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Preface 


The first edition of this book was published 
in the summer of 1948, appearing in a world 
still in shock from the far-reaching effects 
of World War IL Reconstruction and re- 
habilitation from that global struggle were 
still in their early stages* Soviet Russia had 
yet fully to bare its teeth in a vicious program 
oriented toward world Communism, India 
was partitioned, and Israel emerged as a sov- 
ereign state — even as the chapters on those 
regions were being prepared. 

Now, in the winter of 1936-57, pause can 
be briefly made to survey the world in mid- 
century. There has been time for postwar 
events to form what might be considered as 
a semblance of a pattern. The Korean War, 
the split of authority in Indochina, uprisings 
in North Africa; the Suez Canal incidents, and 
revolution in Hungary are testimonies to the 
tensions that were built up^in the previous 
cataclysmic struggle. The wisest statesman, 
with access to his country's secret documents, 
is unable to tell whether these localized trou- 
ble spots are adjustments a disrupted world 
must endure in settling down to a more or 
less peaceful era or harbingers of an all-out 
third world war. 


Like the first edition, the revision of this 
text presents to the student a survey that will 
enable him to understand a constantly chang- 
ing world. Behind the scenes of current 
newspaper headlines the factors of geo- 
graphic location, physical environment, pop- 
ulation, economic resources, cultural heritage, 
and political aptitude have exerted and will 
continue to exert a strong influence on the 
destinies of the world and the nations of 
which it is comprised. These forces have 
operated in past centuries even as they oper- 
ate now, and those who have some under- 
standing of them can relate world political 
development to the geographic environment 
as international events unfold. 

The thirty-eight chapters in this book sur- 
vey the entire world and evaluate each of 
its segments, not only separately, but also in 
relation to the rest of the world. The politi- 
cal area is the underlying theme throughout, 
offering a regional point of view but with 
global dimensions. In these respects the 
present book is similar to the first edition. 
In content, however, extensive revision has 
created a text that is essentially new. The 
organi 2 ;ation has been changed to emphasize 
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modern-day trends in the interrelation of the 
states of die world. Some chapters have 
been dropped, others added, and a substantial 
proportion of those lemammg completely 
rewritten. 

In the first edition the last five chapters 
presented "Some Special Aspects of Political 
Geography” that did not lend themselves to 
regional treatment. This section has been 
ehminated in favor of a single concluding 
chapter summmg up the geopolitical situa- 
tion in the world in mid-twentieth century. 
Three introductory chapters in thei' first edi- 
tion have been replaced by five m the present 
book dealing with the orientation of the sub- 
ject, its history and development, the nature 
of the political area, the peoples involved, 
and the bases of international friction. Of 
the thirty-two regional chapters, seven are 
given over to the Americas, twelve to Europe 
including Soviet Russia, two to Africa, and 
eleven to Asia and Oceania, in that order. In 
the first edition a chapter on the British Com- 
monwealth included discussion of the do- 
minions as a group, thus detracting from a 
strictly regional treatment. 

In most instances the maps used in this 
book have been completely redrawn; only 
a small number from die first edition are re- 
tained. The maps, while not intended to 
serve as an atlas, point up the principal re- 
gions and topics under discussion, spotlight 
matters of geopolitical interest for each major 
political area, and delineate pertinent data 
involving areal distribution and statistical 
measurement that are difficult to grasp when 
presented only in textual form. Spelling of 
place names on the maps and elsewhere in 
the book conforms to usage commonly found 
in English-language atlases, maps, and texts. 

Twenty-nine authors participated in the 
preparation of this text Such a multiple au- 
thorship marked advantages for a hook 
so wide in scope that It must cover the earth. 
First, many of the authors are specialists who 
have written on the subject or of the region 
on which they are authorities. Second, all 
of them have had the opportunity to concen- 


trate their attention on a more or less limited 
field of interest. It has been the task of the 
editorial staff to check the material from so 
many pens in order to achieve a unity in the 
over-all pattern yet not stifle the organiza- 
tion and creative ability of individual authors. 
In addition a logical sequence from chapter 
to chapter was sought to facilitate a consistent 
method of study throughout 
* ny people have contributed to this vol- 
ume, so many, in fact, that it is with regret 
that the editor cannot acknowledge all, A 
number of individuals are listed in the Ac- 
knowledgments of the first edition whose aid 
and cooperation are reflected in this edition. 
Likewise, Dr. Russel H. Fifleld, coeditor of 
the first edition, as well as the coauthors and 
cartographers who did not participate in the 
present volume, have helped to mold ♦this 
work. 

The editor wishes to express his gratitude 
to the coauthors. Their scholarly contribu- 
tions, and in addition their suggestions and 
criticisms, have been invaluable in this joint 
effort. Virtually all of the cartography was 
done by Monsieur Guy Lahorgue, of the In- 
stitut GSographique National in Paris, whose 
painstaking work never flagged during the 
execution of more than a hundred maps. 

Above all, the editor expresses his utmost 
appreciation to two individuals who, in addi- 
tion to being coauthors, shared editorial re- 
sponsibilities. Dr Lewis M. Alexander of 
the Department of Geography at Harpur Col- 
lege not only participated in the general edi- 
torial work but assumed responsibility for the 
detail associated with the preparation of the 
manuscripts for publication. Dr. N. Mar- 
bury Efimenco of the Department of Political 
Science at the University of MichigasH^iServed 
as Political Editor, synchronizing the political 
data with the geographical as well is ensuring 
an accurate portrayal of international politics 
in the contemporary world. 

G. Etzel Pearcv 

Madrid, Spam 
November 15, 1956 
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CHAPTER ONE 


The Substance of Political Geography 


Politic al geography consists of the descrip - 
tioifand analysis of the poli t ically organ ized 
area. T he land surface of fSe globe is di- 
vi(ieS and subdivided into numerous po- 
litical regio ns at varyin gl S^els of orga niza- 
tion, including (1) independent states, (2) 
dependent areas, and (3) internal civil divi- 
sions, which are components of either the 
independent or dependent national units. 
Every inhabitant of the modem world comes 
under the jurisdiction of one or more politi- 
cal systems. A typical American citizen, for 
example, is affected by the laws of the gov- 
ernments of a municipality, of a county (or 
parish), of a state, and of the Federal gov- 
ernment. 

The national units of the world — ^whether 
independent or dependent— ^are the partic- 
ular concern of the political geographer, al- 
though he also directs his attention to po- 
litical units at other levels as well. This 
text concentrates primarily on states and de- 
^ pendent areas, but it should be noted that 
political geographers in the United States 
are* coming to delve more and more into 


problems on the lo^ and state leyek; from 
the body of factual and analytical material 
which is being accumulated through these 
studies will come increased understandmg of 
the over-all nature of geographic relation- 
ships and political behavior throughout the 
world. The political geographic approach 
to the various levels of political units may 
be summarized as follows; 


Level Examples of 

Resultant Studies 

State, external The relation of one state to 
another and to the family 
of nations; the grouping 
of states. Largely dynamic 
studies. 


State, internal Description and analysis of 
the area of the state. 
Largely static study. 

Dependent area Descnption and analysis, de- 
gree of dependency, rela- 
tion to sovereign state or 
metropolitan area from 
which governed or con- 
trolled. 
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Level Examples of 

Resultant Studies 

High-order civil Description and analysis; in- 
division (States fluence on state as a v^hole, 
of Brazil, Can- reflection of internal re- 
tons of Switzer- gional interests of state, 
land) 

Low-order civil Consideration of problems of 
division (conn- local interest. Of major 
ties of United concern as examples of po- 
States, French litico-geographic problems, 
communes) 

The importance of relations among states 
in this age of global power and strategy is 
obvious. The overriding question of war or 
peace hinges upon activities and problems 
in this area. But to understand this com- 
plex pattern of external relations it is neces- 
sary also to be familiar with the internal 
structures of individual states. And both 
external and internal patterns must be 
viewed in relation to the physical environ- 
ment — ^that is, geographically. The high 
cost of geographic ignorance or error is il- 
lustrated by Germany’s attempt to conquer 
Russia during World War 11 without ade- 
quate knowledge of the difficulties involved, 
or by Britain’s reliance on the sea defenses 
of Singapore and failure to consider the pos- 
sibility of overland invasion of the base from 
the Malay mainland. Today, if Communism 
is to be contained within the Eurasian Heart- 
land, geographic knowledge of states is es- 
sential, not only of such peripheral coun- 
tries as West Germany, Turkey, and Japan 
but also of South America, Africa, and the 
Southwest Pacific. 

WHAT IS POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY? 

Although scholars have for centuries been 
analyjKing the relationship^^ between politi- 
cal behavior and the physical environment, 
political geography as a separate discipline is 
relatively new. As a result its limits have 


been defined only in broad terms. As Rich- 
ard Hartshorne has expressed it: 

be defined as 

the'sfudy of areal differences and similaiities in 
pohtical'cEaiacIS^re inten elated part of "the 
total conipeFdrare^ differences and similarities. 
The interpretation of areal differences m political 
features involves the study of their interrelations 
with all other relevant areal variations, whether 
physical, biotic, or cultural m origin.^ 

As a part of geography, po litical geo graphy 
deals with man s relation toTTKe ^r tli, en- 
con^ssing aspects of sucF“p3ysi3r^iences 
as the studies of climate, lan ^orms , and * 
soilsT^ TS^Tocusing onlmanT^poIitical activi- 
fies^ it draws upon such social sciences 
as history, sociology, economics, political 
science, and international relations. At the 
level of the state political geography de- 
scribes and analyzes the physical aspects of 
the area, the degree of political homogeneity 
of the state, and the state’s external relations. 

When all these constituent features of a 
state have been described and analyzed, we 
may draw a picture of that state’s power 
potential. Political geography is thus re- 
lated to the broad field of power politics, 
and some practitioners have concentiated on 
this aspect in terms of the national self- 
interest of a particular state. The most ex- 
treme exponents of this approach were the 
German geopoliticians, who perverted po- 
litical geography into a tool of Nazi policy.® 
Before and during World War 11 German 
geopolitics (Geopolitik) was used to blue- 
print world conquest, and the Nazi creed 
incorporated those portions of political geog- 
raphy that served to justify German expan- 
sion. The natural result has been an at- 
tempt by som^ scholars to divorce the, dis- 


1 Richard Hartshorne, "‘Political Geography, to 
Preston E James and Clarence F. Jones (eds.), 
American Geography, Inventory and Prospect ( Syra- 
cuse University Press, 1954), p 178. 

^ 2 See pages 16-20 for a discussion of German geo- . 
politics. 
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cipline of political geography from geo- 
politics. The former is sometimes listed as 
.a, descriptive and analytical science dealing 
with spatial relations^ boundaries^ resources, 
and other aspects of the political area, the 
latter, while treating the same general sub- 
ject material, approaches it from the point 
of view of national self-interest. In the 
words of Karl Haushofer, "Tolitical Geq g- 
raphy views the state from the kandpom t of 

spaC^'^ While CeopSbtics views s pace from 

the gtandpSiht 6f the final 
analySsHEET one of emphasis, 

and no other difference between the terms 
political geography and geopolitics is imphed 
in this text. 

RELATION OF POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY 
TO OTHER SUBJECTS 

Consideration of the relations between po- 
litical geography and other subjects must be- 
gin with tibe overall field of geography. In 
Ore broader science man and his activities , 
on the soil beneaffi him are cbhsiSered m't" 
general way, whereas the more limited dis- 
cipline focuses attention on his political ac- 
tivities. True, there is a broad overlap 
between studying the political and other ac- 
tivities of man in relation to his environment, 
for the way he governs himself involves so- 
cial institutions and economic pursuits as 
well. Nevertheless, the key to organization 
of human behavior m the community, in the 
state, and in the family of nations relies 
largely on political patterns at various levels. 

Second, political science, with its study of 
government institutions, cannot be divorced 
from political geography. The two studies 
blend in their consideration pf the poli tica l 
activities of man, the one involving the prin- 
btoles behind these activities^ and the""oiiiejf 
alfertihting for them in relation to the earth 
on which they take place. It will be seen 
later that the power potential of a country 
necessarily depends upon the pojitical rule 
^ to whidi it is subjected and the role a. na- 


tional government can or is willing to play 
in the politics of the world at large. 

Third, the field of international relations, 
closely akin to political science, but on a 
global scale, enters political geography as a 
major ingredient. It is impossible to think 
of the relations of one nation to another, or 
to talk of power politics without becoming 
deeply embroiled in this broad science. 
Further, many of the workmg principles in- 
volved in international relations also form an 
important part of political geography. Like- 
wise, vocabularies of the two fields each in- 
corporate wide usage of terms having to do 
with such studies as foreign policy, balance 
of power, world conferences, provisions of 
peace treaties, and military strategy. 

Fourth, histo^ as a study of all time must 
enter strongly in any chronological sequence 
of political geography. In fact, all records 
of activity in the field automatically become 
history. In turn, pohtical geographers must 
refer to pages of history to formulate prin- 
ciples and to acquire a background for cop- 
ing with current problems. 

Demog raph y;, as the scientific study of 
population factors, furnishes political geog- 
raphy with much necessary documentation. 
Any understanding of a state must take into 
consideration vital statistics and composition 
of population: growth as expressed by birtii 
and death rates, age groups, distribution oT 
sexes. 

To a more limited extent political geog- 
raphy is related to otlier fields of study. As 
geography is related to an dnopolo gy (an- 
ihropogeography), botany eco- 

nomics (economic geography), geology 
( geomorphology or physiography ) , meteorol- 
ogy (climatology), or physics (geophysics), 

p olitical geograp hy is related to the same 
fields, though in" a more peri pheral sense." 
Likewise, any subject related to politicaT 
science, such as pohtical economy, or a study 
of political systems, may merge into the 
outer fi±iges of political geography. These 
minor relationships are mentioned here to 
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show the extreme fluidity of political geog- 
raphy as a discipline accounting for lack of 
clear definition and slow acceptance mto the 
academic world as a science in its own right. 

THE STATE AS A POWER REGION 

A state m ay be defined as a portion of the 
earth's surTace® throughout which one gov- 
emmenF^eSen its jurisdiction. The hu- 
man society organized under the government 
in turn occupies the state and controls its 
soyereignty. Authority exercised is limited 
by the state s boundaries, either where con- 
tact is made with authority of another state 
or with a body of water over which no state 
authority is recognized. Each state also has 
a capital in which political strength is con- 
centrated and from which authority is dis- 
seminated. These attributes of a state — 
sovereignty, boundaries, and capitals — and 
the interrelations among them comprise the 
fundamental components of political geog- 
raphy. The location and functioning of 
capitals and boundaries reflect the nature 
and extent of authority that a government 
exercises over a particular area. A capitals 
autifiority may be challenged in an area, as 
Washingtons authority was challenged in 
the"nonfederacy prior to the Civil War in 
the 1860's. At that time there was grave 
danger that the political region of the United 
States might have been partitioned. Like- 
wise, a state's boundaries may change, they 
may be expanded, as were those of &e Ger- 
man Reich in the late 1930's under the Hitler 
regime, or as were Germany's at the close 
of World War 11 in 1945. 

Each of the world's states is affected by 
two opposing political forces, one uni^tog 
and the other divisive. These forces may 
originate within the region itself, or they 
may be exerted from beyond its boundaries. 
Forces for unity would include a common 


» See Chapter 3 for a detailed discussion of the 
political area. 


language, a historical background of accord, 
a well-developed transportation network, 
and, more mtangible but nevertheless signif-. 
icant, a common sense of "belonging" to the 
political region on the part of the inhabitants. 
The United States and Fiance exemplify the 
effective operation of these unifying forces. 
Tendmg to divide a political region are lin- 
guistic, religious, or other differences, physi- 
cal disunity, such as barriers to transporta- 
tion withm the region; or pressures from 
foreign powers to divide a country. A com- 
plex pattern of ethnic groups was largely re- 
sponsible for the break-up of the Austro-Hun- 
garian Empire following World War I, and a 
unified state could not be created from Brit- 
ish India because of the tremendous re- 
ligious conflicts within its borders. Enor- 
mous distances and mhospitable teriain on 
several occasions caused partial disintegra- 
tion of the Chinese Empire. Within the last 
decade both Korea and Germany were di- 
vided by pressuie outside of the countries 
themselves. 

Power Potential — ^Power potential — or na- 
tional power as it is sometimes termed — 
might be defined as the ability of a state to 
determine and to implement policy. Some 
types of policy are purely internal in nature, 
such as a decision to construct a large dam 
or to develop a modern air force. The 
power potential here would be measured in 
terms of the success of the state in carrying 
out these objectives. Many policies, how- 
ever, directly affect other states; in this case 
power potential is relative m nature. If one 
or more foreign powers are opposed to a 
state's policies, force or threat of force may 
be necessary to implement the policies. 
Germany's demands on Czechoslovakia in 
1938 for cession of the Sudetenland to the 
Reich is an example of successful im|Jle- 
mentation of policy as a resnlt of the strong 
German power potential. More recently, 
Egypt wished to absorb the Anglo-Egyptian- 
Sudan upon the dissolution of the con- 
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dominium. Instead, the Sudan in 1955 be- 
came an independent state; Egypt did not 
bave the means of forcing the issue by which 
the area could be incorporated as a part of 
its own national territory. 

The many factors that contribute to the 
power potential of states may be grouped 
into four general categories: 

1. The political area itself and its physical attri- 
butes 

2 The human element, or the population of the 
state 

3 Economy of the state and its imphcations 

4 The political pattern of the state and resultant 
policies 

A state may be large, medium-sized, or 
small, existing states lange in size from the 
Soviet Union with over eight and a half mil- 
lion square miles to the Vatican City with 
less than one square mile. A state may be 
compact, or attentuated in shape, or even 
divided by territory of an intervening state. 
The terrain may range from rugged moun- 
tainous wastes inhospitable to human oc- 
cupance to fertile lowlands of the most 
opulent productivity. The physical attri- 
butes of a state — ^including location with re- 
spect to other states and to continents and 
oceans — are of great importance to any gov- 
ernment endowed with die responsibilities of 
sovereignty. 

The human element of any state com- 
prises not only the size of the numbers of 
people but also the multifarious cultural 
traits associated with this population. Here, 
too, variation among states'is considerable; 
China has approximately 600 million peo- 
ple, whereas Andorra has hardly more than 
6,000. However, the unity, energy, in- 
genuity, health, and traditional background 
of-* a people often contribute more to na- 
tional power than mere numbers. Con- 
yersely, the discord created by dissident 
minorities may inhibit the building of a 
stroxig .power potential. 

The economic position of a state, partic- 


ularly in the industrial sense, makes up a 
third set of factors affectmg national power. 
In fact, industrial production m the modem 
world is a fundamental element of power 
potential. Success in modern warfare de- 
pends upon weapons, which in turn cannot 
be supplied without a strong industrial base. 
Resources must be present in the state, or at 
least available from other states in order to 
permit industrialization, capital goods and 
credit must be on hand to permit large scale 
production; and the population must be in 
possession of and able to utilize advanced 
technological methods. A strong power po- 
tential requires, too, a balanced economic de- 
velopment, so that industry is not maintained 
at the expense of other economic activities. 

Every state has its own unique political 
pattern in which two prime characteristics 
stand out in facilitating or handicapping the 
power potential: degree of intemal stability 
and relationships with other states. Inter- 
nal stabihty reflects the interaction of unify- 
ing and dividing forces. Relations with 
other states may vary in form and in time. 
Through its foreign policy a state may create 
and maintain friendly relations with its 
neighbors, some of which may become allies. 
Friendly relations between states at one 
period of history may be followed by bitter- 
ness under different conditions. Witness 
how two allies during one war may be 
enemies in the next. 

The four factors just described are basic 
to the regional analyses of pohtical areas 
that make up the major part of this book. 

Power Regions — As the physical character 
of the earth's surface varies from place to 
place so vary the world s states located upon 
that surface. It is more than chance fiiat 
some states become powerful and others re- 
main weak. Within the over-all arrange- 
ment of states certain broad regions possess 
characteristics favorable to the development 
of power. In modern times all of the major 
and most of the minor powers have been 
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confined to three regions; (1) the continent 
of Europe, (2) east central North America, 
and (S) eastern Asia. These power regions 
are by no means sharply delineated, for 
within the first and third are weak states and 
they merge gradually into regions that do not 
possess all the characteristics essential to 
power generation. Moreover, only a por- 
tion of some states qualify as having a strong 
power potential. 

All three regions have in common a tem- 
perate, invigorating climate, with marked 
seasonal changes but without any prolonged 
extremes in temperature and rainfall. They 
also include large areas of fertile, productive 
land capable of supporting dense popula- 
tion. Finally, the basic raw materials for an 
iron and steel industry are present or ac- 
cessible. These attributes, plus others, 
which contribute to the development of 
power in a state are also factors strongly 
enhancing the quality of the population. 
Physical vigor, diet, ingenuity, and living 
standards reach their highest levels in the 
three power regions. 

From the turn of the century until World 
War n eight countries have been rated as 
major powers; France, Great Britain, Ger- 
many> Russia, Austria-Hungary, the United 
States, Italy, and Japan. In addition, twelve 
other countries have qualified, according to 
some authorities, as secondary, or minor, 
powers; Spain, the Netherlands, China, 
Sweden, Rumania, Turkey, Poland, Yugo- 
slavia, Australia, the Union of South Africa, 
Argentina, and Brazil All of those in the 
first category and all but the last four in 
the second fall within the three major power 
regions under consideration. Likewise, all 
but two of the major and five of the minor 
powers just listed lie in Europe.^ Australia, 
the Union of South Africa, Argentina, and 
Brazil are of major importance within their 
respective regions. They are also note- 


' , 1)1 

* Turkey lies primarily in Asia, but is usually 
included as a European power, as is the USSR 


worthy from the standpoint of auxiliary value 
to Northern Hemisphere powers (Australia 
and the Union of South Africa in the Britislr 
Commonwealth of Nations and Argentma 
and Brazil in the Organization of American 
States and in Western Hemisphere affairs). 

Since World War II the whole question of 
major powers has had to be carefully re- 
viewed. No longer are there a half dozen or 
so strong states around which can be built up 
a balance of power for at least provisional 
stabilization of world order. The United 
States and the Soviet Union emerged from the 
chaos of world conflict in 1945 as two global 
powers that overshadow by a wide margin 
even a third ranking power. Great Britain 
and France, though members of the vic- 
torious allies, were weakened by the war to 
the pomt of exhaustion. This handicap, 
plus limited area in comparison with the 
United States and Soviet Russia, makes it un- 
likely that either country will in the fore- 
seeable future approach the power status of 
the two giants. Germany, Japan, and Italy 
fell from their previous ranks as major pow- 
ers by defeat in World War II. Free from 
occupation, West Germany and Japan are 
now strengthening their economies, but it is 
doubtful that they will again be in a posi- 
tion to challenge the world as they did in the 
late 1930's and early 1940's. Italy is now 
recognized as a minor power. East Germany 
is submerged in Soviet bloc politics. China, 
which fell in 1950 into the orbit of the 
Soviets is now working feverishly to build 
up its industrial strength to the point of 
major powerhood. 

With such a concentration of power in the 
hands of the United States and Soviet Russia, 
it remains for all other states to align their 
policies with one or the other» or to I'omain 
aloof from declarations in favor of either. 
Most of the world's prewar pdwers are' 
aligned with one of the two present world 
superpowers. To date, the grouping de- 
pendent on the United States is voluntary; 
that of the satellite countries in the Soviet 
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bloc is obligatory. Among the countries 
that base their policies upon neutrality are 
•Sweden, India, and certain of the Arab States 
acting in concert. These states have not yet 
foimed an organized group, 

DYNAMICS OF EARTH RELATIONSHIPS 

In the creation and governing of states men 
must rely on the earth itself as a source of 
all physical properties. In fact, the earth 
might be considered as an enormous labora- 
tory where statecraft is a contmual series of 
experiments. Any mventory of earth ma- 
terials is so extensive that the possibilities 
offered man as to the way they may be 
utilized are beyond enumeration. We tend 
to look upon the earth as an inert sphere 
consisting of inert objects from which states 
must materialize: space for their location, soil 
for the raising of crops, coal and petroleum 
for the development of energy, iron ore for 
the production of steel. In addition, how- 
ever, there must be considered a wide range 
of earth materials, or attributes, involving 
movement* the circulatory systems of the 
atmosphere and of ocean currents; all of the 
mobility associated with the rotation and 
revolution of the earth to produce diurnal 
and seasonal cycles; the flow of water in 
rivers and streams; and the more sporadic 
movements affectiog the face of the earth 
such as floods, high winds, and earthquakes. 
Even more pertment is the way the earth 
materials are utilized in any given state. 
Almost a cliche, but nevertheless still valid, 
is the contrast between the degree of civili- 
zation of the nations of North American 
Indians prior to the seventeendi century and 
»that’ of modern-day United Sfates and Can- 
ada. Yet the physical environment has 
changed imperceptibly except in a few minor 
* details. 

The development of natural routes for mod- 
ern transportation facilities well illustrates the 
lise a state maj^ make of its physical environ- 
ment to Improve internal cohesion and to ex- 


pand international commerce and influence. 
In France every pass or gap between moun- 
tainous or hilly regions is utilized by a railway 
Ime, a highway, and usually a canal. Every 
harbor site has been converted mto a com- 
mercial port from which routes lead to the 
interior of the country — ^usually to Paris. As 
a result the geographic regions of France are 
integrated into a continuous and imifled na- 
tional economy. Likewise, rail lines and 
highways cross the boundaries wherever the 
terrain is favorable into Belgium, Luxem- 
bourg, Germany, Switzerland, Italy, and 
Spam. 

Just the reverse may be true in less ad- 
vanced countries. In 1952 in East Pakistan 
no all-weather highway led from any pro- 
vincial capital to any other provincial capi- 
tal. In Thailand in the same year it was im- 
possible to drive between Bangkok and 
Chengmai, the two largest cities of the coim- 
try. Throughout Southeast Asia roads or 
railroads across an international boundary 
are the exception, yet road building in such 
tropical environments is by no means impos- 
sible; the British constructed an excellent 
highway network over the Malayan Penin- 
sula. 

Seaways and airways likewise come into 
play in their commercial and strategic value 
to any country. The complex system of Brit- 
ish overseas routes developed during the 
last centuries across the Atlantic, through 
the Mediterranean and on to Australia and 
the Far East, and around Africa made use of 
most of the world’s leading commercial and 
strategic seaways. From Trinidad to Hong 
Kong and from the Shetlands to the Falk- 
land Islands are outposts of maritime Britain, 
Modern states aspiring to commercial im- 
portance and national prestige make exten- 
sive use of the world’s airways. These flag 
carriers normally tend to follow the old es- 
tablished land and sea routes. As old time 
sailing vessels sought the , trade winds and 
avoided the calms of the horse latitudes, so 
modem planes seek airways offered by the 
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earth’s space relationships and its vertical 
miles of atmosphere. 

Human Response — Human reaction to the 
earth is more varied than the physical 
properties of that earth. For any given item 
of earth material, whether it be a mineral 
substance, a plot of fertile soil, or the air 
masses that pass over the surface of the land, 
there is an infinite number of uses. Man s in- 
genuity and skills may, m the creation of a 
state, proceed along a thousand different Imes. 
Conversely, lack of ingenuity and failure to 
develop skills may leave individuals in a 
primitive and poorly organized community 
where existence is as simple as seeking roots 
and berries for food and crowding agamst 
a pile of brush for protection against the ele- 
ments. 

All of mans political endeavors can be 
traced to his utilization of the surface of 
the earth and to his movements over it. 
States are formed to help individuals live col- 
lectively in accord with the physical ele- 
ments, to withstand the hardships imposed 
by inhospitable forces and to take advantage 
of the hospitable ones. The uneven patterns 
both of resources and of political areas have 
throughout history given rise to conflict and 
to population movements, for political bound- 
aries often render desired resources inac- 
cessible to certain peoples. Together with 
the uneven distribution of resources through- 
out the world is the factor of uneven degrees 
of resource utilization, giving rise to 'under- 
developed’’ resource-exporting nations such 
as Indonesia and Bolivia, as well as to indus- 
trial resource-importing countries as the 
United States and Great Britain. 

Human responses to the , environment are 
also evident m the mass population move- 
ments which have frequently taken place. 
Whether such human movements entail a 
mass migration of a religious group fleeing 
from persecution, the invasion of one state 
by another, or the long process of coloniza- 
tion, there is an impact on the stability of 


the communities or states thus affected, or 
even on the entire world In essence this 
mobility is the way many politico-geographie 
problems are built up, political, ethnic, re- 
ligious, language, economic, or other groups 
are split up and become minorities or other- 
wise penetrate communities alien to them. 

On the credit side of the ledger, shifting 
of people about the world spreads ideas and 
techniques which may be beneficial to the 
societies receiving them Wars, as deadly 
as they are to human existence and economic 
welfare, may completely change the cultural 
pattern of a region or speed up the dissemi- 
nation of advanced techniques into less de- 
veloped regions. History is replete with 
examples of this type. Some population 
groups living in relatively secluded sections 
of Em ope are the remnants of invasions 
which took place many centuries ago. The 
Romansch sector of Switzerland settled by 
Roman soldiers and pockets of Mooiish cul- 
ture in Spam attest to such transfers of cul- 
ture. As a more contemporary example, 
American soldiers in two world wars intro- 
duced many ideas as well as tangible goods 
to tlie peoples of overseas countries where 
they trained and fought. Thus the role of 
human beings in their movement over the 
surface of the earth is far from static. 

APPLICATIONS OF POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY 

International Cooperation — Below the 
top diplomatic level of political relations 
among countries there are numerous interna- 
tional activities constantly taking place which 
involve cooperation with respect to the use 
of earth materials for the common good. 
Literally hundjjeds of international organiza- 
tions, often convening in conferences, add 
tremendously to the work done in integrat- 
ing national and international efforts toward 
a better life for the inhabitants of participat- 
ing countries. 

Any particular problem which one coun- 
try may have soon becomes the problem of 
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other countries. If, for example, the under- 
giound level of artesian water in eastern 
•Australia falls to the point of jeopardizing 
agiiculture in the region there is immediate 
interest across the world: delegations may 
visit the stricken area, much is written on 
the subject, and Australia is the recipient of 
technical assistance to help to stem disaster. 
All such widespread activity is chronicled 
in scientific periodicals, trade magazines, 
and other similar publications, but seldom 
makes headlines. A basic knowledge of 
politico-geographic principles and relation- 
ships would prove invaluable to persons par- 
ticipating in such cooperative projects on the 
international level. 

War and Peace — Since August, 1914, politi- 
cal and quasi-political problems of states 
have taken on a new and more profound 
meaning. It was during this month that 
the world experienced the outbreak of its 
first world war. Previous wars, and periods 
recorded in history as chaotic, were limited 
to relatively small segments of the earth s 
surface. Even the rise and decline of the 
Roman Empire with its attendant warfare 
did not spread far beyond the continent of 
Europe. Modem conflicts, however, which 
engulf in one way or another nearly all of 
the world s population, place a new and 
much more meaningful premium on world 
accord Thus, following World War I the 
League of Nations was constituted in order 
to promote better understanding among the 
states of the world. Nevertheless, a genera- 
tion later, at the end of the 1930s, World 
War II evolved as a global nightmare of even 
greater magnitude and more far-reaching 
disaster for the world community than was 
the conflict of 1914-18. In its wake was set 
up the United Nations to carry out what the 
League of Nations had failed to do — ^namely 
to maintain friendly relations among the 
countries of the world. 

In the face of a post-World War II record 
of disunity and of catastrophe of global pro- 


portions every statesman and most loymen 
now think of diplomacy in terms of war 
or peace. Whether expressed in so many 
words or not, every important aspect of 
the USSR’s internal and external policy is 
weighed in this fashion, as are also many 
international and national problems and de- 
cisions on the part of the United States. 
Economic self-suflSciency, foreign commercial 
policy, development of jet aircraft and re- 
mote control rockets, size and location of 
military installations, and psychological 
propaganda, not to mention “A,” "H,” and 
even more powerful bombs, are topics con- 
verted directly into anxious conjecture rela- 
tive to prospects of world peace. Business 
goes on as usual; nevertheless there is an 
awareness beyond mere ‘"war hysteria” of 
international tensions that could loose still 
another world conflict. 

Pohtical geography figures strongly in war- 
versus-peace issues. Certainly the value of 
utihzmg geopolitical science in wartime can- 
not be denied. In World War II the Ger- 
mans built up a whole military strategy 
aroimd their ovm version of pohtical geog- 
raphy. More effectively, but with less fan- 
fare, the United States made use of funda- 
mental pohtico-geographic concepts and of 
their application in order to evolve counter 
plans of battle. The North Africa invasion, 
the hard-fought drives into and through 
Nazi-held “Fortress Europe,” and the long 
bloody trek across the Pacific through Japa- 
nese defenses were the materialization of 
geopolitical planning. Military decisions de- 
pended in great part upon a knowledge of 
the terram, water bodies, or air masses af- 
fecting areas where action was to take place. 
Backing up these efforts at the point of con- 
tact with die enemy, resources of the United 
States and of its allies were channeled at 
accelerated rates into war plants for the 
mass production of war goods. Supply 
routes to the fighting fronts were laid out on 
a vast scale, forming a network over much 
of the world. Transocean flying suddenly 
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turned from pioneer experimentation to daily 
routine. Many geographers in uniform or 
as civilians helped to spark this colossal proj- 
ect which in many of its aspects was geo- 
political 

Maintainmg the peace requires application 
of certain geopolitical techniques associated 
with war. The strength of a state by virtue 
of its resources and other natural advantages 
must be evaluated. It follows that capacity 
to produce is in large part dependent upon 
an inventory of the state’s actual physical 
wealth. Equally important, those persons 
formulating pohcy must analyze the strength 
of potential enemies and to some degree be 
able to anticipate their action. In addition 
a factual knowledge of the world and its 
relationships from region to region and from 
country to country is basic to any contiibu- 
tion to global stability. For example, the 
problem of nationalization of the Suez Canal 
on the part of Egypt is an extremely complex 
one. To understand it involves a Imowledge 
of the whole Middle East Question; inhospi- 
table terrain where water is always a scarce 
item plus a maze of political cross currents 
going far back into Arab World history. 
Again, where to build air bases, to which 
countries to give technical assistance, and to 
whom to sell armaments are all issues de- 
manding understanding of the geopolitical 
relationships at work. 

GEOPOLITICAL PROBLEMS 

Geopolitical studies cannot stop with an un- 
derstanding of the basic concepts of the 
science and with analyses of past events. 
Probleths of the present day must be brought 
into focus and those of the future antici- 
pated. Obviously they must be considered 
in relation to the eartib, to the human ele- 
ment, and to the interaction between them. 
Problems of a politico-geographic nature are 
ever changmg, yet they conform to a sem- 
blance of a pattern involving tfane, space, 
and. drcumstance. Probfepos of the past, 


such as the Saarland or Trieste, are likely 
to emerge anew, for recurring space rela- 
tionships over the globe often produce re= 
current politico-geographic situations. The 
narrow seas, regardless of the continent they 
fringe, create particular problems of ter- 
ritorial control. Mountain passes, constric- 
tions of land between water bodies, and 
other physical features give rise to con- 
vergence of routes — ^frequently resulting in 
coiiflict between states over their control 
The old saying that “history repeats itself’ 
is not without some geopolitical truth. Cer- 
tain patterns tend to develop in instances 
where the stimuli are similar. For example, 
the drive of inland countries toward the sea, 
or the buffer role of weak states lying adja- 
cent to strong ones may denote relatively 
consistent reactions to a given set of cir- 
cumstances. 

We can get down to actual cases, for prob- 
lems abound on every hand; some potent in 
their capacity to create international tension, 
others more academic in nature. Only a 
scattered few can be suggested here, indic- 
ative nonetheless of the unlimited amount 
of seething ferment found in a politically un- 
settled world. 

What of a divided Germany? Will tlie 
West Germans and East Germans succeed 
in uniting, or will the cleavage between the 
Free and the Communist worlds continue 
to be reflected on German soil? 

Will the fires of nationalism recently 
kindled in North Africa spread to other parts 
of the French Union in Africa? Will the 
inhabitants of French West Africa and 
French Equatorial Africa become restive 
within a jurisdictional regime that apparently 
can be broken*apart? 

Does Red China have the potential to be- 
come an industrial giant as her present plan- 
ning suggests she wishes to be? Can rail- 
roads and highways, even with Soviet tech- 
nical aid, crisscross the vast empty spaces 
to unify fer-flung geographic regions? ‘ Can 
the Yangtze and YeHow rii^rs be harnessed 
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through projects similar to that of TV A? 

Will the United States deem it necessary 
*0 build a canal through Nicaragua to sup- 
plement the one across the Isthmus of 
Panama? Or are atomic power and rockets 
to outmode the concept that the country 
must have an emergency passage to get 
naval vessels from the Atlantic to the PacMc 
and back again? 

Can the decreasing importance of the 
British Empire as a world power be offset 
by increasing solidarity of the Common- 
wealth? To what extent do dominions or 
lepublics within the Commonwealth frame- 
work prove as valuable as former colonies 
in supporting Great Britain s economic re- 
gime and political prestige? 

Is the Kashmir Question proving to be a 
diplomatic impasse? Is it reasonable to as- 
sume that a solution caimot be reached and 
that India and Pakistan will freeze the un- 
happy territory into a permanent trouble 


spot boding no good for the two contenders 
or for the Kashmiri themselves? 

Soviet leaders in the Kremlin base their 
aspirations for world domination on a strong 
continental base covering much of the gi- 
gantic land mass of Eurasia. Understanding 
the geographical components of this power 
drive involves some of the most weighty of 
all geopolitical problems, calling for a broad 
application of all aspects of the science. 

Without doubt the problem of war or 
peace on the global scale offers the greatest 
challenge to geopolitical analysis. Future 
developments in the field of atomic power 
and the use made by states of such unbridled 
energy serve to complicate the already com- 
plex issues of national and international 
power. Faced with the potentialities of 
mass destruction scholars and statesmen alike 
need to grasp the fundamentals and glimpse 
the truths of the manifold functions of states 
in the existing world order. 


Study Questions 


1. Define a political area. What are its most 
important characteristics? 

2. Show through a discussion of a national polit- 
ical area how the various social sciences con- 
tribute to pohtical geography. 

3. List the various political areas in which your 
home is located. 

4. Discuss forces of unity and of division in 
(a) the Umted States, (b) Canada, and (c) 
Germany. 

5. Describe the relationship between political 
geography and international relations. 

6 . Discuss the German perversion of political 
geography between the two^ world wars. ^ 

7. ' Discuss the principal functions of inter- 

national boundaries. 

8. list three states that have more than one 
capital city and give the reasons for these 
phenomena. 

9* List the giant states (over 1,000,000 square 
miles in area) and discuss briefly the prin- 


cipal aspects of pohtical power in each one. 

10. Show how people m different states vary in 
the type and degree of their utilization of 
resources. 

11. Descnbe the uneven pattern of resources in 
the world in terms of (a) coal, (b) petro- 
leum, and (c) iron ore.^ « Which states have 
sigmficant quantities of each resource within 
their borders? 

12. Discuss the present bipolanty of power in 
the woild and hst the military allies of both 
the Umted States and the Soviet Union. 

13. Show how the physical structure of a state 
influences the role it plays in international 
affairs, 

14. Discuss methods used for the peaceful solu- 
tion of boundary disputes. 

15. Describe the effects of large-scale migrations 
on the development of (a) the United 
States, (b) the Soviet Union, and (c) the 
Union of South Africa. 



CHAPTER TWO 


The History and Development 
of Political Geography 


Since the conception of the first state there 
has been direct relationship between naans 
political and military maneuvers on the one 
hand and the factors of geography favoring 
or handicapping him on the other. It seems 
odd indeed that a systematic science was 
not early developed to evaluate and utilize 
geographic phenomena for purposes of ef- 
fective statecraft. "^^The founding of nations, 
acquiring of colonies, building of national 
strength, waging of war, and preservation of 
peace all depend to a certain degree upon a 
comparatively small number of geographic 
factors which set outer limits to man’s po- 
litical accomplishments or endow him with 
strategic advantages over his neighbors; the 
more obvious of these factors are space, lo- 
cation, terrain, climate, and resources. For 
example, the factors of location and terrain in 
the Mediterranean played a prominent role in 
the expansion of Greece, Carthage, and Borne 
to empire; as it later did in the determination 


of Italy to carry out her policy of mare 
nostrum, and as it presently does in provid- 
ing Great Britain with a life line eastward 
to East Africa, South Asia, and beyond. 
Again, the great western bulge of Africa at 
Dakar and the eastern projection of the 
Brazilian coast create a relatively narrow ex- 
panse of water in the Atlantic (approxi- 
mately 1,800 miles ) which facihtated the dis- 
covery and exploration of South America in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. In 
our time the same short transocean route was 
followed during World War 11 by great 
numbers of American military cargo planes 
en route to Africa. 

^Fpr centuries many scholars, stjategnen,’ 
and military leaders gave their attention to 
matters that could be construed as political 
geography, but not until the last years of 
the nineteenth century did the science of po- 
litical geography as we now know it begin 
to develop. The first studies of broad — con- 
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tinental and global — geographic and pohtical 
patterns were published m the 1890 s The 
theories that resulted from the broad view 
taken by a few men in the late nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries have now 
made it possible to analyze a state’s being in 
terms of the earth on which it exists and to 
relate states one to another or as units in a 
world-wide arrangement. These men also 
sought to lift the veil of the future and to 
predict the behavior of states and foresee 
the application of geographic strategy to 
state growth and development — or survival. 

DEVELOPMENT OF POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY 

The roots of political geography reach back 
into ancient history, the development of the 
subject being related to the growth of phi- 
losophy, history, political science, and mathe- 
matics, The Greek scholar. Herodotus (484- 
425 B.C.), who is well known for his early 
historical writings, also showed an interest 
in geographical proBTems^ and liecataeus 
has been called the ''father of ancient geog- 
raphy” because of his general treatise on the 
earth .Plato (425-347 b.c.) was intagued 
by the relationship of the state to its area, 
and Aristotle (384-322 b.c.) considered the 
relations between the state and its physical 
environment in his Politics. In the first cen- 
tury A.D. Stobo discussed the relationship 
of^physicaLenyironment to national power as 
it affected Jhe JRoman Empire. Succeeding 
geographers also contributed to the slow de- 
velopment of this embryonic subject, but 
political geography went virtually unnoticed 
during the evolution of geography in^gehefal 
For the most part it remained a descriptive 
science, offering little as a practical analytical 
science. 

Although the modem science of politi- 
cal geography^ owes its existence to many 

4 ^ 

3- Although dealing with the history and develop- 
ment of political geography, this chapter necessaxny 
incorporates geopolitics, virtually as a synonym. 
See pages 4-5 for a discussion of the two termSr 


men, five stand out as leaders in its de- 
velopment: Alfred Thayer Mahan, Sir Hal- 
ford Mackinder,* ^j^iedrich R atze l, Rudolf 
Kjellen, and Karl Haushofer. Through their 
writings the various mterpretations and im- 
plications of the subject were widely dis- 
seminated. Two of these men were German 
(Ratzel, Haushofer), one was Swedish (Kjel- 
14n), one British (Mackinder), and one 
American (Mahan). All five were bom in 
the nineteenth century, all Jived _intq the 
twentieth, and two survived the end of 
World War II. 

^ Modern political geography Reflects na- 
tional emphases, and these must also be 
recognized in the development of the 
science. Every country has traditions, po- 
litical objectives, and other distinctive na- 
tional characteristics; hence, political geog- 
raphy develops in accordance with current 
state aims and political philosophy. A Brit- 
ish political geographer of necessity does 
not think like one from the United States or 
Germany. British geopolitical doctrines re- 
lated to the British Isles as a thalassocracy, 
to sea power as opposed to land power, and 
to ideas which seemed useful in governing 
a far-flung empire. In the United States, 
because of "an abundance of resources dis- 
tributed over a superabundance of area,” 
political geographers have been preoccupied 
with the study of the space relations of the 
state. Indeed, many American political 
geographers have defined their subject as 
the "science of areas.” By the same token, 
until World War II they rarely paid much 
attention to the power of the state. In Ger- 
many, however, where nearly 70,000,000 peo- 
ple were concentrated within an area no 
larger than Oregon and Idaho combined, 
space and natural resources were more in- 
tensively utilized. Moreover, since Ger- 
many was closely ringed by a cordon of for- 
eign states and had few protective physical 
boundaries^ — ^in fact, a large number of Ger- 
man-speaking people lived outside those 
bbundari^^ — ^her political geographers early 
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recognized the vital interest of the state in 
matters relative to both space relations and 
povi^er. In time, hovs^^r, they became 
more and more preoccupied with a study of 
power, imtil it grew to be an obsession with 
them. 

Other countries, too, appreciated the new 
science of political geography. France and 
Poland, boA deep m the maelstrom of Euro- 
pean politics, had in their universities 
scholars who made rich contributions to the 
field, though these works are less well known 
than those of the five leading figures already 
mentioned. ' The French dealt with the hu- 
man aspects of geography, emphasizing the 
role of the people m determinmg state ac- 
tion. Polish geographers concerned them- 
selves with geostrategic studies of the ter- 
ritory extending from the Baltic to the Black 
seas. 

In not a few instances statesmen, with a 
little imagination, can be classed as geo- 
politicians. In France Marshal Vauban de- 
vised a system of strengthening the state by 
a combination of financial, economic, and 
military means; he described his plans in 
monographs that were model geographic 
studies. The Monroe Doctrine, precluding 
European penetration of the New World, 
has strong geopolitical implications. Durmg^ 
W orld W ar II Ro osevelt, ChurchiUT^and 
S telm ma de gebpohtical history at 
Conferenc e in 1945jm which postwar plans 
were 'projectebT^ In fact, any political issue 
invblvihgTstrategic area is likely to have re- 
percussions in the world’s leading capitals 
and result in grist for the geopolitical miU; 
witness the intemational tension occasioned 
by any threat to free passage through the 
Suez Canal 

GERMAN. OEOPOUTICS 

Hie meteoric rise of German geopolitics, as 
associated with Nazi preparation and strat- 
egy in Wbrld War 11, was foreshadowed by 
a number <rf men who evolved the doctrine 


that political geography was a dynamic 
rather than a static science and thus capable 
of a historic role in the destiny of the Ger- 
man nation. The first German to put forth 
this view was Immanuel Kant (1724-1804), 
who defined the field of geography and de- 
lineated its parts, one of which he termed 
political geography. However, his ideas had 
little impact outside Germany. Friedrich 
List, Heinrich von Treitschke, Alexander von 
Humboldt, Karl Ritter, and Friedrich Ratzel 
were his most noteworthy German disciples. 

Ratzel, hvmg m the last half of the nine- 
teenth century, was the real founder of 
political geography. His Politische Geog- 
raphie, published in 1897, was the first sys- 
tematic t rea tment of the subject. As a pro- 
fessoF of geo^aphy his teachmgs bore fruit 
in Germany and were carried to many other 
countries. He was the teacher of Ellen 
Churchill Semple, who carried his phi- 
losophy of geography back to the United 
States; it influenced her own monumental 
work in §inthropogeography.® 

Melitahy Implications — ^With the growth 
of mihtary mindedness in Germany, politi- 
cal geography gradually became an instru- 
ment of the state. At the end of World War 
I a defeated Germany was compelled to sign 
■ a treaty far from her liking. Here was the 
chance for the new dynamic science of geog- 
raphy to assume a place in the sun. Ger- 
man political and military geographers be- 
gan to ask themselves the reasons for Ger- 
many’s defeat. Their quest for answers led 
to an added emphasis upon geographic study 
and teaching. The prestige of political and 
military geography had not, however, been 
enhanced by Ihe defeat of the German army 
and the confiscation of the Gempi navy. 
There was needed, therefore, a, hew name 
for the old subject. Fortunat^, tins was 
already at . han^ Jn the word GeopoUtik, 

* E. C. Semple, of EntJiroit- 

ment (Holt, 1911), 
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'which Kjellen in Sweden had coined a few 
^ j^ears earlier. 

It should be noted, however, tibat the 
stigma of national defeat, the j)sychos^s of 
war guilt, and the repudiation of the Ver- 
sailles peace treaty had left the German geog- 
raphers in no normal state of mind. They 
were not really searching for the politico- 
geographic reasons for Germany’s defeat; 
they were seeking a blueprint for German 
vindication and revival, and a strategy for 
eventual national victory. 

Political geography is a sane, cautious, and 
— ^above all else — an honest science. Its 
study did offer Germany the basis for partial 
vindication, a blueprint for a modest and 
sound postwar revival, and a strategy useful 
for either military defense or a limited ex- 
pansion. These ends, however, were not 
what most Germans of that day sought; 
they wanted total vindication, total escape 
from war guilt, and total revival of wealth 
and power. Even German scientists had 
fallen victim to the psychosis of *^all or 
nothing.” To achieve their ends they were 
'willing to convert pohtxcal geography into 
total geographical nonsense if need be, and 
eventually to risk total war. Adoption of the 
new term GeopoUtik fooled the German pub- 
lic into behoving that here was something, 
new, dynamic, and portentous of success; 
it enabled the German geographers them- 
selves to escape the moral censorship of their 
science and to sidestep their own scientific 
consciences. 

After the death of Kjellen in 1922, Karl 
Haushofer became the leading exponent 
of GeopoUtik, and in 1923 he came into con- 
tact 'With some of the leaders of the Nazi 
movement Beginning in 1^4 he help^ 
edit the Zeitschrift fur Ge&poUtik, house or- 
gan for the Instituf jilt GeopoUtik, which 
institute Haushofer headed at the University 
of Munich. 

The Institut eventually atfxaci*^ to itself 
able geographers and workers in co^ate 
fields.^* These men developed a considerable 


amount of ‘‘geopolitical” theory and began 
the elaborate collection of a vast array of 
data to be filed in the Strategic Index of the 
Institut. “The basic, incontestable truth is 
that Haushofer, directly in some instances, 
indirectly in others, coordinated, integrated, 
and rationalized the whole field of compara- 
tive geography for the uses of the Fuhrer.” ® 
As time went by, the Institut became more 
and more an instrument for national policy 
and a tool of the state — ^for which purposes 
it received a government subsidy in funds 
and patronage. “Geography, particularly 
war geography, became a national preoc- 
cupation which influenced and molded pub- 
lic opinion in postwar Germany from ele- 
mentary school to university seminar, from 
street comer and bookstore to factory, club, 
beer-hall, and dinner table.” ^ 

The geopoliticians of Munich started with 
an organismic concept of the state, as well as 
with the practiced techniques of cartography 
and geographic research. Added to these 
were their Weltanschauung, or world per- 
spective, and a motivation springing from 
the national pathologj^ that characterized 
Germany between the two world wars. 
They defined their subject as “The science 
of the earth relationship to political develop- 
ments.”® Karl Haushofer asserted that the 
word PoUtik is not preceded by the prefix 
geo by accident The prefix relates politics 
to the earth (ge = earfh in Greek). The 
geopoliticians of Munich also attempted to 
apply the principles and methods of geo- 
politics to “branch” sciences, such as psy- 
chology, medicine, and jurisprudence. 

Geopolitical concepts in Germany cen- 
tered around a number of subjects. The 
ideas of the organic state, living space 

s Edmund A. Walsh, ‘^Geopolitics and Interna- 
tional Morals^ Hans W. Weigert and Vilhjalmur 
Stef^sson (eds.), Compass of ihe Wofld (Macmillan, 
1944), p. 22. 

^lW;,p. 24. 

® Karl Haushofer, Erich Obst, Hermann Launten- 
sadb, and Otto MauQ, Bausteim mr Geopol^k (Ber- 
lin, 1928), p. 27. 
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(Lebensraum)^ and the organic frontier re- 
ceived considerable attention in German 
literature. Behmd the ideas of political 
power of the state was its location with 
reference to a specific concept of the dis- 
tribution of land masses and ocean spaces. 

^ The expression of the power of the state in 
wartime involved the study of Wehr-Geo- 
politik, or war geopolitics, for the aim of 
power was war. Haushofer used general 
Karl von Clausewitz’ definition of war, ‘^a 
continuation of policy with an admixture of 
other means.”® 

^ Friedrich Ratzel ( 1844-1904 ) — profes- 
sor of geography at the Polytechnic Insti- 
tute of Munich and later at the University 
of Leipzig, Ratzel remained aloof from the 
problems of German foreign policy.^ He 
taught that the state, a union of the people 
and the land, was a spatial organism that 
grew like any other living organism, in 1896 
he pubhshed an article on "The I^a^pf the 
Territorial Growth of States” and the first 
chapter of his Politische Geographie treated 
"Hhe. State as an Organism Fixed in the 
Soil” Ratzel believed that space was a po- 
litical force of great importance and asserted 
that a state decayed as the result of a de- 
clining conception of space. He saw the 
frontier as a changing zone of assimilation, 
frontiers were dynamic, reflectmg the ex- 
pansive force of aggressive states, and a 
boundary, by obstructmg the growth of the 
state, might lead to war. The idea of 
Lebemraum, or living space, is associated 
with the theory of the organic state and the 
dynamic boundary. Both Karl Haushofer 
and Adolf Hitler drew many of their ideas 
regarding Lebemraum from Ratzel. 


» The German geopoliticiam particularly studied 
the work of Alfred Thayer Mahan on sea power and 
the work of Clausewitia on land power. No writer 
on air power approached the stature of either Mahan 
or Clausewitz in the eyes of the Men of Mumch 
^ Ratzel was a friend of Max Haushofer, the father 
of Karl Haushofer, the younger Haushofer often ac- 
companied the older men on their walks along the 
Isar Blver. 


KarlJHaushofer (1869-1946)— Karl Haus- 
hofer first won attention as a German geo- 
politician in 1908, when he was sent on a*" 
mission to Japan as a military observer for 
the German General StaflF. This term of 
service was the most formative period of his 
life. He not only studied the institutions of 
Japan but also became an expert on the 
Pacific and the Far East, areas which figured 
prominently in his later writmgs for the 
Zeitschrip fur Qeopolitik. ® 

Haushofer received his doctorate summa 
cum laude from the University of Munich. 
By the end of World War I he had been 
promoted to the rank of a major general in 
the army of the Kaiser, but, while leading 
troops through the ruins of the German 
border provinces after defeat, he decided on 
a career of educating the new Germany, 
He laid aside his xmiform to teach political 
geography and military hfetory at tibe Uni- 
versity of Munich. 

The top organization of geopolitical re- 
search, in Germany as previously pointed out, 
was the Institute of Geopolitics {Institut fur 
Geopolitik) at Munich. Haushofer shared 
the direction of it with his eldest son, Al- 
brecht, a geopolitician in his own right who 
specialized in writing about the Atlantic 
region. At the Institute the stiength and 
weaknesses of a certain area (Raum) were 
compared with the location (Lage) of the 
region and the nature of the boundaries 
{Grenzen). 

Haushofer published more on geopolitics 
than any other person. His articles in the 
Zeitschrip, his own books, and his pub- 
lications in collaboration with others reveal 
the industry ^of the professor. The geo- 
graphic area in which he was most interested 
was the Indo-Pacific realm, scene Of his 
earlier travels. His tMe^ Geopolitik des 
Pazifischen Ozeans; Studien Uber die Wech- 
selbeziehunger zwischen Geographie and 
Geschichte {Geopotiiics of the Pacifia Ogean: 
Studies on the ReMcmhip jbetween Geog- 
xaphyti and HistOfy), first pjxblished in 1924,^ 
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is his most important book. Of consider- 
able consequence in Haushofer s 'writings is 
'the fact that he called the attention of many 
Germans to the political significance in the 
theories and teachings of Ratzel, Kjellen, 
Mahan, and Mackinder.® 

Although neither Haushofer nor his col- 
leagues at the Institute produced any one 
document containing a design for world con- 
quest, their materials did present general 
ideas about the future of the Reich in the 
world. The first major objective was consoh- 
dation of the political forces of the Heart- 
land, This objective primarily concerned 
the Soviet Umon; control of Middle Europe 
(Zwischen-Europa) and acquisition of Af- 
rican colonies were secondary. The struggle 
for the Heartland, it was recognized, might 
result in war and might become a test of 
land power. In this respect Haushofer spe- 
cifically stated that the infantryman decides 
the battle by taking possession of the space. 
The second major objective was the destruc- 
tion of the sea power of the maritime states 
that opposed the Reich, principally the 
Anglo-Saxon countries. Haushofer realized 
the importance of sea power and ndteH that 
the conflict between oceanic and continental 
powers is a theme that runs through histoiy. 
He stated that the most decisive of all po- 
litical trends in the world is the drive of a 
country toward the sea. The Men of Munich 
believed that in the end the possibility of 
world domination was based uppn both land 
power and sea power, supplemented by air 
power. 

The personal relation between Hitler and 
Haushofer was limited, though the two were 
introduced while Hitler was in tbe Lands- 
berg jail following the Beer Hall Putsch of 
1923, and Haushofer visited Hitler a num- 
ber of times while Mein Kampf was being 
dictated, A number of passages in Mein 


s. Geographers at the Umversily of Munidb have 
recently stated that Haushofer was not a scienfiflc 
geographer but a gifted amateur with a flair lor puln 
Eci^. 


Kampf reflect to a certain extent the influ- 
ence of Dr. Haushofer. Hitler clearly in- 
dicated his belief that Germany needed liv- 
ing space to become a world power. In 
the chapter on "Eastern Orientation or East- 
ern Policy,” for example. Hitler asserted: 

Only a sujBciently extensive area on this earth 
guarantees a nation freedom of existence. . . . 
State frontiers are man-made and can be altered 
by man . . . Germany will either be a world 
power or will not be at all. To be a world 
power, however, it reqmres that size which now- 
adays gives its necessary importance to such a 
power, and which gives life to her citizens, . . . 
Never forget that the most sacred right m this 
world is the nght to that earth which a man de- 
sires to tiU himself, and the most sacred sacrifice 
that blood which a man spills for this earth.® 

After Hitler came into power in 1933 the 
Nazis directly furthered the work of the 
Institute at Munich. An important barrier 
between Hitler and Haushofer was the fact 
that Haushofer’s wife was a Jewess. Haus- 
hofer was never, therefore, directly identified 
with the Nazi Party, Furthermore, Haus- 
hofer advocated a rapprochement between 
Germany and Russia, whereas Hitler pre- 
cipitated an attack on Russia in 1941. This 
spht on foreign policy led to a cooling of re- 
lations between Haushofer and Hitler. Af- 
ter the unsuccessful attempt to kill Hitler in 
July, 1944, Haushofer was detained at a 
concentration camp for a brief period by the 
Nazis, and he believed that his son Albrecht 
was killed because the Nazis considered him 
involved in the plot. 

After the war Haushofer^'s papers were 
collected at the American Seventh Army 
Document Center at Heidelberg. They re- 
vealed his great interest in Asia, especially 
in Japan, China, and India. He himself was 
taken into custody of the American army in 
Germany. Haushofer asserted to American 


® Adolf Hitler, Mein Kampf (Heyual and Hitch- 
cock, 1941), pp. 934, 949, 950, 964. By permission 
of Houghton Mifflin Company, propri^ors of the 
copyrights on all American editions of Mein Kampf, 
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questioners that his Institut fur ^eopolitik 
was really a department of geopolitics at the 
University of Munich, like a department in 
any American college. He claimed that he 
had very little to do with the Nazis, in fact, 
nothing to do with them after 1941. He as- 
serted that his books spoke for him and that 
the Nazis ignored his teachings. He was in 
time released and allowed to return to his 
home. Early in 1946 Haushofer and his 
wife committed suicide at their Bavarian 
home,^® 

SWEDISH INFLUENCE: RUDOLF KJELLEN 
(1864-1922) 

No school of political geography evolved in 
Sweden despite the fact that Rudolf Kjellen, 
professor of government at the University of 
Goteborg, was the first to use the now fa- 
miliar term Geopolitik, Nevertheless, the 
Fenno-Scandinavian region, in which Swe- 
den ranks as the foremost state, has played 
more t^n^ a^perrpl^ m European 

a^airs. During World War H SwedSh 
statecraft resulted m a neutrality — ^almost 
dynamic in itself — delicately balanced be- 
tween belligerents. Significantly, the mil- 
itary budget and activities within that coun- 
try far exceeded those of many of the actual 
participants of the war. Perhaps it re- 
mains for a Swedish geographer to develop 
a "Geopolitics of Neutrality”! 

Rudolf Kjell6n, decidedly pro-German in 
his views> expanded the ideas of Ratzel. 
The Swedish professor taught in his Staten 
som Ufsform^ first published in Stockholm 
in 191^ that the state, deep-rooted in historic 
and actual realittes, had grown organically 
and was the same b^i<2 type of organism as 
an Individual man. He believed that the 
most important atttibute of the state was 
power. Power was more important in the 

, io An interestmg account of IJIanshofer^s last, days 
appears in Edmund A. Walsh, "The Mystery of 
Haushofer," Life, XXI (Septemba: 16, 1946), 107- 
20 . 


existence of the state than law because law 
could be maintained only by power 
In analyzmg the state, Kjellen made the 
following distinctions: Geopolitik, or geog- 
raphy and the state, Demopolitik, or popula- 
tion and the state, Oekopolitik, or economic 
resources and the state; Sociopolitik, or so- 
cial structure of the state; and Kratopolihk, 
or government of the state. It is noteworthy 
that he placed the study of geography and 
the state first and the study of the govern- 
ment of the state last. Kjellen believed that 
the power of the maritime empires would 
pass to the compact land empires, who would 
eventually control the seas. Kjell6n foresaw 
the emergence of a few giant states in the 
world, with Germany as the great power in 
Europe, Africa, and western Asia. The In- 
stitute of Munich was greatly influenced by 
the studies of Kjell6n. Dr. Haushofer and 
a group of followers enlarged, re-edited, and 
published some of Kjellen s works. 

BRITISH POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY 

The first scholar in Britain to formulate 
theories in political geography was Sir Wil- 
liam Petty in the middle of the seventeenth 
century.^^ His studies included those on 
the geographic sphere of influence, popula- 
tion density, distance factors, and capital 
cities, all of which are still twentieth century 
problems. Sir William was well ahead of 
his day on politico-geographic thinking; over 
two centuries were to pass before other Brit- 
ish names became associated with the de- 
velopment of political geography. Sir Hal- 
ford Mackinder stands prominently above 
all others as^a contributor to modem po- 
litical geography, but seyeral ouMandSug,^ 
professors have written textbooks wfflcb 

y. M. Goblet, FoMod Geogf(iphu md the WqrU 
Map (New York; Frederidc A. Pfa^er, 1955), m 
5-^. In this recent work the late Irof^ssor Odolef 
(French) gave Petty credit as one ftf the founders oi 
political geography. * * ‘ ’ 
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a credit to the conservative yet practical 
science which characterizes the British 
school. Among these men are James Fair- 
grieve, Charles B. Fawcett, W. Gordon East, 
and O. H. K. Spate. The two latter men 
edited The Changing Map of Asia, which 
considers geopoliticaUy the partition of In- 
dia, the decline of British power in South- 
east Asia, and the developments in tlje cen- 
tral part of that continent. ^ 

Sm^J34X£ORD Mackinder (1861-1947) — ^A 
professor orgeoj^lpl^'^atThe University of 
London, a member of Parliament, a director 
of the London School of Economics, and 
vice-president of the Royal Geographical So- 
ciety, Sir Halford Mackinder was a guiding 
light in the development of German geo- 
politics — ^through no intention of his ovm. 
Mackinder brought to light political per- 
spective on the geographic distribution of 
land masses and bodies of water. He in- 
terpreted history as essentially a struggle 
between land and sea power. His first im- 
portant statement on the subject came in a 
lecture. i)n "The Geographical Pivot of His- 
tQiy,” delivered to the Royal Geographical 
Society in 1904. In 1919, as a warning to 
the statesmen of the Paris Peace Conference, 
he published Democratic Ideals and Reality. 
The Anglo-Saxon world paid little attention 
to the book, but Haushofer nevertheless saw 
the implications of the volume. In fact, 
Haushofer referred to Mackinder as “the 
most brilliant English geopolitician,"' ac- 
knowledging a deep debt of gratitude to him. 

Mackinder ^ngJ^jd the continents, o f 
Europe^^s ia, au jjLjJ rica as a Wox H rlsland , 
forming one land 

right on this page). H e noted that three 
quarti^sijfithe world wagjagjsy^ only one 
qdgrteiLland Of the Ifend, th^W^^sland 
had twd thirds^ and the other land masses — 
pracipally North America, South America, 
la^d Australia—- one third; the Worid-Isfcd 
had fourteen, sixteenths of the ;^^ulatkm, 
other land areas two sixteepjth^. 


The key' to the World-Island was the pivot 
area, or the Heartland. At first Mackinder 
defined the Heartland as a vast area in 
Eurasia that was characterized by Arctic and 
interior drainage. This area stretched from 
the Volga River to eastern Siberia and from 
the Himalayas to the Arctic Sea. It in- 
cluded most of the Irania!n Upland in the 
southwest and much of the Mongolian up-* 
land in the southeast. Th^pivot area was 
not vulnerable to sea power. In 1904 the 
Heartland was, politically, entirely Russian 
in eastern Europe and largely Russian in 
Asia, aldipugh western China, part of Mon- 
golia, Afghanistan, and — except for a narrCTw** 

THE GEOGItAPHlCAL MVOT OF MSTOITr 



coastal strip in each case — ^Baluchistan and 
Persia were also included, Mackinder later 
extended the Heartland concept westward 
to include much or all of European Russia. 
At present the Heartland is commonly under- 
stood to include all of the Soviet Union 
except the Far Eastern territories. Mackin- 
der specifically excluded Lenaland in 1943. 

Around Mackinder s Heartland, in the area 
known as the “Inner or Marginal Crescent,"" 
was an arc of Coastland defined as an area 
of drainage into navigable seas. The Coast- 
land included all Continental Europe except 
the Heartland portion of Russia; the mon- 
soon areas of Asia — ^India, Southeast Asia, 
and most of China — ^were also included. 
The Outer or Offshore Islands were the Brit- 
ish and Japanese homelands. The outlying 
islands in die Outer or Insular Crescent con- 
sisted largely of the Americas and Australia. 
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Africa south of the Sahara Desert was con- 
sidered a southern but secondary Heart- 
land, connected by the bridge of Arabia to 
the northern or main Heartland. 

Mackinder believed firmly m the primary 
importance of the Heartland in Eurasia. 
Later m 1918 he expressed his thesis m the 
now-famous lines: 

m 

Who rules East Europe commands the Heartland: 
Who rules the Heartland commands the World- 

Island: 

Who rules the World-Island commands the 

World.i2 

^ .Mackmder also recognized the strategic 
location of Germany in the peninsula of 
Europe with reference to the Heartland. 
The north, central, and west areas of the 
Heartland were a vast plain or great low- 
land, broken only by the Ural Mountains, 
and the lowland merged into the plains of 
north Germany Although m the past 
Europe had been frequently invaded from 
the steppes of Asia, why could not the di- 
rection of invasion be reversed^ In 1904 
Mackinder asserted in his address on "The 
Geographical Pivot of History’': 

The oversetting of the balance of power in fa- 
vour of the pivot state, resulting m its expansion 
over the marginal lands of Euro-Asia, would pei- 
mit the use of vast continental resources for fleet 
building, and the empire of the world would 
then be in sight. This might happen if Germany 
were to ally herself with Russia. 

During World War II Mackinder stated 
that his Heartl'and idea was "more valid and 
useful today than it was either twenty or 
forty years ago*’ and concluded that 

All things considered, the conclusion is un- 
avoidable that if the Soviet Union emerges from 
this war as conqueror of Germany, she must 
rank as the greatest land Power on the globe. 
Moreover, she will be the Power in the strategi- 
cally strongest defensive position. The Heart- 
land is the greatest natural fortress on earth. For 


Halford, J. Mackinder, DemocraUc Ideab and 
ReaBty (Holt, 1942), p, 150. 


the first time in history it is manned by a garrison 
sufficient both in number and quahty.^® 

GEOPOLITICS IN POLAND 

Poland, situated on the constriction of the 
European land mass between the Baltic and 
Black seas, has had an xmusually turbulent 
geopolitical history durmg and since medie- 
val tunes. The area is traversed by east- 
west land routes based on segments of river 
valleys. To the south and east the great 
Alpine barrier is lower and less obstructive 
to human'movement, thus north-south routes 
enter Poland and intersect the lateral river 
valley routes, forming a crossroads region. 
History has proved this region to have been 
one of struggle with Poland fighting m it 
for her existence as a state. 

The area possesses geographical unity by 
virtue of the hydrological pattern, and there 
has been a tendency to unify it into one coun- 
try. From the twelfth to the sixteenth cen- 
tury Poland and Lithuania vied for supremacy 
between the Oder and the Dvina rivers, 
with the former country ultimately success- 
ful. Neighboring countries have in turn 
thrust their power mto the area: Russia from 
the east, Germany from the west, Sweden 
from the Baltic, and Turkey from the Black 
Sea. Possession of the region, or a part of 
it, was of importance in the power politics 
of the day, for it strengthened a country's 
position in Europe. If penetration into the 
Polish area from more than one side de- 
stroyed the equilibrium, partition was the 
result. However, partition has to date 
proved to be only provisional because of the 
buoyancy of the Polish nation and its sus- 
tained will to exist as a state, 

Eugeniusz Romer (1871--1954), a. pro- 
fessor of geography at the University of 
Lemberg, analyzed Poland's position as tho* 


Halford J. Mackinder, "The Round World and 
the Winning of the Peace," Foreign (July, 

1943), 601. 
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most easterly of the three peninsular bases 
of Europe, the others being France and 
Germany. Each of these areas offered 
access fiom north to south. Romer also 
advanced the thesis, counter to Ratzel's, that 
the geographical environment does not de- 
termine the state s development but pre- 
sents several possibilities, among which the 
people may choose. 

POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY IN FRANCE 

Geopolitics is not taught in French univer- 
sities, nor as a term does it enter to any ex- 
tent into the language of the country. The 
study of man in relation to space and his 
utilization of this space falls into the category 
of human geography (geographie humaine). 
It was Vidal de la Blache (1845-1918) who 
gave impetus to modern geography in France 
through regional studies and adherence to a 
historical, and even archeological, approach. 
He directly opposed RatzeFs doctrine of 
man-space determmism, teaching that geo- 
graphic phenomena is suflSciently fluid to 
provide man with a choice of action. Fol- 
lowers of Vidal de la Blache have continued 
this line of thought in the well-known vol- 
umes of GSographie Universelle^ published 
by Armand Colin in Paris. 

Deepening the rift between French geog- 
raphers and geopolitics has_been a distrust 
of German Geopolitik for its justification of 
the growth of a state at the expense of its 
neighbors. Only an occasional French pub- 
lication deals with geopolitics as a study 
distinct from the accepted human or regional 
works. Between the two world wars J. 
Ancel published his La GeopoUtique wiA 
the object of refuting the ideas of the Ger- 
man geopoliticians Since 1945 only one 
book on the subject has appeared in French 
academic circles, La Politique des JEtats et 


His article was translated and appeared as "Po- 
land: The Land and the State" in Tm Geogmphicd 
Review, IV, No. 1 (July, 191T). 


leur Geographie by Professor Jean Gottman. 

French geographers have never become 
involved in matters of state, despite the fact 
that great politicians and philosophers such 
as Richelieu, Vauban, and Montesquieu have 
availed themselves of geopolitical principles 
as devices of statecraft. On the other hand, 
French geographers have in their teachings 
and writings accepted the existence of a vast 
colonial empire, especially Africa. French 
expansion is explained in terms of civiliza- 
tion, based on the principles of the Revolu- 
tion of 1789, in which individual initiative is 
respected. 

AMERICAN POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY 

America’s fast ascendmg role in interna- 
tional politics durmg the last three quarters 
of a century has given impetus to the study 
of geopolitics. A few outstanding scholars 
have advanced theories and developed them 
in a manner quite as brilliant as any of their 
transatlantic counterparts. The newness of 
the country and its two-ocean position of 
continental proportions have molded Ameri- 
can geopolitics into a social science quite 
distinctive from the European, despite inter- 
change of ideas. In the United States the 
relation of geography to the politics of build- 
ing a dam may be considered sound political 
geography. 

Alfred Thayer Mahan (1840-1914) — ^A 
the U nit ed States Naval Acad- 
emy in 1859, Alfred Thayer Mahan was a 
distinguished naval historian and a great 
proponent of sea power. He lectured on 
naval history and strategy at the Naval War 
College at Newport and became its president 
in 1886. Upon retirement in 1906 he was 
promoted to the rank of rear admiral* 

Mahan is best known for his numerous 
publications on sea power; The Influence of 
$ea Power upon History, 1660-^1783 (1890), 
The Influence of Sea Power upon the French 
Revolution apd Empire, 17Q8-1812 (1892), 
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and The Life of Nelson (1897). Emperor 
William II of Germany had Mahan’s The In- 
fluence of Sea Power upon History placed 
in the libraries of German naval ships. 

Mahan advanced the doctrine that control 
of the sea was the prime prerequisite of 
world power. He also believed that no 
state could be a great land and sea power 
at the same time because the problems qf 
defending a land boundary against a strong 
continental rival would preclude successful 
competition for supremacy on the sea Since 
all of the continental European states had 
to be on guard against their neighbois at the 
border and only France possessed a geo- 
graphical position suited as a base foi sea 
power, Mahan never feared that a land-sea 
power in Eurasia could seize control of the 
oceans. 

Great Britain, on the other hand, had an 
excellent insular base at home and easily de- 
fended bases abroad. Her position of great 
strength had enabled her to maintain the 
naval supremacy she acquired during the 
Napoleonic conflict. Only the United States 
had a geographical position that rivaled 
Great Britain’s. The United States, having 
no powerful potential enemies on its borders, 
possessed the advantages of insularity and 
had secure access to the great resources of a 
continent. Mahan therefore believed that 
the United States ‘might succeed Great Brit- 
ain as^tihe leading oceanic power, , To That 
advocated American control of the 
and the Cari bb ean and 
favored the construction of an ist hm ian canal 
between the Atlantic and Pacific oceans. 

Mahans id^iTmust, of course, be consid- 
ered in the li^t of the conditions of his 
time. In those days the British navy ruled 
the world’s seas, and British sea power had 
a firm geographical basis, for Britain con- 
trolled fte narrow waterways through which 
all seaborne commerce between the leading 
tede centers of the world had to pass. 
Itover Strait between England and France, 
433l3@paltar Strait and the Suez Canal at the 


western and eastern ends, respectively, of the 
Mediteiranean, and Malacca Strait betv/een 
Sumatra and Malaya were all under British 
domination. In fact, Great Biitam in 1901 
controlled all the ocean gateways to Europe, 
Asia, and Africa and all the navigable pas- 
sages among the Atlantic, Indian, and Pacific 
oceans. 

Recent Geopolitical Writers — ^After the 
death of Mahan Professor Isaiah Bowman of 
Johns Hopkms University became the lead- 
ing American geopolitician. His book, The 
New World, deals with post-World War I 
problems; it was in part the outcome of his 
mission to Europe as a geographical advisor 
on peace treaty settlements. Bowman at- 
tempted to analyze real situations — ^not jus- 
tify the claims, whatever they might be, of 
one nation agamst another. 

A leading student ia the development of 
American geopolitics was the late Nicholas 
J. Spykman, director of the Yale Institute of 
International Studies and professor of inter- 
national relations at Yale University. Spyk- 
man defined geopolitics as “the planning of 
the security policy of a country in terms of 
its geographic factors ” He believed that 
the study of ihe^ location of the state in the 
world was essential in understanding its for- 
eign policy. He recognized power as a 
means of preserving peace and believed that 
the great powers alone have the means of en- 
forcing the peace. As a student of interna- 
tional relations, he noted that geopolitics re- 
vealed a picture of forces relative to a given 
frame of reference at a given time. A region 
from a geopolitical viewpoint was deter- 
mined by the factors of geography and by 
the dynamic changes in the power centers. 
Geopolitical analysis was by its very nature 
dynamic and not static. 

Isaiah Bowman, The New World (World Book/ 
1921) ^ 

Nicholas John Spykman, The Geogtaphu of 
Peace (Harconrt, Brace, 1944), pp. See aTs6 
America’s Strategy in World Politics (Harcourfc, 
Brace, 1942). 
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Spykman had carefully studied the ideas 
of Mackinder. He questioned the vahdity 
of the thesis of the English geographer rela- 
tive to the pivot area, or the Heartland, as 
expressed m 1904 and 1919. He doubted 
whether the Heartland would be, at least m 
the immediate future, a center of world 
power potential, pointing out that climatic 
conditions, agrarian productivity, the dis- 
tribution of coal, iron, oil, and water power, 
and the geographical obstacles along the 
north, east, south, and southwest boundaries 
of the huge pivot area tended to lessen the 
validity of Mackinders thesis.'^ The posi- 
tion of the central Asiatic regions of the 
Soviets would be less important if" Chma 
and India were themselves more mdustrially 
developed than these areas of the Soviet 
Umon. Spykman generally believed that 
Russian power would remain primarily west 
of The^Urals, not in the central Siberian re- 
gion. \ 

Spykman considered the "rmland’’ of 
Eurasia as more important _than Heart- 
land" Occupying the intermediate region 
between the Heartland and the marginal 
seas, the “rimland” specifically included all 
oPcpntinental Europe except Russia, Asia 
Minor, Arabia, Iraq, Persia, Afghanistan, 
India, southeastern Asia, China, Korea, and 
eastern Siberia. All this area was consid- 
ered largely a buffer zone between- aea 
power and lan^ power. He stated his thesis 
as follows; ^' Who controls the nm tod rule s 
l^asia; who rufeEmrasia^on^^ des- 
tinies of 

Continuing his analysis of Eurasia, he con- 
sidered Great Britain and Japan as political 
and military centers of power outside the 
rimland, off the Chores of western Europe 
and eastern Asia, respectively. Ajfrica and 
Australia were off-shore continents, with 
^ Africa related to the southwestern shores of 
^B^rasia by the European Mediterranean Sea 
Australia to the southeastam shores of 


The Geography of the Feace» p. 43. 


Eurasia by the Asiatic Mediterranean Sea.^® 
The power potential of both these continents 
was seen as restricted. 

Spykman pictured the United States as 
surroimded by the land masses of Eurasia, 
Africa, and Australia and separated from 
the power centers of Europe and Asia by 
the Atlantic and Pacific oceans. Eurasia, 
Africa, and Australia together were about 
equal in energy output to the New World, 
but they had a population ten times as great 
and an area two and one half times as large 
as that of the New World. He did not foresee 
to any great extent the development of the 
Arctic Mediterranean .as a leading transit 
zone. He asserted that the leading politi- 
cal objective of the United States in peace 
and war should be to prevent the unification 
of the power centers in the Old World 
against &e United States. 

Spykman felt that France was not strong 
enough to restrain Germany, but that Russia 
would be the strongest land power in Eu- 
He believed that a unified rimland 
would be a menace to Russia as well as to 
the United States. As a consequence of 
these factors, he advocated an alliance of the 
United States, the Soviet Union, and Great 
Britain to preserve the peace. A peaceful 
world based on the balance of power in 
Eurasia and the cooperation of the United 
States, the Soviet Union, and Great Britain 
in an effective security system were his main 
objectives. 

In the 1930 s Professor Samuel Van Valken- 
burg of Clark University came to the fore 
with his geographical interpretation of inter- 
national relations on the basis of individual 
states. Professor Derwent Whittlesey of 
Harvard, Professor Hans Weigert of George- 
town University, and Professor Richard 
Hartshome of the University of Wisconsin 
have contributed influential writings of a 


Asiatic Mediterranean Sea refers to the 
water bodies separating Australia from soudieastem 
Asia. 
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geopolitical nature, the latter having been 
selected to present the status of political 
geography in a recent inventory of all Amer- 
ican geography,^® 

CONCLUSION 

War and peace may come and go, but the 
environmental factors in geography remam 


19 Preston E. James and Clarence F. Jones (eds ), 
Amencan Geography Inventory and Prospect ( Syra- 
cuse Umversity Press, 1954) 


relatively constant The Rhine still flows to 
the sea regardless of what state maintains the 
historic watch over it in days of peace or 
no matter whose blood stains its waters in 
days of war. Man may mold the resources 
of the earth to produce a golden age m 
civilization, or man may be destined to use 
the resources of the earth to destroy him- 
self In either case, however, one thing is 
certam: as long as international relations 
exist in the world, geography will remain 
an important consideration and influence. 


Study Questions 


1, Name some of the earliest scholars who 
delved into problems of political geography. 

2 Cite several examples of practical geopoli- 
tics m world history. 

3 What dynamic role has geopolitics played in 
the history of modern Germany? 

4 State the essential concepts in the geopoli- 
tics of the Men of Munich. 

5. What was the influence of Friedrich Ratzel 
on pohtical geography? 

6. Show the lelationship between the ideas of 
the organic state and Lehensraum. 

7. What was the relationship between Haus- 
hofer and Hitler and between the geopoli- 
ticians and the Nazis? 

8. Describe the world political outlook as de- 
veloped by the Men of Munich. 


9 What was KjelMn's plan for studying the 
state? 

10. Conti ast the conservatism of the Bzitish 
School of geopolitics with the aggressive as- 
pects of the German School and explain the 
difference. 

11. How have geographic factors affected Po- 
land's struggle for existence as a state? 

12. Along what lines did geopohtical thinking 
develop in France? 

13. Compare the ideas of Mackinder and Spyk- 
man relative to the geopolitical structure of 
the world. 

14. Summarize the teachings of Alfred Thayei 
Mahan. 

15. Name several major geopohtical problems 
of the postwar world. 



CHAPTER THREE 


The Political Area 


The study of diiBFerent Jypes of regions. 

constiliilcs tin impqiUml aspec t of the 
'jcicnco oi lyooerapii v. Vpp ropTjalcs llicn. 
Tor slndv in pohlical <j:co<Utipli\ js the po- 

^ 0 ^ « 1 Jf m n G •Am mm h ■- i 

litical area ib a tv pc ol roiQpn In llu'crv^ 
at least, political areas are at any given time 
sharply delineated by boundaries, their size 
can be computed in square miles. In con- 
trast, other types of geographic regions, such 
as physiographic, agricultural, or manufac- 
turing, do not lend themselves to precise 
measurement. Even though they may exist 
on maps as clearly defined areas, their ex- 
pression on the face of the earth is subject 
to irregularity, fragmentation, and transition” 
from one type of region to another. Hilly 
belts separate mountainous terrain from 
plains, grazing regions merge* gradually into 
crop lands, and industrial concentrations are 
interspersed with rural activities. Only por 
litical areas possess boundaries wnich may 
be precisely'^eEmi^^ on the surface ot the 
earth. 

As suggested in Chapter One of this text, 
political areas range from independent states 


down to the smallest administrative units 
of local governments. ^Regardle ss of si^e 
or importance, all political areas sh ould have 
one characteristic in common — ^governmental 
unJtyTKroii^ states ( United 

""NaSons, IClTCT countries, British Common- 
wealth) may have some of the prerequisites 
of a political area, but usually any such af- 
filiations among states are for some specific 
purpose in which governmental unity is non- 
existent or of secondary importance, ^To mo st 
specialists, the study of political geo graphy 
is normally limite d to political areas shaving 
”lKe sHHisbF^ states ,^ or 

dependSiTareasI^ ^ The m ajor administrative 


di visions of nationafli nlBnBa^ de- 

scribed^d analyzed. KTiilSple-state groups, 
on the other hanc!,*are"uSuaI^ Considered in 
light <S riheln 3iv idu$ 3 uruts" oF which they 
are ^nyfised ."" 

STATES OF THE WORLD 

The number of independent states in the 
world is constantly changing. Several new 
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countries have appeared on the map as the 
outcome of World War II, others have re- 
sulted from the recent surge of nationahsm 
in northern Africa and along the southern 
and eastern peripheries of Asia At any 
given time the exact numbei of states exist- 
ing in the \vorld can be cited only with some 
arbitrary qualification, no sharp formula 
exists to determme the degree of autonomy 
that a political area must possess in order 
to be classed as independent. As a rule in- 
dependence denotes in a formal sense two 
things: the existence of a foreign office and 
the capacity to enter into international com- 
mitments or adhere to mternational organi- 
zations, such as the United Nations. 

Foi the purpose of this discussion, ninety- 
one political areas are considered as mde- 
pendent states. Full sovereignty in most of 
these can, without reservation, be recognized 
(Mexico, Sweden, Thailand). However, 
some political areas are included which do 
not enjoy complete freedom from external 
cpntrol but, on th^ other hand, can neither 
be assigned the rank of a dependent area . 
nor designated as an internal administrative 
division of another state. The status of the 
eastern European satellites of the USSR 
(Poland, Hungary, Bulgaria) in the decade 
after World War II did not measure up to 
the concept of independence in the Western 
sense* However, as the case of Tito il- 
lustrates, the degree of independence can 
change even under Communist rule. Outer, 
Mongoha in Asia also falls into the satellite^ 
category. In Europe a half dozen political 
oddities, inherited from feudal times and pos-^ 
sessing varying degrees of self-rule, are us- 
ually included in any list of states^ (Andorra, 
Liechtenstein, Monaco, San Marino, Vatican 

City); 

Included also are new states that arose as 
the result of f)ost-World War ll exigencies and 
may be only of a provisional nature (a sec- 
ond Germany, a second Korea, a second 
Vietnam, and Formwa as a s^nd China). 
Dominions of the British Commonwealth 


automatically fall into the category of inde- 
pendent states because of theii self-rule, but 
no other colonial power has yet worked out 
any comparable political system for con- 
federation of former dependencies, except 
possibly the relation of Vietnam (south), 
Laos, and Cambodia in the French Union. 
The number of states is, in the near future, 
scheduled to be augmented: Morocco and 
T unisia are now receivmg their mdepend- 
ence from France, and Cold Coast and other 
Bntish dependencies are on the verge of 
becommg Dominions. 

Distribution— The world’s independent 
states extend to all of the habitable con- 
tinents and many of their numerous off- 
shore islands. Within this widespread pat- 
tern, however, the distribution is very un- 
even. Europe alone accounts for thirty- 
three of the ninety-one states (including 
the USSR and Turkey); Asia follows closely 
with another twenty-eight. 'Thus, on the 
Ehrasian land mass are to be found ap- 
proximately two thirds of all independent 
countries. Latin America, which includes 
‘the Caribbean region as well as South Amer- 
ica, also fl^6s heavily in the count, with 
twenty states. At the other extreme stand 
Anglo-America and Oceania, each with only 
two independent states. 

Classification — ^The states of the world are 
so varied in all aspects of their make-up that 
it is indeed difBcult to classify them other 
than in rather vague categories. Mention 
has already been made of “major powers” 
and “minor powers,” which is nothing more 
than a method of identifying the stronger 
states at any given time. Van Valkenburg 
devised a system of placing states in cate- 
gories normally utilized for identifying land- 
scapes vspthin the cycle of erosion: youthful^ 
rmture, and old age. Certainly, states go 
though cycles of development, hut the 
rather consistent age level of , the hummi 
element in control of government prevents 
full cydical expresiitM'aS’ ia the case of ac- 
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tion by the physical elements. Goblet dis- 
tmguishes an intensive state from an exten- 
sive state and recognizes a mixed state, which 
combines their characteristics. The inten- 
sive state seeks to develop from withm, ad- 
vancing toward perfection in utilization of 
its wealth and m political stability. The ex- 
tensive state seeks to feed on areas outside 
its boundaries in order to attain political 
stature and otherwise increase its prestige 
in world affairs. Any state may change from 
one to another of these types, or it may ex- 
hibit the tendencies of both at any given 
period. 

It is possible to distinguish states in ac- 
cordance with the type of government pre- 
vailing in each, republic, kingdom, empire. 
Any such classification, however, is apt to 
be rather meaningless. Britain is a kingdom 
and France a republic, yet their political 
systems are in many ways comparable. On 
the other hand bodi the United States and 
Bulgaria, which obviously have strongly con- 
trasting political systems, are both labeled 
republics. Very simple classifications, each 
with two principal categories, may be em- 
ployed, but without very profound results; 
for example, states may be maritime or con- 
tinental. Frequently used is the distinction 
between the states of the Free World and 
those of the Communist World. 

No satisfactory classification of political 
areas based on geographic features has been 
devised. Each pohtical area is unique, and 
its features can be discussed only in general 
terms. Moreover, the responses to these 
features defy the setting up of arbitrary 
categones by which to pigeonhole states. 
Both Switzerland and Afghanistan, for exam- 
ple, are mountainous states; yet, one is highly 
developed and orderly, and the other is 
ipoorly developed and has some ^ warlike 
* tfibes within its confines* Most large states 
have such a variety of physical featnres that 
it is impractical to segregate any one or two 
upon which to provide a basis for olassifioa- 
tion. The United States is not a mountain 


state, a plains state, or a plateau state, but 
a combination of all tliree 
Of some value m geopolitical study is the 
arrangement of states in broad regional pat- 
terns. Geographers and political scientists 
alike are prone to section off the world into 
great pohtical regions. There are numerous 
ways to effect this type of a break-down, but 
representative units might be Western Eu- 
rope, Middle East, Insular Far East, and 
Latin America. Thus, the states within each 
one of such blocs could conceivably be con- 
sidered as a category in a regional classifica- 
tion based on geographic location. 

Grouping of States — ^The grouping of states 
has long been a characteristic of interna- 
tional politics. The banding together of 
countries to prevent war or to protect them- 
selves should war come is without doubt the 
usual form of this type of concerted action. 
History books endlessly discuss alliances, en- 
tentes, leagues, blocs, and other multiple- 
state groups. In the unsettled postwar 
world the tendency among states to group 
themselves as a means of mutual aid and to 
facilitate defense is stronger than ever. The 
greatest effort in this direction is the United 
Nations, which embraces most of the po- 
litical areas of the globe.^ The tendency is 
toward universal membership. Every coun- 
try in the Western Hemisphere is a member, 
and Western Europe, the Middle East, and 
South and Southeast Asia, together with 
Oceania, contribute heavily to the member- 
ship. Recently the door has been opened 
to former Axis powers, to some of the satel- 
lite states, and to traditionally neutral coun- 
tries. The few remaining nonmembers are 
small coimtries, such as microstates, neutral 
Switzerland, and the so-called ' provisionaF 
states (North Korea, South Korea). Red 
China has been denied representation by the 


^Russia enjoys special consideration by virtue of 
Ukraine and Byelorussia, two of the Soviet So<aah 
isUc Bepubhcs within the USSR, which are (iounted 
individually in addition to the USSR itself. 
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Western World, despite repeated application 
and support by the Soviet bloc. Ironically 
enough, the United Nations, created as an 
agency of world security, has itself been di- 
vided on global issues by the same cleavage 
that has brought about a bipolarization of 
global power. 

Another important grouping of states com- 
prises the fifteen members of the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization (NATO). The 
United States and Canada stand as the west- 
ern guard to security in the North Atlantic 
community. In Europe thirteen member na- 
tions make up a zone of defense between the 
Atlantic and the Iron Curtain. Nine of them 
fringe or lie close to the ocean itself (the 
United Kingdom, Iceland, Norway, Denmark, 
the Netherlands, Belgium, Luxembourg, 
France, and Portugal); two are m Central 
Europe, touching territory of the Soviet bloc 
(West Germany, Italy); and the remaining 
two carry the zone deep into the Eurasion 
land mass (Greece, Turkey). Fourteen of 
the NATO countries are also members of the 
United Nations; only West Germany belongs 
to NATO but not the UN group. In South- 
east Asia and the southwest Pacific are repre- 
sented the SEATO group of countries (Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, Philippines, Pakistan, 
Thailand, the United States, the United 
Kingdom, and France). Patterned after 
NATO, this treaty organization is younger 
and structurally more unwieldy. Diversity 
of interests in the area, plus the great dis- 
tances involved for the participating na- 
tions, weakens any potential contributing 
force which might be developed here to re- 
sist aggression. 

The Soviet power orbit, made up of the 
USSR and its European and Asiatic satel- 
lites, constitutes another distinct group of 
states haying a community of interests. 
Welded together by a common political 
ideology this bloc of territory expresses in 
various degrees a Commtmist type of state. 
In the area within the orbit, aside from the 
USSR itself, military alliances and coalitions 


have been forged since the end of World 
War II, culminating with the creation of 
Communist sections in two countries for- 
merly recognized as unified: Korea and 
Vietnam. 

The Arab League illustrates a strong as- 
sociation of states based on kindred ethnic 
ties of religion, language, and racial heritage, 
on regional community of interests, and on 
common political aspirations. The Organi- 
zation of American States and Benelux illus- 
trate two rather loosely knit organizations 
whereby regional groups of states seek to ben- 
efit by a limited pooling of interests The 
former has for its objectives the promotion 
and maintenance of peace, commerce, and 
friendship The latter functions largely in 
the furthering of economic relations among 
the three small states of the Netherlands, Bel- 
gium, and Luxembourg. The British Com- 
monwealth (and, in a sense, any colonial em- 
pire) represents groupings of political aieas 
(including dependencies). Likewise, other 
groups of states and combinations of political 
areas show at least some relationship among 
them beyond that of normal commerce or 
friendly diplomatic gestures. 

NATURAL SEHING OF POLITICAL AREAS 

Although the political area at the outset may 
be discussed in terms of its historical de- 
velopment and political framework, the nat- 
ural setting comes into play to condition the 
composite pattern which evolves. These fea- 
tures help to determine the relative impor- 
tance of the political area with respect to 
other political areas and may account for 
the ease of expansion or vulnerability to at- 
tack. Freedofa of action versus restriction 
because of '‘encirclement” in foreign rela- 
tions may likewise be indicated by the nat- 
ural , setting. The internal development .of 
the pblitical area depends to a ceimin extent 
upon the natural setting: pattern of popu- 
lation distribution, hedth and energy of 
the population, development of economic 
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strength, and degree of cohesive force within 
the state. Finally, the alignment and type 
of international and internal boundaries may 
be partially dependent upon the natural set- 
ting. 

Expressed as geographic factors, this set- 
ting IS tangibly evident in every political 
area, in some cases spectacular and looming 
as classic examples relating the state to the 
earth, but frequently commonplace to the 
extent that they mavpacSs" unnoticed as earth 
relationships. \]£Jed^aphic factors makmg 
up the natural settmg which thus contribute 
to the moldmg of a political area are nu- 
merous and diverse, but they may be grouped 
into three broad categories: locational fea- 
tures, features of the natural landscape, and 
natural resources. 

Locational Featubes — ^Position, size, and 
shape all figure as locational features of any 
political area The last two of these three 
features may be measured, the first may not. 

Position Position provides the geographic 
settmg in which a state must largely depend 
for existence and for success in competi- 
tion with other states. In ancient times 
powerful empires were founded on irriga- 
tion agriculture and centered on large rivers 
flowing through the fertile soil of desert 
areas.i/Thus, positions astride the lower 
reaches of the Nile, the Tigris-Euphrates, 
and the Indus all gave rise to the “great 
powers” of the day: Egypt, Babylonia, and 
the eastern reaches of Darius" empire. The 
Mediterranean as a seat of classical culture 
became the center of world civilization, and 
a position upon its shores was essential to 
dominance in that era: Carthage, Greece, the 
Byzantine Empire, the Roman Empire. 
Later, in the age of exploration across the 
great oceans of the world the keynote to 
power was location on the littoral of the 
North Atlantic: Spain, Portugal, Great Brit- 
ain, France, the Netherlands. 

In modern times accessibility denotes a 
great advantage in the location of any po- 


litical area. States situated on the margin 
of continents or occupymg their offshore is- 
lands stand to benefit because of access to 
world trade routes. The insular positions 
of Great Britain and Japan afforded them 
opportunity to develop as two of the most 
commercially active countries in the world. 
The United^ Sta%es--andJFr^ each facing 
two important water bodies, also qualify as 
maritime states. Russia, endowed with aU 
the advantages of a continental power, has 
long searched for more ready access to the 
sea 

Some states, even though they may face 
the sea, suffer from isolation if they are re- 
mote from the great shipping routes of the 
world. Thus, the west-coast countries of 
South America are at a disadvantage as com- 
pared with the east-coast countries of the 
same continent. Rio de Janeiro, Buenos 
Aires, and Montevideo are ports on the 
world s second busiest seaway. Brazil, Ar- 
gentina, and Uruguay, as a result, have long 
been recipients of European culture. In 
contrast Valparaiso and Lima lie “oflF the 
beaten track” on the remote face of South 
America. But even Chile and Peru are far 
better off than many landlocked countries, 
that is, states with no access to the sea ex- 
cept by grace of other states. Afghanistan, 
Bolivia, Paraguay, and the inland countries 
of Central Europe are continually faced with 
problems of how to make contact with the 
rest of the world. The airplane has helped 
to solve such problems; but surface means 
of transportation still carry the bulk of the 
world's goods, and it is overland that culture 
most readily spreads. 

Size. The size of a state is usually a signifi- 
cant measure of its strength and importance. 
A large area is likely to possess a greater 
amount of the world s goods than a small 
area and at the same time provide greater 
variety of these goods to ensure a better bal- 
ance in economic and political development. 
However, size alone may not used as a 
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sharp criterion in determining the potential 
power of a state. An undue proportion of 
unproductive land within its boundaries, 
such as deserts or mountamous wastes, may 
even be a handicap inasmuch as transporta- 
tion difficulties are increased and problems 
of defense become more complex. In a geo- 
political sense, nevertheless, the great ex- 
tent of a country may be a vital element in 
ability to resist aggression. For example, 
China was able to mamtain her independent 
status in the west even after the Japanese 
had overrun all of the coastal sections of the 
country and most of the lower river valleys. 
In direct contiast, the resistance of a small 
country may be quickly crushed by invasion, 
as illustrated by Belgium in both world wars. 

Six states stand out as giants among those 
in the world community: the USSR, China, 
Canada, Brazil, the United States, Australia, 
five more states, although individually much 
smaller, make up an intermediate group: 
India, Argentma, Mexico, Saudi Arabia, In- 
donesia. But the preponderant number of 
states are medium-sized or small. It is strik- 
ing to note that except for the United States 
and the USSR the most powerful states of 
the twentieth century have fallen into those 
classed as medium-sized. Great Britain, 
France, Germany, Japan, and Italy, to name 
the five outstanding, all range in area from a 
little under 100,000 to a little over 200,000 
square miles. France, the largest of the 
five, is only one fourteenth as large as the 
United States. Yet, these states vigorously 
put to use the territory they did have and 
succeeded in one way or another in overcom- 
ing the handicap of a limited number of 
square mil^s: intense utilization of the soil, 
industrialization, widespread commercial 
relations with the rest of die world, the build- 
ing of colonial empires. 

Shape, No two states tave the same shape, 
although three categories of form generally 
rnclude all possibilities: compact, aMenmtedp 
mA ^agmented^ Of course any state may 


be a combination of two, or all three, of 
these categories. Before the advent of mod- 
ern warfare the defense of a state was de- 
pendent in part upon its shape. Now, in 
the face of air power and nuclear weapons, 
any attempt at border patrol is hardly more 
than a gesture. Shape, however, contmues 
to influence the. internal, development and 
functioning of a^^state. A compact form, 
such as thaf of France and Uruguay, favors 
the construction and operation of an efficient 
transportation pattern with minimum dis- 
stances between centers. Contact between 
the central government and outlying parts of 
a state is easiest and strongest when the form 
is compact. 

An attenuated form usually demands a 
longitudinal transportation system and poses 
problems for strong centralized governmental 
control, as illustrated by Chile, Norway, and 
Czechoslovakia. Fragmentation of a state 
may mean that it is composed of a group of 
islands, or it may mean that territory of an- 
other state lies between its component parts. 
Japan, the Philippines, and Indonesia pro- 
vide examples in the first situation, and at 
the moment Pakistan is the sole example in 
the second.^ A system of ferry lines and air 
routes facilitate haison among the various 
fragments in archipelago countries, with the 
result that a surprising amount of uujty can 
be maintamed with no disrupting problems. 
Between the two world wars East Prussia 
was separated from the main body of Ger- 
many by the famous Polish Corridor, which 
was a constant source of friction and was 
eliminated by territorial changes in postwar 
Europe. Pakistan, too, experiences irksome 
problems in overcoming the 900 miles of 
India stretching between the western and 
eastern parts of the country. Such a situa- 
tion is most subject to change in any ter- 
ritorial shuffle. 


^ The West Zone of Berlin m a part of West Ger- 
many might also be dted as a case of a state that is 
s^arated by teirilery " 
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Featukes of the Natural Landscape — In 
any state internal activities, even the most 
political, must take place over the natural 
landscape of the political area. The most 
dominant feature to be seen is the relief, 
whether a monotonous plain or the most 
rugged of mountainous terrain. Closely al- 
lied to topography is the hydrographic pat- 
tern of an area, draining it and at the same 
time orientmg lines of communication and 
transportation Quite likely the original 
routes of territorial expansion can be tied 
in with the hydrography, for armies and 
pioneers, like roads and railroads, follow 
valleys and seek easy passes. 

Any particular type of relief is capable of 
leaving its imprint on the cultural landscape 
and, hence, on political development. Some 
states are associated with a single type of 
topography. Denmark, a land of uniform 
relief and devoid of mineral resources, has 
* developed an agrarian economy. It has a 
long tradition of”peaceful;"“pfdsperous exist- 
ence, singularly lacking in belligerent activi- 
ties. 

Mountainous states, or mountainous parts 
of states, have long been havens of refuge for 
^peoples seeking protection from those who 
would” overpower them. Afghanistan, a 
mountain state^ is largely isolated within its 
rugged vastness. Western Ireland, "yVales, 
and the Brittany Peninsula of France by the 
culture of their inhabitants evidence a rela- 
tive seclusion from the outside world. 

Most countries encompass multiple types 
of relief, for terrain tends to change frequently 
from place to place over the surface of the 
earth. Uplands, river valleys, and coastal 
plains are evident in most states, even in 
relatively small ones. , Greede, for example, 
is divided into distinct regions by sharp 
mountain relief. In ancient times the 
|»ocketlike lowlands gave rise to small — even 
powerful — ^states, two of which, Athens and 
Sparta, strongly influenced the course of 
history in the ancient world. Without ex- 
ception,* the larger states of the world con- 


tain sufficient variety of relief to offer great 
diversity of development. 

Chmate may be considered an integral 
part of the natural landscape. It was 
pointed out earlier that the world s more 
powerful states tended to develop where the 
clin^te. favors Jiuma]L.e^^ lacks ex- 

tremes that curtail resourcefulness and ac- 
tivity on the part of man. By the statistical 
recording of weather phenomena it is pos- 
sible to know much about the climate of any 
political area. Seasonal rhythm of tempera- 
ture, rainfall regime, and many other aspects 
of climate — even to the point of recognizing 
long-range cycles in weather behavior — can 
be measured. Accordingly, agricjulture^^^- 
velopment of hydroelectric energy, construc- 
tion, and “Other types of activity can be 
adapted to the climatic factor of tiie natural 
landscape. 

But Ae response of human beings them- 
selves to temperatures, humidities, and other 
climatic elements is far from so exact a 
science. It is known that there is definite 
relationship between climatological data, on 
one hand, and capacity to produce, health 
statistics, and demographic trends, on the 
other. Just where a ‘‘good"" climate ends and 
a “bad"" one starts is not a line that can be 
accurately plotted on a map. Whether 
or not white men can carry on sustained labor 
in the tropics is still subject to conjecture. 
Nevertheless, human vigor and ingenuity 
spring from the so-caUed stimulating tem- 
perate climatic regions, and here are found 
the energetic populations that produce the 
most and set up the*most powerful political 
organizations. 

Natural Resources— All of the physical 
wealth and advantages of a political area 
may be considered as its natural resources. 
Even characteristics difficult to evaluate, 
such as location and landforms, may con- 
ceivably be included. More ccRinmonly, 
however, the term is limited to physical sub- 
stances of the natural environment which 
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directly serve to produce goods of economic 
value. Nearly all the individual items in 
any conventional inventory of natural re- 
sources would come under one of the fol- 
lowing three headmgs: mmerals (metals, 
buildmg materials, petroleum, water, soils), 
natural vegetation (forests, grasslands), and 
animal life (wild game, fish). These re- 
sources in abundance and in variety endow 
a state with a strong economic potential and 
enable it to generate political strength. 

Because of the sporadic distribution of re- 
sources over the earth, no country is en- 
tirely self-sufficient. The United States and 
the USSR approach self-sufficiency, but both 
of these states require atcess to raw mate- 
rials not found within their borders. Most 
of the stronger states possess resources which 
enable them to engage in industrial produc- 
tion by trading surpluses of what they have 
for those items which they lack. Thus 
France, with its iron ore, and England and 
Germany, with their coal, are reasonably 
fortunate in the matter of resources for heavy 
iron-and-steel production. Many small coun- 
tries must rely on very limited resources for 
any economic viability they attain. Ire- 
land, nearly void of mmerals except low- 
grade coal (peat), specializes in the pro- 
duction of animal products by virtue of its 
rich grasslands, 

ECONOMIC AND HUMAN FEATURES 

National Economies — ^Every state must 
necessarily depend upon economic strength 
for political power. A heavy iron-and-steel 
in dustry is without doubt theT)est siii^e in- 
ciex to national strength, but also essential is 
a proper balance of other economic ad- 
vantages with which to mold a strong econ- 
omy. Always a source ,of weakness in Eng- 
land has been lack of an agricultural economy 
to sustain the population. Despite heavy 
production of ah types of manufactured 
goods, the island of Great Britain was hard 
pressed for food during both world wars and 


could have crumbled m defeat had enemy 
blockades been a little more effective In 
fact, the rationing of ceitam food products 
contmued m Britain for eight years after the 
close of World War II. 

Economic and political activities m any 
political area are intricately intertwined A 
high level of economic production is to a 
large extent dependent upon the efficiency 
of the state in maintaming peace and order, 
m protectmg proj^rty, m recognizing initia- 
tive, and in rewarding effort. High produc- 
tion in the United States^eflects a govern- 
ment in full sympathy with economic enter- 
prise and one able to support it. Soviet 
production policies give full play to those 
goods which will strengthen the militaiy 
and industrial might of the state or furnish 
media for spreadmg propaganda, but they 
sadly neglect the manufacture of consumers’ 
goods other than routine necessities. Many 
medium-sized or small states have limited 
production owing to lack of opportunity to 
produce domestically, plus lack of capital 
with which to import. Heavy taxation on 
home production or prohibitive tariffs on 
imports also curtail economic activity within 
a state. 

Another economic factor governing the 
level of economic activity within a country is 
the size aM_ extent ^f the^ marke|. Mass 
production in the" United States is justified; 
in Norway it is not, unless some product 
suitable for widespread distribution to for- 
eign markets can be manufactured. One of 
the basic reasons for maintaining a colonial 
empire has been that colonies provide a 
market for the domestic production of the 
mother state. 

States are tending to assume increasingly 
greater roles in the location^ of industriev^J^ 
the* development of resources* for strategic 
r^a^a^jand^in the regulation of transporta- 
^ Notwithstanding the policy of free 
enterprise m the United States, there is gov- 
ernment control to the extent that a high 
national production, with attendant assembly 
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of raw materials and distribution of finished 
goods, does not clash with over-all efforts 
toward the welfare of the country and with 
proper defense measures. For example, the 
opening of a new air route or the exportation 
of certain commodities is subject to oflScial 
scrutiny and approval. 

Many states, including some of the most 
democratic, have tight controls on all eco- 
nomic activities. Since World War II France 
and Great Britain have jiatipnalized aU of 
the major railroads of their countries. In 
France all mineral rights belong to the state 
— ^not to the landowner on whose property 
the deposits are found 

By their very nature some countries are 
unable to develop strong economies De- 
pendence upon limited resources has already 
been stressed as a serious weakness. Inade- 
quate transportation and communication sys- 
tems normally prevent a estate from_eff^- 
tively assembling or distributing those goods 
that it might otherwise be able to produce. 
Again, political areas in less advanced parts 
of the world must frequently rely upon for- 
eign exploitation of their natural resources. 
Thus, the rubber and tin production of 
Southeast Asia and the copper mining in the 
Andes, although benefltmg the coimtries 
concerned in monetary profit, cannot be di- 
rected toward the establishment of balanced 
domestic economies. 

As a further example of weakness, within 
any political area there may be economic 
regions ^ that . have .conflicting interests. 
Whfle such environmental diversity may be 
advantageous under certain conditions, it 
can also be a divisive force. The mineral 
interests of northern Chile do not supple- 
ment die agriculture of middle Chile or the 
forestry and grazing interests of southern 
Chile. In Italy most of the economic 
strength of the country Hes north of Roma; 
the southern part of the peninsula and the 
islands of Sardinia and Sicily fail to blend 
effectively into any national economic pat- 
tern. 


Population — ^The people give vitality to a 
political area, yet, population counts alone 
cannot serve as an index to political vitality. 
Consider, for example, Australia (2,975,000 
square miles) and Portugal (85,000 square 
miles), each with approximately 9,000,000 in- 
habitants, and the vastly different geopoliti- 
cal problems that confront the two coun- 
tries. Or consider Italy (117,000 square 
miles) and Iraq (116,000 square miles), with 
^sharply contrasting population totals: the 
former with nearly 50,000,000 people and the 
latter with approximately 5,000,000. It is lit- 
tle wonder that Ratzel claimed that the un- 
qualified over-all population of a political 
area was “a dead thing.” In fact, huge 
numbers of people in a country may be a 
handicap to the generation of political 
strength; otherwise, China and India, with 
their hundreds of milhons, might well stand 
out as great powers. 

The distribution of population and the re- 
sulting density patterns within political 
areas may be very significant in evaluating 
the human factor. Thus, Japan with a popu- 
lation of about 90,000,000 on 148,000 square 
miles of territory can be computed as having 
an average density of 608 persons per square 
mile. Several countries in Northwestern 
Europe exceed this figure. However, five 
sixths of the Japanese Isles are made up of 
mountainous terrain that is generally for- 
bidding to human settlement. Accordingly, 
the distribution of population is almost ex- 
clusively along the narrow coastal plains and 
in those river valleys that offer level land or 
slopes capable of being terraced. Therefore, 
the density on the habitable part of the coun- 
try climbs to weU over 3,000 persons per 
square mile — ^more than three times greater 
than highly industrialized England, Belgium, 
or the Netherlands. Recognition of such a 
density pattern goes far to explain the Japa- 
nese dilemma of population pressure and 
man-space-resources strains. Even in states 
relatively free from overcrowding there may 
be problems relative to population distribu- 
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tion. In France, which has less than 200 
persons per square mile on territory that is 
both agriculturally rich and conducive to the 
development of industry, the government 
faces the problem of depopulation in mterior 
sections and movement of people into the 
Paris Basin and into industrial districts near 
the borders. 

The problem of manpower for military 
and industrial purposes is contmgent upon 
population — ^in this case over-all totals by 
counting heads have a greater meaning To 
ensure a suflScient number of men for a 
large army and for heavy industrial output 
the governmental policy of a state may be 
in conflict with the actual requirements for 
optimum development in terms of space 
and resources available. Aggressive nations, 
such as Germany, Italy, and Japan prior to 
World War II, illustrate this unfortunate 
paradox when they encourage a high birth 
rate and at the same time demand additional 
'living space.'' 

Etonic Groups — ^Population aspects of the 
political area can be related to the political 
pattern that evolves. Four ethnic character- 
istics are usually associated with any political 
area and lend themselves to geopolitical 
evaluation: nationality, language, religion, 
and race. 

NatiomUty. Nationality refers to the sense 
of loyalty among the persons of a group 
toward a certain state or nation. A state has 
already been defined as applying to area; a 
nation may be defined as applying to the hu- 
man ehmefit It is a group of people unified 
by social and political consciousness and by 
adherence to certain ideologies and tradi- 
tions. So strong may be these common 
bonds within a gronp that international 
boundaries are meaningless in delineating 
them* The Polish people from the last part 
of the eighteenth century until 1919 lived as 
a nation but not as a state. Chopins fiery 
music symbolizes this spirit of a proud peo- 
ple without a country and under the heel of 


an aggressor. Soviet Russia, a single state, 
IS made up of fifteen nationalities, the multi- 
nationality implied by its oJBBcial title Union 
of Soviet Socialist (Republics of) Russia. 
Georgians, Ukrainians, Turkmenians, and 
twelve other nationalities must all consider 
themselves citizens of Soviet Russia. 

Language. As in the case of nationality, 
there tends to be a certam amount of uni- 
formity between the arrangement of lan- 
guage groups and individual political areas. 
A state may have its own tongue, which is 
different from that of any other state: 
Sweden, Persia, Japan, In some instances 
two or more languages within a state are 
oiBcial: Belgium, with French and Flemish, 
Pakistan, with Urdu and Bengali; and Swit- 
zerland, with German, French, Italian, and 
Romansch. Or, quite commonly, a single 
language may sweep across international 
boundaries: German in West Germany, East 
Germany, Austria, and part of Switzerland; 
Arabic m the Middle East and northern 
Africa; and Spanish in Spam and most of 
Latin America. 

Religion. Religion is no longer a state func- 
tion as it formerly was in many parts of the 
world. Nevertheless, in some states a sin- 
gle faith dominates the population, with the 
result that it can be considered as quasi of- 
ficial: Mohammedanism in the Arab states, 
Catholicism in Spam and Latin America, and 
Buddhism in Burma and Thailand. Toler- 
ance in religious matters is widely accepted 
in the modem state, and where a number of 
religions exist side by side, as in the United 
States, political problems seldom develop. 
In the USSR and the satellite states religion 
has been de-emphasized, but to a degree it 
is tolerated. 

Bace. As a social phenomeacHi race is dif- 
ficult to qualify. TTiere are fimnan types 
distinguishable by color or other outstaad- 
ing physical characteristics, such as the 
epicantihdc fold in the eyes of Orientals. 
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There has been so much intermixture of 
population from^ place to place throughout 
the passing centuries that the concept of 
race tends to lose itself m the identification 
of nationalities or the association of people 
by the region m which they dwell or from 
which they come. 

Minorities — segment of one social class 
that finds itself outside the main body of the 
same class can be identified as a minority. 
Minorities may be small national groups, or 
they may be people of a language, religion, or 
color other than Ae population of the political 
area in which they reside. Normally minor- 
ity groups live in harmony with their neigh- 
bors or in a state of mild discontent, which 
may create much discussion but no action. 
Seldom do minority groups get out of hand 
on their own initiative, but they make excel- 
lent tools in the hands of states wishing to 
promote trouble at the expense of other 
states. The Germans used the Sudeten Ger- 
mans as the spark to generate a crisis 
whereby they gained the Sudetenland. The 
Moslems of pre-partition India, on the other 
hand, were powerful enough to effect a na- 
tion of their own in the establishment of 
Pakistan. 

POLITICAL PAHERNS OF STATES 

The political imprint superimposed over the 
natural and cultural landscapes constitutes 
one of the most artificial of patterns foimd 
on the surface of the earth. Political areas 
exhibit great diversity from place to place 
and are subject to sudden change in their 
internal structure as well as in their external 
form. Further, they may ceme into being 
overnight or go out of existence as quickly. 
The German Reich of Hitler was a far differ- 
ent type of political arfea than are the West 
and East Germanics of the postwar world. 
Earlier in the century Austria-Hungary, 
Serbia, and Tannu Tuva appeared in a^ses 
as autonomous states. Only the newest at- 


lases show Libya, Sudan, Laos, and Cam- 
bodia as states. Nevertheless, pohtical areas 
tend to develop along certain fixed hnes. 
Moreover, each state traditionally possesses 
a government of some type, the auifliority of 
which emanates from a capital, is compart- 
mentized into internal admmistrative sub- 
divisions, and is normally encompassed by 
definite boundaries. 

Developmental Features — ^The region in 
which a state originates is said to be its 
nuclear core, or core area. The French 
state had its beginnings in the He de France 
district of the Paris Basin. The USSR as a 
state grew from the Muscovite region in the 
valley of the Oka River. The core area of 
modem Turkey on the Anatolian plateau can 
be traced back to the thirteenth century. 
Some states have multiple core areas, such as 
the Umted States, with its separate centers 
of early colonization along the east coast, 
and Italy, which came into being as an 
amalgamation of numerous small states. 
Other states, as illustrated by Pakistan and 
Israel, appear on the map so suddenly that 
they are without true core areas except as 
might have been inherited from another po- 
litical regime. Still other states do not pres- 
ently have the opportunity for expansion and 
remain without territory beyond that in the 
core area. Haiti and Hungary are num- 
bered among this type as are numerous other 
small states. 

Most states extend over territory beyond 
the core areas in which they were founded. 
In some instances the outlying regions have 
been developed to become integrated cul- 
turally, economically, and politically into the 
state. France is perhaps the perfect exam- 
ple of a state in which population and po- 
litical control have been spread to effect a 
homogeneous political area. In other in- 
stances territory incorporated within the 
boundaries of a state has remained unde- 
veloped and reflects imperfect political con- 
trol. Vast reaches in the Amazon Valley 
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and on the Mato Grosso plateau are but 
little integrated into Brazil’s cultural and 
economic patterns In fact, some of the 
political divisions m diese remote regions 
have the status of territories rather than of 
states. The American West durmg the last 
century was outlying, pioneer country, re- 
mote from the Washmgton government; in 
fact, New Mexico, Arizona, and part of Okla- 
homa were territories rather than states un- 
til well into the present century. 

Somewhat apart from the core area, yet a 
vital part of any state’s anatomy, is the 
ecumene. Not political in itself, the ecu- 
mene generates political power, for here is 
foimd the economic heart of any political 
area. On the map it appears as the legion 
of the most dense population, the greatest 
commercial and industrial activity, and the 
most closely spaced transportation network. 
The ecumene of the United States is the 
northeastern one eighth of the country, in- 
cluding the Great Lakes region, where one 
half of the population live and where eco- 
nomic activities are most concentrated. The 
Pampas of Argentina, the Rhine and Ruhr 
valleys of West Germany, and the southern 
coastal section of Honshu in Japan are other 
examples of the ecumene. 

Unredeemed territories are political phe- 
nomena associated with the developmental 
features of the political area. Any state 
subjected to boundary changes in which 
territory is lost (either in fact or in fancy) 
may later lay claim to it, especially if the 
population living there is of the nationality 
of the state making the claim. China has a 
chain of such claims along her frontier, in- 
Mding one extending into Burma, where 
^llitary forces are now maneuvering. 

s The Capita l— T he ca|)ital of a state may 
exert ah influence far above that implied in 
its role as the administrative center. Not 
infrequently* as in news broadcastSj. London, 
Wa^rigfoh, Paris* 

cities arO used symbolically in pnrference to 


the name of the country as a whole. In 
most countries ihroughoutr the world the 
largest-aty is the capital--^^ United States, 
Switzeiland, West Germany, and several 
countries in the British Commonwealth being 
notable exceptions. Thus, a capital com- 
monly serves as the cultural and commercial 
center of a country and more often than not 
is a focal point for transportation routes. 

As is reasonable to expect, the capitals qf 
most countries can be associated with the 
core areas. By reason of this adherence to 
tradition, it is difiBcult to identify any pat- 
tern as to the placement of capitals. Based 
on space relationships alone, Madrid, Buda- 
pest, Brussels, and Bangkok are well situated, 
for they are about equidistant from the more 
remote parts of their respective countries. 
But many capitals off center from the stand- 
point of distances to various points in the 
country have excellent locations in other re- 
spects. Some capital are port cities, giving 
them an advantage in international com- 
jSierce "(Buenos Aires, Lisbon, Rangoon); 
others, in tropical latitudes, are high on 
plateaus because of a more salubiious climate 
(Mexico City, Bogota); and still others have 
been selected for some reason which at the 
time was logical only by bemg politically 
strategic (Berlin for its central location, Ot- 
tawa at the junction between English and 
French settlement in Canada, and New 
Delhi to centralize British power in the In- 
dian Empire ) . In the same vein the original 
site of Washington on the banks of the 
Potomac was selected to place it midway 
between the northern^ and southern states. 
If it were to be moved to the geographical^ 
center of the country in Kansas, the site 
would be more remote from most of the 
major population and commercial centers of 
the country than is now the case. 

Capitals can be moved from place to 
place at tbe will of the political regime in 
power. Leningrad, Cb^nglcing, Nanking, 
and Kyoto have all been full-fledged capitals 
of their states. N^w national capitals which 
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have appeared on the horizon within the 
last decade include Bonn, Pyongyang, 
Taipeh, Hanoi, and Khartoum. Some states 
have a secondary capital, or one which as- 
sumes some ,q£- the -state's administrative 
functions (Sucre in Bolivia, The Hague m 
the Netherlands, and Dacca in East Paki- 
stan). 

Political- Administrative Subdivisions — For 
effective internal political control all states 
but the very smallest must be broken down 
into administrative subdivisions. Typically, 
these secondary political areas are unitary 
in the regime of the country. France is 
made up of nmety departments; Spain, 
of fifty provinces, and Japan (exclusive of 
Hokkaido), of forty-six prefectures. In each 
case authority stems from the central govern- 
ment and IS delegated only for matters of 
local administration. In turn, these sub- 
divisions may be further broken down into 
second-order, third-order, and even fourth- 
order civil units. 

A few states are subdivided into federal 
political areas, each of which exerts author- 
ity amounting to limited autonomy. The 
states of the United States, the cantons of 
Switzerland, and Soviet Socialist republics of 
the Soviet Union represent such internal ad- 
ministrative areas. Certain regulations and 
taxes hkely to be uniform throughout aU sub- 
divisions of unitary countries may vary from 
state to state, from canton to canton, or 
from repubhc to republic in these three na- 
tions. 

In the United Kingdom are found internal 
divisions with varying amounts of autonomy; 
England, Scotian^ Wales, Northern Ireland, 
and the Isle of Man. Northern Ireland, for 
example, has its own parliament, survey, 
md govenunent printing office and handles 
other functions normally reserved for the 
central government However, it has no 
voice in foreign relations and uses the same 
money and postage stamps as Great Britain. 
Within Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


there are counties which carry on purely 
local administrative functions. 

Modern-day requirements for administer- 
mg a country are so complex that specialized 
functional areas are set up to handle many 
activities of more than routine importance. 
Usually these amount to regions withm a 
countiy that coincide with a bloc of sec- 
ondary civil divisions or a geographic re- 
gion: Town and Country Planning Adminis- 
tration in Great Bntain, Military Districts in 
France, Tennessee Valley Authority in the 
United States. 

Boundaries — International boundaries as- 
sume a major role m global politics. They 
are the attempt of man to mark off on the 
land or in the water the specific line where, 
other than along sea coasts, the sovereignty 
of one state terminates and that of another 
starts. In a sense, then, mtemational bound- 
aries are property hnes drawn on a world 
scale. Some of them endure for centuries 
( Spanish-Portuguese ) ; others are highly un- 
stable (Balkan states). Once established, 
boundaries are ordinarily altered only in one 
of the following three ways: First, there 
may be an exchange of territory between 
two states or cession of an area from one 
state to another in exchange for some other 
concession. Second, and most common, 
new boundaries appear, are shifted, or dis- 
appear in accordance with conditions set 
forth in peace treaties resulting from armed 
conflict or as territory is annexed as the out- 
come of war. Third, partition of a political 
area may bring about new boundaries — ^two 
states occupying territory where before only 
one existed. 

Types of Boundaries, Boundaries may be 
layed down on the surface of the earth to 
coincide with some physical feature, or they 
may be quite in<fependent of the natural 
landscape. In the physical category, bound- 
follow mountain crests (Andes 
between Argentina and Chile), vi^aJ^^ivides 
(Orinoco and Amazon basins separating 
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Venezuela and Brazil), or even contours 
(slopes above Gatun Lake between Canal 
Zone and the Republic of Panama). Water, 
too, serves as a physical criterion for the 
determination of boundaries. Rivers are the 
most commonly used hydrographic feature 
(Rhine between France and Germany, Rio 
Grande between the United States and Mex- 
ico, Yalu between China and North Korea). 
It is questionable, however, whether or not 
rivers make good boundaries, for a river 
valley tends to have a unifying, rather than 
a divisive, effect in cultural development. 
In some instances lakes may form boundaries 
between politicaF areas (Great Lakes be- 
tween the United States and Canada, Lake 
Geneva between France and Switzerland). 
The exact trace of a line in the water, either 
river or lake, is subject to some arbitrary de- 
cision.® 

Boundaries of an arbitrary nature fre- 
quently follow the coordinates of lines of 
latitude or longitude or form angles to them. 
This type is usually referred to as “straight 
line” or “mathgmaticar boundaries — easy to 
determine on a map. One finds numerous 
examples of such boundaries in the desert 
regions of Africa and Southwest Asia. The 
United States also has long stretches of 
mathematical boundaries in common with 
both Canada and Mexico. 

Arbitrarily drawn, but quite different from 
mathematical boundaries, are those which 
are classed as cultural and attempt to segre- 
gate ethnic groups into countries in which 
they belong or are alleged to belong, Re- 
ligion, nationality, language, history, and 


® The whole question of water boundaries is ex- 
tremely complex, and the interested student is recom- 
mended to refer to one or more of Several excellent 
works on the problem. Among these are S. Whitte- 
man Boggs, International Boundaries, A Study of 
Boundary Functions and Problems (Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1940), and Stephen B. Jones, Boundary- 
Making, a Handbook for Statesmen, Treaty Editors 
and Boundary Commissmms {Washingtons Car^ 
negie Endowment for International peace, 1945)* 


group economy have all been issues at stake 
at one time or another and not always with 
outcomes marked with success. Europe and 
Asia both have many cultural boundaries 
(among the Balkans and countries of Cen- 
tral Europe, between Ireland and Northern 
Ireland, between Israel and Jordan, between 
India and Pakistan). It is significant to 
note that in southeastern Europe many cul- 
turally drawn boundaries have, even in the 
twentieth century, ceased to exist. 

Functions of Boundaries, Boundaries per- 
form negative rather than positive functions 
in that they restrict the movement of peo- 
ple, goods, and even ideas from one state 
to another. The amount of restriction may 
be low, as between adjoining countries witfhin 
the same economic union. It is very high 
between the coimtries of the Western World 
and those of the Soviet bloc, where personal 
travel and trade may approach zero. In 
some instances great hardship is wrought on 
a population by harsh border regulations. 
After partition India and Pakistan closed the 
new boundary between them so effectively 
that it was not uncommon for members of 
the same family to remain separated by it for 
years. 

Unfortunately, the restriction on move- 
ment of goods from one state to another 
places a handicap on any semblance of 
optimum world economy. Tariffs, some of 
them formidable, are erected by states wish- 
ing to protect national industries and pre- 
vent an outward flow of credit. Likewise, 
foreign policies dictated by overzealous na- 
tionalism tend to build boundaries into bar- 
rier-like walls. The results must obviously 
be the stifling •of trade and the lowering of 
the standard of living. It is both paradoxi - 
cal and ironical that the development of 
better transportation facilities and improved 
mediums for exchange of cultural and scien- 
tific attainment should go hand in hand with 
ever greater international travel restrictions 
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and in an increasing maze of red tape in the 
customs sheds. 

DEPENDENT AREAS 

Colonial empires as a political-administrative 
type of territorial control are by no means 
new. Colonies of Phoenicia, Carthage, 
Greece, and Rome were scattered far and 
wide throughout the ancient world. Only 
after the openmg of the age of exploration 
in the fifteenth century, however, did empire 
building reach global proportions. Euro- 
pean countries on the Atlantic littoial suc- 
ceeded, in ever-increasing orbits, to parcel 
off much of Asia and all or nearly all of 
Africa, Oceania, and the Americas as part 
of their realms. Spain and Portugal, which 
were the first European countries to aspire to 
overseas colonies, at one point in history di- 
vided the whole of the New World between 
them. 

But to be a colony does not necessarily 
mean to remain one. There has been a 
strong tendency, especially in the last cen- 
tury and a half, for dependant areas to de- 
velop politically to the point where ties with 
the mother country are broken and the de- 
pendencies become sovereign states in their 
own right. This experience was shared by 
every one of the twenty-two states in the 
Western Hemisphere. 

On the eve of World II there were still 
twelve states holding possessions of con- 
siderable extent beyond the borders of the 
sovereign state: Great Britain, France, the 
Netherlands, Belgium, Portugal, Spain, Italy, 
Denmark, the United States, Australia, New 
Zealand, and Japan. The colonial regions 
were largely limited to Africa, the southern 
periphery of Asia, including the Malay Archi- 
pelago, the Caribbean area, and islands 
scattered throughout the world. But post- 
war developments are taking heavy toll in 
the areal extent of these dependmt areas. 
New states appearing in Soufiiem Asia and 


in Africa are rapidly breaking down the old 
colonial regimes The recent disappearance 
of the Indian Empire and the Dutch East 
Indies from the map as dependencies were 
undoubtedly the greatest single changes, giv- 
ing approximately one fifth of the world's 
people freedom from overseas control. 

The actual day of mdependence may come 
about in a number of ways, ranging from 
bloody revolutions to guidance by the mother 
country in the ways of statecraft. There is 
an mcreasing tendency, however, for states 
to encourage self-rule for those dependencies 
drought to be sufficiently mature politically 
(Philippines, various member nations of the 
British Commonwealth). 

State Versus Dependent Area — ^The de- 
pendent area is essentially a detached por- 
tion of the state which controls it. It is 
territory acquired by the mother state 
through conquest or some other means. The 
exact status of dependent areas in relation 
to the mother state may vary from empire 
to empire, but this status — theory at least 
— is determmed within the state itself. 
Some, or all, of the residents are citizens 
of the mother state. For example, to be a 
citizen of Puerto Rico is also to be a citizen 
of the United States. 

Despite the political limitations that may 
be placed on a dependency, it must be re- 
garded as a separate poMcal area. It h 
comprised of a unique portion of the earth's 
surface and possesses its own locational 
features, physical landscape, and natural re- 
sources. Although the broad features of 
economic development are determined by 
the mother state, the dependent area has its 
own economic pattern. Patterns of ethnic 
distribution tend to be less distinguishable 
in dependent areas than in sovereign states 
and rarely bear any relationship to the shape 
of the dependency. Control from without 
rather than from within usually prevents a 
full-scale social adjustmaat in the colonial 
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area. Each dependency has characteristic 
developmental and political-administrative 
features, but their significance to the politi- 
cal structure is less than m the case of a 
state. Any importance that a colonial capi- 
tal might have v^ould naturally be over- 
shadowed by the capital of the mother state. 
Nonetheless, all but the smallest and most 
backward of dependencies display a suf- 


ficient number of the characteristics peculiar 
to independent political areas to serve as 
a traming ground for self-government. 
Whetlier die peoples of such areas can seek 
and obtain their independence successfully 
is very possibly a question so steeped in 
human qualities, abilities, and frailties that 
at best its resolution can only be conjectured 
by the geopolitician. 


Study Questions 


1. In what way is the pohtical area unique 
among geographic regions? 

2. Why might it be difficult to decide whether 
or not a particular political area is a sover- 
eign state? 

3. List several ways in which the states of the 
world may be classified. Why is no method 
completely satisfactory? 

4 What are the unifying factors among the 
states of (a) the Arab League, (b) the 
Pan American Union, and (c) the Soviet 
bloc? 

5. Why is it impossible to measure the "posi- 
tion” of a political area? 

6. Why did the shape of a political area mean 
more a hundred years ago than it does now? 

7. List a number of individual geogiaphic fac- 
tors found in the natural setting of tihe poht- 
ical area. 


8 What is the difference between a broad ap- 
phcation and a nairow, or conventional, 
apphcation of the teim "natural resources”? 

9 Why does a country that is strong econom- 
ically tend also to be strong politically? 

10 Why may census statistics of a countiy be 
considered as "a dead thing”^ 

11. What four ethnic characteristics are usually 
associated with a geopolitical evaluation of 
a pohtical aiea? 

12. Compare the core area of a state with its 
ecumene, 

13. What is the meaning of a "federal political” 
subdivision in a state? Give examples 

14. List several types of boundaries, and give 
one or moie examples of each. 

15. In what ways are dependent areas similar to 
independent states? In what ways are they 
different? 



CHAPTER FOUR 

Population Factors 
in International Affairs 

The dyi^ic nature o( the worH’s pop*- popui^TioN AS A DYNAMIC 

tion IS basic to the problems of political 
geography. The number of people in any 

region rarely remains static; even though The world at present holds in excess of 2,500,- 
most of the world’s population will be born, 000,000 inhabitants. If each person were al- 
grow up, work, and die within the same po- lowed standing room (1% by 2 feet), the 
litical unit, a certain proportion, as a result earth’s total population could be assembled 
of wars, famines, or the drive toward im- in an area less than one fifth the size of 
proved living conditions, will migrate to Rhode Island. Actually, however, the pre- 
other areas, often giving rise to various types ponderant number of people are widely scat- 
of international problems. Likewise, the tered throughout the land hemisphere ^ with 
changing composition of those more or less densities ranging from less than one person 
stationary population groups may be related ha several hundred miles in large areas of 
to nationalistic tendencies, vi^ch stimulate Siberia, the Amazon Basin, the Sahara, and 
international friction. Consequently, since Australia, to the more than 600 persons per 
variations exist in the characteristics of popu- square mile in the urbanised industrial areas 
lation from place to place throughout the 

world, and changes occur csonstantly, the i j^e Imd hemisphere is the half of the earth's 
study of global population is a pressing and sorfaco that includes the greatest area of land, com- 

ever-continuous responsibility of students of eighiy^ight^r cent of the hnd area and ap- 

, , t proximately mnety-five per cent of the world s popu- 

mtemational affairs. hition. 
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of the United States and Europe, in the agri- 
cultural areas of the Monsoon basins and 
valleys of Southeast and Eastern Asia, and 
in the Nile Valley of Egypt These more 
than 2,500,000,000 persons are living under 
the jurisdiction of approximately eighty-four 
sovereign states. As a result of the shnnkmg 
linear dimensions of an air-age world, which 
has brought increased political contacts 
among national entities, ^ more people are 
brought into direct relationship with one an- 
other — a factor developing even further the 
interdependence of the world population 
groups. 

The varied characteristics of the world’s 
population create an outstanding problem 
and at the same time account for much of 
the interdependence that exists among some 
regions. The cultural background of any 
two groups of people may complement one 
another to the benefit of all mankind and es- 
pecially of each other. On the other hand, 
the two groups may conflict with each other 
and consequently create friction that could 
result in serious diplomatic repercussions and 
even military action if not settled by peace- 
ful compromise. Thus, variations in demo- 
graphic structure and trends are closely re- 
lated to international political problems. 

World developments are able to alter the 
population structure and characteristics with- 
in any area or region of the earth’s surface. 
For example, migrations may alter the ethnic 
composition of the population. Also, eco- 
nomic well-being may favor improved health 
and sanitation conditions that lower death 
rates and perhaps — ^although not always — 
reduce birth rates, thus causing a change in 
the age structure of the population and in 
the number of males in relation to the num- 
ber of females. Again, variations in the way 
that people make a living may change the 
rural-urban ratio, which in turn reflectis varia- 


» There are more than ISO senate political enti- 
ties in the world, although not w can he considered 
independent states. 


tions in the occupational patterns of a coun- 
try. 

Hypothetical estimates of population 
growA made several years ago by the OflSce 
of Population Research of Princeton Uni- 
versity indicate a world total for the year 
2000 of 3,300,000,000 people. The scholars 
of this office believed this projected evalua- 
tion conservative; it was based on an as- 
sumption of an accelerated growth between 
1940 and 1970 and a sharp curtailment after 
the latter date. Of this hypothetical world 
total, approximately 1,900,000,000 people 
would be m Asia. The North American 
figure of 176,000,000 was in decided contrast 
to the vast increase projected for Asia, as 
was also the figure of 21,000,000 for Oceania. 
Some increase was assumed beyond 1970, 
granting a more widespread diffusion of the 
European and American demographic pat- 
tern through Asia. Today population esti- 
mates probably are as accurate as any pre- 
dictions concerning the future generation 
because the next adult generation has already 
been born and will be the group to produce 
the oncoming generation.^ 

As of 1956 the world’s population was in- 
creasing by approximately 80,000 persons 
per day. According to this absolute increase 
alone, the world’s population would be close 
to 4,000,000,000 by the year 2000. With the 
ever-increasing life span and with lower in- 
fant mortality rates, even this larger forecast 
may well be an underestimation. Population 
numbers alone reflect ever-changing situa- 
tions. The population of the United States 
in 1950, for example, was far greater than the 
projections for that year which were made 
in 1940, based on trends between 1930 and 
1940, 

In analyzing population growth and the 
capacity of an area to support greater num- 


« The most recent data on population trends !s sup- 
plied by the United Nations Population Branch te 
regional forecasts to 1980. Asian and Latin Amerir 
can increases are of great sf^;^cance. 
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bers at fairly high standards of living, con- 
sideration must generally be given to in- 
creased agricultural productivity, state of 
industrial growth, improvement in sanitation 
and health conditions, more and better trans- 
portation facilities, and the possibility of 
greater specialization in production. In 
other words, can low levels in living stand- 
ards be raised, either through more scientific 
utilization of the resources of the area or 
through the development of specialization 
and exchange in trade with other areas? 

In any case, even though there is a con- 
troversial issue involved, the world as a 
whole does not seem to be in any immediate 
danger of becoming overpopulated.^ The 
problem essentially is one of enabling the 
world s population to live and work together 
in closer harmony, and at the same time of 
raising standards of living in underdeveloped 
areas of the world. 

Present Raxes of Growth — The world s 
population has an absolute increase of be- 
tween 30,000,000 and 35,000,000 persons 
each year. This figure is equal to approxi- 
mately the population of Mexico or of Spain 
or the combined population of the states of 
New York, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey, 
Some students have estimated that the world 
population has a net increase of 1.16 per cent 
each year; others assume a lesser rate. In 
light of mternational crises and concern 
about future stability and peace, present 
rates of growth and their variations from 
country to country have received increasing 
attention in recent years. 

Regions and Countries with Declining Rates 
of Growth Although practically all regions 
of tbe world have felt the population increase 
of the last three centuries, the rates of 
growth, nevertheless, have varied from place 


4 States have used overpopulatioh as a weapon in 
justification of their drive toward empire building. 
Germany, Italy, and Japan did so in the 1930’s. 
There is, however, no scientific definition of what 
constitutes overpopulation. 


to place and from time to time. As an exam- 
ple, the continent of Europe has provided 
immigrants for large areas in the Americas 
and in Oceania; yet much of Europe today 
is characterized by dechning rates of popula- 
tion growth. Western Europe, while under- 
going industrialization and urbanization — the 
test of modern civilization—- first experienced 
a lowermg of death rates; later, as a small- 
family pattern replaced the large-family pat- 
tern essential to group survival in the sub- 
sistent agrarian economies of the ancient 
and medieval worlds, birth rates likewise be- 
gan to decline. Before World War II much 
of northwestern and Central Europe was not 
permanently replacing its existing popula- 
tion. 

This demographic transition from high- 
mortality and high-fertihty rates to low- 
mortahfy and low-fertility rates occurred first 
in the industrially advanced countries of 
Western civilization. As the transition 
progresses, slow growth, relative stability, 
and eventual decline replace rapid rates of 
population increase characteristic of the 
early period of modernization. The se- 
quence in this demographic transition ad- 
vanced noticeably in aU of Europe except 
the extreme south and east. The same trend 
also took place in the United States and Can- 
ada, in Australia and New Zealand, and m 
the Union of South Africa — countries of 
special interest to an Anglo-American world 
position but including only a small portion of 
the world’s population. 

Many areas of the world will continue to 
experience a rise in population numbers for 
at least another generation or so and may 
then show tendencies to change from a high- 
fertility rate to a low-fertility rate. Such 
areas are the USSR, Japan, Eastern and 
southern Europe, and parts of Latin Amer- 
ica. Approximately a fifth of the vyorld’s pop- 
ulation now lives in these areas. 

Thus, areas having less than two fifths 
of the world's population showed a decline 
in fertility, or a tendency toward a decline. 
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during the 1930’s and 1940’s which may 
indicate a definite slackening of population 
growth. All such areas except Japan and 
Soviet Asia are in Europe, the Western Hem- 
isphere, and Oceania, and for the most 
part they are already industrialized and ur- 
banized or are in the process of becoming 
modernized. In more recent years, how- 
ever, increased rates of growth have indi- 
cated a continuing population increase in the 
various areas mentioned above. 

Regions of High Potential Growth, The 
vast regions of Asia and Africa, given proper 
development of their resources — ^both ma- 
terial and human — show strong possibilities 
for further growth. In size Soviet Asia, 
China, and India outrank other nations in 
Asia. India and Java have already added 
vast numbers to their populations m recent 
decades. Although census and vital statis- 
tics data are inadequate or completely lack- 
ing for many areas of Asia, it is estimated 
that the population of the continent increased 
about thirty per cent, or more than 250,- 
000,000, in the interval from 1900 to 1940. 
The absolute increase of 50,000,000 for pre- 
partition India from 1931 to 1941 is large, 
but because of the huge size of the base 
population it is not an excessive average an- 
nual percentage rate of growth. Actually 
the rate itself is slightly less than that of the 
United States. Africa with its rich resources 
is estimated as able to support an increas- 
ing population for a number of years. 

Problems of human fertility and mortality 
are related to the capacity of regions and na- 
tions to support a settled, population. Natu- 
rally in our times most people desire to live 
long and to enjoy the amenities of life. If 
more people live longer, however, even with 
no change in the birth rates, there will be 
more people in the world. Any attempt to 
estimate tiie maximum number of people a 
given area can support at certain accepted 
standards, therefore, must take into consider- 
ation the levels of fertility and mortality. 


the patterns of migration, the natural re- 
sources to be utilized, and the prevailing 
pattern of living conditions 

Past Rates of Growth — In 1650 the world's 
population totaled only about 500,000,000 
persons. The present population of more 
than 2,500,000,000 represents an increase 
of 400 per cent in approximately 300 years 
(see table on page 47). Prior to 1650 the 
many famines, plagues, and public disor- 
ders tending to accelerate death rates led 
to slow and irregular population increases. 
With the development of applied sciences 
after 1800, improved medical care, better 
diet, and improved hospitalization made 
life more secure; children and adults lived 
longer, and tlie world's population in ab- 
solute numbers increased enormously It 
must be recognized, however, that early 
population estimates may have been under- 
enumerated; and if such an error exists, the 
actual increases have been less than they are 
believed to be 

Between 1650 to 1850 the population of 
the world more than doubled, at the later 
date the total had attained a figure of more 
than a billion persons. In the last hundred 
years the population has again doubled, the 
actual increase being well in excess of a 
billion. Between 1800 and 1900 it has been 
estimated that this increase was greater 
among the Europeans than among the Asians, 
so that the number of Europeans grew from 
a fifth of the world total to about a third, 
with the number of Asians changing from 
two thirds to about a half of the world 
total. In the light of the growth of popula- 
tion in the past, this change in relative num- 
bers alone may indicate shifts in the domi- 
nance of national powers within the world 
picture. It must be recognized that rates of 
growth may reflect as well as determine cer- 
tain national policies* For example, Euro- 
pean migrations to frontier and colonial 
areas during this period, which favored large 
families in the rural dE economy, led to 
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a large natural increase and thus a high rate 
of growth in the new settlements abioad. 
Famine and disease — two major factors in 
growth limitations — ^have not been so com- 
mon m Western rural areas durmg the last 


a hundred years or more. Population in 
those areas is densely distributed, fertility 
IS high, and, with variations, mortality is 
high. The presence or absence of growth 
depends on the state of pohtical order, the 


Estimated Population in Each Continent, 1650-1950 
(In Millions) 

(Figures in parentheses show percentage distribution of world population ) 


Continent 

1650^ 

1700 

1750 

1800 

1850 

1900 

1940 

Mid-19S0 

World total 

545 

(100%) 

623 

(100%) 

728 

(100%) 

906 

(100%) 

1,171 

(100%) 

1,608 

(100%) 

2,170 

(100%) 

2,400 

(100%) 

North America 

1 

(02) 

1 

(02) 

1 

(01) 

6 

(0.7) 

26 

(23) 

81 

(5.1) 

143 

(66) 

166 

(69) 

Middle America 

6 

(11) 

6 

(10) 

5 

(07) 

10 

(11) 

13 

(11) 

25 

(16) 

42 

(1.9) 

51 

(21) 

South America 

6 

(11) 

6 

(10) 

6 

(08) 

9 

(1.0) 

20 

(1.7) 

38 

(23) 

89 

(41) 

111 

(46) 

Europe 

100 
(18 3) 

110 

(17.7) 

140 
(19 2) 

187 

(20.7) 

266 
(22 7) 

401 

(2A.9) 

543 
(25 0) 

559 

(23.3) 

Asia 

330 

(60.6) 

400 

(64.2) 

479 

(65.8) 

602 

(664) 

749 

(63.9) 

937 

(58.3) 

1,186 

(54.7) 

1,302 
(54 3) 

Africa 

100 

(183) 

98 

(157) 

95 

(131) 

90 

(9.9) 

95 

(8.1) 

120 

(7.4) 

157 

(72) 

198 

(8.3) 

Oceama 

2 

(0.4) 

2 

(0.3) 

2 

(0.3) 

2 

(0.3) 

2 

(0.2) 

6 

(0.4) 

11 

(05) 

13 

(0.5) 


Source. Above table taken from W S. and E. S Woytinsky, World Population and Production, Trends 
and Outlook (New York: The Twentieth Century Fund, 1953) 
a For 1650 and 1750-1900, estimates of Carr-Saunders, with segregation of the data for Mexico 
and the Caribbean, according to the original estimate of Wilcox, for 1700, figures interpolated on basis of 
data for 1650 and 1750, for 1940, pp 12-23, Statistical Year-Book, 1942-44, Population and Vital Statis- 
tics Reports, July, 1951, p 1. The population of the USSR in 1940 and 1950 has been distributed between 
Europe and Asia, counting 30,000,000 for the Asiatic part of the USSR and the rest for the European part. 


century as they have in India and China. 
In many Asian areas the development of 
modern transportation is contributing to a 
rapid growth in numbers by alleviating fam- 
ine conditions, with a resultant lowering of 
mortality, especially among infants. 

•Many factors are involved in the develop- 
ment of population trends. In the areas of 
dense population, such as India, Java, For- 
* mosa, Korea, Egypt, and the Caribbean, the 
colonial type of economy has prevailed for 


abundance of food, and the incidence of 
epidemic diseases. On the other hand, in 
such regions as parts of Central and South 
America and Central Africa, population 
growth has been slow, and the areas have 
remained sparsely populated in comparison 
with the Nile Valley and the river regions 
of Asia. 

Future Populations — ^How large a popula- 
tion can the world hold? Though no scien- 
tific answer can be offeredi much has been 
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written on the subject and estimates have been 
made.® Among the writers, Thomas R. 
Malthus, an English scholar (1766-1834), 
gained considerable renown for his writings 
on the relationship between population 
growth and food supply. On the basis of his 
studies Malthus gloomily predicted that since 
population increases at a greater rate than 
the means of sustenance, mankind is doomed 
to live in poverty. While the dire predic- 
tions of the Malthusian theory have not ma- 
terialized in all cases, it is still a valid hypoth- 
esis for many of the crowded areas of south 
and east Asia. 

A number of factors such as future popula- 
tion estimates and the carrying capacity of 
land are involved in the problem of popula- 
tion potentials. More than half of the 
worlds population is still subject to high 
birth and death rates, and the areas in which 
population growth is limited primarily by 
high death rates differ widely from one an- 
other in present densities of population and 
potential carrying capacity. Theoretical fu- 
ture populations can be determined by pro- 
jecting past rates of growth and present 
trends mto the future on the basis of some 
assumption as to patterns of change. In de- 
termining the potential carrying capacity of 
a region, the type of the present economy, 
the agricultural pattern, the modernization 
and urbanization pattern (wherein the popu- 
lation is capable of buying items from other 
regions), and the interregional and inter- 
national trade factors must all be taken into 
consideration. In addition, religious and 
social factors, standards of living, and health 
conditions all must be considered in estab- 
lishing population potentials. Consequently, 


» Some of the more |>rmninent of recent investiga- 
tions of demographic problems are. Marston Bates, 
The Fremlence of ‘Beopk (Scribner, 1955 )j Fair- 
field Osborn, The Limits of the Eardi (Litde, Brown, 
1958); Sir Edward John Rus^ll, World Fopuhtion 
end World Food Supplies (London: Allen &. Unwin, 
1954); Karl Sax, Standing Boom Only: The Chat- 
of Ooerpopuhthn (Beacon Fress, 1955). 


any figure given as a future population must 
be considered relatively and only for com- 
parison with other areas, rather than as an 
absolute figure for any single country or re- 
gion. 

NATIONAL GREATNESS IN TERMS OF 
AAANPOWER 

Population numbers and manpower are not 
always synonymous. Nevertheless, the mili- 
tary strength of nations is usually related to 
the size and composition of the population. 
More important, however, is the effective 


WORLD POPULATION 



organization of the population and the tech- 
nical skills developed by them. Contrast 
Japan and its 73,000,000 persons with China 
and its 450,000,000 in the long years of bitter 
conflict from 1931 to 1945. More people 
might make Australia stronger economically 
and politically; whereas fewer people might 
have made India stronger, potentially, if 
not actually, and would haye given the coun- 
try a larger voice in world affairs at a much 
earlier date. Population numbfflcs akme cer- 
tainly have not been the basis of the world 
position of Great Britain as the center ><iOf 
one of ^e most powerful empires. On the 
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Other hand, approximately the same number 
of people in Brazil have not achieved an 
economic or political power even approach- 
ing that of the United Kingdom. 

Why do numbers alone mean so little in 
determining political and economic power? 
All populations of the world must secure 
for themselves the essentials of living, 
namely, food, clothing, and shelter. In 
some countries all, or practically all, of the 
people are engaged in Aese activities related 
to mere subsistence. Consequently, such 
countries have little manpower or economic 
surplus to devote to the improvement of their 
levels- of hving through scientific or educa- 
tional and personal-service pursuits. It is 
impossible to determine how many persons 
are engaged in producing only for their own 
countries, there is considerable variation 
from country to country in the proportion of 
the population thus engaged. In Western 
European countries approximately a fourth 
of the total population is engaged in produc- 
tion for national consumption, in contrast 
with two thirds in Eastern Europe. 

Manpower is a significant factor in a study 
of peacetime as well as wartime economies. 
Countries producing a surplus of either es- 
sential or nonessential commodities can soon 
develop trade and become a source of com- 
modities for coimtries not able to produce all 
that they need or desire. The fewer people 
required to produce for domestic use, the 
better chance any country has of acquiring 
a surplus of commodities for trading pur- 
poses. A survey of occupational groups, 
therefore, is important in studies of regional 
interdependence. 

The most significant item with regard to 
the size of population is the ^ay in which 
the people of various countries have de- 
veloped available natural resources, whether 
witibto or outside the boundaries of their 
own countries. It is possible for small coun- 
tries to develop high levels of living through 
thi effective use of their national human and 
natural resources, and by the development 


of favorable trade relations with other re- 
gions. Switzerland, for example, is a small 
country that has attained a significant posi- 
tion in the world group of nations. In some 
other countries, such as England, the Nether- 
lands, and Belgium, the natural and human 
resources of relatively small countries have 
been supplemented by the utilization of the 
resources and manpower of empire areas 
much larger and more populous than the 
home countries. 

DISTRIBUTION OF THE WORLD'S 
POPUUTION 

The world’s population is distributed very 
unevenly throughout the countries of the 
world. A substantial proportion lives in 
areas with more than 600 persons per square 
mile; whereas approximately half of the 
total laud area of the world (including ice- 
caps) is occupied by people in densities of 
less than one person per four square miles. 
Of tremendous significance is the fact that 
more than 1,250,000,000 people, or half of 
the world s total population, live in India, 
China, Japan, and the archipelagos southeast 
of Asia on about 8.7 per cent of the total 
land area of the earth. 

About one seventh of the world’s popula- 
tion lives in cities of 100,000 and over (see 
table on page 50). This urban popula- 
tion is far from uniformly distributed among 
the continental land masses. For example, 
only five per cent of the population of Africa 
is concentrated in large cities; whereas in the 
Americas approximately a third of the popu- 
lation is found in cities over 100,000. It is 
striking to note the high proportion of 
urban population occurring in Oceania, where 
forty-one per cent of the 14,500,000 people 
live in cities of 100,000 and over. This con- 
dition is partly due to the emphasis on over- 
seas commercial activities in Australia and 
New Z^land and concentrations of popula- 
tion in port cities of these areas. 

The continentai distribution of the world’s 
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population does not correlate with the size 
of continental areas. Africa with twenty 
per cent of the world's area has only eight 
per cent of the world population; whereas 
Europe with only three per cent of the area 
has sixteen per cent of the population. Asia 
with thirty per cent of the area has fifty- 
five per cent of the population, whereas the 
Americas with twenty-eight per cent of the 
area have only thirteen per cent of the total 
population. The Americas as a whole, when 
compared with Europe and Asia, are very 
sparsely populated. 


Period in Which Present-day Urban Areas Reached 
100,000 Population 


Continent 

Number of Cities by Continent 
Before 1850- After 

1850 1900 1900 Total 

Afnca 

3 

2 

21 

26 

Asia 

Australia and 

42 

45 

150 

237 

Oceania 

0 

3 

7 

10 

Europe 

38 

92 

113 

243 

North America 

8 

34 

91 

133 

South America 

1 

9 

25 

35 

USSR 

2 

12 

68 

82 

World (total) 

94 

197 

475 

766 


Source Above table based on Plate S3, compiled 
by the author for Encyclopedia Bntanmca World 
Atlas. 


Within the continental areas, population 
concentrations reflect land use and industrial 
patterns and are closely related to the land- 
forms of mountains, plateaus, plains, and 
valleys. Climatic variations and soil dif- 
ferences are important factors in limiting 
population settlement. The population po- 
tential of regions — and thus of national en- 
tities— is a reflection of the present and po- 
tential carrying capacity of the areas in 
question. At any given standard of living 
an area favorable only for agricultural utiliza- 
tion cannot support as many people as one 
adapted to urban industrial development. 

Many large areas, such as those found in 
Western Australia, are now considered un- 


suitable for any intensive utilization. Such 
environmental limitations in the frontier areas 
of population settlement are uppermost in 
importance in analyzing the potential posi- 
tion of a country among the nations of the 
world. Thus, a comprehensive understand- 
ing of the densely and sparsely populated 
areas of the world provides a basis for the 
study of international problems. 

Densely Populated Areas of the World — 
The largest areas of great population densi- 
ties are located in Europe and Asia. Before 
World War 11 Europe, China, and India each 
had very roughly the same proportion of the 
world s population and of the land area It 
must not be assumed, however, that their 
respective population problems have been 
the same. Although densities averaging 600 
or more persons per square mile are to be 
found in the industrial areas of Northwest 
Europe, and in the lowland plains and val- 
leys of China and India, these great densities 
are not confined to industrial areas alone. 
In Europe, excluding the USSR, over twenty- 
one per cent of the people live in cities of 
100,000 and over; on the other hand, in India 
and China only about four per cent of the 
total population live in cities of this size, 
Europe's high density is primarily that of 
an urbanized industrial region, whereas the 
high densities of India and China are bas- 
ically those of intensive agrarian economies 
In China the distribution of population is 
closely related to topography and climate. 
Large areas of China, such as rough hill 
land forty to fifty miles inland, are sparsely 
settled, and the areas of dense settlement are 
geographically localized. One Chinese pop- 
ulation authority has even stated that ap- 
proximately eighty-seven per cent of the 
area of China has less than thirty-five per- 
sons per square mile. There is also great 
diversity in the population density within the 
great agricultural producing areas of China. 
For example, in the country's Spring Wheat 
Region, where the conditions of climate, soil. 
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and topography are not so favorable for agri- 
culture, the density is about 850 per square 
mile of crop area On the other hand, in the 
Southwestern Rice Region the density runs 
as high as 2,500 per square mile of crop area. 
In extreme cases, such as in the Szechwan 
Basin between Chengtu and Chungking, the 
density runs as high as 4,000 in some lo- 
calities, or more than six persons per acre! 
The greater density in the rice regions is the 
result of a climate favorable to rice produc- 
tion that supplies three times as much food 
per unit area as do the wheat region crops. 

The total population of former undivided 
India,® with the enormous increase of as 
much as 50,000,000 in ten years, represented 
as many people as in all of Europe exclud- 
ing the USSR. Approximately 200,000,000 
people live in the densely populated Ganges- 
Punjab region, a concentration in which the 
density is more than 600 per square mile in 
widespread rural areas. This portion of 
India, a part of which is now shared with 
Pakistan, showed an increase in population 
of from twenty to twenty-five per cent in the 
decade 1931-40. In general, rice production 
throughout the subcontinent of India has 
failed to keep pace with population growth. 
Consequently, since rice imports go mainly 
to urban centers, the rural areas have of 
necessity had to lower per capita consump- 
tion of rice and turn to other foods. Crop 
failures have caused widespread famines, 
mitigated in recent years by imports of grains 
from the United States and elsewhere. 

For the most part the island areas of the 
world have relatively large populations in 
proportion to their areas. The British Isles, 
with more than 53,000,000; the Japanese 
Islands, with 90,000,000, and th% other islands 
of Asia and Oceania, with 190,000,000, to- 
gether represent about one sixth of the total 
population of the world living on only about 
three per cent of the total land area. 

^The population, of India in 1941 was given as 
339,000,000, including all the territory now com- 
prising Pakistan. 


Notable increases and concentrations of 
population are found m Southeast Asia, ex- 
emplified particularly by southern Burma, 
Java, Sumatra, southeastern Thailand, and 
the south peninsula of Celebes. In large 
measure the population concentrations in 
Monsoon Asia occur at elevations below 
3,000 feet in areas having more than forty 
inches of rainfall annually and an average 
January temperature of not less than 32° F. 
The people are settled in the nee areas of 
the valley plains along the major rivers, in 
the deltas, or on other coastal plains. 

Sparsely Populated Areas of the World — 
Approximately half of the land areas of the 
world have densities of less than one person 
per four square miles. The desert areas of 
Africa, Austraha, and Arabia; the extreme 
wet areas of the Amazon Basin; much of 
Siberia, and the forests and tundra of north- 
ern Canada stand out on a population map 
as regions with relatively few people. Ex- 
cept in pastoral and nomad areas, the popu- 
lation concentrations seem to be localized 
on the best lands in the valleys or plains near 
transportation routes. Even in the vast areas 
of northern Siberia theie has been, except 
in a few isolated cases, little spread of the 
population outward from the east-west Trans- 
Siberian Railway zone. In North America 
the distribution of population in the sparsely 
populated western and northwestern regions 
is largely in terms of transportational align- 
ments. In general, the sparsely populated 
areas of the tropics are the extremely rainy 
areas and the extremely dry areas. Scattered 
population exists along the water or land 
transportational routes and in the oasis areas 
of the deserts. 

CoNTmENTAL PATTERNS — ^For the most part, 
the sparsely populated areas of the world are 
in the interiors of continental masses, and 
the coastal margins are more densely popu- 
lated. Exceptions to this generalization are 
found on plateau areas at low latitudes where 
moderate tepiperatures prevail. These con- 
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tinental patterns may favor the desire of 
man to seek routes to other lands in the set- 
ting up of contacts and trade. Migrations 
and the dispersal of populations inland tend 
to follow rivers and natural routes over moim- 
tains which later may be followed by rail- 
ways or highways. The tendency of popu- 
lations to concentrate near the coast or m 
the low plains areas is indicated by the 
fact that a high proportion of the worlds 
large cities are located at elevations below 
1,600 feet. 

The 209,000,000 people of Africa are 
widely distributed in densities varymg from 
less than one in several hundred square miles 
in the Sahara to nearly 2,000 per square 
mile along the Nile in northern Egypt. The 
relatively dense areas of Nigeria and the 
adjoining coastal area with about 31,000,000 
and the Lake Victoria area with approxi- 
mately 15,000,000 stand out more signifi- 
cantly than that of South Africa with its 
better-known 13,000,000, The more than 
22,000,000 people of North Africa form a 
regional concentration apart from the rest 
of the continent. In contrast with most of 
South America, the major proportion of the 
population south of the Sahara is not along 
the periphery. Contacts with the outside 
are thus more difficult and the transportation 
problems arising in moving goods and raw 
materials into the area or out of it are more 
pronounced, 

SIGNIFICANCE OF POPULATION 
COMPOSITION 

Differences among Ethnic Groups — ^Many 
of the poKtical problems of the world arise 
from variations in the composition of the 
world's population. Social and economic 
differences among the people of various re- 
gions are, in many cases, due in part to varia- 
tions in religion, nationality, or occupation 
or even to age and sex differences witlidn the 
various ethnic population groups* In view 


of all of these demographic variations there 
IS little wonder that conflicts arise among 
the peoples of the world. 

Races, Much has been written concerning 
the political significance of the racial ques- 
tions of the world. The term race, though 
difficult to define, denotes the biological 
divisions into which mankind is often 
grouped and on the basis of which social 
differentiations develop. Physical traits — 
shape of the skull, body structure, and skin 
color — ^form the basis of inherited traits in 
any scientific study of racial types. Man- 
kind may be divided roughly into four broad 
color groups: yellow (Mongolian), white 
(Caucasian), black (Negro), and brown 
(Malayan). No nation contains pure racial 
strains; racial mixtures are the rule rather 
than the exception. This fact, however, has 
not deterred some nations from building 
policies on the basis of racial myths — such 
as the myth of Nordic supremacy in Nazi 
Germany. 

On a world scale the white race, as defined 
above, comprises roughly three eighths of 
the world’s population, but it has directly or 
indirectly controlled the greater portion of 
the world’s people through a system of colo- 
nial rule and economic development. Apart 
from the question of the right or wrong of an 
‘‘empire” policy, when racial hatreds be- 
come evident within intercolonial relations 
or among trading partners, they greatly in- 
fluence the political policies of countries and 
endanger world peace. 

Religion, Religion plays a significant role 
in modern society, and in many cases reli- 
gion exerts a great influence upon the life and 
policies of agnation. As a component, re- 
ligion can strengthen the basis of statehood; 
it also can be an international force. Most of 
the world’s population can be grouped into 
broad religious patterns. The xf lative num- 
ber of adherents in each of the major religious 
faiths is as follows; 
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Christian 

800,000,000 

Confucian and Taoist 

850,000,000 

Hindu 

810,000,000 

Moslem 

322.000,000 

Buddhist 

150,000,000 

Shmtoist 

30,000,000 

Jewish 

12.000.000 

Primitive 

121,000,000 


Among these categories numerous sects and 
denominations give rise to religious dif- 
ferences, which greatly complicate an under- 
standing of both international and national 
political problems 

Religions in many lands have exercised a 
great influence upon the economic, social, 
and pohtical life of the nation. In some so- 
cieties religious taboos regarding marriage 
and family relations have especially im- 
portant demographic repercussions. Up to 
recent years under Hindu custom in India 
girls married around the age of fifteen, and 
many wives became widows in their twenties 
with no chance of remarrying, again because 
of the prevailing custom. Thus, without this 
arbitrary curtailment, India’s rate of natural 
increase would have been even greater. 
Many actual practices and customs as fa- 
vored or forbidden by religions are important 
factors in determining the rates of growth of 
population. 

Nationalities. Nationality is another factor 
to be considered in the diflFerentiation of 
ethnic composition among population groups. 
Common loyalty and allegiance to one coim- 
try is the essence of nations. The place of 
birth generally determines nationality or citi- 
zenship, and the citizenship of the parents 
is often the nationality of the child. In 
many cases, nationality of population groups 
is one of the strongest poHtical ties. It 
has important social and economic mean- 
ing and even may be a yardstick of class 
distinction in many communities. Often 
where people have migrated and settled in 
well-populated areas, they have remained as 
specific “aUen groups.” Such alien groups 


may remain distinctly separate as minority 
groups, or they may become assimilated 
through intermarriage. Many of the prob- 
lem areas of the world, especially those of 
Europe, exist in part because ethnic lines cut 
across political borders. In the main, these 
problems are more social and cultural than 
economic, for in prosperous times ethnic 
problems as such may disappear or at least 
become insignificant. 

Relative Importance of Occupation Groups 
— One of the outstanding differentiations 
used in classifying the world’s population is 
the grouping into urban and rural categories. 
DiflBcuIties arise, however, in distinguishing 
urban from rural groupings because varying 
systems of population classification may be 
employed; towns of a certain size may be 
considered rural in one country and urban in 
another. Nevertheless, urban-rural compari- 
sons are significant in relation to occupa- 
tional groups, which in turn may be the 
significant feature of the economic position 
of a country. A country largely rural and 
agricultural in character holds a position or 
status in world affairs very different from 
that of a neighbor with a large industrial and 
urbanized population. The first tends to be 
a producer of raw materials and exhibits a 
low per capita income. Conversely, the 
other is a consumer of raw materials and a 
producer of finished products, both of which 
roles reflect national earmng power. 

As a country develops industrially and be- 
comes more urban, its dependence on other 
regions also increases, and international 
problems multiply proportionally. Conse- 
quently, a study of the urban and rural re- 
latipn^ps of the political entities of the 
world siM>uld reveal agricultural and in- 
dustrial patterns. Some countries, especially 
the United States and the USSR, have both 
types of areas and possess an advantage in 
such a combination of economic activities 
within their borders. Other countries, such 
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as the United Kingdom and Belgium, that 
are predominantly industiial have, in the 
past, developed large empires and thus have 
had political and economic control over both 
industrial and agrarian areas. Since World 
War 11 many of these colonial areas have 
been granted, or are in process of being 
granted, political independence. Certam 
economic ties between the mother country 
and the new state are usually worked out to 
ensure continued cooperation. 

Closely related to an increasing urban pro- 
portion in the total population of countries 
are the tiends in the rates of natural increase. 
As a normal pattern, death rates tend to 
decline first; then, with somewhat of a lag, 
birth rates tend to decline. For cultural, 
social, and economic reasons fewer births 
per 1,000 persons in the reproductive ages 
generally occur among urban populations 
than among rural populations. In post- 
World War II years, however, some increases 
in birth rates have occurred among the urban 
groups, especially within higher-income 
groups. In turn, these tendencies affect the 
natural increase of the country as a whole, 
augmenting the absolute numbers of the 
population, present and future. 

Some countries, largely agricultural in 
character, have developed a relatively large 
urban population. Oceania, including Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand, which has about 
forty-seven per cent of its people in cities of 
20,000 and over, and Uruguay, which has 
forty-two per cent, hold significant positions 
as exporters of agricultural raw materials 
In recent years the larger urban centers have 
shown increases comparable with those in 
the cities of countries that have much larger 
populations. Such cities as Melbourne, Syd- 
ney, and Montevideo rank high among the 
large city areas of the world. 

Relative Importance of Age and Sex 
Groups-— In describing the population of any 
political unit, an important consideration H 
its breakdown into age and sex groups* The 


national significance of such an analysis is 
threefold. Fust, the entiie population of 
any country cannot be considered as the 
working group The fifteen to sixty-five age 
group, especially of males, indicates the man- 
power available to develop and utilize the 
resources of an area. Second, age groups 
by sex indicate the portion of the population 
in the reproductive age groups, upon which 
birth rates depend. Third, m time of either 
war or peace, the age groups by sex indicate 
the potential military manpower available 
for wartime service. 

Sex ratios, or the number of men per 100 
women, may vary in teims of rural and urban 
classifications and also in terms of the type 
of industry in cities Women are commonly 
employed in textile and other light industries 
and men in heavy industry, such as iron and 
steel, or mining. Correlations often exist, 
therefore, among sex composition, rural- 
urban ratios, occupations, and the type of 
economy in an area. 

Working Groups, As a basis of comparison, 
approximately three fifths of the world’s 
population are engaged m the three types 
of subsistence occupation that provide food, 
clothing, and shelter. In countries such as 
India and China approximately three fourths 
of the population are so engaged. On the 
other hand, the United States and the coun- 
tries of Western Europe have more than 
three fourths of their total population avail- 
able for nonsubsistence occupations. In the 
latter countries, a higher degree of special- 
ization and the advantages of industrializa- 
tion account for a higher level of well-being 
and national prosperity than is found m areas 
restricted to srubsistence economies. 

About a third of the total population of the 
United States is normally in the fifteen to 
sixty-five male age group* This group is the 
significant portion of the population, since 
the economic status of the country depends 
upon it. It is the segment of population en- 
gaged in the many productive occupations 
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supplying the essential needs of the popula- 
tion as well as the surplus that is essential to 
a highly developed exchange economy. 

Reproductive Groups, In addition to eco- 
nomic and political implications, the relative 
proportions of a total population in the vari- 
ous age groups also affect rates of population 
growth. A large proportion of persons in 
the age group under fifteen years will mean 
a large number in the reproductive group in 
the next generation. The absolute numbers 
of youth represent the manpower of the next 
generation. Education of this group in the 
fashion of Nazi Germany and Communist 
Russia would have great political import. 
A youthful population, such as that of the 
USSR, assures a country adequate man- 
power, probably for several generations in 
the future. On the other hand, a higher 
proportion of the population in the upper age 
groups, as found in France, Sweden, and 
England, presents a different picture, in- 
volving a series of internal economic and 
social problems The economic and cultural 
patterns that affect the size of family also 
limit the number of children born among 
the younger age groups. Pre-World War II 
Germany, Italy, and Japan attempted to raise 
birth rates through national policies in order 
to encourage a continued growth for an as- 
sured reproductive group and for the main- 
tenance of future manpower for both labor 
and military service. 

POPULATION POLICIES AND CONTROLS 

PouciEs Regarding International Migra- 
tions — ^The movement of people across inter- 
national frontiers has occurred, in various 
degrees, throughout the history of mankind. 
As a rule, however, social, economic, and po- 
litical forces combine to limit the scope of 
mass movements of people for purposes of 
permanent settlement. On the whole, mod- 
ern nations tend to restrict immigration as a 
matter of national policy. After World War 


I the United States adopted a restrictive im- 
migration pohcy under which foreigners are 
carefully classified as to coimtry of origin 
and the maximum number of immigrants is 
hmited at about 150,000 per annum. 

World War II and subsequent political 
upheavals have had lasting effects upon mil- 
lions of hves in Europe and Asia, although 
these results have usually been restricted 
within certain political areas. The plight 
of the Jews under Nazi rule in Germany, the 
displacement of Germans in East Europe, 
and the flood of refugees from Communist 
countries after the war — all illustrate the 
magnitude of postwar relocation and re- 
construction On the borders of the new 
state of Israel some 900,000 Arab refugees are 
subsisting under United Nations’ relief proj- 
ects. Farther east, the partition of India led 
to mass violence and untold loss of life and 
property and created huge camps of persons 
forced to take up residence in a land new to 
them. The problem of displaced persons 
and refugees has by no means ended, though 
the impact of forced migrations has been 
mitigated as a result of international action 
and cooperation under the aegis of the 
United Nations. 

Economic Limitations, It generally has been 
true that unsatisfactory economic conditions 
force people to leave their homeland and 
seek better living conditions elsewhere. Of- 
ten, however, tibese same conditions may, 
in certain circumstances, prevent the desired 
migration. It is no small matter for families 
to pull up roots, break strong ties, and set out 
for unknown lands. In many instances eco- 
nomic handicaps are overcome when part of 
a family migrates first and then sends re- 
mittances so that relatives may follow. On 
the other hand, forced migrations resulting 
from World War II gave little consideration 
to economics or family conditions. 

In some cases subsidized resettlement pro- 
grams have been developed in order to at- 
tract labor or occupational groups. For ex- 
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ample, the Matanuska Valley Project was 
developed in Alaska during the depression 
in the 1930’s m order to attract settlers For 
some years Australia has been interested in 
attracting new settlers, although admission 
qualifications limit persons to specified Cau- 
casian extraction. 

In many cases the mass transfer of peoples 
has been for the economic benefit of certain 
population groups. The importation of Ne- 
groes into the United States, although it 
created one of the most difficult social prob- 
lems of the world, was a profit-dominated 
movement. The attraction of southern 
Europeans to northeastern United States for 
industrial labor contributed to the economic 
benefit of both employer and employee. It 
has been estimated that more than 60,000,000 
Europeans migrated to other continents dur- 
ing the period between 1820 and 1930. Of 
these, approximately 38,000,000 came to the 
United States and settled permanently. 
Since 1953 the Refugee Relief Act has au- 
thorized 214,000 displaced persons to be ad- 
mitted to the United States, one fourth of 
whom had entered by 1956. Financial re- 
sponsibility through sponsorship by individ- 
uals who guaranteed to assist the “DP” to 
become established in his new home was 
required. Immigration into the United 
States still continues to be regulated under 
the quota system established by acts of 
Congress. 

Cultural Limitations, Since the early 1920 s 
the United States has had immigration quotas 
for most foreign national groups based on 
national origins and previous immigration 
figures. Restrictions on the immigration of 
Asiatics reflected the early fears of a "TTellow 
Peril.” 

AustraBa and New Zealand have main- 
tained similar attitudes toward Chinese and 
Japanese immigration by favoring ‘White^ 
iminigrants, especially those of British ex- 
traction. Even with this policy of a “White 
Australia,” about 70,000 migrants per year 


are now sought, a number that would tend 
to establish a stationary population of from 

8.000. 000 to 9,000,000. Some Australians 
and New Zealanders, however, favor a more 
liberal immigration policy, which would lead 
to a white population of from 25,000,000 to 

30.000. 000. 

In many areas another kind of limitation 
on migration arises from restrictions placed 
on the rights of alien residents. Many of 
these restrictions are real and legal in char- 
acter; others are merely the results of racial 
or national prejudices. There are both cul- 
tural and economic limitations relating to 
employment and the choice of community 
in which the immigrants may work and 
live. 

Through the agencies of the United Na- 
tions, international migration can become an 
international imdertaking m accordance with 
policies determined in common by the coun- 
tries involved. Recommendations concern- 
ing settlement of new lands, amount of state 
aid, and exchange of labor between countries 
have been formulated in United Nations 
studies. The Population Commission and 
the Trusteeship Council have worked on 
many such problems with varying degrees of 
success. 

Policies Regarding Internal Migrations — 
Movement within the frontiers of a country 
is not new, but whether travel is by caravan 
or airliner, unrestricted internal migration is 
not possible. Such policies as the Home- 
stead Act in the United States and the build- 
ing of railroads into frontier areas, as ex- 
emplified in the Prairie Provinces of Canada, 
have stimulated internal migration where it 
was desirable and aided in the resettlement 
of agricultural persons. Shifts in the labor 
market, as well as state and local attitudes 
toward specific minority groups, may also 
stimulate movement from one area to an- 
other within the country. Policies of this 
type may be largely internal in origin but 
may nevertheless have m effect upon inter- 
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national migration if certain ethnic groups 
of foreign origin are favored by the provi- 
sions rather than others. 

Policies Regarding Natural Increase — 
Pohcies regarding natural population in- 
crease are concerned with birth rates, death 
rates, and health and sanitation conditions. 

Birth Rates, The belief that countries 
should have population pohcies favoring 
growth is becoming increasingly prevalent. 
During the last generation declinmg birth 
rates in some nations were viewed with 
alarm. Population policies are not always 
formulated directly, and only rarely are they 
consciously planned by governments. For 
example, in China custom has long estab- 
lished the family as the basis of its social 
structure. The maintenance and strength 
of this institution are being tested in China 
under the pressures of modern industrializa- 
tion and urbanization. 

Traditionally, democratic states have left 
the determination of family size to the in- 
dividual family rather than to any agency of 
the government. Higher taxes for bachelors 
and married couples without children may 
imply a policy favoring larger families; on 
the other hand, the effectiveness of low taxa- 
tion as a stimulant to increase births is doubt- 
ful, since economically any reduction in taxes 
would not justify the added cost of main- 
taining additional members to the family. 

Preference for certain standards of living 
and actual birth rates may be closely related. 
If additional children tend to lower the at- 
tainment of desired goals of life, many peo- 
ple would choose not to raise families. 
Thus, if a country practices a policy favor- 
ing manpower and populatioti growth, sub- 
sidies may be given for large families. Ex- 
perience with such subsidies in Western and 
southern European countries prior to World 
War II indicated that they had little influence 
on fertility. In Germany a comprehensive 
population policy did bring about ^me in- 
crease in the birth rates, but demographers 


are still not agreed on whether the increase 
was due to economic inducements or to the 
psychological elements that accompanied 
Nazism and preparations for war. Witness, 
for example, the wartime increase in births 
in Great Britain and the United States with- 
out such a program of prizes or subsidies for 
big families. 

The tremendous rise in world population, 
growing at a rate of 30,000,000 or more a year, 
has alarmed many demographers and stu- 
dents of international affairs. Consideration 
of the high birth rates in densely populated 
areas of low standards of living must be a 
part of any program designed to further the 
welfare of the world society. Controversies 
regarding birth control often involve strong 
rehgious and moral beliefs and also en- 
counter wide ignorance of the basic facts of 
population pressure. Population growth is 
an upward trend, and policies regarding in- 
crease should be an essential part of the 
program of the United Nations and its mem- 
ber states. Famines and high death rates are 
not humane methods by which to limit net 
national increase. Control of birth rates 
probably is necessary in many populated 
areas of the world. 

Death Rates, A study of population growth 
— ^natural increase plus net migration — ^is 
concerned primarily with birth rates. Al- 
though most discussions of population poli- 
cies in Europe and America emphasize fer- 
tility, it is important also to consider death 
rates. In areas of population pressure, death 
rates ordinarily can be lowered more easily 
than birth rates. The prolongation of life 
is of great personal interest to all individuals. 
Policies providing for old-age security and 
greater medical care improve national well- 
being and create conditions conducive for 
world cooperation. A decrease in rate of 
infant mortality naturally increases the rate 
of population growth without any change in 
the birth rate. Consequently, policies re- 
garding mortality conditions, although usu- 
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ally associated with humanitarian ideals, 
must be related to population potentials. 
Life expectancy throughout the world is in- 
creasing as death rates decline. Declining 
death rates, in turn, increase the net rate of 
population growth and in many areas ag- 
gravate the problems of population pres- 
sure. 

Improvement of Health and Sanitation Con- 
ditions. International programs can do 
much to improve health and sanitation meth- 
ods, especially in the backward areas of the 
world. Population pohcies dealing with 
birth and death rates are linked with the 
level of health and sanitation. The 950,- 
000,000 people of India and China need 
outside assistance in improving their living 
standards. Such areas would be markedly 
benefited by better health standards and 
could raise their total national production if 
the working population sufiEered less from 
ill health and low vitality. Better use of 
their resources could well increase the size 
of the domestic market and account for the 
development of domestically produced manu- 
factured goods, which in turn might reach 
other countries and, as a result, strengthen 
international relations. 

The span of life expectancy is a good index 
to a nation s well-being. The expectation of 
life at birth always has been high in New 
Zealand, and today it is more than sixty-five 
years for both men and women. In the 
United States life expectancy at birth has 
risen to sixty-eight and in the United King- 
dom to sixty-five. In India, on the contrary. 


the expectation of life at birth is still only 
about thirty years. All these factors point 
to the vital significance of population prob- 
lems for consideration at future meetings of 
the United Nations Population Commission. 

United Nations Program of Population 
Analysis — The United Nations, through the 
work of the Secretariat and also through its 
various specialized agencies, has done much 
to highlight the population problems of the 
world. Census work for the year 1950 in 
many areas of the woild has been carried 
out in accordance with standards and pro- 
cedures set by the United Nations. The 
analyses of these data and those to be sup- 
plied by member nations m the 1960 census 
enumeration will result in the compilation of 
basic information needed for study of eco- 
nomic, social, and cultural problems. The 
Conference on Population at Rome m 1954 
was only a beginning in a program of inter- 
national cooperation in the study of demo- 
graphic problems. The publication of demo- 
graphic data by the United Nations provides 
information otherwise unavailable on a 
world-wide and relatively uniform basis. 
Prior to these publications such information, 
if published, was available only in scattered 
sources and published in the native language 
of the countries concerned. Continued co- 
operation in the taking of censuses and in 
the uniform and systematic reporting of 
the results is desirable among all countries of 
the world The projection of population 
figures based on the period 1950-^0 ar§ the 
most complete yet to be tabulated. 


Study Questions 


1. How are population estimates computed? 

2. What factors should be considered m dis- 
cussing the population-supporting capacity 
of nations? 

8, Discuss the factor of national greatness in 
terms of absolute numbers of population. 


4. Discuss the relationship between industrial- 
ization and population growth. 

5. Where are the areas of great potential 
growth? How do these areas rank in world 
leadership today? 

6. Why cannot a specific density of population 
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be given as desirable for the total land sur- 
face of the worlds 

7. Should lack of population growth be con- 
sidered an alarming condition? Why or 
why not^ 

8 Where are the areas of dechmng rates of 
population growth? How do these areas 
rank among the important countries of the 
world^ 

9. Why IS the way m which an area is being 
utihzed of greater significance than absolute 
population numbers^ 

10 What are the hmitations m regard to inter- 
national migrations of population? 


11 Account for the mass migrations of people 
m the face of ngid immigration pohcies. 

12. Why are population projections into the 
future generation more sound than many 
other predictions? 

13. Why are studies of the ethnic composition 
of population so important m establishing a 
better understanding of the pohcies favoring 
permanent world peace? 

14 Should a world-wide policy be estabhshed 
m regard to immigration movements? 

15 What agency is piovidmg the basic popula- 
tion data foi study and analysis? Why is 
this possible? 



International Tension 


In its broadest aspects international tension 
is essentially a geographic phenomenon. As 
such it is intimately associated with the earth, 
that IS, the conduct and problems of the 
peoples who Uve on the earth and the ma- 
terial substances derived from it. Interna- 
tional tension in its vanous forms and mani- 
festations is created among the states of die 
world as they seek out positions which are 
advantageous to them. A state may stand 
alone in conducting any activities which 
cause international tension, or it may be in- 
volved either willingly or unwillingly as a 
member of a coalition engaging in such ac- 
tivities. In the final analysis, however, reso- 
lution of the problems created finds expres- 
sion in geographic terms or solutions. To 
attempt to separate international tension 
feom the broader interpretations of geog- 
raphy is to undertake a task which is clearly 
impossible. 

With the recognition trf the importance of 
geography in the life of tibe state, it is nat- 
ural that the study of the causes and effects 
of intemafaonal tension should be a matter 
of as great concern to geographers and 


geopoliticians as to those scholars interested 
purely in an approach limited to the field of 
political science. Its study must be ac- 
comphshed by a careful blending of po- 
litical science and geography. Of necessity, 
we cannot examine international tension from 
the viewpoint of geography in its popular, 
restrictive sense, but must consider it in the 
light of geography in its many-faceted con- 
notations — a science dealing with the earth, 
its life, its products, its inhabitants and their 
problems, and the maneuvers of man to 
achieve a desirable environment in which to 
live. 

The study of international tension is con- 
cerned not merely with relations that may 
ultimately lead to war between nations; 
such a restrictive interpretation of the term 
excludes the gpireater number of internationa] 
crises that confront the modem state. In 
the course of the twentieth century, solutions 
have been found for many of these prob- 
lems without resorting to armed violence. 
To name even a few incidents points to 
rather remarkable changes in international 
politics: the Angjlo-Iranian oil dispute of 
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1951, the incident of the Berlin blockade in 
1948, and several aircraft incidents involv- 
ing the United States and Soviet-controlled 
countries. All these issues, which, even a 
century or two ago, could have plunged 
nations into conflict, may be resolved today 
on a basis of law, order, and negotiation. 
It is true that the world has not resolved all 
situations without resort to armed conflict, 
but it has reduced considerably those ten- 
sions that tend to produce war. 

The theory that international tension is 
created only because of issues of major im- 
portance m foreign pohcy is as untenable 
as the theory that all international tension 
foreshadows war. Although it would appear 
that major matters of foreign policy tend to 
produce a greater degree of international 
tension, it is also obvious that relatively 
minor questions can and do create friction 
between states. National pride, customs, 
tradition, and matters pertaining to sover- 
eignty are capable of causing serious rifts 
that lead to strained relations but seldom to 
war. 

International tension, therefore, may be 
defined, and will be so considered for pur- 
poses of this chapter, as a condition in the 
relations between two or more states that 
could result in a straining or a rupture of 
the friendly relations normally existing be- 
tween them. 

The question is frequently posed as to why 
international tension is regarded by some as 
a necessary evil. The answer is that so long 
as there are nations separated by differences 
of language, customs, religion, and political 
ideologies, as weU as by physical and eco- 
nomic differences, there will be international 
tensions. Not all members of a family nor 
people in a ^ven community think or react 
in unison even when they possess the most 
intimate ties or the strongest of common 
interests. And these differences in approach 
and reaction, when translated into interna- 
tional terms, where cultural, geographic, 
political, and economic factors create even 


greater divergence of interest, are intensi- 
fied manyfold. 

The question of power is omnipresent in 
all aspects of international tension, even 
though the manifestations may appear super- 
ficially to bear no relation to power. This 
imderlying relationship should become ap- 
parent from a brief examination of the power 
concept. 

POWER CONCEPT 

AU states, large or small, rich or poor, utilize 
power in its various manifestations as an 
obvious mark of their importance in the 
international arena. As the term is used 
here, power means the attempt of one state 
to dominate or subject to its will another 
state. Without power a state tends to be a 
nonentity and at best plays a minor role in 
world affairs. In the field of power politics 
a weak country may disappear as a political 
entity; its lands and people may be merged 
into the area and population of a larger 
neighbor, and its customs, traditions, and 
even its language may cease to exist. The 
fate of Poland, when, in 1795, it was parti- 
tioned among Russia, Prussia, and Austria, 
its brief independence between 1919 and 
1939, and its subsequent reduction to a satel- 
lite status, provides a classic study in the 
field of power. 

To live, a state must have at least some 
power. This principle does not necessarily 
mean that the state must have the ability to 
dominate the international scene, constitute a 
threat to its neighbors, or be in a position to 
force its will on any other people. Rather 
it means that the state must either have 
the necessary potentialities of power to safe- 
guard its independence or to benefit from a 
privileged status in the family of nations 
where a strong power guarantees its sover- 
eignfy for reasons of power politics. 

Basic Pubposes of the STAtsE—Fundamen- 
tnlly the modem state has two basic functions 
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that explain its continued existence: first, 
the promotion of the welfare of its citizens, 
and, second, provision for the security of the 
state. In addition, it may have an agency 
— government — that has the means and tech- 
niques with which to achieve these objec- 
tives, From the point of view of promotion 
of welfare, the state must be able to provide 
conditions under which its citizens will have 
the opportunity to live, to work, and to per- 
petuate themselves and their culture within 
definite territorial limits. In the field of se- 
curity the state must provide for the defense 
of its area and institutions, the preservation 
of its system of government, the maintenance 
of law and order, and the establishment of 
relations with other states to facilitate its own 
well-being. In short, the basic purpose of 
the state is to enable its citizens to enjoy 
good economic conditions and to live in se- 
curity m a given area. 

To realize these conditions the state re- 
quires power — ^not only power to ensure and 
further its basic needs but power suflScient 
to permit it to progress steadily beyond its 
existing standard of living. As is to be ex- 
pected in the case of any aspiration, there 
are some states that fail to reach the standard 
of survival, while others succeed well beyond 
mere survival. Some fall woefully short of 
their projected goal and may become ob- 
literated; others fall just below the norm and 
are able to exist in a power vacuum or only 
at the sufferance of more powerful states, 
while still others possess or acquire power 
beyond the mere survival needs of the state. 
As a result of the ebbing and flowing of na- 
tional vitality, power, in the eyes of the 
states, becomes susceptible to the same ap- 
preciation as that accorded to money in the 
eyes of individuals; it is necessary for life. 

STATE REQUIREMENTS FOR POWER 

If each state should seek just enough power 
to ensure the fulfillment of only its basic 
purposes^ international, tensions might well 


disappear. Unfortunately, however, such 
moderation is not the way of man or of 
his government. The state in the world or- 
der is constantly competing for favorable 
power advantage just as the individual strives 
for greater and greater wealth. 

Under competitive conditions, in propor- 
tion as a state acquires more and more power 
its ambition may lead it to accelerate the 
process. Up to a certain point a state can 
acquire the power it needs without trespass- 
ing upon the rights of others, but beyond 
this point it can acquire more power only at 
the expense of other members of the family 
of nations. Once each and eveiy state has 
acquired the power it needs for its basic pur- 
poses, further gams in power can be achieved 
only by pressure, violence, or forceful re- 
shuiHing, and the threat of such redistribu- 
tion or disturbance of the power balance 
creates international tension. 

Types of Power — For convenience, power 
may be classified as follows: (1) actual 
'power, or that which the state can apply at 
any given moment; (2) potential power, or 
that which the state is capable of developing 
in the future; and (3) prestige power, by 
which is meant the estimate by other states 
of a state s power. Each of these three types 
is capable of stimulating international ten- 
sion 

Obviously the visual and demonstrable 
power of a state may produce feelings of 
resentment and unrest among its neighbors, 
or, the exercise of this power in any form 
may produce an unfavorable reaction or ten- 
sion, even though the state exercising this 
power is actually pursuing a course of action 
not inimical to the state that resents it. 
Recognizable latent, or potential, power may 
produce international tension because of the 
apprehension that the possessor state may 
prove to be a menace at some future date. 
Prestige power is dangerous and a constant 
cause of international tension because, in 
reality, it is unknown; it can only be esti- 
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mated, and there is always the danger that it 
may be exaggerated in a fearful nations 
imagination. 

POWER BELT 

The Distribution of Power — ^There never 
has been — ^nor can there be — a distribution 
of power among nations that gives to each 
a share proportionate to its needs. Like 
wealth, some have it, some will acquire it, 
and others will never have it in suflBcient 
amount. Despite the drawbacks, all dy- 
namic states continue to scheme and maneu- 
ver to achieve it. Those states that have 
power will seek to retain and augment it; 
those states that acquire it will seek to gain 
more m order to compete on even terms with 
the states that have most power; and those 
states that are very weak will cease to exer- 
cise influence in world affairs. 

Just as there is no way of equalizing power 
among individual nations, there is no way 
of distributmg it rationally among the vari- 
ous geographic areas of the world. Histori- 
cal studies on power disclose that at any 
given period it appears to be concentrated 
in a definite zone on the earth s surface. It 
is highly unlikely, for example, that there 
would ever be three or four intensely power- 
ful states widely separated by an area in 
which there was a complete absence of 
power or, at most, only a kind of token 
power. Normally there appears to be a 
concentration of power in a sharply defined 
area, with a gradual decrease in power the 
farther we go from the area of concentration; 
those states farthest from the concentration 
are the weakest in terms of intemationai 
significance. 

The present-day concetitration of power ap- 
pears to be along a belt stretching around 
the world between the lOth and 60tfa Paral- 
lels of North Latitude. South of this belt 
the degree of power appears to diminish 
rapidly; north of it, except for Norway and 
Sweden, which are secondary powers, there 


appears to be none at all.^ Within this 
power belt are most of the world’s people, 
the greatest part of its important natural re- 
sources, a preponderance of the world s in- 
dustry, and all of the world s major powers.^ 

The Significance of the Power Belt — 
All the problems of international tension dur- 
ing the present era will arise withm the 
power belt and will be directly or indirectly 
associated with the nations in that belt 
Such a concentration of power in a well- 
studied area is of great significance, for it 
enables the scholar to analyze the problems 
associated with international tension at a 
moment m the history of the major powers 
when the mterplay of all contributing factors 
is at its highest. Such an analysis may result 
in many premises, long accepted, being de- 
clared no longer tenable, they will have been 
disproved by events. Further, it should be 
possible for statesmen to anticipate certain 
areas of tension and to take proper measures 
to counteract or cope with it successfully. 

THE DYNAMICS OF INTERNATIONAL 
TENSION 

Factors in Power: Classification — ^T he 
factors that contribute to power in a state 
are innumerable, but they may be chiefly 
classified as follows: (1) geographic, (2) 
human or ethnic, (3) economic, and (4) po- 
litical. These are not only the factors of 
power, they may also be called the "‘dynamics 
of intemationai tension,” for out of them or 


1 John E Kieffer, Realities of World Power ( New 
York' David McKay Company, 1952), p. 83, and 
John E. Kieffer, Strategic for Surviml (New York: 
David McKay Company, 1953), pp. 80-82. 

2 Sir Halford Mackinder, writing in the early stages 
of World War II, visualized this belt as a con- 
siderably narrower area extending from the Missouri 
Biver m the Umted States eastward to the Yenisei 
Rh er in Siberia, he called it the "fulcrum of power.'' 
See Sir Halford Mackinder, "The Round World and 
the Winning of the Peace,” For^gn Affairs, July, 
1943 Also repnnted m Foreign Affairs Reader, 
Harper & Bros , 1947. 
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from their manifestations grow all the prob- 
lems that lead to tension among nations. 

Characteristics — ^In addition to the scope 
of each of these four groups, all four possess 
certain characteristics in common; moreover, 
certain generalities may be stated as apply- 
ing to the groups. These generalities may 
be aptly termed the "essence of international 
tension ” 

1. All problems of international tension 
fall within the four classifications. Irrespec- 
tive of the apparent nature of any given 
problem, careful examination will disclose 
that it can be classified under one of the 
headings listed above. There is no problem 
that is capable of creating tension between 
states that does not have its roots in geo- 
graphic, human, economic, or political fac- 
tors. Some problems, it is true, may appear 
to have had their origin in bygone days and 
may be classified as historical or traditional 
struggles that have been carried down into 
our era; this historical explanation, however, 
will under rational examination rapidly give 
way to some one of the four general factors 
given above. The tensions that are called 
traditional do not in fact have their basis in 
the history of the relations between nations; 
they are traditional only in that they go far 
back in history and no solution has yet been 
found for them. 

2. No single one of the four groups of fac- 
tors can be assigned as the singularly pre- 
eminent factor in all questions of interna- 
tional tension. The pre-eminent factors in 
all questions of international tension vary 
with circumstances to the extent that it is 
not possible to ^lect one group of factors 
and designate that group as fee constant 
principal cause of the difficulty. In some 
instances, for example, the geographic fac- 
tors appear to be predominant; whereas 
study of the problem over a period of years 
may reveal that at an earlier time the eco- 
nomic or fee human aspects of fee problem 
were of ^eater importance. 


3. No isolated group can be described as 
the only source of international tension for 
any given problem or in any given area It 
is not possible to state that any question of 
international tension is entirely geographic 
or economic, or that it is entirely ethnic or 
political. AU questions of international ten- 
sion involve all four groups in varying de- 
grees of importance. For example, a prob- 
lem may appear to be strictly that of the 
reclamation of a minority group by one 
state from the jurisdiction of another; but 
careful analysis reveals that the motive be- 
hind the problem will involve the other three 
groups of factors. 

4. The obvious motive given may not al- 
ways be the real issue at stake. Some prob- 
lems of international tension which nations 
openly claim as belonging in one category 
may in reality acquire significance when 
considered under anofeer category. For 
example, Nazi Germany publicly claimed 
feat the Sudetens in Czechoslovakia should 
be returned to fee Reich for ethnic reasons; 
her real reasons were political and economic, 
for fee return of this group and the land they 
occupied would expose the northern frontier 
of Czechoslovakia to German pressure, add 
to fee economic resources of Germany, and 
render the Czechoslovak government less 
able to provide for the defense of the coun- 
try. 

Ethnic Factors — Long before fee concept 
of nationalism and the nation-state became 
a part of our civilization, the tribal unit, with 
all its emphasis on customs and mores, laid 
so strong a claim on mankind that even the 
passage of centuries has not succeeded in 
completely eradicating its influence. Evi- 
dence of this traditional heritage is still com- 
mon today, and, although two nations may 
not actively engage in hostilities primarily 
because of different nationalities, it caimot 
be denied that efenic factors do play an iip- 
portant part in international tension. Given 
a partial excuse, there are still some nations 
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in the world, particularly along the southern 
fringes of Asia, which will engage in inter- 
national disputes, even to the extent of go- 
ing to war, largely because of ethnic dif- 
ferences rather than because of their interests 
in the issues at stake. International tensions 
due to human or ethnic factors are, in almost 
any case, the outgrowth of misunderstanding, 
suspicion, lack of direct communication, or 
difiFerences in cultural patterns. In the final 
analysis, the sole reason for disagreement 
may be that the people of the other nation 
are different. This difference leads, or may 
lead, to a distrust or fear of foreigners, a con- 
dition known as “xenophobia.” 

We may divide the human, or ethnic, 
causes of tension into four main groups, (a) 
xenophobia, (b) tribal differences, (c) popu- 
lation difficulties, and (d) minority prob- 
lems. 

Xenophobia, Fear or distrust of foreigners 
is a condition encountered wherever societies 
evolve their own distinctive behavior pat- 
terns in isolation from one another. In such 
circumstances tourists visiting abroad often 
display prejudices against the customs of 
the country visited largely due to ignorance 
of the language of the host country or to an 
overly exaggerated national pride in the cul- 
ture of the visitor s own country. For simi- 
lar reasons in many countries the press mis- 
interprets or slants the news from foreign 
countries. Where distrust between two 
countries is deeply rooted or has continued 
over long periods of time, as, for example, the 
historic enmity between Russia and Turkey, 
xenophobia contributes to international ten- 
sion and blocks the development of peaceful 
relations. 

Basically, xenophobia ha& its roots in a lack 
of communication between peoples, a lack 
due to extreme language differences, govern- 
mental restrictions, and the absence of a 
common focus of interest A source of po- 
tential trouble and danger for the twentieth 
csehtury is still another factor: the sense of 


mferionty that marks the mental outlook 
of former colonial peoples in their relation 
with the more advanced nations of the world. 
The attempt of underdeveloped states to 
emulate their more favored neighbors but in 
comparatively disadvantageous economic cir- 
cumstances can produce a state of national 
resentment that of itself may create interna- 
tional tension. 

On the whole, xenophobia acquires dan- 
gerous dimensions when governments sedu- 
lously sponsor or direct antiforeign cam- 
paigns that exploit latent sources of fear and 
distrust. In the twentieth centmry, totali- 
tarian states and other extremely nationalis- 
tic countries have exhibited official policies 
based on hatred of the “enemy.” The Nazi 
government in Germany launched its ex- 
pansionist doctrines with a hatred for the 
Allies who had forced the Versailles Treaty 
upon defeated Germany in 1919. On oc- 
casions weak states exploit popular resent- 
ment against stronger states where the latter 
have held imperial power over the former. 
Thus, Egypt permitted the press to wage a 
campaign of hostility against the Bntish 
nation in an “undeclared war” to oust Brit- 
ish forces from the Suez Canal Zone. Egyp- 
tian nationalism is on the whole directed 
against all forms of European influence 
and control Communist regimes frequently 
launch bitter attacks on capitalist societies in 
order to strengthen group solidarity within 
the Communist fold. 

Tribal Differences, Although such differ- 
ences as race, religion, language, and cus- 
toms played a more significant part in world 
tension in past centuries than they play to- 
day, they are by no means dead issues. 
Many countries harbor tribal commnnities 
still far from being integrated into the body 
politic* Much of the tension existing along 
tike periphery of the Arabian Peninsula can 
be ascribed to these tribal differences. Ex- 
cept for a relatively few mstmces^ however, 
tribal differences are emphasized in modern 
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times to cover up more devious causes of dif- 
ferences or to attain objectives which might 
be condemned by the family of nations if 
they were openly stated. 

Population. This subject has been so thor- 
oughly covered in the preceding chapter that 
it will suffice to say here that extremes of 
population, either overpopulation or under- 
population, can contribute greatly to the 
creation of international tension. Over- 
population may lead to demands for more 
living space or for favorable economic areas 
or to efforts to annex or to dominate regions 
inhabited by people less advanced politi- 
cally and culturally. 

Minority Problems. The position or status 
of alien groups m a state can pose a serious 
problem m creating international tension. 
The very fact that the group is smaller in 
numbers than the dominant majority tends 
to create friction and give rise to mutual 
suspicions. But tensions may be aggravated 
in cases where minorities face legal discrimi- 
nation in attemptmg to participate in the 
life of the political community. On the 
other hand, the dominant group may attempt 
to convert or extingmsh the group identity 
of a minority. The Russification program 
of the Czars in the nineteenth century repre- 
sented a threat to some minorities, for exam- 
ple, the Poles in the Russian Empire. 

Minorities, however, are not all of one 
kind. By class they may be differentiated 
chiefly as racial, linguistic, and religious. 
These categories are not necessarily mutually 
exclusive; a minority may be a distinct group 
by reason of more than one category. The 
French Canadians, for example, pride them- 
selves on their lahguage and reHgion. Not 
all minorities are potentially dangerous as 
sources of international tension; indeed, 
many minority groups are perfectly content 
to remain in the state in which they reside 
without, however, losing their identity en- 
tirely, and they are not, necessarily, a prob- 
lem to the state. These we may call "na- 


tional minorities” or "adjusted minorities,” 
since they have adjusted themselves to the 
life, political and cultural, of the major group 
in the state. 

International tension, as created by minori- 
ties, lies with the so-called antinational mi- 
norities, or those who, for one reason or the 
other, are at odds with the state in which 
they live. Of these we recognize two gen- 
eral groups: static antinational minorities 
and dynamic antinational minorities. In the 
static antmational minority group are those 
who would be satisfied to remain in the state 
as peaceful citizens but are rejected by it 
for reasons of race, religion, or political be- 
liefs. Examples of this type are Orientals 
in the United States and Jews in certain 
European countries. A second type are 
those who desire to gain freedom from con- 
trol by the state in which they reside but are 
too few or too feeble to create sufficient 
trouble or tension to make an impression. 
Groups of this type were numerous in the 
several states created by the dissolution of 
the Austro-Hungarian Empire, and they still 
may be found in many European countries. 

The really potent source of international 
tension — and hence a dangerous threat to 
peace — are the dynamic antinational minori- 
ties who desire separation from their present 
country and who have sufficient support 
from their mother country to give them a 
reasonable chance of securing it. Such was 
the case of the German irredenta in the 
Sudetenland area of Czechoslovakia, in the 
districts of Eupen and Malmedy in Belgium, 
and in Poland, Lithuania, and Denmark after 
World War L 

GEOGRApmcAL FACTORS — In what ways does 
the geography of a state create or affect 
international tension? What are the physi- 
cal factors of the state s national area that 
may be a threat to the stability of the world? 
To this query a variety of answers havfe 
been propounded over the centuries, *e^ch 
answer depending upon conditions prevail- 
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ing in the era in which the question was 
raised. The eflEort of a state to readjust its 
territorial boundaries at the expense of an- 
other state is one illustration of geographical 
factors involved in the creation of interna- 
tional tension Moreover, the motivation 
that impels a state to readjust its boundaries 
or the reasons actually advanced by the state 
constitute the core of the tension problem. 

A state inherits the basic physiographic 
structure of the region it controls, and only 
relatively mmor modifications are possible 
in effecting changes of a topographic nature. 
Therefore, states face the alternative of ac- 
cepting a particular territorial environment 
or extending their outer boundaries at the 
expense of another state Tensions that 
arise m the latter case may involve no purely 
geographic factors but are normally allied 
with the complex problem of territorial ag- 
grandizement. 

International tension due to geographic 
factors may arise from a state s effort to im- 
prove its strategic position. Geographical 
expansion, whether attempted or accom- 
plished, is an expression of a state’s ambi- 
tion to better its position relative to other 
states. Thus, the location of a state may be 
modified as a result of boundary changes; 
its size and shape may be materially altered; 
and new terrain may be acquired which 
offers strategic advantages. These cate- 
gories, though involving geographical ex- 
pansion in each case, may be viewed in- 
dividually. 

Location, Size, and Shape. Attempts to en- 
hance the position of a state vis-^t-vis other 
states have played a part in almost every 
major period of international tension during 
the past century and a half. In our present 
era, no state can modify its location without 
violating the prerogatives or sovereignty of 
another state. Consequently any attempt to 
da so win create a period of tension not only 
between the two states but, also, between 
the aggressor state and any other state suf- 


fering a disadvantage. The pressure built 
up by such actual or contemplated changes 
can easily lead to the ultimate m interna- 
tional tension — ^war. 

A state may seek territorial changes for 
several reasons* (1) It may be a landlocked 
nation and therefore handicapped m in- 
ternational trade. It will seek locational 
changes that give it access to the sea. (2) 
It may feel the need of more territory 
for defensive purposes. (3) It may be 
prompted to annex territory inhabited by 
people bound to it by cultural ties. (4) It 
may need more and better land for economic 
reasons. (The last two reasons will be dis- 
cussed more fully later in the chapter. ) 

Occasionally areas of tension occur when 
one state attempts to establish a glacis® in 
the territory of another. Such an act is, 
naturally, a cause of international tension 
inasmuch as it means acquisition of terri- 
tory at the expense of another state; more- 
over, it gives the aggressor state defensive 
advantages and thus is regarded as a hostile 
act by the other states in the area. 

When we consider changes in size as a 
major factor in the creation of international 
tension, it becomes immediately obvious 
that a state lying within the power belt can 
increase its size only at the expense of an- 
other state. The addition of isolated colonies 
may increase the power of the state and 
thus lead to tension, but this does not affect 
the immediate size of the colonizing coun- 
try. The extension of one state to embrace 
the territory of another requires no detailed 
explanation as a factor in producing interna- 
tional tension. 

What reasons can a state offer for desir- 
ing to increase in size? Primarily, of course, 
there is the power factor. Except in the 
case of insular states, such as Great Britain, 
whose source of power lies in other areas 


8 A ghcis is m extension of one nation^s territory 
beyond its natural physical boundaries into the 
territory of a second 
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under British control, we have come to as- 
sociate great power with great size. Large 
size offers a greater opportunity for the 
creation of diversified industry; a greater 
supply of economic and natural resources 
and a more eflScient employment of the land; 
a stronger position for defense in depth 
against attack; the alleviation of overcrowd- 
ing of population, and other associated ad- 
vantages. 

Unless the other factors, such as defensive 
possibilities, resources, and economic po- 
tential, are present, the mere increase in size 
is of no value. Great size alone can, in fact, 
be a handicap to development of the state, 
for great size by itself can complicate the 
transportation pattern, tend to isolate rather 
than unite regions of a country, and in some 
cases serve to weaken rather than promote 
the states position. Consequently, nations 
seeking to extend their domains into those 
of neighboring countries select the areas 
most profitable for their growth. 

Although much has been written by Van 
Valkenburg ^ and others concerning the im- 
portance of shape to a state, it appears that 
the desire of a state to change its shape is 
never the sole factor in any maneuver pro- 
ducmg international tension. Compact 
shape does offer advantages to a state in that 
there is a much shorter border to protect 
To permit ground defense in depth, how- 
ever, compactness and size must be consid- 
ered together. When perimeter warfare 
employing only ground forces was the prac- 
tice of warring nations, the factor of shape 
was of greater importance to a state than 
in this age of aerial warfare and guided 
missiles* Changes in shape that lead to a 
states being divided and its parts separated 
are unquestionably a great source of toter- 
national tension. An illustration is the divi- 
sion of the German Reich by the creation 
of the Polish Corridor following World War 


Van Valkenburg, Kfemmfe of folUical 
Geography (2nd ed., Prentice-Hall, 1954). 


I. Such a situation is always a potential 
trouble spot, for the divided state most 
likely will seek ways to regain and merge 
the intervening area into its home territory. 

Terrain, Technically, terrain adjustments or 
efforts of nations to acquire areas of more 
favorable terrain are comparatively uncom- 
mon and almost always occur primarily as 
border readjustments following a war. In 
most cases such instances are basically mi- 
nority problems rather than geographic prob- 
lems for the terrain aspects, unless natural 
resources are great, are usually secondary 
to other issues. However, the loss of fertile 
farm lands by Hungary to Rumania after 
World War I created an area of local tension 
possessing potential international repercus- 
sions and undoubtedly influenced Hungary 
in her decision to support Hitler in World 
War 11. 

BOUNDARIES AND INTERNATIONAL 
TENSION 

The problem of boundaries as a factor in 
the production of international tension lies 
midway between the physical and the human 
factors, with a slightly closer relationship to 
the latter. Although it is true that bounda- 
ries involve the physical aspect of geography, 
their role in international tension is so closely 
bound up with the fortunes and objectives 
of the people who live on or near them that 
the two sets of factors appear to be insepara- 
ble Therefore, the problem should stand 
alone and be classed with neither the physi- 
cal nor the human factors. 

Bobber Difficulties — ^In general, difficulties 
involvmg boundary disputes capable of 
creating international tension may be divided 
into several broad groups* These include 
situations involving, or growing out of, (1) 
territorial claims, (2) minorily or irredentist 
problems, (3) Tborder incidents'’ (hostility 
between patrols, customs officers, '*cross bor- 
der*' firing), and (4) border violations on 
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land, sea, or air. In our present era most 
border disputes arising between friendly na- 
tions are settled amicably, irrespective of 
cause, by negotiation or through one of the 
various legal or quasi-legal international 
bodies. Border disputes between unfriendly 
nations are often dehberately provoked to 
serve as a pretext for stronger action and are 
therefore rarely susceptible to peaceful set- 
tlement. 

Frontier Problem — ^Although boundary 
hnes are sharply defined on political maps, 
in reality, if we consider the inhabitants of 
two adjoining states, we frequently find no 
distinct and abrupt separation, but rather a 
gradual transition from one basic type of 
population, possibly through a mixed type, 
to a second basic type. In many cases, as 
in Latin America, Central Asia, and on the 
Canadian-United States border, there may 
be no diflEerences — or only barely perceptible 
differences — ^between the population char- 
acteristics of one state and those of another. 
Thus, although political separations may be 
clearly defined, cultural or ethnic differences 
may remain indistmct and be manifested in 
the form of a zone. This idea of transition 
may be expressed in a rule basic to geo- 
politics: In border areas the cultural differ- 
ence between neighboring peoples is less 
sharply defined than the political boundary 
line and is manifested in a zone, the width 
of which varies proportionately to the dis- 
similarities in the basic culture of each. 
Pursuing this thesis of "border culture” 
further, we find several distinct types, iden- 
tifiable by more or l^s constant characteris- 
tics. The first type — or Type A — ^is one in 
which the basic language, economic struc- 
ture, social organization, and group loyalty 
of the population on either side of the border 
differ yet find a common meeting ground in 
the border zone. Certain elements of the 
culture of each have been adopted by the 
other within the frontier zone. The second 
type of frontier zones — ^Type B — are those in 


which the people may have a common herit- 
age in antiquity with many cultural char- 
acteristics in common yet with enough dif- 
ference to distinguish them as separate peo- 
ples. The third type — ^Type C — are zones in 
which the political boundary lines are drawn 
across the ethnic or tribal Imes, and there 
results a people or tribe with two pohtical 
entities but possessing constant common 
ethmc traits. The pohtical world affords 
many examples of these phenomena. The 
German-Austrian zone, for instance, is Type 
B, the German-French zone is Type A; and 
the western Persian-Soviet and Syrian-Leba- 
nese frontier areas are Type C zones. 

As might be expected, frontier zones can 
be and often are the scenes of much political 
disorder and the possible cause of interna- 
tional tension. In Type A zones the inter- 
mingling of peoples tends to produce a group 
somewhat different and apart from the basic 
t3q)e of either state. Members of such a 
group develop separate political and cul- 
tural characteristics and in many instances 
are more prone to take pride in tiheir border 
status than in their basic nationahly. One 
speaks, for example, of the Alsatian almost 
as if he were a separate national entity 
withm France, and of the Tyrolean, the 
Saarlander, and a variety of others in the 
same way. The frontier man may be fiercely 
loyal to the basic state, in some cases even 
more so than the basic type, or he may go 
to the opposite extreme, where, torn between 
two loyalties, he may elect to throw his lot 
with the winning side or with the potential 
victor. On the other hand, he may elect to 
oppose both basic states. This complex 
loyalty may be referred to as the ""phenome- 
non of equivocal loyalty” and can be the 
source of much border trouble. 

The division of frontier peoples in their 
loyalty usually produces three distinct types: 
in the frontier zone between States A and 
B, for sample, there may be a group in- 
tensely loyal to A; one intensely loyal to B; 
and a tod group, which we may call AB, 
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loyal to the frontier group itself. In the 
Alsace-Lorraine area, for example, we find 
a pro-French group, whose intense loyalty 
to France is traditional; a pro-German group 
equally loyal to the Reich, and a third group 
primarily loyal to Alsace. Each group can 
be troublesome. Should Alsace be French, 
the pro-German group could constitute a 
vocal minority clamoring for return to Ger- 
many; if Alsace became German, the pro- 
French group would become the trouble- 
makers, while in either case the third group 
forms a nationalist bloc which can create a 
great amount of disorder and multiply the 
problems of whichever state exercises con- 
trol. 

The Type B frontier zone offers the least 
possibility of international tension, for here 
it would be almost impossible to create dif- 
ficulty between the border peoples unless 
basic issues of freedom were at stake. To 
visualize war between the United States and 
Canada or border clashes between the citi- 
zens of New York and Ontario is impossible. 
The basic loyalty here is to the respective 
state of each group, yet there is suificient 
ethnic or cultural unity across the border to 
make disorder almost out of the question. It 
is safe to say that in a Type B frontier zone 
international tension is possible but improba- 
ble unless one state deliberately embarks on 
a campaign of aggression. 

Strange as it may seem, the Type C fron- 
tier offers a great possibility for international 
tension, especially in areas inhabited by 
nomads who move across political frontiers. 
The problem of providing law and order 
along India's northwest frontier is weU known 
to students of British India. As the British 
administrator Sir Kenneth Wigram cites the 
so-called axiom of frontier administration: A 
tribe or group of tribes sitmted between two 
comparatively powerful states must be under 
the influence of one or the other of these. 
Along this type of frontier the primary loy- 
alty is usually to the tribal group rather than 
to the basic state; for the divided people 


have a kinship with their fellow tribesmen 
on the other side of the border rather than 
with the basic major nationality. In a situa- 
tion of this type there is bound to be a 
violently manifested desire by one segment 
of the tribe to join the other. The situa- 
tion of the Pushtu-speaking tribe along the 
Afghan-Pakistan frontier provides one exam- 
ple (see page 536). In such regions com- 
plicated political problems arise, the disposi- 
tion of which mvolves diplomacy and com- 
promise on the part of the two states con- 
cerned. 

The frontier tribal problem is a source of 
considerable vexation to the states of south- 
west Asia where mountain tribes of desert 
nomads move freely across political bound- 
aries, The fiontier between Yemen and 
Saudi Arabia and Aden is marked by fre- 
quent clashes caused by raiding expeditions 
of Yemeni tribesmen. Less serious but 
equally marked by tension is the Iraqi- 
Persian frontiei which is crossed continually 
by Kurdish tribes. In most cases loyalties 
in such areas are either divided between 
two states or rendered somewhat vague or 
ambivalent by strong tribal cohesion and 
the attraction of kinship ties. 

ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF INTERNATIONAL 
TENSION 

National Wealth and Its Influence — 
No state can exist without wealth, measured 
not in gold or silver alone, but m terms of 
population, natural resources, commerce, in- 
dustry, and — we may add — cultural intangi- 
bles. But there are many degrees of wealth 
among the nations of the world and from this 
very discrepancy in wealth may arise inter- 
national tensions. A nation possessing great 
national wealth relative to all other nations 
would normally be a peaceful state, since it 
has little to gain and much to lose by creat- 
ing trouble in the international community. 
But for every wealthy nation there are many 
less wealthy nations, and these latter may re- 
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sort to violence to gain for themselves a 
larger share of the worlds total wealth. 
Their proneness to stir up trouble is aug- 
mented by the fact that as a rule the less 
wealthy states are also less stable — ^less viable 
— than the wealthier states. Being less 
stable, they are more likely to yield to pres- 
sures at home for the adoption of aggres- 
sive action against other states. The object 
of their aspiration may be an area of too 
little significance to warrant a more powerful 
state creating an international incident to 
thwart it. In such cases there is much for 
the less favored state to gam and little for 
it to lose, and thus a premium is placed on 
its ability to create international tension. It 
was under these conditions that Italy suc- 
cessfully subdued and conquered Ethiopia 
in 1935-^6. 

“Haves’" and “Have-Nots” — In consequence 
of the unequal distribution of national wealth, 
the world has become divided, in theory at 
least, into two general economic camps 
known as the ‘liaves” and the *Tiave-nots*” 
Although many factors may contribute to 
this division, the more outstanding are the 
possession or lack of natural resources, facili- 
ties for commerce, productive ability, and 
economic balance. 

Obviously a state that has no coal and no 
iron can hardly become an industrial state; 
nor can one that lacks access to the sea or 
close contacts with other states become a 
great mercantile or trading power. Lack of 
population or of facilities to train the popu- 
lation prevents a state, in spite of good nat- 
ural resources, from utilizing its capabilities. 
Lastly, only in extraordinary circumstances 
can a state that is completely dependent 
upon other states for a large part of its food 
or raw material become a great and enduring 
power. 

To become a ^liave,” a state must possess 
great natural resources, plus the ability to 
change them into usable or salable items and 
the opportunity to trade with other stat^. 


A ‘Tiave” state has a high degree of self- 
sufficiency. No state enjoys all these ad- 
vantages in an unlimited degree, and no 
one state in the world is completely self- 
sufficient or hkely to be; for this reason the 
diflFerence between the “haves” and the “have- 
nots” is one of degree. In certain respects 
all states are "liaves” and all states are “have- 
nots.” In normal circumstances international 
trade and exchange can mitigate the adverse 
effects of a ‘liave-not” status. But in cer- 
tain cases, as illustrated by Nazi Germany, 
a program of military preparedness disrupts 
the normal course of trade and accentuates 
the difference between the two categories. 

The Theory of Autarky — ^The theory of 
autarky, based on the existence of ‘baves” 
and “have-nots,” is not especially new, for 
the importance of economic factors in world 
tension has long been known. Under the 
impact of economic nationalism states tend 
to strive toward economic self-sufficiency as 
their goal. Although few states actually at- 
tain the ideal of being completely inde- 
pendent of foreign imports, steps taken in 
this direction intensify rivalry between trad- 
ing states and disrupt established patterns 
of trade. Kjellen, the famous Swedish ex- 
ponent of geopolitics, even argued that 
autarky expressed the individuality of the 
state in its natural struggle for existence. 
Seizing upon this idea, the Nazi geopoli- 
ticians expanded it into their national philoso- 
phy of aggression, to the point where Wulf 
Siewert wrote, in 1932, “Autarky has ceased 
to be a goal and has become a fact.” 

The concept of autarky goes beyond that 
visualized by Kjellen and, in recent times, 
has become the basis of justification by 
some ^have-not” nations for deliberately ag- 
gressive actions to incorporate desired re- 
source areas into their national economy. 
Applying the reasoning of these geopoH- 
ticians, Nazi Germany set out to achieve 
this self-sufficiency by seizing and annexing 
valuable territory of its weaker neighbors. 
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Although the vast majority of the nations 
recognize the theory of autarky as one which 
ultimately leads to totalitarianism and a rigid 
state-controlled economy and have de- 
nounced it, some aspects of the concept still 
exist in practice in international relations. 

Autarky is closely associated with the 
total national economy, and in some cases 
it is linked with national political ambitions. 
Ordinarily a nation that is dependent upon 
her sister states for many of the resources 
needed to produce wealth has unusual dif- 
ficulty in becoming a great state in terms 
of world power. In short, her war-making 
abihty is curtailed or restricted. It is not 
necessary, as was stated previously, that a 
state be self-sufficient in order to be great, 
provided that an even exchange of goods 
and resources can be peacefully effected 
between states. The world’s commerce, nor- 
mally conducted, can usually create a bal- 
ance to the extent that all states may exist 
and do so with a fairly high standard of 
living. So long as states are prepared to rely 
on trade to overcome deficiencies, interna- 
tional complications are minor; but when a 
state refuses to accept the situation and as- 
pires to power status and self-sufficiency, 
the result is international tension. 

Strategic Raw Matebials — In the twentieth 
century industrialization is a primary de- 
terminant of national power, and in a com- 
petitive world order major states strive to 
increase their productive capacities to the 
highest degree possible. A high degree of 
industrialization requires, among other 
things, a wide variety of raw materials and 
an uninterrupted access to the principal 
sources of supply. Ever since World War 
II the United States arid other major powers 
have stressed the procurement of valuable 
raw materials as indispensable to their secu- 
rity and defense requirements: The United 
States follows a classification of raw ma- 
terials which the Army and Navy Munitions 
Board defined in World War tt The three 
categories include: 


1. Strategic materials. Those essential to the 
national defense for the supply of which m war 
dependence must be placed in whole or m part 
on sources outside ... the boundaries of the 
country . . . and for which strict conservation 
and distribution . . . control measures will be 
necessary. 

2. Critical materials. Those also essential for 
national defense but whose procurement in time 
of war is assured and is less serious than the 
strategic materials, that is, limited quantity 
within the state or obtainable from proved 
allies, 

3. Essential materials. Those which present 
no procurement problem in wartime, that is, may 
be obtained whoUy within the state or may be 
substituted for by ersatz products. 

In general there are twenty-two industrial 
raw materials that are considered essential 
to self-sufficiency in an industrial state: coal, 
iron ore, petroleum, copper, lead, nitrates, 
sulphur, cotton, aluminum, zinc, rubber, 
manganese, nickel, chromite, tungsten, wool, 
potash, phosphates, antimony, tin, mercury, 
and mica. No nation possesses all of these 
within its boundaries in quantities adequate 
to ensure self-sufficiency. The lack of aii^y 
of these materials in a state and the steps 
taken to procure them can be the source of 
international tension and the cause of much 
international maneuvering. 

International Trade — ^The exchange of 
commodities between nations is essential to 
the welfare and advancement of all states, 
but though necessary it can be a source of 
international tension. For some states. 
Great Britain, for example, foreign trade is 
the very heart of the national economy, and 
the tensions arising when that trade is 
threatened can be very bitter. Such meas- 
ures as high or retaliatory tariffs, restrictive 
trade regulations, embargoes on raw ma- 
terial or finished products, denial of credit, 
and similar actions may be the means of 
erecting barriers to international trade and 
lead to misunderstandings between nations 
that cause tension that lingers even after 
the barriers have been removed* In recent 
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years, the United States has used the closing 
of trade with the Russian satellites as a re- 
taliatory weapon and the threat of refusal 
to trade as a bargaining factor. It is axio- 
matic that whatever threatens a nation’s for- 
eign trade is bound to produce international 
tension. 

GOVERNMENTAL ACTIONS AS A SOURCE 
OF INTERNATIONAL TENSION 

Whatever the apparent cause of tension 
among states — geographic, economic, cul- 
tural, or ethnic — governmental, that is, po- 
litical, motives and actions are generally in- 
volved. Such governmental actions fall into 
a number of classes. 

First, and most serious, are acts threaten- 
ing the sovereignty of another state. Not 
only do these acts cause tension, they fre- 
quently lead to aggression — ^to war. In this 
class we can include attempted annexation 
of territory belonging to another state, mo- 
bilization of superior forces on another state’s 
borders, closure of a state’s embassies, refusal 
of recogmtion to governments in exile; inter- 
ference in the internal affairs of another 
state, and similar actions that tend to 
threaten a state’s right to exercise freely its 
prerogatives as an independent power within 
the family of nations. 

A second class of tension caused by gov- 
ernmental action embraces acts against in- 
ternational comity. Included in this class 
are acts considered politically discourteous; 
violation of the privileged status of diplo- 
matic representatives; recall of diplomatic 
oflScials without replacement; failure to ac- 
cord full recognition to another state’s ju- 
dicial acts, the giving of haven to antigov- 
emmental groups and permission to plot 
against the other state, denunciations of 
treaties; violation of the pledged word; de- 
fault on promises, and other actions inter- 
preted as derogations from international 
comity. 

A third class embraces acts of one state 
against the national honor and dignity of 


another state. They include refusal to recog- 
nize the national flag of another state or its 
jurisdiction over its ships at sea; violation 
of a state’s good name, traditions, and cus- 
toms; and any other actions which can be 
construed to be provocative. Such actions 
as border violations, curtailment of trade, 
and attempted economic strangulation (pre- 
viously discussed in this chapter) are also 
manifestations of a state’s foreign policy and 
should be included in any list of govern- 
mental actions creatmg mternational ten- 
sion. 

Historical Aspects of Governmental Ac- 
tions — Quite often the historical pattern of 
a state’s actions can be used in predicting its 
future actions and the possibility of its caus- 
ing international tension. The objectives 
of a state may remain constant over a period 
of decades, even centuries, and may be so 
strongly rooted in that state that time and 
again it will deliberately create international 
mcidents, even war, in an effort to achieve 
them. A notable example is Russia’s tradi- 
tional urge to gam strategic control of terri- 
tories along her political frontier. The em- 
phasis placed by the United States on the 
Monroe Doctrine and Great Britain’s century- 
old determmation to keep control of the 
British hfeline route are other examples, 
any nation attempting to disrupt either of 
these policies would be rebuffed. 

Violations of the traditional spheres of 
interest of any nation, however innocent the 
violation may be, would certainly be met 
with violent resistance by the state possess- 
ing these vested interests. American at- 
tempts to gain exclusive control of Middle 
East oil would surely create a state of ten- 
sion with Great Bntain and other interested 
states traditionally operating in that area. 
Attempts of any power to procure large 
commercial holdings within the colonies of 
another state or within areas traditionally 
within another’s sphere of influence have al- 
ways led to international tension. Nations 
are extremely jealous of their rights and pre- 
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rogatives, possibly even more so than indi- 
viduals. 

Ideologies — One of the most potent sources 
of international tension in this century has 
been the growth of politically oriented 
ideologies and their spread across state lines. 
These ideological sources of tension are 
chieSy of two types. (1) There are those 
political parties or movements that are to- 
talitarian in aim; that is, they seek monopoly 
control over their own state and would 
spread their ideas to other states. Such are 
Communism, National Socialism, and Fas- 
cism. (2) There are international move- 
ments and parties that are not totalitarian in 
aim; that is, they do not seek absolute con- 
trol of governments. Such are the demo- 
cratic socialist movement, the international 
labor movement,'^dicalism, and anarchism. 

In the first type the threat is exjbremely 
dangerous; for it is based upon me de- 
liberate attempt by one state to subvert the 
established order of a second in o]^der that 


the political philosophy of the first may be 
superimposed on the victim, thereby reduc- 
ing it to a subordinate status. In the second 
type the threat is only potential either be- 
cause of a lack of governmental sanction or 
because of a reliance upon democratic tech- 
niques of persuasion and upon the efforts of 
private individuals rather than of govern- 
ments. Whatever the nature of the motiva- 
tion, in either the first or the second type, 
the methods utilized constitute significant 
differentiations in political behavior. 

International movements or ideologies that 
have a “political basis can, irrespective ol 
type, become a source of international ten- 
sion if they exacerbate national feelings. 
The spread of ideas is a force difficult to 
counteract. If provocative ideas antagonis- 
tic to the political system of one state but 
not to that of another are spread to the first 
with the sanction of the second, or by the 
failure of the latter to restrict them, they can 
constitute a most serious threat to the world 
peace. 


Study Questions 


1. Define the term “international tension,” 

2. Distinguish among strategic, critical, and 
essential materials. 

3. Discuss the basic purpose of the state. 

4. Give examples of both static and dynamic 
anti-national mmonty groups in Europe. 

5. Descnbe the frontier of the Soviet Umon in 
terms of frontier Types A, B, and C. 

6 Describe the current situations now caus- 
ing international tension in (a) Europe, 
(b) the Middle East, and (c) Southeast 
Asia. 

7 Analyze the nature and geographic extent 
of the world's power belt. 

8. Discuss xenophobia in terms of Cold War 
tension. 

9, list five Type B frontier zones. 


10. Discuss the basic charactenstics of “have” 
and ^Tiave not” states 

11. Describe degree of economic self-sufficiency 
in (a) the United States, (b) the Soviet 
Union, and (c) the British Empire. 

12. What IS autarky^ 

13. Which of the industrial raw materials con- 
sidered essential to self-sufficiency are not 
present m the United States-Canada-Alaska 
area? 

14. Indicate on a map the principal sources of 
the minerals listed on page 72. Note how 
important South Ameiica and Africa are in 
teims of this distribution. 

15. Last and describe five current border dis- 
putes which have proven to be incapable of 
permanent settlement. 



PART TWO 

The Western Hemisphere 





CHAPTER SIX 


Canada and the American Arctic 


The northern half of North America is oc- 
cupied by three political units. Directly 
north of the United States and by far the 
largest of the three is Canada, extending in 
an east-west direction from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, and northward to within seven 
degrees latitude of the North Pole. To the 
northwest of this gigantic land mass the 


peninsula of Alaska reaches a longitude 
farther west than Honolulu. To the north- 
east, in the North Atlantic, lies the island of 
Greenland separated by only 500 miles from 
Arctic Canada The eastern fringe of 
Greenland is within ten degrees of the longi- 
tude of western Ireland, and less than 1,600 
miles of water separate the two. 


CANADA 


Canada is an independent, self-governing 
country within the British Commonwealth 
of Nations. Although settled in the seven- 
teenth century as a colony of France it was 
ceded to Great Britain after conquest in 
1763. After a hundred years or more of 
varying degrees of autonomy under Britain 
the area finally achieved a definite measure 
of self-government. There never was any 
definite break away from Great Britain, but 


simply a steady and peaceful evolution of a 
new nation under Britain’s guidance and pro- 
tection.^ 


^Canada acquired Dominion status in 1926; the 
Statute of Westminster ( 1931 ) accorded it equality 
with Bntain as a freely associatmg member m the 
Bntish Commonwealth Canada omcially avoids use 
of the term "Domimon” m its name, and the Royal 
Style and Titles Act of 1953 permits each Common- 
wealth to define its concept of relationship with the 
Crown. 
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HISTORY OF SETTLEMENT 

Early in the seventeenth century French set- 
tlement penetrated into the interior of Can- 
ada by way of the broad St. Lawrence Gulf 
and River and for a hundred years white 
settlement in Canada was almost entirely 
French, The citadel of Quebec was built 
at an imposing site overlooking the narrow- 
ing of the river. Gradually the region be- 
tween Quebec and Montreal was settled. 
Subsistence agriculture was the mainstay of 
economic existence, but it was supplemented 
by hunting and trapping. From this original 
core of settlement Fiench trappers, traders, 
and adventurers penetrated still farther into 
the continent, first to the Great Lakes region 
and then on westward till they ultimately 
reached the Interior Plains. 

In 1670 English traders and explorers en- 
tered Canada through Hudson Strait and 
Bay, founded the historic Hudsons Bay 
Company, and established a great fur-trading 
empire to the north of the French. From 
the shores of Hudson Bay trader-explorers 
could penetrate westward on the long, but 
rapids-infested, rivers to encourage trapping 
by the interior Indians, In these early days 
when travel on streams and by portage was 
practically the only means of inland move- 
ment, the river systems of Canada provided 
access to the prairie regions. 

After French-Canada was turned over to 
Britain in 1763 British settlers began to ar- 
rive in numbers and they came in waves 
after Britain lost her American colonies in 
the Revolutionary War. For almost a cen- 
tury a steady flow of English, Scottish, and 
Irish settlers moved up the St. Lawrence 
River, past the French settlements, and into 
what is now Ontario* Most of the arable 
land was cleared, and a transportation net- 
work was gradually developed which fos- 
tered the growth of small towns and cities. 
This original core area in the broad low- 
lands of southern Quebec and Ontario, which 
has continued to be the heart of Canada, 


was for many years the only settled area, 
the rocky, poorly drained barrier of the 
Canadian Shield ^ restricted settlement to the 
St. Lawrence-Great Lakes region, or di- 
verted large numbers of Canadians into the 
United States. 

With the building of the first railways 
across the Shield in the 1860 s, settlers be- 
gan to pour westward into the grasslands of 
the southern Prairie Provinces. The great- 
est waves of immigrants, many of whom were 
from Central Europe, reached western Can- 
ada just prior to, and after, World War I. 
By 1930 most of the fertile lands of western 
Canada had been occupied; at the same 
time the northward advance of agricultural 
settlement in the Prairie Provinces slowed 
down. “Effectively occupied” Canada was a 
narrow east-west belt, almost 3,500 miles in 
length, stretching across the continent. This 
pattern of settlement has continued, and at 
present ninety per cent of the population live 
within 200 miles of the Umted States border. 

PHYSICAL ASPECTS 

Size — Canada ranks among the world's larg- 
est countries; its total land area of 3,845,144 
square miles exceeds that of the United 
States by twenty-seven per cent. From 
north to south it extends through forty de- 
grees of latitude (about 2,800 miles), and 
from east to west over eighty-eight degrees 
of longitude, or almost one quarter the way 
around the world. In such a large area it 
is not unusual to find a vast range of land- 
forms, climates, and resources. There are 
notable contrasts from place to place in the 
local geography of Canada, and the resources 
of one region serve to supplement the econ- 
omy of another region. In climate, too, 
Canada has considerable diversity, although 
only a small fraction of the country is south 


2 The Canadian Shield is a rough, but not high, 
upland area of old, hard, resistant rock north of the 
Great Lakes. 
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of the forty-fifth parallel, and no tropical or 
sub-tropical types are to be found. 

Shape — Canada has a rectangular shape, 
with a triangular wedge of islands jutting 
northward into the Arctic Ocean. Canada 
therefore has the geographical advantage of 
compactness ( see Chapter 3 ) . Two mdenta- 
tions, however, break into this rectangular 
structure. In the northeast, Hudson Strait 
leads to the vast water body of Hudson Bay, 
which extends halfway across the Dominion, 
Although English fur traders used the Hud- 
son Bay route as a means of tapping the fur 
trade with the western Indians, the Hudson 
Bay navigation route has been of little value 
m Canada’s development, for it is frozen 
over for eight or nine months of the year, 
and leads only to a sparsely settled part of 
Canada. 

The other opening, in southeastern Can- 
ada, is the important and strategic gulf and 
estuary of the St. Lawrence J^ver. This 
water opening permitted the French to enter 
the heart of North America while the Amer- 
ican colonies were being confined to the 
coastal areas by the Appalachian Mountains, 
The waterway has continued to be the main 
entry for ocean navigation, which reaches as 
far inland as Montreal, even though the 
St. Lawrence route is frozen over for about 
four months each winter. Newfoundland 
Island, Canada’s most easterly outpost, 
guards the opening of the Gulf of St, Law- 
rence.® 

Depth — GeopoHtically, Canada has the pro- 
tection of size, shape, and depth. Its popu- 
lation core and main industries are located 
in the south-central larea near the Great 
Lakes. To the west is a vast expanse of 
territory and a vidde mountain system as a 


3 In 1934, Newfoundland, then a British Dominion, 
was forced to change its political status to that of 
a British colony because of financial difficulties* In 
1949, after a popular referendum, Newfoundland 
joined Canada as its tenth provmce. 


barrier; to the north is the difficult terrain 
and mtolerable climate of the barren Arctic. 
Only to the east is the heart of Canada 
somewhat vulnerable, but even here the in- 
land position of its central core gives some 
protection in depth. To the south Canada 
joms the mam population and industrial core 
of the United States, where people have a 
similar culture and outlook. These two 
cores have grown together, their resources 
have mutually complemented one another, 
their populations have intermixed, and peace 
between the two nations has reigned for 
almost seven generations. 

Landforms — Stretching across North Amer- 
ica at its widest extent Canada exhibits a 
diversity of landforms, many of them meas- 
ured by hundreds or thousands of miles 
in their Imear dimensions. Alaska, the 
United States, and Mexico all have higher 
mountains than Canada, but in expanse of 
rough terrain the Dominion stands first. The 
surface features of Canada can be conven- 
iently divided into six major landforms. 
Four of them — ^Appalachian Mountaiu Sys- 
tem, St. Lawrence Lowlands, Interior Plain 
(Prairie Provinces), and Western Cordillera 
— are northern extensions of the same land- 
form regions found in the United States. 
The remaining two regions — Canadian Shield 
and Arctic Islands — are peculiar to central 
and northern Canada. 

In the east the Appalachian Mountain 
System of the eastern United States extends 
northward and forms the base of the Mari- 
time Provinces and Newfoundland. In Can- 
ada the region is rolling to hilly with altitudes 
generally less than 2,000 feet. Settlement is 
mainly coastal, or confined to a few major 
river valleys,, similar to the pattern foxmd in 
New England. Newfoundland is part of the 
folded Appalachian system, largely a rough 
plateau which slopes toward the east 

The St Lawrence Lowlands comprise the 
smallest, but most important, physiographic 
region in Canada, They are the northeast- 
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ern extension of the Central Lowlands region 
of the United States. Along the St. Law- 
rence River and in southern Quebec the 
terrain is low in elevation and without sharp 
relief. With an accessible position, good 
soils, and favorable climate, this region is 
the most densely populated part of Canada 
and is easily identified as the core area 

The Canadian Shield is the largest physio- 
graphic region of Canada. This huge horse- 
shoe of ancient rock stretches from the coast 
of Labrador, around Hudson and James bays, 
to the line of lakes running from Winnipeg 
in the south to Great Bear m the north. 
The Shield attains altitudes of 2,000-4,000 
feet on its eastern and southern edges; much 
of it slopes inward toward Hudson Bay. 
Made up of low, rough, rocky hills dotted 
with innumerable, irregular-shaped lakes, 
the region has been inhospitable to agricul- 
tural settlement. Because of the rough 
terrain and the poor drainage in northern 
Ontario the Shield constitutes a physical bar- 
rier between the population clusters of east- 
ern and western Canada. 

The Interior Plains are the narrowing 
northern part of the Great Plains which 
cover the west-central section of the United 
States. These plains rise in successive steps 
across the southern part of the Prairie Prov- 
inces. To the northward the region narrows 
between the northwestern fringe of the 
Canadian Shield and the eastern bulge of the 
Mackenzie Mountains in the Western Cor- 
dillera. This lake-dotted section is traversed 
by rivers of the Mackenzie system which 
drain northward into the Arctic Ocean, The 
southern Interior Plains region is the heart 
of Canada's wheat-growing belt. 

The Western Cordillera in Canada is part 
of the huge mbuhtaih system that extends 
along ihe Pacific coast of North and South 
America from Chile to Alaska. In Canada 
it is a much narrower system of north-south 
mountain ranges than that in the United 
States, but it is comparable in complexity. 
The mountains are comprl^Sed together in 
rugged grandeur, and are separated by nar- 


row, deep valleys. Because of the north- 
south alignment of mountains and valleys, 
east-west transportation lines are diSicult to 
build. A plateau-like area in the Canadian 
territory of Yukon is the only part of the 
Cordillera encouraging settlement, through 
this passes the Alcan Highway to Fairbanks. 

The Arctic Islands are unlike any other 
landform area of Canada in that they have 
no uniform topographic character. Relief 
ranges from the highest mountain range of 
eastern North America, through extensive 
flat-topped plateaus and rough, barren hills, 
to broad, lake-covered lowlands. Many of 
these northern islands are large; Bafiin Is- 
land, for instance, is almost as large as Texas. 
Only the southern group of islands are in- 
habited along the coasts by a few thousand 
Eskimos. 

Climates — ^All of Canada, except the mild 
west coast, is cold during the winter, and 
many parts of the central continental land 
mass have monthly temperatures averaging 
as low as 0° F. Summer temperatures, how- 
ever, may run to the other extreme, especially 
in the south. Ottawa, for example, has a 
July average monthly temperature of 70® F., 
and readings in Montreal not infrequently go 
above 90® F. 

The northeast region, under the influence 
of the cold water of Hudson Bay, remains 
cool in the summer, whereas the land mass 
of northwestern Canada warms up. This 
major difference in climate is both the prob- 
lem and the hope of northern Canada. Be- 
cause the arctic climate penetrates almost 600 
miles south of the Arctic Circle in the north- 
east region, a million square miles are in- 
hospitable to settlement; on the other hand, 
since northwestern Canada becomes warm 
in summer, this region offers some hope for 
the northward extension of agriculture and 
forestry. 

Most of Canada's population experiences 
the same kind of climate as their neighbors 
in the United States. The people of the 
St. Lawrence Lowlands, for example, have 
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hot summers with a 150-day growing season. 
Winters in southern Ontario are about the 
same as those in Pennsylvania and New York, 
while the cold season in the Maritime Prov- 
inces is not unlike that of adjoining New 
England. The grain fanners of the south- 
ern Prairie Provinces have the same cold 
winters as their neighbors in the Dakotas and 
also worry about scarcity of rain during the 
growmg season. The people of British Co- 
lumbia pride themselves on the cool, bright 
summers which are similar to those of coastal 
California, but they say little about the heavy 
winter rains which likewise fall on the coasts 
of Washington and Oregon. 

NATURAL RESOURCES 

Land — ^Agriculture has been the basis of set- 
tlement in Canada, as it was in the United 
States. After most of the good land in south- 
eastern Canada was occupied, settlers first 
entered the Interior Plains, and eventually 
filtered into the narrow vaUeys of the West- 
ern Cordillera. At present about eight per 
cent of Canada is in farms. Even this small 
proportion of land has been more than suf- 
ficient to feed the small Canadian population 
and to provide a surplus for export. It has 
been estimated that fifteen per cent of Can- 
ada is suitable for cultivation and could con- 
ceivably support agricultural settlement. 
These estimates have particular interest in 
view of an enlarged Canadian population as 
well as the possible world shortage of food 
within the next few decades. 

Forests — Much of Canada's area which can- 
not produce crops does grow trees. Can- 
adas forest area ranks ttod in the world 
(behind those of the USSR and Brazil) even 
though only one third of Canada is actuaUy 
forested. The mild, wet climate of the 
Canadian west coast produces some of the 
worlds tallest trees outside of the tropics 
and lumber matching in quality that of 
Washington and Oregon. As Canada itself 
provides a small market for Imnber, about 


half the annual crop is exported. Across 
the contment eastern Canada is covered 
with smaller coniferous trees of the North- 
ern, or Boreal, Forest, whose chief value is 
for use as pulpwood. In the interior of the 
country the well-forested southern edge of 
the Canadian Shield makes Quebec and 
Ontario a third forest area. An advantage 
here is the proximity of the forests to the 
rivers down which the logs may be floated 
and to many water-power sites where saw- 
mills are operated. 

Minerals — One of Canada’s major assets lies 
in its mineral wealth (see map on page 82). 
In the northwestern part of the Canadian 
Shield is one of the world s largest sources 
of pitchblende, from which uranium and 
radium are obtained. In northern Ontario 
is the world’s chief source of nickel; the 
same region is also Canada’s principal source 
of copper. To the east, on the Quebec- 
Labrador boundary, is an iron ore deposit 
estimated to exceed 500,000,000 tons. The 
Shield also produces large amounts of gold, 
silver, platinum, cobalt, zinc, titanium, mica, 
and graphite. 

Other areas of Canada also help both to 
increase the Dominions importance as a 
mineral source and to foster industrial de- 
velopment in North America. Iron ore and 
strategic fluor spar are found in Newfound- 
land, and coal and gypsum in Nova Scotia. 
Southern Quebec produces the world’s great- 
est amoimt of asbestos, most of which is 
shipped to the United States. At the soufli- 
eastem part of the Cordillera in British Co- 
lumbia is the world’s largest lead-zmc mine. 

In the Interior Plains of Canada are large 
supplies of each of the three power fuels: 
coal, petroleum, and natural gas. There is 
a reserve of 75,000,000,000 tons of bitumi- 
nous coal in Alberta and Saskatchewan, but 
it is too far away from major industrial mar- 
kets to encourage utilization. Large petro- 
leum reserves in western Canada were dis- 
covered after 1948, and pipelines have al- 
ready been constructed to connect the fields 
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with centers of population and industry. To 
the north of the petroleum reserves are 
tar sands, estimated to contain more than 
100 billion barrels of petroleum ( equal to the 
present known world reserves ) . No one yet, 
however, has found an economic means of 
separating the petroleum from the sand. 

Water Power — Canadian industry is based 
chiefly on the processing of mineral, agri- 
cultural, and forest resources. Seventy-five 
per cent of Canada’s manufacturing wealth 
is produced in Ontario and Quebec. Such a 
concentration of development has been pos- 


sible because of the great reserve of water 
power m or near this area. More than 
ninety per cent of Canada’s power is derived 
from hydroelectric energy, most of which 
is generated along the southern edge of the 
Canadian Shield and from the Niagara and 
St. Lawrence rivers of the Great Lakes sys- 
tem. 

Fisheries — ^In addition to b^g a major 
source of certain agricultural products for 
the rest of the world, Canada is also a sur- 
plus producer of fish. Both coasts are fa- 
vored with excellent fishing banks and acces- 
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sible coastal rivers and since only a small 
part of Canadas population lives near the 
sea, much of the fish catch is deflected to 
world markets. 

TRANSPORTATION 

The huge area and transcontinental breadth 
of Canada defied cohesion and development 
until a pattern of transport could be es- 
tablished. Although Canada's population 
spreads across the country in an east-west 
belt, the people tend to be separated into 
pockets by tibe rough topographical bar- 
riers of the Appalachians, Canadian Shield, 
and the Western Cordillera, and each of the 
geographic regions tends to be linked to the 
southward with similar areas in the United 
States. Canadas history of growth has 
therefore been vitally and closely connected 
with the development of a transportation net- 
work. In addition, Canadian resources, 
which are widespread across its vast area, 
have only been utilized when transport lines 
made them accessible. 

Railways — Canada has been called "a geo- 
graphic impossibility tied together by rail- 
ways" (see map on page 84). Railways 
were, in fact, the first means of tymg together 
the several cores of settlement. In the mid- 
dle of the nineteenth century the Maritime 
Provinces were linked by rail with the 
French-speaking center of southern Quebec. 
From this start a railway network gradually 
spread across the lowlands of southern On- 
tario. British Columbia, on the Pacific 
coast, required the building of a transcon- 
tinental railway as a stipulation to its en- 
trance into the confederation with Canada 
in 1871. When completed in 1^7, the trans- 
continental line also opened for settlement 
the grasslands of the Prairie Provinces. At 
the same time raw materials began to move 
toward the industries and the population 
core of southeastern Canada. Railway 
building ceased about 1930, when Canada's 


population spread slowed down, but con- 
struction was resumed after 1950, hues bemg 
built to the north to tap such resources as 
iron ore. 

Highways — Highways were less important 
than railways in Canada's development and 
growth The first transcontinental highway 
was not opened for its entire length until 
1942, and even as late as 1953 it was not 
completely paved. Locally, however, the 
population clusters are well served by good 
highway networks which help to move peo- 
ple and resources. During World War II 
the famous Alcan Highway was constructed 
between the railhead at Dawson Creek, Al- 
berta, and the city of Fairbanks, Alaska, 
thereby providing the first overland com- 
mimication between Alaska and the United 
States After the war the highway became 
part of the Canadian system. 

Airlines — Because of the great distances in- 
volved it is not surprising that Canada be- 
came an early leader in the development of 
commercial air transportation. Many north- 
ern settlements and industrial installations 
have depended upon servicing by air. The 
innumerable lakes that dot northern Canada 
serve as landing fields for hydroplanes in 
summer and ski planes in winter. During 
and since World War II many aU-season 
permanent airfields have been constructed 
at sites all across northern Canada. These 
are of strategic importance, both in relation 
to Canada's position on the Arctic Ocean, 
and also as a means of linking local popula- 
tions with larger communities to the south. 

Waterways — ^Although canoe transport on 
the numerous rivers was the means of early 
exploration in Canada, the streams have too 
many rapids and falls to be used as commer- 
cial waterways. Inland water transport is 
confined mainly to the Great Lakes and St 
Lawrence system. , Canada's chief use of the 
Great Lakes is for the movement of wheat 
from the Prairie Provinces to the ports of 
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Montreal and Quebec and to the flour mills of 
southern Ontario. The Great Lakes route is 
less significant for iron ore and coal movement 
in Canada than in the United States because 
the canals, built by Canada m the last cen- 
tury to bypass the rapids in the St. Lawrence 
River between Lake Ontario and Montreal, 
are too shallow (only 12-foot clearance) to 
accommodate the large modem Great Lakes 
freighters. A few of the smaller ocean ves- 
sels, however, can reach the Great Lakes 
ports through the St. Lawrence waterway. 
Recently the United States and Canada 
reached an agreement on the building of an 
international St. Lawrence Seaway project. 

POPULATION 

Canada has a population of about fifteen 
million people. Fifty per cent of these are 
concentrated in the core area of the St. 
Lawrence Lowlands and southern Quebec 
and Ontario, where population densities aver- 
age about 125 persons per square mile. 
Eighteen of the Dominion s thirty-four cities 
of over 30,000 population are located in this 
area. The largest city, Montreal ( 1,400,000 ), 
has one tenth of the total population of Can- 
ada — ^more people than any one of the west- 
ern provinces, Canadas second population 
core, Toronto (671,000) and environs, has 
nearly as many people as all of Maritime 
Canada. 

Outside the central concentration Can- 
ada's population is distributed across the 
southern parts of the country in several small 
cores. They are located in areas of less fa- 
vorable environment than the St. Lawrence 
Lowlands. In the Maritime Provinces, ow- 
ing to the rough nature of the interior, popu- 
lation is concentrated along the coast The 
presence of good fishing grounds along the 
continental shelf has led to the settlement 
of numerous fishing villages along the in- 
dented, rocky shore. The main strip of in- 
land settlement is along the fertile St John 
River valley of western New Brunswidc. 


The vast rocky lands of the Canadian 
Shield to the west are sparsely populated. 
Agricultural settlement is confined to a few 
favorable lowland areas which were formerly 
glacial lake bottoms, such as the Lake St. 
John-Saguenay region of Quebec and the 
Great Clay Belt of the Quebec-Ontano 
boundary region. Settlement is spotty across 
the Shield, where most towns and cities are 
based on some specific function or resource 
use, such as mining, pulpwood, or water 
power. Most of the cities which do exist 
are in northern Ontario; the Shield sections 
of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and the North- 
west Territories have only a few mining 
towns. It is likely that the disadvantages 
of rough topography, repelling climate, and 
poor drainage will continue to discourage 
people from settling in this large area of 
Canada. 

In the southern Prairie Provinces much of 
the population settled during the fiirst thirty 
years of this century. Outside of the three 
major cities of Winnipeg, Edmonton, and 
Calgary, the population is chiefly rural and 
is concerned with grain or Hvestock raising. 
The only province that has continued to 
grow in the last two decades is Alberta, in 
which the recent exploitation of oil and 
natural gas deposits has resulted in increased 
population. 

In the far western province of British Co- 
lumbia more than half the population is con- 
centrated in or near Vancouver, the chief 
west coast seaport and third largest city of 
Canada. The rest of the population is found 
in narrow linear valleys of the south. The 
northern half of the mountainous province 
is inhospitable and virtually devoid of popu- 
lation. 

Fewer than 25,000 people occupy the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories of north- 
ern Canada, and almost half of thfc popula- 
tion is native Indian or Eskimo, ^^ite 
residents are found only in small settlements 
along the Yukon and Mackenzie river sys- 
tems, About 8,500 Eskimos, including those 
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of Arctic Quebec, are the sole residents of 
about 1,000,000 square miles of Arctic Can- 
ada north of the tree line Eskimos depend 
for their livehhood on trapping and hunting, 
and this occupation can support but few 
people per hundred square miles. 

ETHNIC FACTORS 

Canada is a composite of several ethnic 
groups that are amalgamated into one na- 
tion. The English and the French represent 
two cores of contrasting cultures, each hav- 
ing preserved its own language and customs 
for almost two centuries. Canada is bi- 
lingual. two thirds of the population speak 
English, and one third speaks French. The 
large majority of people are either Roman 
Cadiolics (forty-three per cent) or Protes- 
tants (forty-eight per cent). The remaining 
nine per cent are Greek Catholics, Men- 
nonites, and Jews. The French-speaking 
Canadians are overwhelmingly Cathohc; the 
majority of English-speakmg Canadians are 
Protestant. 

Language — ^The original French-speaking 
center in southern Quebec was gradually 
surrounded during the nineteenth century by 
English-speaking immigrants. The Cana- 
dian constitution guarantees to the French 
the use of their own language, law, and re- 
ligion, and from the original core a distinct 
ethnic unit has survived. This distinctive- 
ness has strengthened the case for provincial 
autonomy in Quebec. During recent dec- 
ades the growing French-speaking popula- 
tion has begun to expand outward as a result 
of its high birth rate. Most of northern New 
Brunswick is now French-speaking, and there 
are large French-Canadian settlements in 
eastern and northern Ontario. French- 
speaking people have also crossed the in- 
ternational border into Vermont and New 
Hampshire. 

Racial Groups— -About half the Canadian 
population is still British in origin— English, 


Scottish, and Irish, in that order of relative 
size. These people do not reproduce as 
rapidly as the French Canadians, conse- 
quently the ethnic composition of the nation 
IS gradually changing. During the first 
thirty years of this century, when immigra- 
tion to Canada was at its peak, large num- 
bers of Europeans other than British came to 
the Dominion. Dutch, Scandinavian, Ger- 
man, Polish, Ukraiman, and a few other 
ethnic groups combined make up about 
twenty per cent of the total population. 
They form a large segment of the popula- 
tion of the western provinces, where they 
remain in agricultural communities, and have 
also been fairly well absorbed mto the in- 
dustrial cities of Ontario. 

GOVERNMENT 

The British North America Act of 1867 de- 
fined the powers of the central government 
as well as those of the provinces. The Act, 
by this division of powers, created a sort of 
dual government, somewhat similar to that 
in the United States. The central govern- 
ment was given the right to legislate for 
peace, order, and good government as well 
as to exercise specific functions for the na- 
tion. The provinces, however, retained con- 
trol of education, taxes, civil rights, and 
property within their borders. With growth 
the Canadian constitutional system has re- 
flected an organic process of development 
and adjustment to new circumstances, but 
a strong centralized government has not 
evolved. Federal-provincial relations, there- 
fore, have never crystallized and even in the 
mid-twentieth century are undergoing scru- 
tiny. True, during World War II the cen- 
tral government directed the nation's des- 
tiny, especially m the economic field, but 
after the war provincial autonomy promptly 
reasserted itself. So strong is the rivalry 
between provincial and federal authority 
that efforts to frame a Canadian constitution 
that would eliminate the twilight zone be- 
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tween federal and provincial powers have so 
far proved ineflFective. 

Within this framework of dual government 
Canadian provinces are significantly im- 
portant. Limited to ten in number, they are 
much larger on the average than American 
states. Also, each province has a larger per- 
centage — ^both in area and in population — of 
the total than any one state has of the United 
States total. Partly because of this, provin- 
cial governments tend to be a strong factor in 
Canadian political life The preoccupation 
of the French Canadians with the preserva- 
tion of the French language in a predomi- 
nantly English-speaking country is a case in 
point. 

The provincial governments are also strong 
because of the distribution of Canadian pop- 
ulation in clusters across the continent. 
There is at least one large cluster, or satellite 
core, of population in each province, usually 
around the provincial capital. These cores 
tend to turn to the local rather than to the 
federal government. 

Because of the political significance of the 
large internal units of government, the lo- 
cation of boundaries between the provinces 
may attain greater importance in the future. 
The surveying and demarcation of these 
boundaries have been slow; some lines exist 
only on maps and not on the ground. Most 
serious of the current boundary questions is 
that concerning the border between Labrador 
(now a district in Newfoundland Province) 
and Quebec Province. The latter has never 
recognized a boundary and still does not 
show one on provmcial maps. The issue 
assumed importance when it became known 
that large Labrador iron ore deposits extend 
far into Quebec. 

INTERNATiONAl ASPECTS 

WoBiJD PosraoN — ^After the turn of the 
twentieth century, Canada, in line with its 
internal growth and maturity, assumed a 
dominant role in world affairs. Equal and 


independent status within the Common- 
wealth IS one manifestation of this, active 
participation in international conferences is 
another. Military contributions in two world 
wars earned for Canada a claim to participa- 
tion with the world powers in formulatmg 
postwar policies. Thus Canada has con- 
tmually supported the United Nations, par- 
ticipated in the work of its specialized agen- 
cies, discussed along with the great powers 
proposals for the mternational control of 
atomic energy, and contributed in the Korean 
conflict. Canadian leadership in the West- 
ern World would seem to belie its rank as 
only a middle power. 

As a world trader Canada ranks fourth, 
smpassed only by the United States, the 
Umted Kingdom, and France. Roughly one 
fourth of its economy is tied to foreign 
markets. Canada is the chief supplier, par- 
ticularly for the United States, of such basic 
commodities as newsprint, lumber, nickel, 
platmum, and asbestos, leadmg the world 
in the production of these commodities. 
Canada also ranks high as a source of zinc, 
copper, aluminum, fish, and flour. Depend- 
ent as It is on trade, Canada has worked 
for greater freedom in international trade. 
It is a signatory of the Geneva Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade (1947), which widens 
Canada'^s trade area under reciprocal ar- 
rangements and is also related to the pref- 
erential trading system of the Common- 
wealth area. Even so, about one half of 
Canadas trade is with its southern neighbor. 
Canadian imports mclude such items as ma- 
chinery, automobile parts, petroleum, coal, 
and electrical supplies. 

BouNDABrES-^Canada is one of those for- 
tunate countries, which, despite its large 
size, has no serious external boimdary prob- 
lems. Canada s common boundary with the 
United States is cited as *"the world s longest 
undefended boundary.” These friendly na- 
tions, whose basic influences are traced to 
Great Britain, settled upon their boundary by 
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negotiation and arbitration more than 100 
years ago.^ The two countries maintain an 
International Joint Commission which settles 
all matters related to the common frontier 
and considers disputes regarding the use of 
common river systems,® 

Canadas boundary with Alaska was de- 
termined early in the century by agreement 
between Britam and the United States. 
Canadians were unhappy over the decision 
because northern British Columbia and 
southern Yukon were cut off from the Pa- 
cific Coast. Fortunately transit movements 
through the coastal strip of the Alaskan Pan- 
handle have not been impeded^ and the 
boundary has caused no serious difficulties. 
The right of American fishermen to enter 
Hecate Strait, between the Queen Charlotte 
Islands and the mamland of British Colum- 
bia, is, however, a slight problem. Although 
protested many times by west coast Canadian 
fishermen, it is sanctioned by federal au- 
thorities. 

Hudson Bay and Strait have for many 
decades been recognized as Canadian ter- 
ritory, despite the fact that the width of 
Hudson Strait is much greater than the three- 
mile sea limit recognized by international 
law. When Newfoundland joined Canada 


in 1949, the Gulf of St Lawrence became 
virtually an enclosed Canadian “sea.” 

Off the Canadian east coast, immediately 
south of Newfoundland, are two small islands 
which belong to France: St. Pierre and 
Miquelon, the last remnants of France’s colo- 
nial empire that once embraced most of east- 
ern Canada. The islands have no economic 
importance except as a base for fishing. 

Prior to 1940 Canada’s claim to the sector 
of the Arctic Ocean extending to the North 
Pole caused little concern among other na- 
tions because the ice-covered sea was con- 
sidered useless. In 1931 Norway, an in- 
terested nation, recognized Canadian sover- 
eignty over the Sverdrup group of Arctic 
islands. Thus Canada holds sovereignty 
over the whole Arctic sector north of the 
Canadian mainland. In thfeimodern air age 
these islands have taken cm a Strategic im- 
portance as steppingstones for global air 
routes across the top of the world. Al- 
though the United States has not claimed the 
Arctic sector north of Alaska, nor has it 
recognized the Soviet Arctic sector on the 
other side of the North Pole, American 
weather-reporting planes make frequent 
flights over the water area from Alaska to the 
Pole. 


ALASKA 


Alaska was settled by Russian traders and 
fishermen in the eighteenth century, but was 
purchased by the United States in 1867. 
Since that time it has remained m territorial 


Under ffie Rnsh-Bagot a^eement (1817) both 
parties endorsed disannament of their naval forces 
on the Great Lakes. The northern land boundary, 
however, remained a source of dispute until the 
signmg of the Webster-Ashburton Treaty m 1842, 

® Established in 1909, the Commission acts as a 
permanent tnbunal in a, wide range of problems, 
provided that the United States Senate and the 
Canadian government jointly agree to submit their 
differenoes. 


status, but, as the population has grown, in- 
creasing amounts of self-government in local 
affairs have been granted Many Alaskans 
now wish the territory to be admitted to state- 
hood in order that it may benefit from the 
rights and privileges enjoyed by other states 
in the Union. (For the Alaskan point of 
view, see page 127.) 

The western reaches of Alaska are a virtual 
land bridge connecting northwestern North 
America -with northeastern Asia. The Aleu- 
tian Archipelago extends through the North 
Pacific for 1,500 miles to within 600 miles of 
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the Kamchatka Peninsula in Soviet Russia. 
Thus Alaska not only guards the approach to 
the United States from the northwest but is 
the northern point of the American defense 
triangle in the Pacific, with the Hawaiian 
Islands and the Panama Canal as the other 
points. North of the Aleutian Islands the 
Seward Peninsula of Alaska is only fifty-four 
miles distant fiom the eastern tip of the 
Siberian mainland (see map below). 



It is believed that the first inhabitants of 
North America, the Indians, entered the 
continent by way of the Alaska route at least 
10,000 years ago. It is also fairly well estab- 
lished that the Eskimo inhabitants of Arctic 
North America crossed to this continent over 
Bering Strait more than 2,000 years ago. 
From Alaska the Indians moved southward; 
the Eskimos, eastward. 

PHYSICAL FEATURES 

Alaska is a land of diverse land formations. 
A series of arching mountain ranges rise 
steeply from the indented coastline of the 
Panhandle, along the coast of Canada, and 
the southern coast to form the structural 
backbone of the huge peninsula. Crowned 
by Mt. McKinley (20,3Q0 feet) in south- 
central Alaska, these ranges dip into the 
sea on the southwest to form the chain of 
volcanic Aleutian Islands. Such formida- 
ble mountains have acted as a barrier to 


the inward penetration of Alaska and have 
helped to confine settlements to the south- 
ern coastal regions. Northern Alaska con- 
sists of the high, east-west Brooks Range 
and, beyond it to the north, a sloping, poorly 
drained Arctic coastal plam Between the 
southern mountains and the Brooks Range, 
the central part of the country is a rolling up- 
land, cut by broad, deep valleys and sloping 
down to a low plain near the mouth of the 
Yukon River and adjacent coastal stretches 
along the Bering Sea. 

A wide range of temperature and pre- 
cipitation conditions is found in this large 
area of 586,000 square miles. The south- 
eastern coast is mild in winter, cool in sum- 
mer, and wet all year round, much like the 
coastal area of British Columbia, Washing- 
ton, and Oregon. In marked contrast, in- 
terior Alaska has a subarctic, or continental, 
climate, with fairly warm summers and se- 
vere, cold, dry winters. Northern Alaska 
has an arctic climate of cool summers and 
cold winters. 

ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 

Alaskan resources are not fully utilized; in 
fact, they are not even completely known. 
Fishing is the only economic activity that has 
been carried to a stage of maturity. Con- 
centration of population and large towns 
in the Panhandle and along the south-central 
coast can be attributed in large measure to 
the establishment of salmon fisheries. For- 
ests and minerals, except for gold, have de- 
fied exploitation because they are bulky re- 
sources and are remote from a market. Alas- 
kan agriculture could absorb many future 
settlers, provided that they were willing to 
accept a lower standard of living than most 
farmers in the United States en|oy. Un- 
fortunately, the areas of longest firast-free 
period— on the south and southeast coasts — 
have the smallest amount of level land. The 
chief agricultural development lies in the 
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Matanuska Valley, at the head of Cook In- 
let. Nearby is Anchorage, the market area 
and Alaska’s largest city. 

POPULATION 

Between 1940 and 1950 Alaska’s population 
increased from 73,000 to 130,000, after having 
been stationary for half a century Although 
civilian immigration from the United States 
accounts for most of the growth, the military 
population in 1950 numbered about 20,000. 
The native population remains stable at about 
34,000 (16,000 Eskimos, 12,000 Indians, 6,000 
Aleuts) About two thirds of Alaska’s m- 
habitants live m or near the several urban 
centers close to the shores of the Gulf of 
Alaska: Anchorage, Juneau (the capital). 


and Ketchikan. Most of the nonnative pop- 
ulation of the interior hves in Fairbanks, m 
the heart of the Yukon drainage basin. 

Alaska resembles Canada in that each 
has a relatively small population in a large 
area and both populations are concentrated 
in the south where the climate is more 
favorable and transportation more easily de- 
veloped. Also like Canada, Alaska seems 
to have large resources that are only now 
beginning to be exploited. Northern Alaska 
is geographically similar to Arctic Canada 
and, since World War 11, likewise occupies a 
strategic position with respect to the Soviet 
Arctic. For this reason Alaska has been 
treated largely as a military district, with 
Anchorage as the headquarters of the Alaskan 
Command. 


GREENLAND 


Greenland was settled by Norse adventurers 
about 1,000 years ago, but by 1500 disease 
and malnutrition had wiped out the colonists. 
Later Danes settled western Greenland, and 
in 1814 Denmark claimed sovereignty over 
the whole island, since the settlement of 
1814, which dissolved the Union of Norway 
and Denmark, did not mention Greenland. 
Controversy with Norway over seal-fishing 
rights led, in 1932, to a decision by the In- 
ternational Court of Arbitration upholdmg 
Denmark’s claims. 

As a territory Greenland is largely unin- 
habitable, and no opportunity for develop- 
ment seems likely, A vast ice cap covers 
eighty-five per cent of its 840,000 square 
mfies. Most of the 23,000 inhabitants live 
on the headlands and along the sheltered 
fiords of the ice-free west and southwest 
coasts. East Greenland accounts for only 
a handful of the total. 

For more than a century Denmark has 
ruled the colony with a strong paternalistic 
hand and sheltered the native inhabitants 


from contacts with the outside world. A 
paucity of European settlers and a prepon- 
derance of native Eskimos explain the lack 
of political growth toward self-rule. In 
fact, despite the existence of local councils, 
the island became, in 1953, an integral part 
of Denmark. 

Greenland’s part in world economy can 
never reach impressive proportions. Its peo- 
ple, only now emerging from a primitive 
hunting and fishing economy, have just two 
resources of sufficient importance to enter 
international trade: codfish, from the fishing 
grotmds off the southwest coast, and the 
world’s foremost cryolite deposits at Ivigtut. 
Although trade is a monopoly of the Crown, 
the costs of administration have generally 
exceeded the revenues collected from Green- 
land. 

Somewhat different is Greenland’s role in 
world politics, because of its location far 
within the Arctic Circle and close to Canada 
on the west and Iceland on the east As ^ 
colony of Denmark Greenland has acquired 
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prominence since 1949 because of the mother North Pole, it is a vital part of the Aictic 
country's membership, in the North Atlantic defense sector (see the map above) AI- 
Treaty Organization* Of strategic impor- though it serves military purposes as an ex- 
tance is the establishment of the American perimental center in the upper polar areas, 
air base at Thule, one of the most elaborate Thule could become part of a short route 
bases built since World War II. Located over the North Pole for commercial airlines 
halfway between the Arctic Circle and the connectmg North America and northern Asia. 
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Scandinavian Airlines uses airfields in Green- 
land and central Canada on its route from 
Europe to the west coast of the United 
States. 

Because of its geographic position in the 


North Atlantic, Greenland is important as a 
source region for weather that affects the 
whole North Atlantic area. Meteorological 
research is, therefore, valuable to several 
countries. 


Study Questions 


1. What are the main differences in political 
status among Alaska, Canada, and Green- 
landf^ 

2. What are some of the advantages and dis- 
advantages of Canada's northern global posi- 
tion? 

3 Discuss how landform barriers and drainage 
patterns played an important part in the 
early history of Canadian settlement. 

4. What are some of the advantages and disad- 
vantages of Canada’s generally rectangular 
shape and large area? 

5. How has the character of Canada’s chief 
landform regions mfluenced the present dis- 
tribution of population? 

6. Discuss, and show by the use of maps, how 
the chmate of most of the populated areas 
in Canada is similar to that experienced in 
the Uiuted States. 

7. What are the possibihties and the difficulties 
of Canada’s increasing her area of cultivated 
land in order to support a larger population? 

8. What are the major contributions that Can- 
ada’s forest area is making to world econ- 
omy? 


9. Discuss the validity of the statement; "'Can- 
ada is becoming one of the major sources of 
mineral wealth in the world.” 

10. Show how the Canadian transportation pat- 
tern has been important in the economic 
development of the country. Draw sketch 
maps in your answer. 

11. What historical and geographical factors 
have acted to keep seventy per cent of the 
Canadian population within one hundred 
miles of the Uniteitoates border? 

12. By means of maps^jMW t^ g j ngmal core of 

French-Canadian the area 

now inhabited by Fr^di-speaWteg peoples 
in Canada. Discuss some of the reasons for 
this growth. 

13. Discuss the possibilities of expanding agri- 
cultural production in Alaska sufficiently to 
feed the rapidly increasing population 

14. Discuss the strategic position of Alaska and 
the Canadian Arctic in world politics. 

15. Make some comparisons between the posi- 
tion and character of Greenland in the North 
Atlantic and those of Alaska m the North 
Pacific. 



CHAPTER SEVEN 


The Foundations 
of the United States 


In the twentieth centmy the United States 
of America has become one of the most 
powe35I nations of the world. T he 3,000^ 
000 square miles of land within itZfeid ers 
compri se onli ; ^ five per cent of the worl d tofah 
but jS ^O^^ as mhl^ en- 

dowed wiiSjdbLe 

The nation's people, about 160,000,000 at 
mid-century, constitute only about six per 
cent of the world population, but in no other 
comparable area do most of the people enjoy 
the benefits of as In^ living standards and 
opportunities for self-improvement Few 
other nations approach the United States in 
capacity to produce tbe ^hod. the raw ma - 
t erial s. and the maUufactoed good s asso- 
ciated with modem world power, 
v(^e strength and leadfeg^poglSpa of the 
United States are attohuteWo^^ 
complex and interrelated factors. Some are 
hist^y ai oth ers are poIfScaT oF jkx>nQ mia 
and still others are results of good hsaftee in 


time and location. But in the final analysis 
the real foundations of the nation s strength 
are to be found in its men and resources, 
The greatness and prosperity of the United 
States are firmly rooted in a rich and varied 
endowment of resources— climate, terrain, 
water, soil, vegetation, and minerals. To 
this land there came from Europe settlers 
already possessed of an advanced culture to 
become the builders of America and to be- 
come the beneficiaries of its wealth of re- 
sources, Among the many interrelated fac- 
tor that fosISr^d the building of the United 
States to a position of world leadership in 
p:|cdwtonj^4pSW^J^a .sig- 

nificant: 

1, Gradual expansion across North America 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean to form a 
l^ge, compact area uradft r^ufi 

2. Physical isolation from the strife ci Europe 
and Asia combined with simple, peaceful int er- 
nadonal bound®^. 
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3. Location in the favored middle latitudes 
with sufficient variety of environment. 

4. Space to accommodate a rapid growth of 
population comcident with industriahzation 
without the stresses of overpopulation 

5. Agricultural land resources sufficiently 
varied in quanfity and quality to sustam a large 
industrial and urban-centered population. 

6. Abundant forest-land resources to sustain 
growing" industries and provide adequate homes 
and dwellings throughout the nation. 

7 A generous and varied mineral resource 
endowment, especially of fuels and iron ore, to 
form the basis of modern industriahzation 

8 A well-developed n etwoik of transpoitatio n 
facihties binding the country into a single unit 

9 Great productive capacity coupled with 
s cmntific and t echni cal deve lopment stimulated 
by the apphcation of efficient organizational ad- 
mimstration and a mass-production system. 

10. Organization under a democratic form of 
government able to further the welfare of the 
people. 

HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT 

The story of the westward expansion of the 
United States from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
coast is one of the sagas of modern empire 
building (see map on page 95). As the 
historian Frederick Jackson Turner ob- 
served, in 1893, '*Up to our own day Ameri- 
can History has been in a large degree the 
history of Ae colonization of the Great West. 
The existence of an area of free land, its con- 
tinuous recession, and the advance of Ameri- 
can settlement westward, explains Ameri- 
can development/" Certainly the fact that 
all the land from Canada to Mexico and 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific came to be 
occupied by American settlers is of profound 
importance in the nation's political geog- 
raphy. Had the favored middle belt of 
North America been fragmented into several 
nations, perhaps with different languages, it 
is less Hkely that any great nation would ever 
have developed in North America. 

The settlements at Jamestown (1607) and 


at Plymouth (1620) by English colonists 
laid the foundation for the United States. 
To the new land the people brought a back- 
ground of knowledge, skills, and a concept of 
individual liberty and self-reliance that have 
formed the foundation of the American way 
of life. 

For more than a hundred years the English 
colonists concentrated occupance in a narrow 
Atlantic coastal area generally within 100 
miles of the sea. No doubt this concentra- 
tion was an asset to the English in their 
conflicts with the French who settled more 
widely but held their territory only lightly as 
hunters and trappers. Not until 1774 was 
there a permanent settlement by English 
colonists west of the Appalachian Mountains. 
In 1763 the Treaty of Paris removed the 
French as a major contender for eastern 
North America and established the Missis- 
sippi River as the western boundary of the 
English colonies. 

Close settlement along the Atlantic sea- 
board also fosteied a spirit of self-confidence 
which eventually led to the Revolution of 
1775 and the separation of the colonies from 
England. The United States of America be- 
came a reality with the adoption of a federal 
Constitution in 1787. 

Skillful diplomacy and the fortunes of 
history enabled the young republic, step by 
step from 1803 to 1853; to secure for itself 
vast stretches of land lying beyond the con- 
fines of the original thirteen colonies — land 
claimed and partially settled by France, 
Spain, and Mexico, or still retained in the 
far northwest by England. First, in 1803, 
the purchase of the Louisiana Territory from 
France for $ 15,000,000 extended the United 
States border westward to include the Mis- 
sissippi drainage area and doubled the size 
of the young nation. Over the new territory 
the westward movement continued to the 
margins of the dry west Here the expan- 
sion lost its wavelike character and continued 
in narrow streams of settlers and wagon 
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caravans making their way to the Pacific by 
such famous routes as the Oregon and Cali- 
fornia trails. 

In 1819, Florida was purchased from Spain; 
in 1845, Texas was annexed. In 1846, Great 
Britain rehnquished the Oregon Territory. 
In 1848, California, New Mexico, and other 
lands from the Gila Rivqr north tp the Oregon 
Territory were ceded py'M^ ^^In 1853 
the United States paid $10,000,000 to Mexico 
for the so-called Gadsden Purchase, and thus 
completed the present boundaries 



No other series of events have been so 
significant in the growth of the United States. 
With the youthful nation stretching from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific and from Mexico to 
Canada, the stage was set for men to fill in 
and develop a great world power in the 
favored middle belt of North America. 

LOCATION AND BOUNDARIES v/ 

The land occupied by the United States is 
highly favored, m both size and location, for 
great development by man. The 3,022,387 
square mxles of area pkces it fifth in size 
among world nations, the Soviet Union being 
two and one half times as large, China nearly 
forty per cent larger, and Canada and Brazil 
only slightly larger. But no nation excels the 
United States in quantity and quality of land 
favorable for human development, for the 
United States is fortunate above others in its 
middle latitude location, fits size and lo- 


cation combine to provide a variable range 
of“dimatic conditions without the cold and 
dry extremes of the boreal lands that hamper 
development m much of the Soviet Union 
and Canada or the extremes of the humid 
tropics such as limit Brazil The nation s 
chmatic regions include important areas of 
humid subtropic, dry summer subtropic, hu- 
mid continental, subtropical and middle lati- 
tude drylands, and marine west coast ^ The 
greatest single locational asset of the nation 
is its occupance of the humid lowland in 
North America extending from the 100th 
M^idian eastward to the Atlantic OceaA 
|I^e Un ited States borders but two ofher 
natabjis ^^nanada _and Mexico. The eastern 
porticijof the Qanadian- American boundary, 
following water features for the most part, 
Js fonned chiefly by the St Croix and St. 
John rivers, the St Lawrence River, four of 
the Great Lakes,- and the Pigeon River. 
West of^Lake of the Woods, which is shared 
by Mmnesota and the provmces of Ontario 
and Manitoba, the boundary runs westward 
along the 49th Parallel for 1,300 miles, until 
it ends at the Strait of Georgia, an arm of the 
Pacific Ocean. This northern boundary is 
one of the longest and most peaceful inter- 
national frontiers in the world There are, to 
be sure, traditional customs posts set up for 
health regulations and the prevention of 
smugglmg, but the entire hne is unfortified. 
Ever smce the Rush-Bagot Agreement of 
1817 no warships have been maintained on 
the Great Lakes. 

\\^he Mexican-American boundary follows 
the TRio Grande River from the Gulf of 
Mexico westward for over 1,200 miles to 


1 These terms are among the commonly accepted 
ones m charactenzing the world's major climatic 
regions. For example, humid subtropical means hot 
summer, mild winter, rainy throughout the year A 
good basic treatment of climates is found m Glenn T. 
Trewartha, An Introduction to Climate (3rd ed., 
McGraw-Hill, 1954) 

2 Only Lake Michigan lies completely withm the 
confines of the United States. 
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El Paso. Westward from El Paso it con- 
sists largely of a series of straight lines 
through the desert areas to the Pacific. 
Since 1848 there has been considerable con- 
troversy over boundary location along the 
Rio Grande and over international water 
rights, both at the Rio Grande and in the 
basin of the Colorado River. In aU cases, 
mutual agreements were finally worked out 
between the two nations. Recently some 
friction has developed along the Mexican- 
American boundary in connection with the 
illegal crossing of the border by ''Mexican 
immigrants ^ in search of employment in the 
United States. Despite efforts by both na- 
tions to halt this illegal crossing, many thou- 
sands have escaped detection and now reside 
within the United States. 

..AGRICULTURAL FOUNDATION 

Favorable combination of landforms, climate, 
and soils has provided the United States with 
a strong foundation for feeding its people and 
supplying agricultural raw materials. In total 
about 460,000,000 acres may be considered 
suitable for crop agriculture.^ This area 
per <^^t of the„nations total 
land and abouri Mt^^per.cent of the world's 
potential cidtivate^and. .^i^icultural land 
per capita in the United States is ^.9 acr es as 
Compared with only abou t 0.5 acre in Chi na 
and 2.4 a cres in the Soviet Union. 

One may considerntbe""10S9i Meridian 
as the dividing line between the “well wa- 
tered'' or humid eastern half and the dry, 
mountainous western half of the United 
States. Throughout the eastern half there is 
adequate seasonal precipitation combined 
with sufficient wat^ and length of growing 
season for a wide vari^ of crops. Ijnhe hu- 
midL^^n accounts for altout eighty-fiVe 


» Known as ^wetbacks,*^ many of the migratoiy 
workers, who have entered the United States il- 
legally, have served as farm hands m the Far West. 

* Of the total, about 350,000,000 acres are 
nomially planted in crops ea<h year. 


per cent of the nation's agricultural land. 
Here is indeed an impressive “heartland” 
on which to base a great world power. 

Agricultural Regions — Si^cient differen- 
tia tion in s oils, occupancy, and climatic con- 
ditions, together with the factors of early 
development of commercial agriculture, a 
good transportation system, and growing 
maxEefs, has led to the establishment of 
fairly well-defined agricultural regions. A 
broad classification of these regions is il- 
lustrated in the map on page 97. 

\Xhe well-known Corn Belt is one of the 
great grain- ffid meat-pr6ducing~afeas of 
the world. Favorable terrain of Tow relief 
permits most of the land to be cropped. 
The growing season averages 150-200 days. 
The apnuaT precipitation of twenty to fifty 
inches with the maximum occurring in sum- 
mer, combines advantageously with warm 
days and nights dilrlag^^^e growing season. 
The area has specM ^uji^cance as a pro- 
ducer of corn and p«K and as a fattening 
area for range cattle moving to market. 

^orth and to the west of the Cop Belt 
is the Spring Wheat Region where summer 
temperatures are lower, with July averages 
at 65-70® F,, and the growing season shorter, 
averaging 120-150 days. In the west pre- 
cipitation is as little as twenty inches, but 
fortunately it comes in spring and summer. 
The land is level to rolling, and soils are 
especially fertile in the Red River area, pro- 
viding the basis for the highly specialized 
commercial wheat growing which is carried 
on in this region. 

Nort h of, and eastward from, the Com 
Belt extends the Bwyiug Region. Here,®- 
nual precipitation is gpater, but the soils are 
less adaptable to commercial farming and the 
terrain is rougher. Nevertheless, much of 
this area has been utilized for growing for- 
age crops to support a dairy industry. Imge 
urban concentrations in tbe vicinity of the 
Great Lakes and on the Eastern Seaboard 
provide an ample market for milk, better, 
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and cheese. In the more favorable areas 
diversified farming also provides products 
for city markets, culminating m the Truck 
Garden and Mixed Farming Region that 
extends along the Atlantic Coast from the 
Carolinas to southern New England. The 
truck gardens on the sandy coastal soils rep- 
resent the most intensive type of American 
agriculture, except possibly that in some ir- 
rigated resons in the western part of the 
country. ' 

Agriculture i^ southeastern United States 
is genorally associated with the Cotton Bel t. 
The area is characterized by ' very Egh 
growth potentials and suitability to a variety 
of commercial crops. Its growing season is 
over 200 da)^. Annual precipitation is from 
thirty to sixty inches, generally with a sum- 
mer season maximum. Growing season 
temperatures are warm, with July averages 
generally over 75® F.; in ad^tion, winters 
are relatively mild. Although cotton re- 
mains a leading crop, tihe area is beceaning 
more and more diversified in farming prac- 


tices — grains, animal products, fruits and 
vegetables, tobacco, and even tree crops add 
to die stability of agricultural development. 

Between die Cotton Belt and the Com Belt 
is an area of general farming where com 
and wheat predominate. The Ohio River 
Valley marks the heart of this region. Along 
the Gulf Coast and in Florida the climate 
is unfavorable to cotton production, and the 
region is one of humid subtropical crops, of 
which the citrus fruits of Florida are prob- 
ably the most widely known. 

The Winter Wheat Region centering on 
Kansas consists of wide expanses of level to 
rolling land which make it one of the most 
significant surplus-producing areas in the 
Western Hemisphere. Kansas alone pro- 
duces as'much wheat as does Argentina or 
Australia. 

The dry western half of the nation con- 
tains a number of important irrigated crop- 
prodndng areas. These indiude the Colum- 
bia Basin areas, particularly &e irrigated 
valleys of the Snake, Yakima, ani Wenatchee 
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rivers; the very important Imperial Valley of 
California; and other Southwest irrigated 
areas, plus a number of areas in Utah and 
Colorado. Together, the irrigated lands of 
the West total 25,000,000 acres. They sup- 
ply to the nation many specialties, which 
range from dates, citrus fruits, long-staple 
cotton, and grapes in the south to sugar beets, 
apples, hops, potatoes, and dry beans in the 
north. Dry-farming areas of the Columbia 
Basin produce ten per cent of the nation's 
wheat. The Puget Sound-Willamette Low- 
land, in the extreme northwest, with forty 
inches of annual precipitation but a notably 
dry summer, is important for many special- 
ties, notably horticulture crops, grass and 
forage seeds, and animal and poultry prod- 
ucts. In addition, dry farming ° is practiced 
on many areas of the Great Plains west of 
the twenty-inch precipitation hne. To- 
gether, these many specialized regions add 
strength to the nation's agricultural resources 
through variety as well as quantity. 

The open spaces of the West, though low 
in productive capacity, are an important part 
of tile nation s agricultural foundation. West 
of the 100th Meridian there are some 750,- 
000,000 acres of range land, from which 
comes a considerable portion of the nation's 
meat requirements, as well as hides and 
wool. Throughout the area many great 
ranches utilize mountain and open-range pas- 
tures during the warm months. 

AomcuLTiTRAX. PoTENTiAx-^The United States 
is Ae world's^ greatest agricultural pro- 
ducer, despite the fact that the number of 
agriculfufSTw has steadily declined 
in recent degiidg^ until only about twelve out 
of every 100 persons are now engaged in 
producing food and other raw materials on 
the farm (in contrast to India, for example, 
ivhere seventy out of every 100 are so em- 


ployed). The nation is a surplus producer 
of such major commodities as wheat, corn, 
rice, potatoes, meats, fats and oils, and cot- 
ton.® It IS true that there are some short- 
ages, the principal ones being such tropical 
commodities as cane sugar, coffee, tea, ba- 
nanas, spices, hard fibers, and natural rubber. 

FOREST FOUNDATION ^ 

The forest lands of the United States cover 
one" fourth of the land area. The existence 
of-iatge forests is an especially fortunate 
factor in the American economy both because 
timber is a renewable crop and because the 
uses of wood are increasingly important and 
variedln the production of such commodities 
as rayon, cellophane, and plastics, as well as 
of lumber and paper. In total, some 461,- 
000,000 acres are classified as capable of 
growing commercial timber. About twenty 
per cent of the forest land is under Federal 
ownership, five per cent is held by various 
state and local governments; an estimated 
fifteen per cent is owned by private forest 
industries; and the remainder is scattered 
in 4,000,000 small holdings. The area de- 
voted to tree growing is likely to be rela- 
tively stable because tibe forests still standing 
are for the most part on nonarable land, and 
the nation's forest industry is entering an era 
of organized reforestation. 

The forest lands can meet the needs of 
the nation if adequate safeguards are adopted 
in the exploitation of the timber resources. 
Much of the timberland of the Northwest 
was depleted in the nineteenth century 
through wasteful processing of timber and 
lack of fprest conservation projects. The 
recent more careful management of our 
forest resources is largely the result of govern- 
ment regulation and a spirit of public wel- 
fare on the part of tire forest industry. To 


fi The method of allowing land to lie fallow ,a year 

or more between harvests and plowing and plantmg ® About twenty to forty per, cent of the princijial 
at times when the limited moisture supply can be agricultural products are exported in the world's mar^ 
best conserved. l^ts. 
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meet tibe needs of the future, trees must be 
growmg in all stages of the" long growth 
cycle in order that the annual harvest may 
be balanced by a maturmg crop. At the 
present time about forty per cent of the 
forest land supports trees of saw-timber size 
to provide the annual harvest of timber. 
About twenty per cent, or nearly 100,000,000 
acres, supports vigorously growmg young 
trees over five inches in diameter, which 
will in time become saw timber. The re- 
mainder is in seedlings or saphngs or is 
inadequately stocked for commercial cutting. 

Two forest areas are of outstanding im- 
portance to the nation. The Southern Pine 
Forest Region, extending from Texas to Vir- 
ginia, contams forty per cent of the nation's 
forest land and produces over twenty-five per 
cent of all timber volume. Its warm, moist 
climate and nearly year-round growing sea- 
son promotes rapid growth of trees, and the 
region is important as a supplier of naval 
stores and a producer of cellulose for paper, 
rayon, and other products. 'HisJ^acific 
Northwest has half the nation s softwood saw 
timber and half the virgin timber. Mild, 
moist climate and rugged terrain make the 
land excellent for tree growing, the North- 
west supplies approximately twenty-five per 
cent of the nation s total timber harvest 
Other important areas are the Northeast — 
especially Maine and Vermont — and the 
northern Great Lakes states. 

MINERAL FOUNDATION 

The United States has a bountiful mineral 
resource base; it is especially strong in fuels 
and iron ore ( see map on page lOS ) . More- 
over, the two basic minerals, coal and iron 
ore, are located in close proximity to each 
other and are, therefore, favoraGfjTsituated for 
development. The table on pages lOO-lOl, 
showing the nation''s position in ma|pr min- 
erals, as compared wth wbrW resources, in- 
dicates the strength, as well as some of the 
weaknesses, of the nation. 


Energy Resources — Energy from coal, pe- 
troleum, natural gas, and water falls, de- 
veloped m enormous amounts, is an essential 
element of the nation's strength. Without 
it the great productivity of farm, forest, mine, 
and factory would be impossible. The fact 
that the people of the United States utihze 
at least forty per cent of the world's energy 
is a direct index to the nation's high living 
standard and a comparative measure of its 
prodigious capacity to produce. In the 
United States the share of total energy con- 
tributed by each of the several resources, 
computed in British thermal units, is: coal, 
34 2 per cent, petroleum, 39.5 per cent; natu- 
ral gas, 22.2 per cent; water power, 4.1 per 
. cent. 

Reserves of coal make it the backbone of 
the''SiSg^resom The nation's reserve 
of ail co3s is estimated at about 1,900,000,- 
O00,000 tons, or about thu^-four per cent 
of the world total. Coal accounts for about 
e]^^-five“ per cent of all mmeral' fuel re- 
serves. Annual production is between 500,- 
000,000 and 600,000,000 tons, or about thSy 
per cent of the world total. Over ninety per 
cent of all production is east of the Missis- 
sippi River, especially within the Appala- 
^an and eastern interior fields. In both 
reg ioiiy -machine mining' fe particularly fa- 
vored because the deposits are in thick, 
horizontal beds. The American miner pro- 
duces over six tons per day in contrast with 
less than two tons per man-day output in most 
other coal-producing countries. 

The share of coal in providing the basic 
energy of the nation has, however, steadily 
declined from about ninety per cent at the 
opening of the century to a mid-century 
low of only thirty-four per cent Petroleum 
and natural gas, however, have advanced in 
^e same ratio. Nevertheless, there has been 
an^'over-aH increase in quantity of coal 
mined to help meet the nation's growmg re- 
quirements. About twenty-five per cent of 
4e coal is used for coking purposes, most of 
it in smelting iron ore; as yet there is no 
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Position of the United States in Selecjted Major Minerals 
(Tonnage Based on IGSO^Statisfics) 


Minerals 

Production 

Quantity Per Cent of 

( in tons ) World Total 

Consumption 
Quantity Per Cent 

( primary of World 

metal only) Production 

Supply Situation and 
Foreign Sources 

Fuels 

Coal 

bituminous 

anthracite 

512,000,000 

44,076,703 


28 

453,830,000 

39,900,000 

25 

Adequate net exporter 

Coke 

72,718,038 


37 

73,416,519 

37 

Tight supply problem in 
depletion of high- 
grade coking coal 

Petroleum (barrels) 

1,971,845,000 


52 

2,483,000,000 

65 

Demand above domestic 
production; re- 
flects high hvmg 
standard 

Natural gas 

6,281 


88 

6,026 

— 

Increasmg consumption 

( biUion cu. ft. ) 

Minerals 

Iron (ore) 

98,045,360 


40 

106,610,273 

43 

Tremendous production, 
yet demand 

no sen- 
, ou$ problem 

Antimony 

2,497 


4 

15,494 

28 

Available land from 

Mexico; also from 
Bolivia, Peru, 
Chile, Belgium, 
Yugoslavia 

Asbestos 

41,858 


3 

728,786 

55 

Imported from Canada, 
except for certam 
quantities avail- 
able only m Union 
of South Africa 

Baurite 

1,334,527 


16 

3,332,803 

40 

Critical, also from Suri- 
nam, Indonesia, 
Bntish Guiana 

Chromite 404 

(In 1953, 57,000 tons 
produced) 


980,369 

39 

Critical, also from South 
Afnca, Turkey, 
Philippines, 
Sou&ern Rhode- 
sia 


satisfactory substitote for coke. Coal is and is still producing about half the world's 
also of major importance as a raw material "IdfaX as“ well as consuming a still larger per- 
for a vast chemical industry. centage. Annual domestic production capac- 

V ^Petrofeum has profound strate;^c hg pB- ity 6,500,000 barrels daily compared with 

c^ons because of its eisentia'f imEtary as about 1,000,000 daily in the Soviet-controlled 

well as industiEriisef^^h^ as fuST as areas. World estimates of proved petroleum 

jGbrica5t~ reserve credit the United States with 29,000,- 

t^’^wniT^ the production of petioleua 000,000 barrels ^of 21.5 per ^ent of the world 
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Position of the United States in Selected Major Minerals — continued 


Minerals 

Troduction 

Quantity Per Cent of 

( in tons) World Total 

Consumption 
Quantity Per Cent 

( primary of World 

metal only ) Production 

Supply Situation and 
Foreign Sources 

Minerals (continued) 






Cobdl*^ 

405 

5 

4,141 

53 

Cntical, also from Bel- 
gian Congo, Bel- 
gium 

Copper 

909,343 

33 

1,447,000 

53 

Demand greater than do- 
mestic production, 
substitutions and 
scrap important, 
also from Chile, 
Northern Rhode- 
sia, Canada, Mex- 
ico 

Lead 

430,827 

24 

952,490 52 

( from new lead only ) 

Available by land from 
Mexico, Canada 

Manganese 

134,451 

2 

1,650,429 

28 

Most cntical weakness; 
also from India, 
Brazil, Gold Coast 

Mercury ( 76-lb. flasks ) 

4,545 

3 

49,215 

36 

Domestic production is 
function of price; 
also from Spain, 
Italy 

Molybdenum 

14,240 

90 

13,014 

82 

Surplus for export 

Nickel 

none 

— 

98,904 

62 

Available from Canada 

Phosphate 

11,114,159 

48 

8,580,925 

36 

Net exporter 

Potash 

1,286,762 

39 

1,409,940 

43 

Adequate 

Sulfur (native) 

5,192,184 

91 

4,158,462 

73 

Net exporter 

Tin 

15 


69 

69 

Critical shortage; also 
from Bolivia, In- 
donesia, Nigeria 

Tungsten 
(60% cone.) 

4,820 

15 

6,932 

23 

Shortage; also from Ko- 
rea, Bolivia, Bra- 
zil, Peru, Thai- 
land, Australia 

Zme 

623,375 

27 

964,099 

41 

Shortage, also from Can- 
ada, Mexico 


total; ^ tiie Middle East is estimated to have 
sixty percent, and the Soviet Union seven 
per" cent. Half of the nation s reserve is in 
Texas, and nearly fifteen per cent is in Cali- ‘ 
fornia. 

^ Estimates of proved reserves are alwaj^ subject 
to revision as nevr pools are discovered within conti- 
nental United States as wel as abroad, (geologists 
have credited the United States with a twenfy-five- 
year supply of petroleum, although the pre«|iction 
seems to be an underestimate of our total available 
reserves 


<t he Un ited States is the only important 
user of natural gas; it produces about ninety 
per"ce^"bf j3xe world total. The axtraor- 
toary increase in the consumption of this 
fuel in the United States is due to its use to 
beat homes. In terms of reserves, petro- 
levm accounts for an estimated two per 
cent of the total of the various minar^l fuels 
available in the United State, natural gas 
for another two per cent, and oil from oil 
shale for twelve per ceni 
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It is evident that petroleum and natural 
gas cannot long continue to increase in im- 
poitance as suppliers of energy. With de- 
pletion of present stocks there will be a 
gradual shift, first to oil shale, then to other 
oil-bearing sources, with a later transition to 
some form of atomic-energy source. Ulti- 
mately man is likely to harness the sun for 
the operation of machines and the heating of 
homes. 

OttiON ,ORE — Iron ore deposits of the United 
States are ample and favorably situated for 
industrial development. Estimates of re- 
serves credit the nation with a remaining re- 
source of 4,300,000,000 tons of high-grade 
ore and some 75,000,000,000 tons of com- 
paratively low-grade ore. Most of the re- 
serve IS in the Lake Superior region. To 
naeet the requirements of the nation s in- 
dustry, an annual production of crude ore of 
over 100,000,000 tons is needed. About 
eighty per cent of this is mined in the Lake 
Superior region and shipped by ore boats to 
blast-furnace centers. Access to the other 
Great Lakes is through the Sault Ste. Marie 
Canal, which connects Lake Superior and 
Lake Huron. The Soo Locks of this canal 
handle at least seventy per cent of the na- 
tion's total ore production; in 1952 about 
15,700 vessels passed through it in the 265- 
day shipping season. The Soo Locks are a 
highly important and vulnerable link in the 
United States industrial economy in as much 
as'libout seventy per cent of the nation's 
blast-ftirnace capacity is located just south 
of the Great Lakes where the iron ore meets 
the coal. Anticipating the eventual exhaus- 
tion of Lake Superior ore, the mining in- 
dustry is actively developing economical 
techniques for utilizing the large deposits of 
low-grade ores, as well as turning toward 
foreign sources of rich ore deposits. About 
ten per cent of the nation s iron-ore con- 
sumption is imported, chiefly for coastal 
blast-furnace centers. Kecentiiy high-grade 
ores have been developed. in Labrador and 


Venezuela. Major ports of entry are Balti- 
more— by far the most important — ^Phila- 
delphia and Mobile. 

Mineral Deficiencies — Requirements are 
generally greater than domestic production 
in a number of essential major minerals 
other than fuels, and there are some serious 
deficiencies. The United States produces a 
third of the world's copper but uses fifty- 
three per cent, produces 24 per cent of the 
three per cent, produces twenty-four per cent 
of the world’s lead but uses fifty-two per 
cent, produces twenty-seven per cent of the 
world’s zinc but uses forty-one per cent of 
the total Potash, phosphate,, and sulfur are 
produced in large quantities adequate for 
domestic needs. Molybdenum and possibly 
vanadium are the only “ferroalloys produced 
in adequate amounts. 

The major minerals in which domestic pro- 
duction is inadequate and for which there 
are no satisfactory substitutes include man- 
ganese, chromite, nickel, tin, bauxite, anti- 
mony, cobalt, columbium, asbestos, quartz, 
graphite, platinum, and uranium.® Man- 
ganese is essential as a “purifier” in all steel 
production and as an alloy for strength and 
toughness in tool products. There are 
known low-grade domestic deposits, but 
ninety-nine per cent of the nation’s large 
requirement comes from distant overseas 
sources. Very little chromite is mined and 
no nickel, although both are essential to mod- 
ern industry. 

Tin has not been found in important com- 
mercial quantities. The government-built 
tin smelter at Texas City, Texas, improved 
the nation's situation, but ore must still come 
from Bolivia or Southeast Asia. Bauxite re- 
serves of commercial quality in aluminum 
production are small, and only about one 
third of the nation’s requirement is met by 
domestic mining. Antimony, essential to 


s In the classification of raw materials, such items 
are listed as "'strategic materials*' hy the United States 
Government (see page 72 for a further discussion). 
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the military in ammunition making as well 
as for storage batteries, is in critical short- 
age, but fortunately available in neighbor- 
ing Mexico. Cobalt for magnets and heat- 
resistant alloys must be imported from the 
Belgian Congo and Northern Rhodesia. 
Columbium and tantalum, vital for strength 
and stability in high-temperature alloys, 
come almost entirely from sources in Africa. 

Asbestos needs are met by imports from 
Canada. Industrial diamonds are imported 
from South Africa for use in cutting and 
grinding; practically none are produced in 
die United States Quartz crystals of radio 
grade come from Brazil. High-grade graph- 
ite, needed for crucibles, foundry facings, 
and other uses, is imported from Mexico 
and Ceylon. Platinum metals, essential in 
many industrial and military uses, are im- 
ported almost wholly from Canada and Co- 
lombia. Even the bulk of strategic uranium 
ores used at Oak Ridge in the production 
of atomic bombs comes from the Belgian 
Congo and the Great Bear Lake region in 
western Canada. To oflFset these shortcom- 
ings, the United States resorts to stockpilmg 
of many commodities and offers economic in- 
centives to the mining industry designed to 
encourage the exploration and mining of 
critical minerals. 

In the study of political geography it is 
important to note that minerals are dis- 
tributed unevenly in the world and that 
access to commercial deposits and control of 
supply lines assume strategic importance. 
Modem industry requires at least seventy- 
five different mhierals; no nation has them 
all.^ Data on resource reserves are not im- 
mutable; they are subject to modification as 
the result of discovery, new technology, 
rising and falling prices, or changing con- 
sumption demands. Domestic production 


®The President’s Matetials Policy Commission Re- 
port (1952) lists seventy taw materials in which 
American requirement exceeds domestic supply. 


also is flexible, varying greatly with the need 
and the price that industry or government 
will pay. 

TRANSPORTATION FACILITIES 

Th e United State s has a well-developed, 
adequate network of transportation facilities 
includmg ocean ports, waterways, railroads, 
highways, pipelines, and airways. The abil- 
ity to move raw materials, machine^, and 
people — ^always a fundamental requirement 
—becomes in time of war a critical considera- 
tion. !l^ilroads are. by far .the most im - 
portant, moving nearly sixty per cent of the 
ton-nailcs of freight; waterways move about 
sixteen per cent, pipelines about fourteen per 
cent; and trucks about twelve per cent^ Air- 
ways are important for critical movements 
requiring speed, but the quantity of freight 
hauled is still comparatively small, v ^ 

Railways — ^Ibie 236,000 miles of r ailw ays in 
the United States represent about a third 
of the world s total mileage. A map of rail 
lines reveals concentration in the eastern half 
of the nation. There are, however, seven 
transcontinental lines; three in the north, 
two through the center, and two traversing 
the southern part of the country west of the 
100th Meridian. (These seven lines are in 
significant contrast with the one east-west 
rail line in the Soviet Union!) New York 
is the leading eastern rail terminal, favored 
as it is by its ocean commerce and by easy 
access to the productive interior through the 
Mohawk Depression. Chicago, at the south- 
ern end of Lake Michigan, is the largest mid- 
contment terminal. New Orleans is the rail 
hub of the Gulf area, and Atlanta, at the 
southern end of the Appalachians, is the 
chief terminal in the southeast. Other im- 
portant terminals are St. Louis, Minneapolis- 
St Paul, Kansas City, Omaha, and Dallas* 
On the west coast Seattle, Portland, San 
Francisco, and Los Angeles are the major 
terminals for transcontinental lines. 
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Waterways — The United States merchant 
fleet is the largest in the world, accounting 
for 25,669,000 of the world s 81,924,000 gross 
tons — a fact that indicates the significant 
world relations of the United States. The 
indented Atlantic coastlme has permitted 
development of excellent port facilities. 
Outstandmg ports are Boston, on a natural 
harbor in Massachusetts Bay; New York, on 
the drowned lower Hudson River; Phila- 
delphia, on the Delaware River; Baltimore, 
well inland on Chesapeake Bay, and Hamp- 
ton Roads, at the entrance to Chesapeake 
Bay. The Gulf coast has major port facili- 
ties at Mobile, at the head of Mobile Bay; 
New Orleans, 110 miles up the Mississippi 
River, Galveston, at the entrance of the bay 
of the same name; and Houston, joined to the 
Gulf by a sixty-mile man-made channel 

The Pacific front has four major harbors. 
The Puget Sound, an arm of the ocean, pene- 
trates far into the state of Washington and 
has many ports, including Seattle and Ta- 
coma. The CoJumbia River has been im- 
proved by dredgmg to provide a ship chan- 
fiel "fo Portland, 110 ^miles inland. San 
Francisco Bay provides spacious harbor fa- 
cilities and is the gateway to the Great Valley 
of California. Los Angeles harbor at San 
Pedro, though almost wholly man-made, has 
the largest volume of trade of all Pacific 
ports. Between the east and west coasts, 
the Panama Canal provides a significant wa- 
ter connection of commercial importance. 

Inland waterways play an important role 
as transportation arteries, especially in the 
eastern half of the country. The most im- 
portant of all are the Great Lakes on which 
vessels may sail as much as 1,000 miles from 
Duluth or Buffalo. Over 700 vessels are en- 
gaged on these lakes, chiefly moving iron 
ore, wheat, and limestone from the northern 
ports to the industrial area, although large 
tonnages of coal are also moved northward. 
The ice-free season is about ei^t months, 
usually from mid-April to early December. 


The Sault Ste. Marie Canal between Lake 
Superior and Lake Huron carries more ton- 
nage than the Suez and Panama canals com- 
bined. The St Lawrence Waterway, pene- 
trating deep into the continent to join the 
Great Lakes, has been limited in its im- 
portance by shallow controlling depths in 
canals that bypass the rapids and falls. The 
St. Lawrence Seaway Project with a twenty- 
seven-foot channel into the Great Lakes will 
enable ocean-going vessels to reach such in- 
land cities as Buffalo, Cleveland, and Chi- 
cago. When these inland cities take on the 
functions of ocean ports, tremendous re- 
verberations will be felt in areas along the 
eastern seaboard. 

In addition to the Great Lakes-St. Law- 
rence route, there are other inland water- 
ways in the United States, the most important 
of which is the Mississippi River and its 
tributaries, particularly the Missouri, Ohio, 
Monongahela, and Illinois. Although the 
major axis of this system is oriented north- 
south (thereby focusing on the Gulf of Mex- 
ico, rather than on the Atlantic Ocean where 
population and trade are centered), freight 
tonnages of coal, petroleum, grain, and other 
bulk cargoes on the Mississippi are large; 
shippers benefit from the comparatively low- 
cost rh^ transportation. 

Kb^jnes — "V yit h t he growth in consumption 
of jpetroleum and natural gas, pipelines now 
pl^y a major rok 195S, 

there were 150^000 miles of interstate petro- 
leum pipelines anj^lJLQ,0TO miles of natural- 
gas pipelin^. Major pipelines extjend f]^om 
die f^pducing fields to the market areas. 

Hiohways — All parts of the nation are inter- 
connected by 2,000,000 miles of paved high- 
ways and 1,000,000 miles of tmpaved roads. 
Highways and motor equipment perform 
major service as feeders for rail and water 
carriers, and long interregion hauls have 
been undertaken more and more in recent 
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years. Citizens of the United States own 
and operate about 55,000,000 of the world s 

75.000. 000 motor vehicles. 

Airways — Commercial airlines join all major 
cities of the nation with speedy passenger 
and cargo service. In addition, flights are 
scheduled to practically all parts of the 
world. The saving in time resulting from 
the use of Great Circle routes and from high 
speed is still diflScult to comprehend. Regu- 
lar airline schedules from San Francisco to 
New York require only eight hours. In the 
mid-1950’s the domestic airlines have had 
1,315 aircraft in service flying more than 
162,000 miles of regularly scheduled routes 
The airways travel over 12,000,000,000 pas- 
senger-miles and carry over 150,000,000 ton- 
miles of air freight plus 68,000,000 ton-miles 
of air mail. However, air freight constitutes 
less than one per cent of the nation s total 
freight. In 1953 the thirteen major inter- 
national lines under the United States flag 
carried over 2,000,000 passengers and over 

95.000. 000 ton-miles of cargo, including mail. 


CAPACITY TO PRODUCE 

The birth of the United States coincided 
with the advent of the Industrial Revolution, 
which opened to the nation new vistas in 
economic growth. American development 
was carried forward on the rising tide of a 
new world that demanded raw materials for 
its growing industries and food for its in- 
creasing numbers of urban workers. Indus- 
trial cities were established in the early 
years of the United States, and commer- 
cialized and specialized farming soon char- 
acterized American agriculture. As a result 
of good fortune m timing, an industrial 
economy developed faster and more com- 
pletely in the United States, than in other 
world areas of comparable size. 

Capacity to produce provides fundamental 
indices to a nation $ industrial strength. 
Steel production alone may be considered 


an index to world power. In 1954 steel ca- 
pacity in the United States reached the 
record high of 117,000,000 tons, forty-four 
per cent of the world total and three times 
greater than that of any other one nation. 
Aluminum metal production in the United 
States equals forty-five per cent of the world’s 
new aluminum. The farms of the nation 
have capacity to produce surpluses of the 
main foods and fibers Forest industries are 
able to produce the nations lumber and 
much of the pulp requirements. In fact, 
the enormous productive capacity of the 
nation has made possible a high living stand- 
ard which is often measured objectively 
in numbers of automobiles, freight cars, 
electric ranges, refrigerators, television sets, 
telephones, and many other commodities. 
Industrial development in the United States 
has progressed so far that, as one authority 
points out, our resources and productive ca- 
pacity enable us to fulfill our needs in every 
conceivable circumstance.^® 

A 

POPULATION 

The population of the United States recently 
passed 160,000,000; only China, India, and 
the Soviet Union have larger populations. A 
sizable population, technologically trained 
and well organized, is an important factor 
of national power, whether m peace or war. 
In times of emergency it is important that 
the bulk of manpower be quickly utilized 
in war production activity or in the armed 
forces. 

Throughout most of its history, the United 
States has had a rapidly growing population, 
which has risen from 3,000,000 in the 1790’s 
to the present figure. Although the nation s 
population growth was approaching an 
equilibrium during the 1930’s, the birth rate 
rose sharply durmg World War II and has 


i®See J. F. Dewhurst and Associates, America*^ 
Needs am Resources (New York: The Twentieth 
Century Fund, 1947). 
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remained high since that time The pres- 
ent crude birth rate is 24.5 per thousand, 
higher than in most of Europe, but lower 
than that in South America and Asia. The 
nation’s death rate is 9 6 per thousand, lower 
than that of most other nations of the world. 
Thfant mortality is only 28 5 per thousand 
hve birdis, compared with 115 or more in 
India and 41 in France. These vital statis- 
tics indicate a healthy population trend in 
the United States — an important factor in 
political geography. 

Akeas of Concentration — Most of the pop- 
ulation of the country is concentrated east 
of 'the 100th Meridian, and about one half 
of the" people live in the northeastern one 
eighth of the country. The New York met- 
ropohtan district, vdth over 13,000,000 peo- 
ple, is the great urban hub of the nation and 
the center of a heavily populated area ex- 
tending from Boston to Washington, D.C., 
including Providence, Philadelphia, and Bal- 
timore Chicago is by far the major urban 
hub of the interior. Other outstanding cities 
oF^the industrial northeast include Detroit, 
Cleveland, Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, 
and“ St Louis The "Twin Cities,” Min- 
ueapolis-St. Paul, dominate the upper Mis- 
sissippi VaUey Kansas City and Omaha 
occupy strategic locations in the heart of the 
nation. In the Southeast the great cities are 
Atlanta, Birmingham, New Orleans, Houston, 
and Dallas. In the dry West, population is 
sparse, and there are few large cities; Den- 
ver is the only major urban center Spokane, 
Salt Lake City, El Paso, and Phoenix are 
lesser centers The west coast has devel- 
oped four urban hubs. In the north these 


Total population increase for the United States 
between 1940 and 1950 was 14 5 per cent. 

12 ‘^Metropolitan district” refers to a major city to- 
gether with its suburbs and associated satellite areas 
The Bureau of the Census lists about 150 of these 
areas, each totahng 50,000 or more. As a govern- 
ment^ umt the metropohtan district is defined by 
each state under its own legislative enactments, quite 
apart from the Census concept 


are Seattle-Tacoma on Puget Sound and 
Portland at the intersection of the Columbia 
River with the Willamette-Puget Lowland, 
San Francisco, dominating central California; 
and Los Angeles, the greatest west coast ag- 
glomeration of people, dominating southern 
California 

Mobility. Nothing is more strikmg in the 
development of urban centers and the 
growth of the nation than the mobihty of 
the American population Not only have 
people tended to move from country to city 
until about sixty per cent of the total popula- 
tion is classed as urban, but in the last decade 
twenty per cent of the people have shifted 
from one state or county to another. Eco- 
nomic opportunities opening durmg the war 
years, the pressure and hardship of the "dust 
bowl” area, and climatic attractiveness of cer- 
tain regions account for this change. As a 
result, the 1950 Census revealed significant 
gains over a decade in the following states: 
Michigan, twenty per cent; California, fifty- 
three per cent; Amona, fifty per cent; and 
Florida, forty-six per cent. 

Ethnic Composition — ^“Melting pot” is the 
term used to describe the amalgamation into 
one unified nation of several races and peo- 
ples of diverse national origins. In a sense 
the United States is a laboratory in the art 
of democratic living and an experiment for 
the assimilation process in which changes are 
continumg. The majority of the population 
in the nation is of European origin, particu- 
larly from the British Isles and Western 
Europe, the indigenous Indians form only 
a fractioh of the total. Thus the basic cul- 
tural characteristics and political institutions 
were largely brought with them by early 
European settlers, and in many instances 
both the culture and the institutions were 
modified and molded into an American pat- 
tern. European emigrants who settled in 
the New World during the past century and 
a half account for one fourth of the total 
population. The steady blending of various 
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national strains from Europe has precluded a 
serious minority problem of the proportion 
existing in parts of Europe. 

Existence of basic national unity has not 
in itself, however, produced national uni- 
formity or obliterated cultural and racial dif- 
ferentiations. Some foreign-bom elements 
still speak fbeir native languages and follow 
native customs in their several localities 
while accepting the national tongue in 
schools and in government About seventy- 
five per cent of the foreign-born are con- 
centrated in cities and these mostly in a few 
northern states and along the coasts. Least 
integrated in the community are Negroes 
and people of Asiatic origin. Of these the 
Negroes number almost ten per cent of the 
national total, or 15,000,000; Chinese, Japa- 
nese, and others total 600,000. Discrimina- 
tion manifesting itself m the denial of equal 
privileges to racial minorities in certain areas 
has weakened our national unity. The 
wholesale evacuation of our Nisei inhabitants 
(Americans of Japanese parentage) from the 
Pacific coast and their settlement in reloca- 
tion centers during World War II demon- 
strated the depth of the racial bias; gener- 
ally, both Negroes and Asiatics have viewed 
their status as being that of second-class 
citizens. The antisegregation mling of the 
Supreme Court in 1954 is a milestone in a 
long and painful process of adjustment be- 
tween the Negro ntiinority and the white ma- 
jority. As long as equality does not exist, 
the ^'Negro question ' will remain and serve 
to detract from United States leadership in 
the world at large, 

Religious differences, unlike racial distinc- 
tions, do not weaken the social fabric of 
American life but rather |point up its rich* 
ness and, variety. The dominant religious 
faiths are Protestant and Roman Catholic, 
whose adherents number, 54,000,000 and 


Chinatown in San Prandsoo, Harlem in New 
fork, and Hamtramck of Detroit are colorful ex- 
amptes of unasmiilated dus^rs in our cities. 


29,000,000, respectively. The Protestants 
are divided into twenty-six denominations, 
this is in marked contrast with the unified 
organization of the Catholic Church. Only 
about one half of the population is affiliated 
by membership with any church. The re- 
ligious question assumes some importance in 
national pohtics, in which the Catholic ele- 
ment in such cities as Boston, Jersey City, 
and New York tends to play a dominant role 
in elections. 

Civil Divisions — In a territorial sense the 
United States as a nation is subdivided into 
forty-eight political units (states) and about 
3,000 local subdivisions (counties). Con- 
stitutionally, power is divided between the 
national government and the state units in 
the federal structure. The forty-eight states 
are real geographic and pohtical entities, not 
mere administrative subdivistaps of the Fed- 
eral government, ^ uolwfl 

In the twentieth jto^nal under- 

takings of the Federal ^K^emment have be- 
come an important step toward a greater de- 
gree of national growth and development. 
With the passing of the frontier in the early 
twentieth century and the crisis of the Great 
Depression in the 1930's, the Federal gov- 
ernment launched significant regional proj- 
ects which have transformed and modernized 
several sectors of the economy. Most out- 
standing of these projects is the Tennessee 
VaUey Authority (TVA), which provides 
flood control, promotes agriculture, and de- 
velops electric power for an area of 41,000 
square miles. Not only Tennessee but also 
Kentucky, Mississippi, Alabama, North Caro- 
lina, and Georgia benefit from TVA. 

Reclamation on the Colorado River centers 
on the Hoover (Boulder) Dam which in 
1936 helped to restore the semiarid lands of 
Arizona and Nevada. Farther west, the 
Grand Coulee Dam project on the Columbia 
River has turned 1,000,000 acres into culti- 
vatable territory, as well as provided ample 
electric power in the Pacific Northwest A 
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similar regional reclamation project has been 
suggested for the Missouri Valley, but, ex- 
cept for measures taken to control the river 
flow, the plan remams to be implemented. 

In general it may be said that the northern 
and Pacific coastal states benefit from a 
higher standard of living and greater em- 
ployment opportunities than do the south- 
ern areas. The South and the mountain 
states, in turn, depend more strongly on 
Federal expenditures to rationalize the sec- 


tional inequalities in wealth, resources, and 
development. Nonetheless, any appreciable 
unevenness in opportunities and progress 
from one section of the nation to the other 
IS gradually disappearing, as has been il- 
lustrated in recent decades by the decline of 
certam industries in the North and their ad- 
vance in the South It has been American 
tradition to consider underdeveloped or un- 
derprivileged areas as challenges for the ap- 
plication of new metliods and techmques. 


Study Questions 


1 How did the United States acquire posses- 
sion of the compact area it now occupies? 
Describe the pohtical and geographic con- 
ditions at the time of one of the major 
acquisitions, such as the Oregon Territory. 

2. Why IS “isolationism” an impractical national 
policy m our time^ 

3 What developments and trends are evident 
m the United States in the assimilation of 
peoples from Europe^ What trends m as- 
similating the Negro^ 

4. Discuss the national boundaries of the 
Umted States in terms of international m- 
volvements. 

5. Give examples of, and describe, state bound- 
aries that you consider (a) good and (b) 
poor. (Study a physical map of the Umted 
States.) 

6 What is the basis for the statement. “The 
United States is fortunate above most other 
nations in its middle latitude location”? 

7. From the point of view of a war economy, 
analyze the critical material shortages of the 
United States 

8. If you were charged with responsibility for 
assuring supplies of essential materials what 


steps would you recommend to the President 
and/or the Congress^ 

9 Analyze world-wide imphcations of the fact 
that the people of the Umted States, about 
SIX per cent of the world’s population, con- 
sume at least half of the world’s goods. 

10. At present what are the mam elements of 
strength in the United States agricultural 
foundation? What are the mam weak- 
nesses? 

11. What are the main elements of strength in 
the Umted States mineral foundations? 
What are the mam weaknesses? 

12. Indicate some specific examples related to 
pohtical geography which support the state- 
ment- “It IS fortunate that control of local 
affairs has been reserved to the states.” 

13. Why IS the “Soo Canal” of such great sig- 
mficance? Analyze its role in the American 
economy. 

14 Last and analyze the factors that have fa- 
vored major mdustnahzation within the 
manufacturing belt of the Umted States. 

15 Prepare a paper on the subject* “The Role 
of tihe Umted States m the Twentieth-Cen- 
tury World.” 



The Global Position 
of the United States 


Favored by a compact territory of 3,000,000 
square miles, by its continental position be- 
tween two oceans, by an optimum popula- 
tion and great natural resources, the United 
States has all the advantages that smgle a 
country out for world power. ' It is only 
within the past half century, however, that 
the United States, influenced by world events 
beyond its control, has unwillingly and al- 
most unwittingly moved out from a status of 
isolation to one of leadership — ^to become, 
in fact, one of the tvvo great world powers. 

The position of the United States in the 
heart of North America, which in turn is in 
geographical juxtaposition to South America, 
is a factor of tremendous importance from 
the standpoint of national destiny. Together 
the two American continents make up the 
Western Hemisphere, forming an elongated 
land mass completely surrounded by water 
and well endowed in most basic raw ma- 
terials. The two continental units are con- 


nected by a narrow, twisting land corridor, 
in which the Panama Canal Zone is the 
most strategic sector. 

The bulk of the South American continent 
is located south of the Equator, in a region 
less industriahzed than its counterpart to the 
north. The consequent flow of South Amer- 
ican resouices to the industrial workshops 
of the North Temperate Zone has helped to 
mold the continent’s economy and fix its 
power status as dependent upon the neigh- 
boring continent to the north. Though geo- 
graphical South America as a unit lies closer 
to Europe than to the United States, South 
American countries nevertheless developed 
an existence independent of the Old World. 
Among the factors that m the nineteenth 
century made South America an important 
sector of the Western Hemisphere were the 
independence; from European colonial rule, 
which had hampered them in the iSOO’s, the 
friendly protection offered the new republics 
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by British seapower, and the warning issued 
by the United States in the Monroe Doctrine 
(1823) against further colonization by Euro- 
pean powers. 

On both the east and the west great oceans 
separate the United States from the major 
population centers of the world and isolate 
it from the historic power centers as well. 
Geographic detachment is a factoj:__of very 
great significance in tlic giowth of Ameri- 
can" "power and in the conditioning of the 
XFhcrican outlook toward world ailaub So 
deeply footed is the sense of separateness 
and national identity, as molded by a century 
and a half of history, that even now the in- 
violability of the American heartland is 
fundamental to all concepts of national se- 
curity (see map on page 111). 

In the twentieth century the historic con- 
cept of hemispheric security is seriously 
challenged. Intercontinental air power, in- 
cluding trans-Polar flight, and the develop- 
ment of atomic weapons are among the 
factors transforming space relationships. 
Oceans that once provided a measure of in- 
sulation now can be easily and quickly 
spanned by aircraft and can be turned into 
highways of invasion. Experience in World 
War II well demonstrates the dangei^ con- 
fronting American sea power in its efforts 
to meet challenges to the security of the 
Western Hemisphere on two ocean fronts. 
Great transformations in the science of war- 
fare and communications in the mid-twen- 
tieth century have forced the United States 
to reappraise its fundamental position as a 
world power. 

NEW ORDER IN 1945 

' Following World War II both the United 
States in the Western Heniisphere and the 
trSSIl firihe EufSianland" mass loomed as 
the two superpowers j^sessm^ the resources 
and manpower adequa te for se lf-defense and 
for the pursuit of world-wide rSpohsiBiEties. 
In concert these two powers theoretically pos- 


sessed the capacity for the maintenance of a 
stabie'world order, as rivals the two antago- 
nists transformed the climate of world politics 
and ushered in a postwar era of cold war that 
oscillated between the threat of total war 
and “peace. .Jhe consequent bipolanzation 
of power split the world into two parts: 
the West attracted toward Washington; and 
the East, toward Moscow. 

InjKe superpower world Britain and West- 
ern Europe could not offer protection or se- 
curity for the New World. No longer was 
the British Navy a shield in the Atlantic; 
rather, the British Isles themselves were ex- 
posed to destruction in the atomic age. 
Moreover, the echpse of Britain as a classic 
stabilizing force on the Continent removed 
one of the major deterrents to domination 
of Europe by a single power. Still, by rea- 
son of its geographical position and as head 
of the Commonwealth, Britain did retain 
considerable influence in diplomatic maneu- 
vering following World War II. With the 
shattering of the Axis enemy in the' heart of 
Europe, Allied armies from the West and the 
Hed Army from the East moved in to fill 
thf vacuum. Although the surrender of the 
enemy in 1945 resulted in a military line of 
demarcation between two blocs— a line 
drawn roughly along the Elbe and projected 
to the Adriatic — ^it by no means destroyed 
Western Europe as a potential power area. 
For this reason neither Moscow nor Wash- 
ington could act indifferently toward the 
political disposition of the industrial complex 
that comprised West Germany, 
Bipolarization has produced a global divi- 
sion of power between the East and West. 
A wide frontier zone curves in a vast arc 
around the periphery of the Soviet Union, 
stretching from file Baltic Sea, through Cen- 
tral Europe and the eastern Mediterranean, 
across the Middle, East, and onto th^ Inner 
plateaus of Asia. Foy each imtag<H||st the 
intervening zone constitutes a testing ground 
in its search for security md sur\^vaL 
Within the framework of the new power 
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division, the United States fixed its basic 
directives upon national survival and accom- 
modation to a superpower world. Neces- 
sity dictated an attempt to redress the im- 
balance of power in order to create a viable 
world order between East and West. A 
position disadvantageous to the United States 
was due largely to the rapid demobilization 
of Allied forces, to the full mobilization of 
Soviet strength, and to Moscow’s intransi- 
gence during the years 1945-47. To con- 
struct a balance-of -power situation favorable 
to tEe Free World, the United States first 
inoved to contain Soviet power (as stated in 
the Truman Doctrine in 1947) and to prevent 
its expansion into vital sectors of the Free 
World through the application of counter- 
force at strategic points on the periphery 
of the USSR Several tests in Greece, Persia, 
Turkey, and Korea marked the struggle be- 
tween Communist expansion and American 
containment. 

- — Along with containment the United States 
also moved to rebuild the military strength 
oT the West as a shield against the Soviet 
Goliath. The North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization (NATO) is therefore a military 
coalition designed to keep Soviet power 
away from the shores of North America; by 
implication it rules out isolation and neu- 
trality in the postwar era as dangerous to 
American security and survival 
Implementation of the American program 
has taken the form of seeking allies all over 
the globe through a series of mutual defense 
pacts, with appropriate allocations of re- 
sources on the part of the United States; 
necessity and strategic requirements, rather 


than ideological considerations, dictate this 
course. Thus, the problem of coexistence 
in a power-dominated world has led to some 
modification in the theoretical assumption of 
mcompatibihty between a Free and a Com- 
munist World. Alhes that are basically anti- 
Moscow in orientation or those primarily in- 
terested in preserving their independence 
meet with American approbation. 

The American defense network rests on a 
series of air bases radiating outward across 
both the Atlantic and the Pacific to various 
strategic spots, many of them on the periph- 
ery of the Eurasian land mass. The es- 
tablishment of these military outposts serves 
both offensive and defensive purposes and, 
in the mid-twentieth century, testify to the 
global proportions of the American power 
position. 

Looking outward from continental United 
States as the center, this nation faces specific 
challenges and commitments to the south, 
east, west, and north. Although American 
policy in each sector varies m its application 
to individual coimtries, there is evident an 
over-all regional approach to world affairs. 
Entire regions and continents are involved 
in calculations of high strategy, economic 
planning, and mihtary-aid programs de- 
signed to bring maximum returns for the 
expenditures involved The shift toward re- 
gional orientation merely underscores the 
basic reality that the nation-state is no longer 
an adequate unit for the attainment of se- 
curity in the twentieth-century world The 
nature of American commitments in terms 
of its world-wide responsibilities since World 
War II attests to its global status. 


SOUTH 

The hard core of American strength consists compcmeats of considerable interest to the 
of contiuental United States set Within the United States. (1) Across the Texas border 
larger framework of the Western Hemi- and beyond Mexico lie five republics of Cen- 
sphere. To the south three sectors form tral America north of Panama, in total area 
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not much larger tiban the state of Texas 
(Guatemala, Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua, 
and Costa Rica). (2) Eastward is the 
Canbbean, a veritable American Mediter- 
ranean, sprinkled with tropical islands and 
constituting a strategic sector between North 
and South America (3) Further southward 
a narrow land corridor contains within it the 
artificial waterway that hnks the two oceans 
and forms the primary strategic zone in the 
whole area. 


States defense system, since in terms of air 
communication it is relatively close to West 
Africa, the distance from Natal to Dakar be- 
ing only 1,900 miles. South of this second 
zone, however, most of South America lies 
outside of strategic calculations of the post- 
war era. 

Panama Canal Zone — ^The Canal Zone is 
not a territory of the United States in the 
same sense as are its other possessions, nor 
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In military terms two forward zones guard 
this vital waterway; the Caribbean sector 
and the northern portion of South America. 
Of the two zones the Caribbean sector lies 
within the sphere of Araericjan sea and air 
power (see map on this page). Here the 
United States holds naval bases, such as that 
at Guantanamo, Cuba^ and possesses terri- 
tories under its own Sovereignty. The sec- 
ond zone lies outside of American control 
and is not maintained by United States mili- 
tary forces. Brazil is still vital to the United 


is its status exactly that of the Suez Canal 
Zone prior to the Anglo-Egyptian Accord in 
1954 (see page 490). The Treaty of 1903 
granted the United States a permanent lease- 
hold over the Canal Zone, including the right 
to annex any additional lands necessary for 
the canal project.^ Under the Treaty of 1936 
the right to expand the area or intervene in 


1 For this concession, the United States government 
agreed to pay to Panama an annual sum of $250,000, 
has increased considerably since 1938. 
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Panama's interaal aiffairs is forbidden Pan- 
ama's assumed independence in matters of 
strategy is, however, more illusory than real 
in view of the fact that in World War II all 
Central American states were co-belhgerents 
and since the war have been welded mto the 
inter-American defense system. 

UNITED STATES TERRITORIES 

Puerto Rico — ^The island of Puerto Rico is 
located in the heart of the Caribbean archi- 
pelago on the main route of the Atlantic sea 
lanes leading from the Atlantic coast of the 
United States to the northern parts of South 
America. Puerto Rico is 965 miles from Key 
West, 506 miles from La Guau*a, Venezuela, 
and 480 miles from Cuba. The island is 
linked to the mainland by Pan-American 
Airways with five-hour service to Miami 
San Juan, with its deep-water harbor, guards 
the Atlantic gateway through Mona Passage 
on the west and the Virgin Passage on the 
east. Strategically the island controls the 
approaches to the Panama Canal and serves 
as an outpost for the Caribbean region. In 
colonial times the fortress of El Morro, com- 
manding San Juan harbor, served as a watch- 
tower guardmg the Spanish domain against 
roving English sea pirates. During World 
War II San Juan served as a base for naval 
operations in the Atlantic and the Carib- 
bean. Major naval and air installations are 
located on Isla Grande near San Juan harbor, 
as well as on the islands of Culebra and 
Vieques to the east of the island. 

The defeat of Spain in 1898 raised a glim- 
mer of hope for complete independence 
among ardent Puerto Rican nationalists, but 
the Treaty of Paris in 1898 put the island un- 
der the American flag. As a result, the 
United States has ruled the territory under 
acts of Congress for over half a century, and, 
on the whole, remarkable achievement has 
been made in rural rehabilitation, health, 
education, and industrialization. The recon- 
struction projects have been costly, but Puerto 


Ricans now enjoy a much higher standard 
of hvmg than they ever did prior to 1898 
On the pohtical side, however, Puerto Rico 
has registered less progress, partly because 
of the inexperience of its mhabitants and 
partly because of uncertainty within the 
Umted States Congress as to the island's 
pohtical future. Puerto Rico, as a result, 
has wavered between independence and 
statehood, without attaining either. 

Relationship between the mainland and 
the island has developed through several 
stages, as is indicated in congressional legis- 
lation. After the occupation in 1898, mili- 
tary governors ruled the island until 1900. 
Congress then passed the Foraker Act, un- 
der which a governor, appointed by the 
President, provided a civil government and 
instituted administrative reforms. More sig- 
nificant was the provision for free trade be- 
tween Puerto Rico and the United States 
and the tariff protection extended to Ameri- 
can manufactures entermg Puerto Rico. 
This provision, plus the restriction of coast- 
wise shipping to American vessels, chained 
the island's economy to that of the United 
States. The Organic Act of 1917 provided 
for an elective legislature and more home 
rule but failed to solve the status of the is- 
land. Congress conferred American citizen- 
ship on Puerto Ricans in 1917, although a 
United States Supreme Court decision in 
1922 imphed that Puerto Rico was an ‘*un- 
incorporated" territory. In 1952, however. 
Congress raised the island to the status of a 
commonwealth association ( estado libre 
asociado) with the United States, granting it 
full home rule but within America's tariff 
walls. 

Virgin Islands — ^In 1917 the United States 
acquired the Virgin Islands from Denmark 
for $25,000,000. The purchase was moti- 
vated largely by the wartime need to reduce 
the menace of German submarines in the 
Caribbean region. The island group con- 
sists of fifty isles but only St, Thomas, St. 
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John, and St. Croix are of importance. The 
total area is 140 square miles, of which 
St. Croix accounts for two thirds. 

The Virgin Islands lie at the crossroads of 
the historic shipping routes in the New 
World. In contrast with the practice in 
early buccaneer days, the Islands are largely 
ignored by modern steamers, and their com- 
mercial value IS therefore extremely small; 
of strategic value, however, is the deep har- 
bor at Charlotte Amalie, which contributes 
to the defense of the Caribbean. 

HEMISPHERIC DEFENSE 

In diplomatic terms and quite apart from 
considerations of vital strategy the United 
States treats the entire Western Hemisphere 
as a regional unit The key to the hemi- 
spheric security system is the Rio Pact of 
1947, which establishes the principle that an 
attack against one is considered to be an 
attack against all. It defines the security 
zone as mcluding all the area between the 
North and the South poles, embracing also 
the Aleutians, Greenland, the Falklands, and 
a part of Antarctica. Iceland, however, and 
the Hawaiian Islands fall outside the inter- 
American defense perimeter. Collective de- 
fense efforts require periodic consultative 
procedures, since the various states are un- 
der no compulsory obligation to contribute 
armed forces in case of aggression. The Rio 
Pact, as a regional defense plan, later served 
as a model for the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. Inter-American relations tra- 
ditionally emphasize the strengthening of 
peace and security through frequent consul- 
tations and cooperative action. For this pur- 
pose the Bogotd Conference in 1948 pro- 
vided the machinery for the Organization of 
American States (OAS). The supreme 
body, the Inter-American Conference, meets 
regularly every five years, but an extraor- 
dinary meeting of foreign ministers is sum- 
moned in cases of great emergency. It was 
through the OAS that the United States took 


action m 1954 to forestall a Communist-in- 
spired coup in Guatemala. 

It is common practice to speak of “con- 
tinental solidarity” in the two Americas. 
This, however, should not obscure the fact 
that there are rivalries within Latin America 
and that there is a divergence of economic 
interest between Latm American states and 
the United States. The “Colossus of the 
North” is still a reality, despite the inaugura- 
tion of a “good-neighbor” policy in 1933. 
Geographically most Latin American coun- 
tries are far removed from the postwar dan- 
ger spots in the cold-war struggle, and thuSj 
although the Council of the OAS adopted a 
resolution endorsing United Nations action 
in Korea, Latin American states other than 
Colombia and Bolivia offered no troops, noi 
were they inclined to earmark any contin- 
gents for the use of the Uiiiltt Nations Com- 
mand. A basic factor to thfe ^sition taken 
by Latin American comstrias is the knowl- 
edge that the northern colossus serves as 
their shield against any external aggression. 

A major difficulty in inter-American rela- 
tions IS the extreme dependence of Latin 
America upon the United States for its in- 
dustrial development and economic prosper- 
ity. It is essentially a relationship between 
a semideveloped, raw-material region and a 
highly industrialized one. What the coun- 
tries to the south need is great capital invest- 
ments, a step-up in industrialization, and 
guarantees against adverse fluctuations in 
the price of their exports. Since 1951 the 
amount of American aid has been far short 
of the $2,500,000,000 estimated as necessary 
to raise the standard of living in Latin 
America. 

The imbalance in its trade is the chief in- 
dex to the dependent status of South Amer- 
ica in the world economy. The countries 
are generaUy dependent upon imports of 
manufactures and capital goods from the 
north, which they secure at costs over which 
they have no control; whereas their own 
major oxports--cofifee, cocoa, sugar, as.v^ell 
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as cotton, tin, and wool — ^fluctuate in price 
on the world market, also beyond their con- 
trol. In 1951, for example, while most tropi- 
cal products were dechning in price in world 
markets, South America was importing 
greater quantities of the manufactured goods 


it needed — and at higher prices. The strain 
of developmg a semi-industrial economy has 
exacerbated mter-Amencan relations, even 
though local conditions have not seriously 
undermined the defense position of the 
United States. 


EAST 


In marked contrast to its orientation south- 
ward the United States faces eastward across 
the Atlantic a difEerent landscape and dan- 
gers of great scope and complexity. The 
European continent as a histone center of 
great power rivalries would not easily adopt 
a security system designed by the United 
States, even though the rising threat of 
Soviet power presented a common danger 
to ah. Moreover, the lack of possessions to 
the east forced the United States to forge a 
general alhance system based on treaties, ar- 
rangements for air bases, and economic as- 
sistance for the common defense of the West- 
ern democracies. Above all, the realities of 
geography and modern warfare forced the 
elaboration of new plans and policies in the 
pursuit of security and defense of the Free 
World. 

The ramparts of North America stretch 
eastward from Newfoundland to the ice cap 
of Greenland, to Iceland, and on to the 
shores of the British Isles. Beyond this 
2,500-mile Atlantic communication line looms 
the landscape of Europe, where the term 
^‘Old Europe” becomes obsolete, giving way 
to a new power distribution and concept 
of security constructed largely in the New 
World, From the standpoint of grand strat- 
egy the United States must take into calcula- 
tion the prospect of a Soviet miMtary drive 
out of Eurasia into Central Europe, the bor- 
derlands of the eastern Mediterranean* or to- 
ward the Persian Gulf. If the entire region 
is to be viewed as part of a grand d<^ign, 
ra&er than in terms of separate states, a new 


concept of military strategy needs to be de- 
vised. 

The term “Atlantic Barrier” best denotes 
the establishment of a military barrier to 
prevent the movement of the USSR power to- 
ward the Atlantic Ocean. In geographic 
terms the Atlantic Earner traces a huge arc, 
extending from North Cape within the Arctic 
Circle to the Hindu Kush and Himalayan 
mountain ranges, curving around Iberia and 
encompassing the coastland of North Africa 
and deserts of the Arabian Peninsula and the 
Iranian plateau. Lying within the compass 
of this arc is the European peninsula, in 
which is located the heart of Free Europe. 
In a geopolitical sense the eastern portion 
of the great barrier is a frontier zone that 
separates the East from the West, with the 
dividing zone itself creating two Europes. 
Of the two, the western one falls within the 
Atlantic projection of the defense structure 
of the Western Hemisphere and confronts 
Communist power in East Europe. The dis- 
equihbrium of power balance resulting from 
the shattering destruction of World War II 
accounts for die great power rivalry between 
the two blocs and the artificial demarcation 
line running through the exposed plains of 
Cerfral Europe. 

WESTERN EUROPE 

Viewed as the thick portion of a curved bow. 
West Europe assumes vital strategic mean- 
ing for the United States. In resources, man- 
power, and political vitality it is an asset of 
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first-rate importance. Western Europe is a 
workshop, possessing an industrial economy 
almost equal to the capacity of the USSR it- 
self. The countries that comprise the region 
form an area one third the size of the United 
States and support a population of 300,000,- 
000, almost double that of the Umted States. 
A strong cultural tradition of nationahsm 
further strengthens the desire for independ- 
ence in West Europe 

The weakness of West Europe in the post- 
war world explains much of the tensions, m- 
stabihty, and severity of two-power rivalry. 
The advance of the Red Army into Central 
Europe and the overwhelming land power 
of the Soviet Union have made this region 
vulnerable to attack from the east. The m- 
ability of Western European nations to meet 
singly the challenge to their security makes 
obvious the necessity for cooperative defense 
planning As a superpower, the United 
States has added its weight and provided 
leadership in restormg Western Europe to a 
position of strength through three specific 
programs: economic assistance, creation of 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, and 
support for European integration schemes. 

Restoration of Europe to economic health 
was a prime prerequisite following the havoc 
wrought by World War II. From 1941 to 
1945 the United States contributed $48,- 
500,000,000 in Lend-Lease supplies to sus- 
tain Europe^s war economy. In the first 
two postwar years piecemeal economic aid 
from the United States totaled $8,800,000,000; 
yet the effort failed to restore Europe’s vital- 
ity. Then in 1947, under the Marshall Plan, 
the United States launched a four-year re- 
oonstmctioii program that finally restored 
West Europe s productive capacity to nor- 
mal levels. The Economic Cooperation Act 
of 1948 represented a new approach in that 
consideration of a single country’s need was 
replaced by a regional consideration of 
Europe’s requirements on the basis of joint 
planning and self-help. Two organs were 
therefore created: OflBce of the Administra- 


tor of EGA in Washmgton and the Organi- 
zation for European Economic Cooperation 
(OEEC) in Pans, the common organ for the 
recipients of the European Recovery Pro- 
gram. EGA missions operated in the six- 
teen Western European countries to super- 
vise expenditures under the Act of the 
United States Congress. The net result, 
despite the break in East-West trade, chronic 
dollar shortages, and trade deficits, registered 
amazmg success in raising Europe’s produc- 
tive capacity above 1939 levels. In 1951, 
with the German question still unresolved 
and the Korean conflict being waged, the 
United States established the Mutual Se- 
curity Agency, which combined mihtary and 
economic assistance in one package in order 
to strengthen the mutual security and collec- 
tive defense of the Free World. Military 
strength was deemed essential in any guaran- 
tee of European recovery. 

NATO (North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion), established in 1949, is the keystone to 
the whole defense system of the Atlantic com- 
munity.® The principle of collective secu- 
rity under the treaty requires members to de- 
velop their individual and collective capacity 
for military defense. For the United States 
it marked an historic turning point. For the 
first time since the Treaty of Alliance with 
France in 1778 America committed itself to 
the defense of overseas allies. By the Van- 
denburg Resolution, approved by the Senate 
in 1948, the United States pledged its re- 
sources to the protection of Western Europe; 
it thus warned a potential aggressor of the 
futility of trying to detach and conquer each 
state singly. To implement this objective the 
NATO powers established a NATO Coun- 
cil and Supreme Headquarters (SHAPE) at 
Paris m order to plan and execute the task 
of coordinating over-all defense strategy. 


2 Membership includes Belgium, Canada, Den- 
mark, France, Iceland, Italy, Luxerhbourg, the 
Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, United Kingdom, 
United States; lafer, Greece and Turkey (1951), 
West Germany (1955). 
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The scope of NATO extends over the 
North Atlantic waters and^ with the accession 
to NATO of Greece and Turkey, into the 
eastern reaches of the Mediterranean. Ex- 
tension of American naval power mto Turkish 
waters is a notable departure from the hemi- 
spharic concept of the Monroe Doctrine in 
18237 wherein attention was focused on the 
Western Hemisphere. Among the members 
of NATO, coordination is less of a problem 
than is that of persuading each state to 
shoulder a proportionate share of the costs 
of defense. Western Europe, despite its 
steadily increasing contributions to defense 
forces, is still scarcely able to assume a major 
share of the costs or to support armed forces 
of a size reasonably to be expected from 
each member. For this reason the United 
States beheves that a rearmed Germany will 
prove to be the kmgpin in the European se- 
curity system. 

THE DEAD CENTER 

It is in Germany, the very heart of Europe, 
that the military demarcation line creates 
an eastern and western Europe as well as 
two Germanics. For the United States there 
can be no real solution to the cold war un- 
less a reunited Germany takes its proper 
place in the family of nations. But there 
cannot be a reunited Germany imtil a 
formula acceptable to both Washington and 
Moscow is found; for over ten years this for- 
mula has been sought in vain. From the 
standpoint of the United States the growing 
industrial power of the Ruhr and the vitality 
of 51,000,000 people in West Germany are 
an essential counterweight to the formidable 
USSR army divisions to the east; a revived 
German military force could act as a shield 
for the rest of Western Europe. To the 
USSR the addition of German power to the 
Western coalition poses a danger for the 
Communist regime in East Germany and the 
prospect of a hostile Germany driving east- 
ward to the Urals. It was the failure of the 


two powers to agree on the restoration of a 
umted Germany that brought two Germanies 
into existence — ^the West German Republic 
at Bonn and the East German Republic un- 
der Soviet auspices in Berhn. Following the 
creation of the Bonn Repubhc in 1949 the 
United States and the Western Powers re- 
stored sovereignty to West Germany on May 
4, 1955, and m the subsequent London and 
Paris accords integrated it mto the NATO 
defense structure within the framework of 
a Western European Union.® 

Although at high-level talks the Big Three 
(the United States, the United Kingdom, and 
France) have defined their terms for unifica- 
tion — ^including German rearmament within 
the NATO framework, free elections, estab- 
hshment of an all-German government, and 
withdrawal of occupation forces — ^they have 
failed to produce a formula acceptable to the 
Soviet Umon. Moscow^s terms have periodi- 
cally included provision for the neutraliza- 
tion of Germany, its exclusion from any mili- 
tary coalitions, and the withdrawal of 
occupation troops. It would seem therefore 
that no solution is possible unless the Ger- 
man peoples themselves reassert an inde- 
pendent role in Europe, and Moscow per- 
mits the rise of a third force, 

EASTERN FRONTIERS 

The countries that form a broad belt through 
Central and Eastern Europe together con- 
stitute a zone of separation and contact be- 
tween the Free and the Satellite World. 
Like faults in a region of earthquakes, the 
exact geographic boundary between the two 
worlds is steadily shifting in response to out- 
side pressures., In 1945, with the end of 
military operations, the position of the Allies 
created a tentative military demarcation line 
that separated the respective advances of the 


8 An enlarged Brussels Pact, composed of the 
Umted Kingdom, France, Belgium, the Netherlands, 
Luxembourg, West Germany, and Italy. 
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Western and the Red armies toward the 
center of Europe. The territory east of the 
Elbe came witihin the sphere of Communist 
domination and lay outside the command of 
American mihtary power while withm the 
intervening shatter zone Berlm, Vienna, and 
Trieste remained as isolated bridgeheads for 
the Western World. 

In each of the occupied areas — Germany, 
Austria, and the Free Territory of Trieste — 
Allied representatives maintained their posi- 
tion as occupying powers, pending the settle- 
ment of the whole European question. Ow- 
ing to the bitter rivalry between the demo- 
cratic and Communist ideologies, a deep gulf 
separated the American concept of mdepend- 
ent status for East Europe and the realities 
of power alignments. The United States 
refused to recognize Soviet annexation of 
the Baltic republics and protested against 
the Soviet failure to observe the Yalta pledge 
with respect to the creation of an inde- 
pendent Poland and the observance of the 
principle of free democratic governments for 
Rumania, Hungary, and Bulgaria, as pro- 
vided in the Peace Treaties of 1947. In real- 
ity each of the countries remained behind the 
Iron Curtain, despite American protests and 
a strategy of psychological warfare from 
the West 

The position of great powers rarely re- 
mains static, and since 19^ changes in Cen- 
tral Europe, south of Germany, affect both 
the East and the West. In contrast to the 
stalemate over Germany, the war left Italy 
within the Western orbit, and the Peace 
Treaty of February 10, 1947, recognized the 
restoration of Italy to independence. Italy^s 
position is most significant for Western Eu- 
rope, since it bisects the Mediterranean and 
flanks both France and Yugoslavia. After 
1949, Italy, as a member of NATO, of the 
Schuman Coal and Steel Community, and of 
the Council of Europe linked its fortune 
even more closely with the West 
In 1948 two shifts took place in Yugo- 
slavia and Czechoslovakia, each constitut- 


ing a countermove in the balance of power: 
Tito removed Yugoslavia from the Satellite 
World, and a coup d etat brought Czecho- 
slovakia into the Satellite fold. Moscow’s 
victory in adding the highly industrialized 
sector of Czechoslovakia, with its Skoda 
munition works and its railway network, was 
a serious blow to the West. On the other 
hand, Yugoslavia, bordering Italy and com- 
manding the Balkan regions to the south, 
blocked Soviet expansion into the eastern 
Mediterranean. Tito’s break with Stalin per- 
mitted closer ties between Yugoslavia and 
the West. As Yugoslavia possesses an ef- 
fective army, American aid has been ex- 
tended to that country since 1945 to 
strengthen her economy and to assist her 
to preserve her independence in the face of 
Moscow’s pressures or overtures. The value 
of an independent Yugoslavia to the Western 
democracies must, nevertheless, be viewed 
against its traditional pull toward the Balkan 
satelhtes and its possible reorientation 
toward Moscow. 

Similarly, the Austrian settlement in 1955 
represents shll another readjustment of 
power relationship long advocated by the 
United States. The treaty marks the end 
of allied occupation and a return to inde- 
pendent status for the Central European re- 
public. The withdrawal of Red Army units 
from Austria is counterbalanced by the pro- 
vision for neutralization, which breaks the 
direct line of communication between Italy 
and NATO areas to the north. 

MIDDLE EAST FLANK 

Tlie eastern segment of the great arc^con- 
to)ls in a strategic sense any possible tove 
toward the Atlantic south of the European 
continent, and includes the eastern Mediter- 
ranean Levant, the lands of the Fertilg, Cres- 
cent and the trans-Iranian plateau, pfi®r the 
frontiers of India. Strategically Greece, 
Turkey, Iraq, Persia, Afghanistan, and Paki- 
stan form the noi^em barriera against Sqviet 
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expansion into the Middle East, as well as 
against Soviet drives toward the Mediter- 
ranean Sea and to north and central Africa. 
Strategic considerations, largely, impelled 
the United States to thrust its power into 
the eastern Mediterranean. This sector 
formed the traditional bridgehead between 
Europe and the Orient and divided Soviet 
power to the north from the Anglo-Ameri- 
can power position to the south. On this 
exposed sector the United States with con- 
siderable success met the most serious Soviet 
threats in the cold war. To thwart Soviet 
pressure on the eastern Mediterranean, the 
United States extended military aid to Greece 
and Turkey. In both instances the contain- 
ment policy tended to preserve the mde- 
pendence of these weak states. 

Moreover, diplomatic action and United 
Nations Security Council hearings in 1946 
resulted in the withdrawal of Soviet troops 
from northern Persia Gradually a north- 
tier defense scheme took shapeTb^ the Middle 
EasE As a member of NATO, Turkey holds 
a pivotal position, since it stands guard over 


the strategic Dardanelles and provides naval 
and air bases for United States forces in 
Asia Mmor. Together with air bases in 
North Africa and British naval strength at 
Cyprus, the Anglo-American power combi- 
nation dominates the waters of the Mediter- 
ranean and places Western air power withm 
striking distance of the Soviet industrial 
areas noith of the Black Sea. With the for- 
mation of the Middle East Treaty Organi- 
zation (METO), the Baghdad Pact in 1955 
forged the last link of a common strategic 
plan along the north tier of states extending 
from Turkey to Pakistan. 

The Arab hinterlands, south of the north- 
ern bairier itself, however, defy the blandish- 
ments of American power. Here anti-West- 
ern sentiments, the Arab-Israeli tensions, and 
sensitive nationalism weaken the area and 
offer the Soviet Union opportunities for fish- 
ing in troubled waters. To secure a balance 
of power here calls for adroit measures — ^to 
strengthen the Middle East and at the same 
time to avoid a clash between the Western 
powers and the Soviet Union. 


WEST 


GEOGRAPHY OF THE PACIFIC 

Westward America confronts the Pacific and 
beyond it the vast, teeming continent of Asia. 
In this direction the American power posi- 
tion is based largely on domination of the 
Pacific Ocean; for ihe location of this vast 
body of water between the American con- 
tinent and the Orient sets the pattern of 
American relations with the Far East. The 
Pacific encompasses some 68,600,000 square 
miles — ^more than one third of the earth s 
surface; within its limits isolated land areas 
are relatively small in size and serve chiefly 
as communication links between the con- 
tinents. The most significant geographic 
factor is the vast distance involved; the ex- 


panse of water from Panama to Smgapore 
is more than one third the circumference of 
the globe. Far to the north the triangular 
body of the Pacific narrows down to fifty 
miles, and only the Bering Strait separates 
Russian Siberia from the North American 
contment. In this region, however, unfa- 
vorable weather conditions, marked by fog, 
rain, and cold, provide an effective barrier 
against human contacts. 

The vast realm of the Pacific is interlaced 
with important trade routes, which have, 
for more than a century, historically linked 
the United States and the Orient Early in 
the nineteenth century Yankee clippers plied 
the Pacific in the lucrative trade with China 
and East Asia; later steamship lines tapped 
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the markets of Japan and the Philippines in 
the exchange of goods between Asia and 
America. Today trans-Pacific steamship 
lines follow a regular pattern. One route is 
along the arc of the great circle south of the 
Aleutian chain; others cross the enormous 
distances farther south, using islands as step- 
pingstones. Hawaii, located at the cross- 
roads of hnes running from tlie Pacific coast 
of North America to Asia and the South 
Pacific, is the hub of several important oce- 
anic trade routes. 

In the twentieth century a network of air- 
lines is superimposed over the oceanic ship- 
ping routes. Besides the established trans- 
Pacific commercial routes via Honolulu, one 
follows the great circle, connecting Chicago 
with Tokyo and Manila via Edmonton, An- 
chorage, and the Aleutians. Still another air 
route runs south from Honolulu toward Auck- 
land, New Zealand, and Sydney, Australia, 
via the Fijis or New Caledonia. 

Strategic control of the approaches to the 
west coast areas of this continent is clearly 
of supreme importance to the United States. 
As a result of wartime events, the Pacific, it 
is fair to say, is now a gigantic “American 
Lake.'" No power appears on the horizon 
to challenge the supremacy of American sea- 
air power in the vital sectors of the Pacific. 
In logistic terms the United States has con- 
stantly pressed its military power westward, 
picking up strategic islands and projecting 
its frontier outposts close to the Asiatic mam- 
land. No Asian power in modern times has 
successfully attacked or invaded the western 
coasts of North America. The position of 
the United States has been particularly 
strong in power calculations since World 
War 11. 


UNITED STATES TERRITORIES 

American power in the Pacific is based on 
the acquisition of islands strategically located 
and scattered over the vast spaces in the 


Pacific.^ Not all the territories acquired by 
the United States are of equal worth, but in 
toto they constitute a formidable network 
of military bases and strategic outposts. 
The Hawaiian group serves as a center for 
the Pacific defenses. From this group one 
island chain stretches westward toward Asia; 
another toward the South Pacific The first 
chain consists of the islands of Midway, 
Kure, Wake, and Guam. The second chain, 
stretching southeastward, is made up of 
Kmgman Reef, Palmyra, Howland, Baker, 
Jarvis, Canton, Enderbury, and American 
Samoa. 

Hawaiian Islands — The Hawaiian archi- 
pelago is scattered over a distance of 2,000 
miles, from 154° to 178° West Longitude 
and from 18° to 28° North Latitude. The 
bulk of the half million inhabitants are con- 
centrated in seven islands; Hawaii, Maui, 
Molokai, Lanai, Oahu, Kauai, and Nihau, 
comprising an area of 6,400 square miles. Of 
the seven islands, Hawaii with an area of 
4,000 square miles is the largest, but Oahu 
with one sixth as much area has seventy- 
five per cent of the total population. 

Prior to Captain Cook's discovery of the 
islands in 1788, a form of tribal rule under 
a kingship prevailed among the Polynesian 
settlers. As early as 1820 American mis- 
sionaries introduced Christianity and re- 
duced the native Hawaiian language to a 
written form. The excellence of Hawaiian 
seaports — Honolulu, Lahama, and Hilo — 
early attracted American fishing fleets as well 
as European whaling ships and merchant 
vessels plying the Pacific. 

Long before 1898 American interests in 
the Hawaiian Islands earmarked them as 
United States possessions. Naval strategists 
noted the natural advantages of Oahu as a 
naval base for the Pacific fleet and as a key- 
stone in the whole 4,000-mile arch sweep- 
ing the Pacific waters. In 1894 a republic 


^ See table on page 123. 
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Territories and Possessions of the United States. Area, Population, and Political Status 



Area 

( in sq mt ) 

Population 
(latest jig ) 

Date 

Acquired 

Political Status 

Puerto Rico 

3,435 

2,216,000 

1898 

Commonwealth 





Association 

Virgin Islands 

133 

26,600 

1917 

Unmeorp, Territory 

Canal Zone 

648“ 

52,900 b 

1903 

Permanent Leasehold 

Hawau 

6,435 

500,000 

1898 

Incorp. Temtory 

Ajnencan Samoa 

76 

20,000 

1899 

Unmeorp Temtory 

(mcl. Swain’s Islands) 





Guam 

225 

59,000 

1898 

Unincorp Temtory 

Midway 

2 

416 

1867 

Unmeorp. Temtory 

Wake 

3 

350 

1898 

Unmeorp. Temtory 

Trust Territory of the 

Pacific Islands 




Strategic Trust 

Manana Islands 

185 

6,200 

1947 

Temtory un- 





der Umted 

Carolme Islands 

461 

36,900 


Nations and 





U S Admm- 

Marshall Islands 

70 

14,000 


istrative Au- 





thority 

Equatorial Islands. 





Kmgman Reef 

0 01 

c 

1935 

Unincorp. Territory 

Palmyra Island 

0 50 

c 

M 


Howland 

0 73 

c 

« 

€4 

Baker 

0 65 

c 


44 

Jarvis 

1.74 

c 

« 

44 

Canton 

3 50 

230 

1939 

Joint Administration 

Enderbury 

2 30 

100 

1939 

U S.~Britam 

Alaska 

586,400 

160,000 

1867 

Incorp Territory 


UNDER UNITED 

STATES ADMINISTRATION 


Ryukyu Islands 

1,406 

900,000 

1945 

U.S. Admimstration 

(mcl Okmawa) 





Bomn Islands 

27 7 

e 



( Parry, Beecbey, 





Bailey group ) 

Rosano Islands 

d 

e 



Volcano Islands 

11 31 

e 



Marcus Island 

1.2 

e 



Parece Vela Reef 

d 





a Incl land and water area ^ Microscopic size 

Incl. Military personnel ® No figures available 

c Uninhabited 


succeeded the monarchy of Queen Liliuo- 
kalani, and in 1898 Admiral Dewey s victory 
in the Philippines finally spurred Congress 
to enact a joint resolution for the annexa- 
tion of the islands. By the Organic Act of 
1900 passed by the American Congress, 
Hawaii became an incorporated territory of 
the United States. 

The Hawaiian Islands are an integral part 
of the United States with a territorial form 


of government Its inhabitants are citizens 
of the United States and are entitled to vir- 
tually all the privileges of the Constitution. 
On the basis of spectacular economic growth 
and rapid progress in government, especially 
in postwar years, Hawaiians demand state- 
hood. Nevertheless, extensive hearings in 
the United States Congress have not pro- 
duced results. Since 1945 an attempt to link 
the statehood of Hawaii with that of Alaska 
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and domestic rivalries between the Republi- 
cans and Democrats have blocked final ac- 
tion in Congress. 

American Samoa — ^The Samoan group of is- 
lands is part of central Polynesia just south 
of the Equator and lies between 170° and 
175® East Longitude. American Samoa, m- 
habited by 19,000 Polynesians and totaling 
seventy-six square miles in area, includes the 
islands of Tutuila, Ofu, Olosega, Tau, and 
Rose Atoll, Tutuila alone is fifty-four square 
miles and is significant for its fine sheltered 
harbor at Pago Pago Bay. 

Located 3,600 miles south of Pearl Harbor, 
Samoa is the southernmost point in the naval 
defense system established by the United 
States in the Pacific. As a far outsider, it 
serves to reinforce the triangle formed by 
Alaska, Hawaii, and Panama In the War of 
the Pacific Pago Pago with its harbor played 
a vital role in the strategy of communica- 
tions and island campaigns north of Aus- 
tralia. Since the end of die war the United 
States has retained possession of the islands, 
although vulnerability to air attack renders 
their usefulness in modern warfare open to 
question. 

Major Steppingstones — ^Various islands and 
atolls in the Pacific serve as steppingstones 
to larger land areas and thus deserve men- 
tion as American acquisitions in the Pacific 
defense sector. The growth of air power 
and the need for refuehng stations account 
for their new importance. Midway, Wake, 
and Guam islands form a string of key links 
between the Hawaiian Islands and Asia. 
Midway is a circular atoll in the Leeward 
Islands of the Hawaiian chain, lying 1,304 
miles west of Honolulu. Though Midway 
is , not a part of the Territory of Hawaii, the 
United States took possession of it in 1867, 
After 1935 it began to be used as a stop on 
the Pacific air route, and in World War II 
it assumed strategic value as an air base. 
Wake is three square miles in area and lies 
1,185 miles west of Midway; over it the 


United States raised a flag in 1898. Like its 
neighbor to the east, it is valuable for trans- 
pacific aircraft. 

Of the three islands, Guam is the largest, 
with an elongated area of 206 square miles 
and 52,800 inhabitants, located midway be- 
tween Wake and the Philippines. As part 
of the Mariana chain that formed part of the 
Spanish empire the island came under Ameri- 
can control following the Spanish-American 
War. 

TRUST TERRITORY 

The United States exercises jurisdiction over 
the strategic Micronesian archipelago, com- 
posed of the Mariana, Carohne, and Mar- 
shall islands. These islands lie between the 
Philippines and the Hawaiian Islands and 
bisect the north-south communication line 
between Japan and Australia. They are dis- 
tributed in a north-south direction between 
20° North Latitude and the Equator In 
strategic terms the trust territory forms a 
screen over a 2,000-mile area south of Japan, 
As sea and air approaches to Japan proper 
the value of the islands was well proved by 
the campaigns of the recent war The pro- 
portion of the land area to that of the ocean 
is a unique feature of the distribution pat- 
tern. some 2,148 islands, comprising 687 
square miles, he scattered over an ocean area 
of 2,500,000 square miles. The total native 
population of die eighty-four inhabited atolls 
is about 54,000. 

Of the three groups, the Marianas are 
closest to Japan, a distance of 1,350 miles; 
they are about 1,400 miles from Manila. 
In World War II they provided important 
air bases for the northward naval campaign 
toward Japan proper. Except for Guam (in 
the Marianas, but not a part of the Trust Ter- 
ritory), the islands in this group are the 
smallest. They are inhabited by Chamorros, 
who live on fish and on sudb. tropical foods 
as yam and arrowroot. To, the south of the 
Marianas He the Carolines, which support 
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36,900 people on 461 square miles of islands 
Most of the isles are volcanic, but some are 
low atolls not far above sea level. The 
Carolines are divided into western and east- 
ern sections by the 148° West Longitude line, 
Palau IS the administrative center m the west, 
Truk and Ponape form the two districts in 
the east. East of the Carolines are the Mar- 
shalls, scattered over 500,000 square miles 
of water. The location of these islands puts 
them off the route of air and steamship 
travel. Their 11,000 inhabitants follow a 
primitive tropical life on the low coral atolls. 
Kwajalein and Eniwetok were important 
military centers during the Pacific War, and 
since the war atomic bomb tests at Eniwetok, 
Bikmi, and Kwajalein have made Americans 
conscious of their existence. 

The Micronesian chain, unlike other areas 
in the Pacific, is not a true territory or pos- 
session of the United States. Prior to 1945 
Japan exercised control over these islands 
under the mandate system of the League of 
Nations. After a brief postwar period of 
American military rule, the United States 
turned the Marianas, Carolines, and Mar- 
shalls into a Trust Territory of the Pacific, 
for which a trusteeship agreement was ar- 
ranged with the Security Council of the 
United Nations in 1947, designating the 
United States as the administering authority. 
In effect, this accord authorizes the United 
States to fortify the islands for strategic pur- 
poses but provides a civil administration for 
the inhabitants. 

FAR EAST FRONT 

Proximity to the Asiatic coast exposes Ameri- 
can power to the dangers and complexities 
inherent m Asiatic aKgnihents. For fifty 
years the pursuit of American objectives in 
the Orient depended on a firm position in 
the Philippines and upon an uneasy power 
equilibrium in which Czarist Russia^ Britain, 
and Japan each challenged the other; but 
no one power was dominant in Asia. This 


situation did not last, with the withdrawal of 
European military and naval power after 
1919, Japan moved to assert its hegemony 
over Chma and adjacent areas. Only the 
defeat of Japan m the Pacific War of 1941-45 
put an end to her march to power. The ex- 
pulsion of Japan, far from laying the ground- 
work for a stable order, created a partial 
power vacuum in the Pacific island area to- 
ward which both the United States and the 
Soviet Union moved. A still greater setback 
to American pohcy occurred when die war- 
time ally, Nationalist China, was superseded 
on the mainland by the Communist regime 
at Peking By 1950 the Sino-Soviet Treaty 
of Alhance turned the balance of power 
against American interests in the Pacific 
Two land powers, China and the USSR, 
now confronted the United States as a threat 
to her island possessions in the western 
Pacific. 

Defense Pebimeter xn the West — ^This 
change in the power structure forced the 
United States to devise a practical defense 
scheme generally known as the “defense 
perimeter’* concept The exact definition of 
the “perimeter” has varied with the com- 
plexity of world politics and with American 
interpretation of its commitments abroad. 
In geographic terms the defense line in the 
Pacific in 1949-60 ran from the Aleutians to 
Japan southward to the Ryukyus and on to 
the Philippine Islands. By this definition 
the Pacific was divided into two types of 
areas: (1) east of the line were those ter- 
ritories that geographically f eU into America s 
power sphere; (2) westward were those in 
which American military power was severely 
exposed to hostile powers on the mainland. 
In the latter category were Korea, Formosa, 
and Southeast Asia, all of which were omitted 
from the defense concept The Korean War 
in June, 1950, however, and, later, the col- 
lapse of French power in Indochina forced 
a redefinition of the defensive perimeter. 
The United States now extended its power 
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westward to include the southern half of the 
Korean Peninsula, the island of Formosa, 
and parts of Southeast Asia. This shift to 
the Asian borderlands necessitated an elab- 
orate long-range security system, which 
involves the United States in key areas in the 
North and South Pacific. 

According to the Formosa Treaty of 1955, 
in which this nation pledged itself to pro- 
tect the Chinese Nationahst regime on For- 
mosa against attack from the mainland, it 
remained for the President of the United 
States to determine the status of the off- 
shore islands in case critical issues should 
arise. Although the power of the American 
fleet in the Formosa Straits served to dis- 
courage a Communist invasion of Formosa 
and to pave the way for diplomatic settle- 
ment, the situation by no means resolved 
Red Chinas claim to Formosa nor its de- 
mand for recognition as an Asian power. 

The collapse of the French-supported re- 
gime in Indochina led to the formation of the 
Manila Pact (signed in September, 1954), de- 
signed to shore up the defenses of the South- 
east Asian area. For this purpose the signa- 
tories created the South East Asia Treaty 
Organization (SEATO) providing mihtary 
planning and coordination of policies some- 
what similar to NATO in the Atlantic area. 
The treaty area covers the territories of the 
United States, Britain, France, Australia, 
New Zealand, Thailand, the Philippine Re- 
public, and Pakistan. As defined by the 
Pact the northern limit of the treaty area in 
the southwestern Pacific is 21° 30', thereby 
omitting Formosa to the north. 

Whedier the United States can in the long 
run keep the borderlands of South Asia 
within its military orbit depends on such 
imponderables as the anti-imperialist senti- 
ment in the area, the dynamic force of new 


nationalisms, and the jpolicy and prestige of 
Red China as the~commg great power in 
Asia. Geographic factors, it must be noted, 
inevitably tend to work to the disadvantage 
of the United States; for the United States in 
her western Pacific position is confronted by 
large population centers, a massive land area 
with considerable depth in the interior, and 
a group of nations — especially Red China — 
intent on industrialization and a prestige 
status in the postwar world order. More- 
over, as the United States extends its line of 
commimication close to the Asiatic main- 
land, it renders itself vulnerable to enemy 
aircraft and to all the hazards of the modern 
techniques of warfare Added to this is the 
significant fact that the United States has no 
possessions or territories of its own close to 
the Asiatic mainland but is forced to rely on 
defense pacts and alliances, the usefulness 
of which depends on quixotic elements of 
international diplomacy. 

Security arrangements designed to protect 
Southeast Asia encompass a region of pri- 
mary importance to the United States and the 
West. At the southern tip of the area the 
Straits of Malacca and Singapore command 
the communication lines between Europe 
and the Far East, Along this global ship- 
ping route pass the world airhnes linking 
European cities with Manila, Hong Kong, 
and Tokyo. Nor can the economic value of 
Southeast Asia be ignored. Its storehouse of 
raw materials — ^rubber, tin, tungsten, oil, 
as well as rice, coconuts, and other food- 
stuffs — ^is important to the industrialized 
West as well as to free Asia itself. Natural 
rubber is grown almost exclusively in South- 
east Asia, and about sixty per cent of the 
world^s tin is produced in Malaya, with 
Singapore the largest smelting center in the 
world. 
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NORTH 


Only since the development of aircraft as 
weapons of war and the establishment of 
trans-Polar air routes has the United States 
felt the need of protection from an enemy 
commg from the north. Now both Canada 
and the United States are fully conscious of 
the need to be prepared agamst attack along 
this shortest route from the Eastern Hemi- 
sphere to the Western. Their mutual fears 
have led the United States and Canada to 
military collaboration. Canada itself first 
outlined a defense program for the northern 
territory in 1951, but the United States has 
since cooperated with Canada in the estab- 
lishment of three radar screens across 
Canada. 

Alaska, though not contiguous with the 
United States, is closely linked with our 
Pacific Northwest by a highway across Can- 
ada and also by steamer and air services. 
Like northern Canada, it is open to trans- 
Polar attack by aircraft, moreover, by its 
closeness to Siberia, it is doubly vulnerable 
It becomes, therefore, a very vital link in 
the American defense system ® 

Alaska originally belonged to Russia, but 
owing to its distance from the seat of govern- 
ment and the consequent dijfficulty of ad- 
ministration, Russia was willmg, in 1867, to 
sell it to the United States. Acquisition by 
the United States came at a time when Secre- 
tary Seward believed in manifest destiny, 
even though the country was preoccupied 
with other problems. In 1898 the Klondike 
gold rush in the Yukon attracted adventurers 
to the Alaskan Panhandle and into Seward 
Penmsula. A civil government was estab- 
lished at Sitka in 1884 and the Interior De- 
partment treated the area as a District with- 
out constitutional status. Until 1912, how- 


9 For other geographic features, see Chapter 6. 


ever, the Federal government largely ignored 
the new possession — the War Department, 
the Treasury, and the Navy successively ex- 
ercising control. 

The Organic Act of 1912 gave Alaska the 
status of an incorporated territory, making 
it a part of die United States but not a pos- 
session. The territorial government follows 
the pattern in Hawaii, along with the same 
privileges and restrictions m relation to the 
Federal government Its citizens pay Fed- 
eral taxes and send delegates to the House 
of Representatives but have no vote on legis- 
lation affecting the Territory. Sparseness in 
population settlement, limitation of its de- 
velopment to extractive industries, and the 
large number of primitive inhabitants have 
long blocked favorable action on its demands 
for home rule 

Alaskans resent regulation and control 
from distant Washington, the slow develop- 
ment of roads, and the extreme degree of 
absentee ownership over its major industries. 
The flourish of activity and growth during 
and smce World War II has strengthened 
the case for statehood. Those who argue 
for statehood point to an increased popula- 
tion, improved transportation ties to the 
United States, strategic developments, and 
the abihty of the Territory to pay the costs 
of government. In terms of population, 
Alaska compares favorably with many con- 
tinental territories m the West before they 
achieved statehood. A referendum in 1946 
expressed Alaskan sentiment in favor of state- 
hood, but political friction behveen the two 
political parties in Washington has blocked 
the attainment of this goal. The continuing 
pressure for statehood in Alaska was evi- 
denced in 1956 by the convening of a state 
constitutional convention and the draftmg of 
an Alaskan constitution. 
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Study Questions 


1. Account for the contrast in power status be- 
tween the United States and the continent 
of South Amenca 

2. What event produced the two-power world 
order in 1945? 

3. Outhne the adjustments that the United 
States made m its relations with Western 
Europe during the postwar era 

4. Evaluate the mihtary and economic pro- 
grams of the United Stales in terms of 
strength and weaknesses. 

5. Under what circumstances did the United 
States acquire territories overseas? Would 
you term this process "impenalism”? 

6. Why is it that Puerto Rico has failed to at- 
tam statehood or independence? Explain 
the present relationship of the island to the 
American mainland 

7. To what degree is the hentage of “Yankee 
imperialism” an obstacle to good relations 
with Latin American republics? 

8. Would the rise of a strong Germany solve 


the conflict of power between the East and 
West^ 

9. Compare the positions of the United States 
and the Soviet Union regarding Eastern 
European regions What states would the 
latter include and what factors account for 
the position of the two powers? 

10. To what extent have American mihtary 
schemes for the Middle East overcome the 
foices of disunity in the area^ 

11 What islands form the “stepping stones” to 
the Onent? 

12. Explain the origin and status of our Tiust 
Territory of the Pacific 

13. Is the concept of a “defense perimetei” a 
sound idea as applied to the Pacific realm? 

14. What arguments could be mustered in favor 
of Hawaiian statehood? 

15 What effect, if any, would statehood for 
Alaska have upon its strategic importance 
to this nation? Compare the case of Alas- 
kan statehood with that of Hawaii 



Caribbean America 


The term Caribbean America may have vari- 
ous meanings. In this study the area 
to be considered includes Mexico, Central 
America, the West Indies, and the Guiana 
colonies on the mainland of the South Ameri- 
can continent. Central America is com- 
posed of the six republics of Guatemala, El 
Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, 
and Panama, together with the European 
colony of British Honduras; it also includes 
the Panama Canal Zone, which is territory 
leased to the United States. More complex 
are the West Indies, made up of four major 
islands known as the Greater Antilles; an 
arching chain of smaller islands known as 
the Lesser Antilles; the peripheral Bahamas 
to the north; and a series of small islands 
lying off the coasts of South and Central 
America. There are three republics in the 
West Indies — Cuba, Haiti, and the Domini- 
can Republic; in addition there are islands 
belonging to European, South American, and 
North American countries. The three Gui- 


anas belong to Britain, the Netherlands, and 
France (see the map on page 131 ). 

The region just outlined does not conform 
to a strict interpretation of Caribbean Amer- 
ica, when delineated as only those lands that 
border the great sea lying just north of South 
America. As a specific example, Salvador 
does not touch the Caribbean but has ocean 
frontage only on the Pacific. Nor do the 
Bahamas lie in or on the edge of the Carib- 
bean, but in the Atlantic weU to the north. 
Again, only the Yucatan Peninsula part of 
Mexico touches the sea in question, and the 
three European colonies of northern South 
America lie southeast of the Antillean fringe 
forming the Caribbean s eastern boundary. 
Nevertheless, the entire region under dis- 
cussion has long been associated with the 
economic and political activities crisscrossing 
and circling this sea, so that all its units can 
rightly be included in a broad interpretation 
of Caribbean America, On the other hand 
Venezuela and Colombia, on the southern 
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rim of the Caribbean, also belong to any in- 
terpretation of the region, but they will be 
discussed in the next chapter as Andean 
countries.^ 

POLITICAL DIVISIONS 

Sixteen flags fly over the lands of Caribbean 
America. Ten belong to the republics of the 
region itself, three to European nations, two 
to the countries of continental South Amer- 
ica, and one to the United States. As re- 
cently as 1917 the Danish flag flew over 
three islands of what now comprise the 
American Virgin group in the Lesser Antilles. 
And in 1898 the final Spanish flag was low- 
ered in Caribbean territory, ending an era of 
Spanish domination, from which language 
and customs still remain in stronger evidence 
than those of any other nation. The table 
on pages 132-133 gives a detailed breakdown 
of the political units of Caribbean America. 

GENERAL PHYSICAL ASPECTS 

The location of Caribbean America between 
the main blocks of the North and South 
American continents gives this region im- 
portance both politically and economically: 
first, it forms an important part of the larger 
political region of Latin America; and, sec- 
ond, it has extensive communication with the 
United States directly to the north. 

Caribbean America is situated largely 
within the tropics. Only the northern half 
of Mexico and parts of the Bahamas lie north 
of the Tropic of Cancer. As a result, the en- 
tire Caribbean registers relatively high sea- 
level temperatures. 


1 Two other terms are sometimes applied to Carib- 
bean America: Middle America and the American 
Mediterranean region. The former can probably be 
defended for use in descnbing Canbbean lands; the 
latter is more inclusive and applies to areas bordering 
both the Gulf of Mexico and the Caribbe^. Any 
discussion involving the shores of the Gulf of Mexico 
would, then, undomDtedly encompass parts if not all, 
of the United States. 


The repubhcs and colonial areas of Carib- 
bean America include more than 1,000,000 
square miles — approximately one third the 
number in continental United States. More 
than 50,000,000 people, or about one third 
as many as those livmg m the United States, 
live in the Caribbean, Thus, in density of 
population Caribbean America and the 
United States are similar, but in most other 
respects the populations are vastly different. 
Population in Canbbean America is made 
up of a mixture of races — ^Indian, white Euro- 
pean, and African. In many places the 
native Indians are mixed with Europeans 
who conquered them and with Africans 
brought m by the conquerors to work on 
plantations and in mines. 

Relief — The Caribbean area is essentially 
mountainous. Its mountains Imk the West- 
ern Cordillera of North America with the 
great Andean ranges of Pacific South Amer- 
ica Mexico and Central America have 
mountamous backbones, which are roughly 
coincidental with their axes. The West 
Indies are made up of an offshoot of the 
same mountain system as it arches from 
southern Mexico to eastern V enezuela. Low- 
lands are largely hmited to narrow fringes 
on coastal plains, the only exception of note 
being the nearly level topography of the 
limestone plain of Yucatan. Population is 
not confined to the coasts, however, but ex- 
tends, often in dense proportions, into valleys 
and interior basins. 

Climate — Canbbean mountains and pla- 
teaus provide climatic controls that have 
a marked mfluence on temperature and 
precipitation. Throughout the Caribbean, 
altitude zones bear names descriptive of the 
characteristic temperatures: the tierra call- 
ente, or hot zone of the lowlands; the tierra 
templada, or temperate zone of the medium 
elevation; and the tierra fria, or cold zone of 
the higher lands. The mountains act as 
barriers and intercept the moisture of pre- 
vailing northeast trade winds, with the re- 
sult that heavy rains faU on the windward 
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Area and Population of Political Divisions of Caribbean America 


Area 

Name ( tn sq mi ) Population » Capital 


Republics 
Costa Rica 
Cuba 

Dominican Repubhc 

Guatemala 

Haiti 

Honduras 

Mexico 

Nicaragua 

Panama 

Salvador 

British possessions 
British Guiana 
British Honduras 
British West Indies 
Bahamas 
Barbados 

Jamaica (mcL Caicos, Cayman, Morant, Pedro 
Cays, and Turks islands) 

Leeward Islands 
Anguilla 
Antigua 
Barbuda 
Montserrat 
Nevis 
Redonda 
St Kitts 


19,695 

825,000 

San Jose 

44,216 

5,800,000 

Havana 

19,129 

2,300,000 

Ciudad Trujillo 

42,042 

3,000,000 

Guatemala City 

10,714 

3,200,000 

Port-au-Pnnce 

46,600 

1,505,465 

Tegucigalpa 

760,373 

28,800,000 

Mexico City 

57,000 

1,200,000 

Managua 

28,575 

817,000 

Panama 

13,176 

2,100,000 

San Salvador 

82,997 

459,000 

Georgetown 

8,867 

72,000 

Belize 

4,404 

85,000 

Nassau 

166 

221,000 

Bridgetown 

4,613 

1,500,000 

Kmgston 


423 121,400 St Johns 


Virgin Islands J 

ft The population figures given above are from the most recent census or the most recent official estimates. 


slopes, but the descending air brings drier 
conditions on the leeward sides. 

Vegetation — ^Altitude zones, mountains ex- 
posed to the prevailing winds, and highlands 
facing away from them encourage a variety 
of vegetation types, ranging from rain forest 
on the windward slopes to desert on the lee- 
ward, and from heavy tree vegetation on well- 
watered sea-level lands to Alpine flora and 
permanent snow on the highest peafa. 

REGIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

The present pattern of settlement, involving 
so many political units as are found in 
Caribbean America, reflects a highly diver- 


sified physical landscape. Colonial com- 
munities sprang up around centers of popu- 
lation which had been attracted to local 
environments offering a means of livelihood. 
These centers in some instances served as 
core areas, or nuclei, for die development 
of the modern republics. However, because 
of their relative isolation from one another, 
national boundary problems in Caribbean 
America have been but few. 

A transportation pattern over the Carib- 
bean region as a whole failed to develop; 
rather, each political area strove to build up 
internal transportation facilities for its own 
needs, crude though the results may have 
beeu» With the development of commer- 
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Political Divisions of Caribbean America — continued 



Name 

Aiea 

(msq mi,) 

Topulation ^ 

Capital 

British possessions (continued) 
Trmidad (mcl. Tobago) 

1,980 

678,300 

Port of Spam 

Wmdward Islands 
Dominica 

Grenada 
the Grenadmes 


820 

295,000 

St George 

St Lucia 

St Vmcent 

Dutch possessions 
Netherlands Guiana 

(Surinam) 

55,144 

230,000 

Paramaribo 

Netherlands West Indies 

Aruba 

Bonaire 

Curagao 

Saba 

866 

163,000 

Willemstad 

St Eustatius 

St Martin — shared with France 

French possessions 

French Guiana 

85,000 

28,000 

Cayenne 

Guadeloupe ( mcl Desirade, Les Saintes, Marie Ga- 
lante, St Bartholomew, and St, Martin — ^shared 
with the Netherlands) 687 

289,000 

Basse-Terre 

Martinique 


425 

273,000 

Fort-de-France 

United States possessions 

Panama Canal Zone 

648 

42,049 


Puerto Rico 


3,435 

2,216,000 

San Juan 

Virgin Islands 


138 

26,600 

Charlotte Amalie 


cially exploitable crops and industries, how- 
ever, an astonishing pattern of transporta- 
tion lines was developed to tie the area to 


centers beyond the shores of the Caribbean 
— ^first by ships and seaports; more recently 
by airplanes and airports. 


MEXICO 


The Mexican Republic, composed of twenty- 
nine states, two territories, and a federal 
district, is the largest country in the Carib- 
bean area.* Yet its 760,370 square miles are 
less than half of what it was in the mid^ 


^ Each state has its own governor, legislature, and 
constitution under a federal system. The president 
appoints a governor for Quintana Roo and Baja Cali- 
fornia, the two territories, and a magistrate for Mex- 
ico City, the Federal District 


nineteenth century before Mexico lost Texas, 
California, and other adjoining territory to 
the United States. Since this huge periph- 
eral area had no effective lines of com- 
munication connecting it with Mexico City, 
the center of population and the core of the 
country, it is unlikely that it could have been 
held under the Mexican flag even if Mexico 
had not suffered defeat in 3ie war with the 
United States. 
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PHYSICAL ASPECTS 

Two thirds of Mexico’s land area is moun- 
tainous. Between the Eastern Sierra Madre 
and the more rugged Western Sierra Madre 
hes a plateau surface that increases in eleva- 
tion from north to south. Eastern and West- 
ern Sierras meet near Mexico City, on a site 
a mile and a half above sea level. The 
mountain complex, forming the juncture of 
the two Sierras, contains volcanic peaks ris- 
ing to 18,250 feet, just 2,000 feet less than 
Alaska’s Mt McKinley, the highest elevation 
in North America. South of Mexico City 
the rugged Sierra Madre del Sur and the 
mountains of Chiapas follow an east-west 
trend, rather than a northwest-southeast di- 
rection, which is characteristic of most of 
the two northern Sierras. 

Over half of Mexico has insufficient rain- 
fall for successful agriculture, and on such 
land irrigation and dry farming must be prac- 
ticed. Natural vegetation reflects these con- 
ditions, ranging from rain forest on the wet 
Gulf and Caribbean lowlands to desert on 
great expanses of the northern intermountain 
plateau and on the Sonoran Desert of the 
northwest. The character of the soil is like- 
wise influenced by the amount of rainfall; 
for example, the arid peninsula of Baja Cali- 
fornia is lacking in humus, and along the 
Gulf coast, east of Puerto Mexico, rain-forest 
soils are likely to be leached. 

HU/AAN ELEMENTS 

Mexico’s population amounts to more than 
28,000,000, making the nation the second most 
populated one in Latin America. Mexico 
City, with more than 2,000,000 people, has 
always been the center of the country’s 
greatest concentration of people. When 
Cortes captured the city in 1521, large num- 
bers of Indians occupied the fertile valleys 
which surrounded the capital. The rich 


environment probably encouraged dense 
settlement then just as it does now. 

Race — In their long period of control over 
Mexico, the Spaniards formed but a small 
percentage of the population. Probably 
not more than 300,000 of them (mostly men) 
originally migrated from Spain. Spanish in- 
termixture with indigenous Indian popula- 
tion was common, accounting for the large 
number of mestizos in Mexico today; over 
sixty per cent were so listed in the last census. 
Nevertheless, 2,000,000 Indians remain to 
complicate the population types and pose 
a real problem to Mexican political unity. 
The 1940 census, for example, was taken in 
fifty different languages, and thirty-four In- 
dian languages were listed as important 
Moreover, many Indians described as Span- 
ish-speaking understand but a few words of 
Mexico’s official language. 

Negroes and Negro mixtures are not so 
numerous in Mexico as Indians and people 
with a high percentage of Indian blood. In 
the colonization period the Spaniards im- 
ported a small number of Africans to work 
in mines and on plantations. However, 
these slaves gained freedom during the war 
for mdependence between 1810 and 1821. 
Today not more than a few hundred thou- 
sand Mexicans show traces of Negro blood, 
most of them live in the coastal lowlands. 

Migration — Harsh agricultural conditions in 
northern Mexico force many landless people 
to migrate across the border to the United 
States. This migration may be permanent 
and legal or temporary and illegal. Within 
recent years it has averaged more than a 
quarter million persons armually. Illegal 
entry has been relatively easy across the 
shallow Rio Grande boundary and is en- 
couraged by wage differentials north and 
south of the border and by tibie lack of suf- 
ficient border patrol. Attempts to stop il- 
legal migration are prompted by major labor 
organizations in the United Statei In gen- 



eral an amicable agreement between the two 
governments regulates this matter, despite 
occasional friction. 

AGRICULTURE 

Although social, economic, and political dis- 
tinctions were made on the basis of race dur- 
ing the colonial period, no such conditions 
exist today. In fact, racial diversity in 
Mexico poses less of a political problem than 
the wide gulf that exists between Mexico’s 
wealthy few and the large poor classes. The 
contrast is not now so great, fortunately, as 
it was in 1910 under the regime of President 
Diaz. At that time ninety per cent of the 
Mexicans owned no land In recent years 
Mexico has effected reforms by taking land 
from large landowners and the Church and 
distributing it among the landless farmers. 

Much of Mexico’s total area is unsuited 
for distribution among farmers who need 
land for cultivated crops.® In fact, less than 
one third can be adapted for crop agricul- 
ture, the rest being hopelessly unfit either be- 
cause of rugged terrain or because of in- 
adequate or badly distributed precipitation. 
Much rough or arid land, which is suitable 
for grazing, could be turned to crops if more 
irrigation were available. 

Improved Methods — Soil depletion by over- 
cropping or poor farming methods in areas 
of maize production lowers total productivity 
and reduces the capacity of the nation to 
support its population. Progressive changes, 
suggested by experts, include less depend- 
ence upon maize as a major food crop and 
more care in the choice of proper land for 
seeding. Cultivation of maize without some 


» Distribution of the 17,000,000 acres of arable 
lands on a per capita basis amounts to less than one 
acre per person. 
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system of rotation encourages soil eiosion 
along the rugged slopes and tends to deplete 
the soil on both hill and plain. It is doubt- 
ful whether Mexicans will introduce these 
needed changes rapidly because dietary ha- 
bits are as diflScult to alter as farming prac- 
tices that have followed well-estabhshed 
customs for centuries Yet land handled 
thus unwisely leads to lower production m 
a country of increasing population, a sure 
formula for the creation of political unrest 
and of tendencies for migration from the 
country. 

Water Treaty — ^The American-Mexican 
Treaty of 1944 regulates irrigation problems 
of vital concern to both countries.^ In the 
utilization of common rivers covered by the 
treaty both countries possess bargaining 
points. The United States could, if desired, 
cut off almost all Colorado River water from 
Mexico. Mexico, in turn, could cut off 
waters of the Tijuana, as well as those reach- 
ing the Rio Grande along the Texas-Mexico 
border. Practically all Rio Grande water 
below Fort Quitman, Texas, comes from 
Mexico. Curiously enough the treaty re- 
duced Mexico’s share of Colorado River 
water from the previous consumption of 

1.800.000 acre-feet permissible per year to 

1.500.000 acre-feet; but the treaty recognizes 
Mexico’s rights to this water. In, times of 
surplus Mexico may receive up to 1,700,000 
acre-feet, but without thereby acquiring 
rights to more water than the treaty guaran- 
tees. In times of drought both nations will 
reduce their use of water on a pro rata basis. 


4 Frictioa over the Rio Grande and Colorado waters 
has existed lor more than a century, the Treaty of 
1944 is but the latest step toward an amicable ar- 
rangement. For its text see World Peace Founda- 
tion, Documents on American Foreign Melations 
(Princeton University Press), VI (1943-44), 547- 
57Z. 
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CENTRAL AMERICA 


Central America is a long narrow belt of 
land extending from the Mexican border to 
Colombia in extreme northwest South Amer- 
ica. Sk republics, together with the Crown 
Colony of British Honduras, form the politi- 
cal imits of the area. Physical features hin- 
der commumcations within and between the 
countries, and population is concentrated in 
relatively small areas of each country. Al- 
though there has been little conflict among 
the nations, there have been few attempts 
at federation on the part of these small states 
during the past century. 

In many respects landforms resemble those 
of mountainous Mexico, but Central Amer- 
ica lacks a plateau similar to Mexico’s broad 
basin region between the two Sierras. Al- 
most all of its mountain ranges trend from 
east to west; the area covers more degrees of 
longitude than of latitude. 

As in Mexico, plains are found along the 
coast, wider on the Caribbean than on the 
Pacific. Caribbean plains receive more rain 
than the Pacific fringe and support luxuriant 
rain-forest vegetation. Both in Panama and 
in Nicaragua mountain topography gives way 
to lowlands which have international politi- 
cal significance. The Panama lowland is 
occupied by a transoceanic canal Another 
important lowland in Central America fol- 
lows Nicaragua’s San Juan River and Lakes 
Nicaragua and Managua and may be used 
for an interoceanic canal at some future date. 

The Panama Canal— The narrow isthmus 
connojting the two continents is probably 
the most important factor in the political 
geography of Ceiitral America. Since the 
early days of Spanish exploration, the isthmus 
has served as a sigiificant transport route 
between the Atlantic and the Pacific. In the 
sixteenth century pack mules and Indian run- 
ners carried Andean gold across the narrow 


country. Later, the gold rush in California 
encouraged the building of the first trans- 
continental American railroad across Pan- 
ama. In the decades following 1850, Great 
Britain and the United States claimed a joint 
interest in any interoceanic canal.® In 1878 
the Frenchman De Lesseps, who had built the 
Suez Canal, launched a canal-building proj- 
ect across the Isthmus of Panama but failed 
to complete the work. With the growth of 
American naval power and the adjustment of 
Anglo-American differences regarding ex- 
clusive rights to construct a canal, the United 
States finally chose the Panama route. De- 
spite the diflBculties of terrain and tropical 
climate, construction proceeded and the 
canal was opened in 1914, 

The Panama Canal has become the key- 
stone of the United States military strategy in 
the Caribbean. In September, 1940, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt gave Britain forty old de- 
stroyers in exchange for a ninety-nine year 
lease on six Caribbean bases in the Bahamas, 
Antigua, Jamaica, St. Lucia, Trinidad, and 
British Guiana.® All these bases were de- 
veloped and used during World War II pri- 
marily to guard the Panama Canal Zone. 
Today all have been deactivated, except the 
one at the northwest corner of Trinidad, near 
Chaguaramas However, all leases are still 
valid, and the United States has relinquished 
none of these strategic locations. 

The bases obtained from Great Britain to 
safeguard approaches to the Canal supple- 
ment military installations previously ob- 
tained. Guantdnamo Bay, granted by Cuba 


sThe Clayton-Bulwer Treaty (1850) required 
joint Anglo-American control and neutralization of 
the proposed canal. A subsequent treaty in 1902 
gave the United States the sole right to construct an 
isthmian canal. 

^ Samuel Van Valkenburg (ad.), America at War 
(Prentice-Hall, 1942), pp. 200-257. 
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to the United States in the Spanish-American 
War of 1898, stands guard over the Wind- 
ward Passage, which opens toward thie canal; 
Borinquen Field on Puerto Rico, also ob- 
tained as a result of the Spanish conflict, 
overlooks Mona Passage, a route to the canal 
between Hispaniola and Puerto Rico. The 
Virgin Islands, purchased from Denmark in 
1917 to keep Germany from using them as 
a submarine base m World War I, provide 
protection for the Virgin Passage between 
Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands (see map 
on page 114). 

The Pan-American Highway — ^Adequate 
transportation is one of the very real prob- 
lems of the repubhcs of Central America, 
where roads vary in quahty and distribution. 
A plan for the construction of a Pan-Ameri- 
can highway linking the two continents of 
the Western Hemisphere existed for several 
decades. Military necessity in World War 
II accelerated its construction. Mexico^s por- 
tion of the road has been completed, as have 
some links m the Central American states 
leading to the Canal Zone. An all-weather 
highway when completed will tap the re- 
sources of several states, will enhance tourist 
trade, and, most significantly, will be of 
value in defense of the Canal Zone. 

THE REPUBLIC OF PANAMA 

One of the youngest republics in the West- 
ern Hemisphere, Panama gained its inde- 
pendence from Colombia in 1903, after the 
United States had supported an uprising 
and extended de facto recognition to the 
new government The contour of the isth- 
mus, with a breadth varying from fifty to 
100 miles, made it a logical site for an inter- 
oceanic canal between the Atlantic and the 
Pacific. 

The question of a canal across Central 
America, a paramount and long-standing 
diplomatic problem involving Nicaragua and 
Costa Rica, long dominated Panama's rela- 


tion with the United States. The Treaty of 
1903^ at last provided occasion for the 
construction of a canal across Panama.^ In 
tlie treaty the United States acquired in 
perpetuity sovereign control over a zone five 
miles wide on each side of the canal route. 
The republic is thus cut in two by the Canal 
Zone. In return for this grant the United 
States has paid Panama an annual sum of 
$250,000 and mcreased the amount in recent 
years. The two key cities. Colon and Pan- 
ama, at either end of the canal, remain under 
Panama'^s jurisdiction, except for certain au- 
thority granted the United States in public 
health. During World War II Panama 
granted the United States the right to con- 
struct military facilities on Panama s soil to 
aid in defense of the Canal. After the war, 
this permission was withdrawn. Under the 
Treaty of 1936, however, America is stiU per- 
mitted to defend the canal in any way 
deemed necessary. In addition to the in- 
come received from the Canal, Panama s prin- 
cipal source of revenue is from agricultural 
exports — ^particularly bananas — ^to the United 
States. 

Panama has demonstrated an aptitude for 
orderly government despite a tendency to- 
ward oligarchic rule. Stability is partly due 
to the balance existing between the land- 
holders and the city population, one fourth 
of the latter being located in Colon and 
Panama. The Panama Canal is an issue 
in the country's domestic politics. 

NICARAGUA 

With an area of 57,148 square miles, Nic- 
aragua is the largest and most thinly popu- 

7 Known as the Hay-Bnnau-Yanlia Treaty, whereby 
the new Fanamaman government granted the United 
States the use of a zone five miles in width on eaqh 
side of the proposed canal across the Isthmus of 
Panama for the construction of a canal. 

® Colombia refused recognition of Panama until 
1914 and restored diplomatic relatmns with the 
United States in the Treaty of 1921. ^ 
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lated state in Central America. The western 
and eastern halves present contrasts in many 
respects. About sixty-nine per cent of the 
people, largely of mixed Spanish and Indian 
blood, live in the west, Mosquito Indians live 
along the Caribbean coast. 

Agriculture is the principal source of 
wealth, with coffee accounting for thirty-two 
per cent of the country’s exports; cotton is 
also an important commodity. Banana plan- 
tations have suffered from sigatoka, a serious 
banana-leaf disease, and this crop is only 
eight per cent of the total exports. Gold has 
become the chief single export item, being 
forty-two per cent of the total value, but gold 
production is largely worked by foreigners 
and hence does not directly enrich the econ- 
omy of Nicaragua. 

Nicaraguan politics exhibit a mixture of 
revolutions, dictatorship, constitutional rule, 
and foreign intervention. The Conservative 
party between 1863 and 1893 did provide an 
era of placid rule, but the regime of Zelaya 
in 1893 plimged the country into turmoil 
which lasted until his removal in 1909. 
American intervention, including the landing 
of Marines, characterized Nicaraguan politics 
from 1912 to 1929. Relatively stable gov- 
ernment in the last two decades has con- 
tributed to progress in education, highway 
development, and agriculture. 

Nicaragua has figured prominently in the 
canal problem of the past half century. Un- 
der the treaty signed in 1916, Nicaragua 
granted the United States an option for a 
canal route from San Juan del Norte (Grey- 
Town) on the Caribbean coast to Brito on 
the Pacific. The eastern part of the canal 
would be a water level route following the 
Rio San Juan to Lake Nicaragua; to the west 
the highest point to be traveled would be 
about 150 feet. Nicaragua also granted the 
United States naval bases on the Gulf of 
Fonseca and on Corn Islands, locations offer- 
ing protective bases for both Pacific and 
Caribbean approaches to the canal Nicar 
ragua is anxious to have building operations 


start, but for various reasons the United 
States has delayed decision on the canal. 

COSTA RICA 

An independent state since 1821, Costa Rica 
IS one of the few stable democracies in the 
Western Hemisphere. Historical as well as 
geographic factors may account for this 
stability The early Spaniards found no gold 
in Costa Rica, and the few Indians proved 
insufficient to work on the large haciendas. 

In its comparatively dense highland popu- 
lation of small farmers and the absence of a 
complex racial pattern that might engender 
pohtical friction, the nation has two very 
important factors encouraging democracy. 
Its social legislation provides for a liberal 
labor code, social security, and sickness bene- 
fits. Labor unions exist but are not strong 
in the agricultural country. 

Most of the population is of the white 
race with a spriidding of native Indians. 
Some Negroes from the West Indies work 
on tropical plantations along the Caribbean 
coast, but they are not increasing in number, 
and there is little mixture with the whites. 
The population is settled near the capital, 
San JosSy and in the towns. 

Railways hnk San Jose in the interior with 
Lim6n, the Atlantic port, and Puntarenas on 
the Pacific These are the chief commercial 
ports linking tlie country with its foreign 
markets. In value of total exports coffee 
ranks first, followed by bananas and cacao. 

GUATE/MLA 

Tranquility is not the hallmark of this re- 
public. Since its foundation in 1839 a suc- 
cession of revolts and military rules has 
marred its constitutional history. The con- 
stitution itself sanctions rebellion whenever 
the president violates the injunction against 
re-election. Strong-man rule has occasion- 
ally produced reforms, such as the regime of 
Ubico in the 1980*s, which developed trans- 
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portation, improved government adminis- 
tration, and introduced land reforms. Smce 
World War II Guatemala has continued a 
liberal economic program designed to im- 
prove its well-bemg 

The population is densely settled in the 
tropical highlands and along the Pacific 
fringe In the Peten lowlands m the Yuca- 
tan only 12,000 people live on forty-five per 
cent of the country's total area. This low- 
land region, once inhabited by the highly 
civilized Mayas, might be a partial answer 
to Guatemala's land-reform problem. Cer- 
tamly the social picture of the nation is an 
unpleasant one: two per cent of the people 
own seventy per cent of the arable land; 
seventy-two per cent are illiterate, and fifty- 
three per cent are Indians, while most of 
the remainder are ladmos (mixed Indian and 
Spanish). 

Guatemala's economy is basically depend- 
ent on a few crops, of these coffee and ba- 
nanas constitute the principal exports. The 
United Fruit Company has for many years 
owned vast plantations in the country, and 
other American companies dominate the rail- 
ways and power production. Such foreign 
holdings are a source of international friction. 
Under the Agrarian Reform Law of 1952 the 
government provided for the expropriation, 
with compensation, of certain landed estates. 
The United Fruit Company protested, thus 
adding fire to Guatemala's sensitive national- 
ism. Final disposition of foreign-owned 
lands in Guatemala may take years to work 
out. 

The government has claimed that its poli- 
cies are designed to break the chains of 
feudalism and colonialism, and its aim — ^to 
improve the Kving standards of the nation — 
catmot be criticized. However, the govmi- 
ment has at times worked in alliance with 
Communist elements. The prospect of a 
Commumst bastion some 700 miles from 
the Panama Canal has especially disturbed 
the United States. In June, 1954, following 
a coup, a government more friendly to the 


United States than its predecessor was in- 
stalled m Guatemala. 

BRITISH HONDURAS 

A small Crown Colony on the Caribbean, 
British Honduras contams but 8,867 square 
miles, equal in size to Massachusetts. Its 
67,000 people follow an economy based 
largely on the exploitation of forest products, 
such as chicle, mahogany, cedar and rose- 
wood. Belize, the capital, is its principal 
port, from which exports go to the United 
States and the United Kingdom. 

For over a century now international fric- 
tion has existed over British Honduras- 
Guatemala frontiers.® Guatemala has con- 
tinually claimed the whole colony as Guate- 
malan territory. The British claim to the 
colony is based on early explorations and 
settlement along the ram-forest coast by 
loggers from the island of Jamaica. 

EL SALVADOR 

The republic of El Salvador is the smallest and 
most densely populated in Central America, 
With highlands comprising the dominant 
topographic feature, its economy is com- 
pletely geared to raising coffee, a major farm- 
ing enterprise throughout plateau and moun- 
tain lands of Caribbean America where there 
is sufficient precipitation. So much empha- 
sis on one crop in El Salvador, and in other 
Caribbean countries as well, is a dangerous 
economic practice. Such a policy may have 
unfavorable political repercussions following 
a crop failure or a weak market for the com- 
modity* Counteracting this hazard is a cer- 
tain national stability. Most of El Salvador' s 
population consisting of eighty per cent 
mestizos, almost twenty per cent Indians, and 
a few Europeans, live on relatively small 


^Details of the boundary dispute are found in 
L. M. Bloomfield, The British Homhr^^mtemala 
Dispute (Toronto: Carswell & Co., Ltd., 1953). 
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farms. Therefore neither large land holdings 
nor racial frictions provide serious problems 
for the nation. 

HONDURAS 

Honduras, like El Salvador, places major com- 
mercial emphasis on a single crop, in this 
instance, bananas The country led Carib- 
bean production prior to the recent attack of 


sigatoka, a serious banana-leaf disease, 
which, however, is now under control. The 
coimtry is much less densely populated than 
is Guatemala on the west: 20.3 people per 
square mile in Honduras, compared with 
85.8 people per square mile in Guatemala. 
As in all other Central American republics, 
except Panama, the capital city (Teguci- 
galpa) is in the interior and outranks coastal 
cities in size. 


THE WEST INDIES 


The chain of islands called the West Indies 
describes an arc of some 1,800 miles from 
Cuba, in the western portion of the Antilles, 
to Trmidad, oflF the Venezuelan coast in the 
east. The individual islands are really iso- 
lated surfaces in the contmuation of the 
Central American mountains, which extend 
submerged through the Caribbean Sea east- 
ward from southern Mexico and the channel 
of Yucatan. Mountains belonging to this 
group appear in each of the Greater Antilles 
and in a few of the Lesser Antilles. Some of 
the mountainous islands on the latter Antil- 
lean group are geologically related to the 
Andean Cordillera which sweeps through Co- 
lombia and Venezuela and reappears in the 
Caribbean as widely separated islands oiBE 
the mainland. 

The prevailing northeast trade winds 
within this region account for a tropical for- 
est vegetation on the windward side, or in 
the north, east, or northeast portions. Simi- 
larly the dry leeward sides along the southern 
fringes reveal a desert, steppe, or savanna 
vegetation. This cHmatic condition natu- 
rally affects the economy and agricultural 
pursuits in the area. 

POUTICAl RELATIONSHIPS 

The West Indies are a fertile field for study- 
ing the historical phases of political geog- 


raphy. Here, in the Bahamas, Columbus 
first sighted land. Later Cortes set out from 
Cuba for the conquest of Mexico. In the 
days of the buccaneers, Spanish explorers 
used the islands to provision their ships for 
the long voyage to Spain In the race for 
gold many European nations challenged 
Spain for control of the islands. It was at 
Antigua that Admiral Nelson refitted his 
ships before the Battle of Trafalgar that was 
to end Napoleons bid for sea power. Dur- 
ing the American Civil War European na- 
tions used the islands as bases for trade with 
the Confederacy. Most of the activity of 
the Spanish-American War in 1898 took place 
in the West Indies. In the present century 
these important events are overshadowed 
by America's strategic moves to safeguard 
the Caribbean approaches to the Panama 
Canal. 

THE GREATER ANTILLES 

The West Indies are divided according to 
size into the Greater Antilles and Lesser 
Antilles. The former group consists of the 
islands of Cuba, Hispaniola, Puerto Rico, and 
Jamaica; the latter include the chain of 
islands stretching from Puerto Rico to the 
South American mainland, as well as the 
Bahamas off the Florida coast 
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Cuba — By far the largest island of the West 
Indies, Cuba is unhke the other Greater 
Antilles in the distribution of its major land- 
forms. It has no dominating east-west 
mountain backbone, as is true on neighbor- 
ing islands; rather, there are only three small 
mountain groups in Cuba, two of them 
hardly more than hills and occupying much 
less land than the nearby gently rolling 
plains. The Organos Mountains in the far 
west and the Trmidad Mountains in the cen- 
ter of the island are lower and less rugged 
than are the Sierra de Maestra in the ex- 
treme eastern sector. 

Cuba IS the world’s leading producer of 
sugar cane. Several factors combine to 
make this possible: extensive plains, tropical 
climate, suitable soil, cheap labor, American 
capital, and a great consumer market a short 
distance to the north Sugar and its prod- 
ucts account for nmety per cent of Cuban 
exports by value. Sugar dominates both the 
economic and the political life of the nation. 
Great fluctuations m prices have on occasion 
brought a boom-and-bust economy and have 
even affected international relations. No 
doubt American investments in sugar ex- 
plain the terms of the Treaty of 1903, 
wherein the United States asserted the right 
of intervention for the purpose of preserving 
Cuban independence.^® This prerogative, 
exercised on several occasions, was not termi- 
nated until 1934, when the United States 
negotiated a general treaty of friendship with 
Cuba. 

In troubled times dependence on a 
smgle product can be dangerous. Cuba has, 
therefore, experimented to a moderate de- 
gree with diversified agriculture. Its staple 
products include tobacco, cacao, cereals, and 
citrus fruits as well as vegetables, mostly 
for home consumption. Cuba also possesses 


In 1901 the terms were originally contained in 
the Platt Amendment as an insertion in an Axmy ap- 
propriation bill and were later incorporated in the 
treaty. 


minerals, such as iron ores, chromite, cop- 
per, gold, and silver, but industrial develop- 
ment IS still m its infancy, and what m- 
dustries do exist are largely developed by 
American mterests. 

Hispaniola — Hispaniola, second largest is- 
land in the West Indies, is much more moun- 
tamous than Cuba to the west. Elevations 
in the Antillean chain reach their maximum 
in the western part of Hispaniola, with peaks 
towering up to over 10,000 feet — ^far exceed- 
ing the highest peak m the Appalachian 
Mountains. Lowlands are limited to frag- 
ments of coastal plains and a labyrinth of 
interior valleys. Lack of any broad plateau 
areas has largely confined the population to 
lowlands, so that there are no interior cities 
of note, as there are in Central America and 
Mexico. 

The two republics situated on Hispaniola 
offer unique geographic contrasts. Haiti, on 
the western end of the island, is only about 
half as large as the Dommican Republic on 
the east, yet it has fifty per cent more peo- 
ple. There are other striking contrasts. 
Haiti, the second republic to organize in the 
Western Hemisphere, is populated with 
French-speaking Negroes who practice sub- 
sistence agriculture under a semidemocratic 
form of government. In annual per capita 
income Haiti ranks lowest among the re- 
publics of Caribbean America. On the other 
hand, the Dominican Republic is largely mu- 
latto and Spanish-speaking and practices 
both subsistence and plantation agriculture 
under the skillful economic and political 
guidance of one of the most rigid dictator- 
ships in the world.^^ Infiltration of Negroes 
from densely populated Haiti into Dominican 
territory has created serious friction between 
the two countries. In 1937 over 10,000 


Since 19S0 tibe Tmjillo brothers have monopo- 
lized the presidency m the Dominican Republic. 
The president has ejctraordinary powers to rule by 
decree and dispense with congressional approval in 
tin^ of nationa! emergency. 
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Haitian migrants were massacred by their 
Dominican neighbors, for this outrage Haiti 
was later paid damages. Tragedies of this 
kind are possible when poorly defined po- 
litical boundaries separate such contrasting 
national groups. 

Puerto Rico — ^Following acquisition of 
Puerto Rico from Spain in 1898, the United 
States ruled the island as a territory closely 
Imked to the American mainland in essential 
economic and political matters But since 
1952 it has been a commonwealth. The po- 
litical status is far overshadowed by a serious 
condition of overpopulation and economic 
distress — ^twin drawbacks to a state of well- 
being. Puerto Rico has a density of 700 per- 
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sons per square nule on land that is largely 
occupied by corporation monoculture and 
small-scale farming Small holdings have 
been steadily dechning while sugar culture 
monopolizes the best lands (see map on this 
page). Owing to an unusually high birth 
rate, social distress has forced some migra- 
tion to the United States, particularly New 
York City, but not enough to relieve the 
population pressure on the island. Laws fa- 
vorable to industry have helped somewhat, 
but the island lacks the basic factors needed 
for heavy manufacturing. Despite this 
shortcoming in Puerto Rico's physical en- 


See Chapter 8 for a further discussion. 


vironment, American eflForts at improvement 
of economic conditions there have had rather 
remarkable results,^® 

In the woids of Governor Luis Munoz 
Mann, "Puerto Rico in its upsurge is an 
exemplification of the fine spirit of freedom 
in which the United States can deal with 
civilized people of different origin m their 
homeland; . . and Puerto Ricans feel a 

pride and affection regarding the citizenship 
they have lived with for 37 years, defended in 
war, and honored in their practice of democ- 
racy in peace” {Foreign Affairs, July 1954). 

Jamaica — Only 4,470 square miles in size, 
Jamaica, a British colony, has a population 
of about 1,500,000 Its mountainous terrain 
permits agriculture, but the productive yields 
fail to support an increasing population. 
Poor soils, topography, and primitive habits 
plague the island’s economy. About one 
third of the land is divided into average 
holdings of fifty acres each. Its principal 
exports — sugar, bananas, rum, cacao, and 
coffee — are shipped to the United Kingdom 
and Canada. 

The Jamaica Welfare Society has at- 
tempted to raise the hving standards of the 
working class. Lately Jamaicans have or- 
ganized politically as a result of a new con- 
sciousness. Part of this movement since 
1938 led to a new constitution in 1944 under 
which the London government granted 
greater local autonomy to the colony. The 
people elect their own House of Representa- 
tives, and an executive council, partly 


13 By careful planning m agricultural, industrial, 
social, and political fields and by actual execution of 
such plans, Puerto Rico has made remarkable prog- 
ress since 1940, and is an island to watch in the 
Caribbean. In twelve years, 1940-52, life expect- 
ancy increased 32 6 per cent, school enrollment, 58.2 
per cent, per capita net income, 227 per cent; income 
from manufactures, 307.1 per cent; income from agn- 
culture, 150 2 per cent, and private savings, 246.5 
per cent. All mis occurred in spite of a 50 per cent 
decline in the death rate and a population increase of 
from 1,878,000 to 2,226,000, or 18 5 per cent. 
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elected, assists the Governor as a cabinet. 
Both the Labor Party and People’s National 
Party attest to the island s progress toward a 
greater measure of self-rule. 

THE LESSER ANTILLES AND THE BAHA/AAS 

Common topographic features appear in 
most of the Lesser Antilles. Like three of the 
four Greater Antilles, they are mountainous, 
though limestone plains dominate landforms 
in the Bahamas and Barbados. Subsistence 
agriculture is widespread, but corporations 
and private individuals farm large acres of 
sugar, cacao, and other monoculture crops. 
In fact, monoculture is centuries old in some 
islands, in the eighteenth century Europeans 
sought such tropical lands primarily because 
of their potentialities for sugar production. 
At one point during the eighteenth century 
British statesmen considered trading Canada 
to the French for Martinique. Such a trade 
would be utterly unthinkable today. 

British Interests — ^Three European powers 
rule this area: Great Britain, France, and 
the Netherlands. Each has developed its 
own pattern of political organization. Great 
Britam has ruled its colonies through gov- 
ernors appointed by the Crown. Sugges- 
tions have been advanced for a closer federa- 
tion of the British West Indies, including 
Jamaica. However, islands have a strong 
feeling of isolation — ^the very word island 
suggests isolation. Furthermore, there are 
great differences among the various units. 
For example, Jamaica, with more than half of 
the approximately 3,000,000 British colonial 
population in the Caribbean, might exercise 
a dominating role in a federal organization. 
Again, only Trinidad is self-supporting. It 
is also difficult to agree on the location of the 
capital for the federation. Finally, officials 
in the various colonies are apprehensive lest 


their personal importance be diminished in 
the event of a large federation. 

French Interests — ^France owns but two 
West Indian islands, Martinique and Guade- 
loupe, which are remnants of a vast French 
empire in the New World which was lost 
in the eighteenth century. Despite contests 
by rival powers, French sovereignty over 
both islands has been acknowledged since 
1815. Both islands are largely agricultural 
and depend on exports of sugar, bananas, 
coffee, and cacao, which find markets in 
France. Steamship lines, as well as Pan 
American Airways and Air France, provide 
communication with the United States and 
Europe. Since 1946 France has accorded 
"statehood” to both colonies, each being a 
department of France. Martinique is the 
site of a French naval base, a factor of 
strategic significance in 1942 when American 
pressure forced a pro-German regime on the 
island to resign following the collapse of 
France in 1940. 

The Netherlands Interests. The Nether- 
lands owns a group of islands lying off the 
Venezuelan coast, of which Curagao, Aruba, 
and Bonaire are best known. Because a 
sand bar prevented oceangoing vessels from 
reaching Maracaibo, in Venezuela, huge re- 
fineries were established on Aruba and Cura- 
gao, located north of Lake Maracaibo.^^ 
The presence of the installations emphasizes 
the importance of stable government in the 
attraction of foreign capital. The Nether- 
lands has provided an enviable record of 
political stabihty, although its paternalistic 
rule has recently been modified to include a 
measure of self-rule. 


A subsidiaw of tho Royal Dutch Shell ( CPIM ) 
operates the refinery on Curasao; the Standard Ofi 
Company of New Jersey (Lago Oal Transport Com- 
pany) operates on Aruba. 
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THE GUIANAS 


The Guiana colonies — British, Dutch, and 
French — ^include a total of 173,141 square 
miles, a httle larger than the state of Cali- 
fornia, and 717,000 people, equivalent to the 
population of South Dakota. Settlement is 
mostly limited to the narrow coastal plains, 
with mountain and plateau interiors averag- 
ing less than one person per square mile. 
The coastal fringe of Dutch Guiana, or 
Surinam, and of British Guiana is largely 
devoted to plantation crops of sugar and rice. 
The remaining lands retain their natural 
vegetation, much of it ram forest. Near the 
Brazilian border, however, tropical grass- 
lands appear in the Guianas as extensions 
of the llanos which flourish in Colombia 
and Venezuela. 

The coastal lands of British Guiana and 
Surinam have concentrations of agricultural 
workers, some of whom have migrated from 
India on contract to work the sugar planta- 
tions. The mountainous interior of the 
Gmanas, with its forest and grass vegetation, 
contains only semicivilized Indian tribes. 
In the late 1930 s Britain considered the 


Rupununi savannas of British Guiana as a 
possible haven for German Jews suffering 
persecution under Hitler.^® Careful study, 
however, showed that they might suffer no 
less from Guiana’s physical environment 
than from Hitler’s treatment, and no mi- 
gration resulted 

Mineral resources are an asset to the gov- 
ernments of the Guianas, Both Britain and 
the Netherlands defray the costs of operat- 
ing British Guiana and Surinam by levying 
a tax on the exploitation of large bauxite re- 
sources. This mineral finds a ready Ameri- 
can market and contributed notably to the 
United States aluminum industry during 
World War 11.^® 

French Guiana, sparsely populated and 
largely uninhabitable, is the least important 
of this group. Its plantations, producing 
coffee, cacao, and sugar, have fallen on evil 
days since slavery was abolished and the lure 
of gold mining attracted the workers to other 
areas. Depressed economic conditions plus 
social distress have plagued this French 
colony for many years. 


CARIBBEAN PROBLEMS 


In any approach to over-all problems of the 
Caribbean region, three items will stand out 
as significant: (1) population problems, aris- 
ing from overcrowded areas and low living 
standards; (2) economic problems, growing 
out of monoculture and the influx of foreign 
capital which hinder subsistence agricul- 
ture and local development; and (3) poBtl- 
cal problems, created by the superimposition 
of governmental patterns upon peoples of 
v^ous degrees of political maturity. 

POPUUTION ASPECTS 

Several of the island areas, as weU as parts 


of the mainland, are overpopulated. How- 
ever, population densities on Cuba, His- 
paniola, and Jamaica are far less than that 
on Java, the most crowded island of the East 
Indies. Even Puerto Rico, with 700 persons 
per square mile, is considerably less crowded 
than is Java. Continental densities range 
from less than one person per square mile in 


IS Earl B. Shaw, Ruptmum Savannahs of 
British Guiana/’ The Jmmd of Geogtaphf^ XXXIX 
(March, 1940), 89-104. 

Bauxite ores from British Guiana go to Canada; 
those from Surinam to the United States. 
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French Guiana to 163 per square mile in El 
Salvador. Nicaragua has eighteen persons 
per square mile, Honduras, twenty-two; 
Panama, twenty-seven; Mexico, thirty-two; 
Costa Rica, forty-three; and Guatemala, 
eighty-six. All the continental areas except 
Guatemala and El Salvador are below the 
average density of the United States (50.7 
per square mile); all the Greater Antilles 
and many of the Lesser Antilles have densi- 
ties above the United States average. In 
view of these statements one must quaMfy 
the generalization that the entire Caribbean 
region is overpopulated. 

Race differences cause few problems in 
much of the Caribbean. One example, 
though, is intermittent trouble stirred up 
by Indians from India, who, after being 
brought to British Guiana to work on sugar 
plantations, resist political assimilation. The 
West Indies have a large Negro element, 
but few traces of the indigenous Arawak 
and Carib Indians remain. Great numbers 
of the indigenous Indians, enslaved to work 
in mines and on plantations, died from mis- 
treatment, overwork, and susceptibility to 
disease brought by the Europeans. On the 
other hand, continental areas offered more 
hiding places for the hunted Indians, and, 
as a result, large numbers of people of pure 
Indian blood are found on the continent. 

With the annihilation of the Indian race on 
the islands, Negro slaves were brought in 
from similar latitudes in Africa to work on 
the plantations. The descendants of these 
slaves, many of them showing mixture with 
other racial groups, make up a large seg- 
ment of West Indian population today. 
There is no color bar in the West Indies, 
such as that found in parts of the United 
States; rather, class distinction is based more 
upon wealth. 

ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 

The limited food supply of the Caribbean 
needs to be increased to assure greater eco- 


nomic stability. Since most of the good 
land is already in use, improvements must 
stem from better farming methods Not 
only must harmful soil erosion be stopped, 
but agricultural education and use of me- 
chanical equipment should be introduced 
into local farming communities. As pre- 
viously suggested, monoculture crops may 
provide the most profitable land use in time 
of peace, but too much emphasis on them 
carries a senous hazard in time of war. 
World War II proved this to the Caribbean 
region, when almost every West Indies 
monoculture island was clamoring for ship- 
ments of fats and proteins,^^ which together 
with other foreign products were difiBcuIt to 
obtain during the period of submarine war- 
fare. 

The Caribbean not only lacks self-suf- 
ficiency in food supply but is deficient in 
many other natural resources. Like all of 
Latin America, it has but little coal; so char- 
coal must serve as a fuel. Minor coal fields 
in Mexico account for most of the Caribbean 
production. Together with Trinidad, Mex- 
ico also accoimts for the bulk of Caribbean 
petroleum, though heavy production also 
takes place in nearby Venezuela and Co- 
lombia. Other areas may also possess petro- 
leum, but in many places foreign capital 
hesitates to move in for exploration. This 
hesitation is based on fear of expropriation — 
a fear somewhat justified when one con- 
siders Mexican nationalization of privately 
owned off concessions. 

In a land as mountainous as most of the 
Caribbean, one might expect to find rich 
deposits of metallic minerals. Significant 
resources of silver, lead, vanadium, and other 
metals have been exploited m Mexico, but 
no important deposits have been discovered 
in Central America, the Guianas, or in the 
West Indies. 


17 Earl B. Shaw, "The Food Front in the Greater 
Antilles,'* Economic XIX {January, 

1948), 55^76. 
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POLITICAL PROBLEMS 

Basic to political stability in a country is a 
certain amount of well-being Throughout 
much of the Caribbean region the low eco- 
nomic level encourages instability and ex- 
tremist movements, because opportunities 
for advancement are limited among the 
masses of the population. In fact, in the 
entire Caribbean region, there is only an ex- 
tremely small beginning of what might be 
termed a middle class. Moreover, the high 
percentage of illiteracy among Caribbean 
peoples is a handicap to the development 
of democracy. These two weaknesses create 
a tendency for political movements to oscil- 
late between the extreme right and the ex- 
treme left. Dictatorships are fairly wide- 
spread in the Caribbean as well as in most 
of Latin America. 

Communism feeds on the same maladjust- 
ments as do dictatorships. Although the dan- 
ger of Communism m the Caribbean region 
should not be dismissed, it should not be 
overrated, only when cloaked as an agrarian 
reform movement is Communism a danger. 
Whether it can capture and hold power is 
a moot question. Actually at present Com- 
munist parties are weak, being confined to 
the urban centers and to young labor move- 
ments. If democracy is to be established in 
the area, local governments must raise eco- 
nomic standards and reduce illiteracy among 
the masses through a widespread education 
program. 

Curiously enough, nearness to the United 
States poses a political problem to Carib- 
bean lands. True, continental America pro- 


vides an excellent market for monoculture 
crops, contributes investment capital for 
various industries, and aids in education and 
health. But throughout history fear of 
Yankee imperialism south of the Rio Grande 
has been real, and this fear affords excellent 
propaganda for enemies of the United States. 
The Caribbean cannot forget American his- 
tory in the Panama Canal Zone, talk of an- 
nexation, the Platt Amendment, or the many 
military occupations by United States forces 
in Caribbean countries. The average Amer- 
ican, discarding past history, points to the 
contemporary scene and the desire of the 
United States to raise living standards, in- 
crease literacy, and encourage democracy m 
underprivileged areas. Yet, in spite of the 
logic of the American current viewpoint, the 
Latin American adopts a skeptical and 
cautious approach. 

To counter the charges of imperialism the 
United States and other powers have devised 
a regional approach to Caribbean problems 
Exigencies of World War 11 produced the 
Anglo-American Caribbean Commission, 
which has mehorated the economic stress 
that existed during the war period. Since 
1946 France and the Netherlands have joined 
Britain and the United States as sponsors 
of the Caribbean Commission. This body 
carries on technical research in agriculture, 
health, and education, in which fourteen 
territories participate. Major policies, in 
turn, are decided in periodic West Indian 
Conferences.^® 


18 See Report of the Caribbean Commission ( since 
1946 ). 


Study Questions 


1 Give striking examples of the political and 
economic interdependence existing be- 
tween the United States and the countries 
around the Caribbean Sea. 


2. Discuss how climate influences the economic 
products of the Caribbean and the lives of 
the people themselves. Name the most 
important controls on Caribbean climates. 
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3. The Canbbean has been called a region of 
racial annihilations Explain 

4 Describe the essential features of Puerto 
Rico’s economy. 

5. What IS there about the physical environ- 
ment of the Rupunum savannas of Bntish 
Gxuana which discouraged the estabhshment 
of a Jewish homeland there? 

6 Compare and contrast interoceamc canal 
routes m Panama, Nicaragua, and Mexico’s 
Isthmus of Tehuantepec. 

7. Several Caribbean countries have been 
stressing a policy of land reform Give the 
background for this pohtical action. 

8 Comment on the generally accepted idea 
that governments in Cuba become strong or 
weak depending upon the strength or weak- 
ness of world sugar prices. 

9 The Bahamas were used as bases for British 
trade with the Confederacy during the Civil 
War in the Umted States. Discuss loca- 
tional aspects of this development 

10. Give arguments for and against the forma- 
tion of (a) a political federation of British 


Caribbean islands and (b) one large state 
in Central America. 

11. The Panama Canal is a lock canal Some 
authorities beheve that a change to a sea- 
level canal would be a wise move from a 
mihtary standpoint. Explain. 

12 Prospecting for oil is active m Cuba What 
will be the economic and pohtical effects 
upon Cuba if important petroleum discover- 
ies are made^ 

13 Since the period of discovery the Caribbean 
has to a high degree been controlled by con- 
ditions and pohcies determined outside its 
own boundanes. Explain 

14. The Canbbean region may be considered a 
umt in many ways, but it lacks certain 
characteristics of unity. Explain, 

15 When a major fraction of the population 
can neither read nor wnte, high participa- 
tion in national hfe is impossible; and in 
pohtical affairs the best that can be expected 
is a government by the upper class. Com- 
ment on this statement as it concerns the 
Canbbean region. 



Andean Countries of South America 


Along the axis of the Great Andean ranges 
from the Caribbean Sea to the southernmost 
ti^ of South America extend the republics 
of Venezuela, Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, Bo- 
livia, and Chile (see table on page 149). 
Their combined area exceeds 2,000,000 
square miles, making up roughly the west- 
ern one third of the entire South American 
continent. To fly from the most northerly 
to the most southerly point in this enormous 
stretch of territory would be equivalent to 
flying from San Diego to the southern part 
of the Alaskan Archipelago, In longitude 
the area corresponds to the area between 
Cleveland, Ohio, and the center of New- 
foundland in eastern-— not western — ^North 
America. Though the Andean republics are 
all in the western part of the continent, their 
coastal positions vary; Ecuador and Peru 
touch only the Pacific; Chile borders on the 
Pacific for over 2,500 miles but also touches 
the Atlantic for a short distance; Colombia 
faces both the Pacific and the Caribbean; 
Venezuela can look only to the Caribbean; 
and Bolivia has no seacoast at all 


Over such an extended portion of the 
world’s surface, especially when the jurisdic- 
tion is divided among six governments, one 
necessarily finds a striking variety of both 
physical and human characteristics, but there 
are also some surprising similarities, which 
provide a basic pattern for almost the entire 
area. The population density is relatively 
low; only 40,000,000 people are scattered 
over an area two thirds the size of the 
United States. Spanish is the oflBcial lan- 
guage throughout, although most of the 
people are of Indian origm. Catholicism, 
often intermixed with local customs, is the 
dominant religion. In the small districts 
along the coasts, in the valleys, and on some 
of the elevated plateaus farming has re- 
mained the principal occupation, but the 
percentage of tillable land is low. Mineral 
resources, developed in large part by foreign 
enterprise, are internationally important, but 
they contribute little to internal stability of 
the countries. Disputes over boundaries are 
frequent, even though tracts of land lie un- 
used within the individual republics, 
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Andean Countries of South America: Area, Population, and Products 


Capital 

Area and Number 


Republic 

(insq mi,) 

Population 

of Inhabitants Typical Products 

Typical Industries 

Venezuela 

352,150 

5,600,000 

Caracas 

Petroleum, iron ore, sugar, 

Textiles, clothing, cement 




700,000 

cotton, sisal 


Colombia 

439,997 

12,000,000 

Bogota 

Coffee, bananas, metals. 

Textiles, tobacco products 




650,000 

petroleum, cotton. 






tobacco 


Ecuador 

175,830 

3,400,000 

Quito 

Cacao, nee, rubber, ka- 

Textiles, Panama hats, 




275,000 

pok 

leather goods 

Peru 

514,059 

9,300,000 

Lima 

Metals, sugar, cotton. 

Textiles, clotlimg, food 




1,000,000 

wool, meat 

products 

Bobvia 

416,040 

3,054,000 

La Paz 

Metals (tin), rubber 

Mimng 




(actual) 






321,041 






Sucre (legal) 





33,381 



Chile 

286,396 

6,000,000 

Santiago 

Wheat, grapes, copper, 

Textiles, tobacco, glass 


1,500,000 nitrates, tobacco 


GENERAL PHYSICAL ASPECTS 

The Andes, which parallel the Pacific coast 
for almost 5,000 miles, come eastward in 
their northern reaches to parallel the Carib- 
bean as well. This great mountain system, 
unsurpassed in length among the mountain 
systems of the world and second in height 
only to the Himalayas of Asia, has played a 
vital part in the life of the states, interpos- 
ing serious obstacles to transportation and 
hindering political unity The Andes de- 
fine, though sometimes rather vaguely, the 
several regions which have developed into 
states. In the pre-Spanish days the Chib- 
cha^ realm of the northern Andes was as 
distinct from the Inca Empire in the central 
part as was the Inca Empire from the 
Araucanian domain in the south. Difficult 
communication resulted in regional weak- 
nesses, particularly the lack of political co- 
hesion, and made Spanish conquest of the 


1 The Cbibcba Indian Empire was in some ways as 
culturally advanced as the Inca, Maya, and Asstee 
groups, but IS less well known. 


entire region relatively easy and rapid. 
Even with the present six countries poor 
transportation and intense sectionaBsm have 
retarded their development as truly strong 
nations. 

The rain-bearing winds that blow from the 
east in low latitudes (near ihe Equator) 
meet a continuous barrier in the Andes. 
This has resulted in almost impenetrable 
tropical rain forest (selvas) in die humid 
Amazon Basin in Brazil and in stretches of 
desert along the Pacific margins of Peru and 
southern Ecuador. Zonal arrangements of 
climate and vegetation near the Equator cor- 
respond to altitudes, varying from the sultry 
coast to the cold, barren glacial depressions, 
known as paramos^ and the eternally snow- 
clad high peaks. In the middle and high 
latitudes rain-bearing winds blow primarily 
from the west, causing dense forest growth 
along the coast of soudiem Chile and steppe 
and middle latitude desert on fte Atlantic 
side of tke Andes. With increasing, distance 
from the Equator die higfi Andean ranges 
and plateaus are subject to frost, ^en in 
relatively low latitude. 
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South America s three great river systems 
— ^the Amazon, the Orinoco, and the Parana 
— and their vast, low, ill-defined sedimen- 
tary plains are oriented toward the Atlantic 
by the Andes. The plains have been gener- 
ally of minor economic importance, owmg 
to their inaccessible location in the hot and 
humid tropical rain forest. Only the most 
southerly lowlands, those of the Parana, lo- 
cated almost entirely in the middle latitudes, 
have been economically significant. The 
coastal plains in the west, with few exceptions, 
are narrow and difficult to approach In 
places along the Pacific the Andes virtually 
emerge from the sea. Unlike some of the 
eastern river systems, the short rivers flowing 
westward out of the mountains are generally 
unnavigable. 

HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT 

Spanish penetration in search of gold and 
glory began in 1499, only a year after 
Columbus" third voyage which culminated 
in his discovery of Venezuela. The Span- 
iards explored the narrow Caribbean low- 
lands rimmed by intermittent Andean ranges, 
without much difficulty, as far west as the 
Maracaibo Basin. Few precious metals 
w^e discovered, but pearls of exceptional 
size and beauty were found. As some of 
the ^Pearl Coast” Indians lived in houses 
built on stilts above the swamps, one of the 
explorers, supposedly Vespucci, called this 
region Xittle Venice” — Whence, Venezuela. 

The first attempt at colonization in South 
America for the slave trade at Cumand Mis- 
sion (founded by Dominican monks in what 
is now Venezuela) enraged the Indians, who 
soon wiped out this initial settlement on the 
continent The lure of gold and excitement 
continued to attract English, French, Ger- 
man, and Dutch adventurers as well as 
Spaniards. New bases were founded west- 
ward along the Colombian coast at such lo- 


cations as Santa Marta (1525) and Carta- 
gena (1533). From there, small armed 
bands of Spaniards proceeded southward 
through the Andes. The amounts of pre- 
cious metals found were disappointing until 
Francisco Pizarro discovered and conquered 
the wealthy Inca Empire in Peru and Bo- 
livia. Farther south die conquest of Chile 
proved less easy than expected, for the 
Araucanian Indians took fuU advantage of 
the difficult terrain, although Pedro de 
Valdivia temporarily subdued the area be- 
fore he was killed in 1553. 

In Europe the emergence of British, 
French, and Dutch power weakened the 
hold of Spain on her overseas territories, 
while isolation, as well as distance, con- 
tributed further to breaking the bonds which 
linked colonies and mother country. Dur- 
ing the early nineteenth century the South 
American Empire of Spain broke up into a 
number of independent states. 

Although independence meant the end of 
European rule, it failed to change the Span- 
ish-colonial social structure. In most of the 
repubhcs small groups of conservative land- 
owners still predominate as the ruling class. 
Except in Colombia, the middle class is small 
and socially ineffective. The living stand- 
ards of the majority of the inhabitants are 
low. Since neighboring countries generally 
produce, trade, and consume almost identi- 
cal commodities, they have httle economic 
incentive to cultivate relations with each 
other. Political strife between extreme con- 
servatives and liberals continues to create 
instability within several states, and desire 
for territory or resources has caused bound- 
ary disputes that often led to war. The 
global demand for strategic raw materials, 
together with technological advances in 
transportation, is slowly helping to over- 
come many of the economic handicaps in 
the Andean countries, and interest in Hemi- 
spheric solidarity is gradually Increasing. 
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VENEZUELA 


Once a part of Greater Colombia, Venezuela 
formed a republic in 1830 and adopted feder- 
alism as a principle of government.^ Ex- 
tending from 12'^ ir to 1®8' North Latitude* 
all of Venezuela is located witihin the tropics 
(see the map on this page). Sixth largest 
among the states of South America, Vene- 

2 On April 8, 1953, the United States of Venezuela 
ofiBdally changed its name to the Hepubhc of Vene- 
zuela. 


zuela (352,150 square miles) exceeds in size 
the total areas of Oklahoma and Texas, but 
has only about half their combined popula- 
tion— about 5,®X>,000 inhabitants. As in 
many other parts of Latin America, persons 
of Indian-European blood (mestizos) are a 
numerical majority throughout the country, 
but politically they are relatively weak. 
Landowners, who live in the large centers 
of population and are frequently descendants 
of the original Spanish grantees, remain the 
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ruling class. In striking contrast, the Indians 
who till the outlying districts, and the 
Negroes, as well as a few other groups of 
mixed parentage who live along the hot 
coasts, have played a minor role in politics. 
Except among the Indians, there has been 
an upward trend in population, migration 
has tended toward urban centers rather than 
toward undeveloped lands. There are signs, 
however, that a middle class is developing 
in some of the larger cities along the coast. 
Complete national unity will require the 
adoption of some constructive measures, as 
in Mexico, to improve the economic status 
of the Indians. 

Immigration has been negligible. As in 
other South American republics, internal 
politics and parochial national spirit have 
discouraged prospective foreign settlers and 
investors from participating in the ambitious 
agricultural and industrial programs of Vene- 
zuela. But the existence of oil and some 
other valuable mineral resources has at- 
tracted American and other foreign com- 
panies. Unfortunately emphasis on produc- 
tion for immediate gains, with little atten- 
tion focused on the conservation of natural 
and human resources, has done little to im- 
prove the low standard of living among 
most of the native laborers. 

NORTHERN HIGHLANDS 

Some 1,750 miles of Caribbean coastline 
make up Venezuelas northern boundary. 
Intermittent extensions of the Andean ranges 
rise rather sharply from the narrow coastal 
plain and closely parallel the sea. Inhabita- 
ble highland areas are of suflScient height 
to provide welcome relief from the oppres- 
sively hot climate along the coast Amid 
the rugged highlands, and in the steep but 
fertile intervening valleys at an altitude of 
8,000 feet or more, lies the well-defined po- 
litical, social, and economic core of the na- 
tion* Caracas, with nearly three quarters 


of a million people, is the capital, and along 
with its densely settled surroundings it is 
also the hub of Venezuela’s more than 6,000 
miles of road network. Westward from the 
capital one section of the Pan-American 
Highway runs for 800 miles through most 
of the nation’s productive agricultural dis- 
tricts to tie up with the mam north-south 
arterial route of the highway which passes 
through Colombia, at an elevation of 14,000 
feet above sea level. There are other im- 
portant roads suitable for motor vehicles that 
link Caracas with the centers of outlying 
sectors to the east and south. Domestic and 
international airlines and short railways to 
the coast complete the transportation pic- 
ture. It can be said that the Venezuelan 
transportation system is almost adequate for 
the country’s immediate needs. 


MARACAIBO AREA 

Northwest, beyond the Venezuelan Andes, 
and east of those of Colombia, lies the Mara- 
caibo Basin — one of the most debilitating 
lowlands anywhere in South America. In 
the north is a narrow opening toward the 
Caribbean, but to the south mountains al- 
most encircle the basin and cut off winds 
which might otherwise relieve the excessive 
heat and humidity. Until a few decades ago 
the poverty and unhealthful climate of this 
region caused it to be generally avoided. 
Toward the north the amount of rainfall and 
the density of vegetation are not so great, 
and dry scrublands border the Caribbean, 
Here, near a shallow outlet from Lake Mara- 
caibo, is the city of Maracaibo, whose port 
formerly served the needs of a few Indian 
villages scattered through the swamps, as 
well as those of a handful of sugar and cacao 
plantations farther south. 

The presence of petroleum in and around 
Lake Maracaibo was noticed rather early, 
but drillmg of wells by American and Anglo- 
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Dutch companies began only after World 
War 1. Within a few years Venezuela be- 
came one of the world s leadmg oil pro- 
ducers. The value of petroleum exports 
from Maracaibo soon eclipsed that of all 
other exports, including coffee, cacao, and 
rubber. Agriculture and stock raising em- 
ploy the vast majority of workers in the 
area, but it is the petroleum that has strength- 
ened Venezuela's economy, assuring the 
country an important place in mternational 
affairs and balancing the national budget. 
Maracaibo, until a few decades ago a sleepy 
provincial town, has now grown into a mod- 
em cosmopohtan industrial center of 250,000, 
second largest in the country. The reserves 
of oil in Venezuela are not the greatest in 
the world — for example, they are exceeded 
by those in the Middle East; but the strategic 
location of Maracaibo with respect to the 
United States makes almost certain its con- 
tinued growth, provided that friendly inter- 
national relations are not halted by untimely 
nationalism.^ 


ORINOCO LLANOS AND GUIANA 
HIGHLANDS 

Vast, sparsely settled plains, called llanos, 
extend for some 600 miles south and east 
from the Andes to the Atlantic. These 
featureless grasslands, 200 miles wide and 
bounded on the south by the Orinoco River, 
are subject to floods from May to October 
and are parched during the remainder of the 
year. Though the llanos are only moderately 
smted for cattle raising, grazing has been the 
principal land use since early Spanish times. 

The new El Pao and Cerro Bolivar high- 
grade iron ore deposits, undergoing de- 
velopment since 1949 by American capital, 
He some 250 miles south of the Orinoco 
River in the partly explored Guiana High- 
lands. The entire output has been exported 
to the United States, but the government of 
Venezuela has recently considered the estab- 
Hshment of domestic heavy industry, sup- 
ported by coal and other minerals that are 
available in the country. 


COLOMBIA 


In 1886, to honor Christopher Columbus, 
although he never visited that country, the 
RepubHc of New Granada changed its name 
to the RepubHc of Colombia.^ Liberated in 
1819 by Simdn Bolivar after three centuries 
of Spanish rule. Greater Colombia also In- 
cluded the territories of Venezuela, Ecuador, 
and Panama. Owing to isolation and re- 
gional jealousies, Ecuador and Venezuela 


® Three foreign producers dominate the od in- 
dustry: Standard Oil of New |ersey. Royal Dutch 
Shell, and Gulf Oil Company. The fifty-fifty profit- 
sharing plan with Venezuela set a new pattern in oil- 
asncession arrangements. 

4 This change in 1888 involved the adoption of a 
unitary, centralized government in contrast to the 
federalist system contained in the United States of 
Colombia Constitution of 1883. 


left the Confederation between 1829 and 
1830 and formed separate nations, The 
province of Panama broke away in 1903 in 
the famous dispute over the projected canal 
across Panama. 

Colombia is the fourth largest country in 
South America. Its area of 439,997 square 
miles exceeds that of Louisiana, Texas, and 
New Mexico combined. The country ex- 
tends for some 1,100 miles from 12*30' North 
to 4*13' South Latitude and stretches east 
and west more than 800 miles at its broadest 
extent (see map on page 151). The repub- 
Kc has 12,000,000 inhabitants, of which well 
over baK are mestizos. Negroes, mulattoes, 
and other mixed-blood groups, who Uve along 
the oxtstal margins, are about »}uai in num- 
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ber to the European group — mostly of Span- 
ish origin — ^who for the most part live m the 
cities. The latter hold much of the nation s 
wealth and are most influential in politics. 
There are scarcely 200,000 Indians left in Co- 
lombia. The Guajira Indians of the Carib- 
bean coast are vanishing, and the once fierce 
Motilones no longer threaten the lowland set- 
tlements. The remnants of the sedentary 
Chibcha tribes are barely eking out a living 
in some of the less desirable mountain areas. 

CARIBBEAN LOWLANDS 

For 1,094 miles the Caribbean Sea constitutes 
the northern limits of Colombia. The un- 
healthful climate of the coastal region, fre- 
quent attacks on the Caribbean forts, and 
Ae desire to search for gold were among the 
reasons for the early colonial movement 
southward from the coast of Colombia to 
the Andes. The shallow estuary of the 
Magdalena River, near which are the histori- 
cally important towns of Santa Marta and 
Cartagena, provided a gateway to some 
1,000 miles of navigation. The Spaniards 
streamed through the swampy coastlands up 
Ihe Magdalena and along the valley of its 
important tributary, the Cauca, to the high- 
lands. 

It is interesting to note that the Magdalena 
system has remained Colombia s chief trans- 
portation artery down to the present time. 
The modem prosperity of Santa Marta, a 
city of 50,000, depends chiefly on the banana 
trade. Cartagena s population has grown to 
130,000, for the city s port handles a large 
portion of the countiy^s agricultural and min- 
eral exports. Barranquilla, located ten miles 
upstream on the Magdalena, with more than 
a quarter of a million people, is a busy, mod- 
ern, cosmopolitan city and one of Colombians 
great centers of commerce, industry, and 
shipping. The lower course of the Magda- 
lena is now paralleled by some 400 miles 
of pipeline from new petroleum fields. 
Where gradients are too steep for river navi- 


gation, railways tap major centers of popu- 
lation. 

MOUNTAINOUS AREAS 

Three mighty Andean ranges (cordilleras) 
nm through Colombia in complex chains 
from north to south, where they meet near 
Ecuador in the Knot of Paste, 18,900 feet 
high. A fourth, and lower, range parallels 
the Pacific to the Panamanian boundary. 
Human settlement and economic life of Co- 
lombia are acutely adjusted to these great 
mountainous areas, the valleys separating 
them, and the lowlands on their periphery. 
Despite the trend of the past decades toward 
development of the coastal lowlands, the real 
heart, or core, of the country lies in the high- 
lands, especially the highlands of the eastern 
and central ranges. 

Cordillera Oriental — ^The Magdalena, ris- 
ing high in the Andes, works its way be- 
tween the eastern and central ranges for a 
considerable part of its 950-mile course 
northward toward the Caribbean. To the 
east of the river lies the high Cordillera 
Oriental. Its several ranges and interven- 
ing fertile valleys are sufficiently elevated 
to ensure a healthfully cool climate through- 
out the year. At an altitude of more than 
8,600 feet above sea level, on a vast table- 
land, 300 miles from north to south and 150 
miles wide, broken only by occasional hills, 
was situated the Chibcha capital of Bacatd. 
Since 1538, this productive plateau, known 
as the Sabana de Bogotd, has attracted a 
dense Spanish population. It is now one of 
the major centers of agriculture, grazing, 
mining, and industry. Once the seat of the 
Spanish viceroy, the city of Bogoti became 
the capital of the republic. Its population 
now exceeds 650,000. 

Owing to the city s location and isolation 
from other centers, approach to BogotA has 
always been time consuming. However, 
commercial air transportation-— the first to 
be introduced in South America — ^has almost 
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overcome this problem. The journey from 
the Caribbean coast, which takes a week 
or more overland and via the Magdalena, 
can be made m less than three hours by air- 
plane. Most of the country’s main highways 
and air lanes, domestic and international, 
pass through, or terminate, in Bogota. Un- 
fortunately, the railways are somewhat un- 
coordinated, serving principally as feeders to 
the Magdalena River route Owing to the 
mountainous character of the land and the 
uneven distribution of developed resources, 
rail hues were constructed in widely sepa- 
rated, and often competing, regions Al- 
though this situation is slowly improving, 
with the energetic promotion of the railways 
and highways from the capital to the west 
coast and elsewhere, Colombia’s railways 
on the whole have probably contributed 
less to national unity than have other means 
of transportation. 

Cordillera Central — ^West of the Magda- 
lena, high in the snow-clad Cordillera Cen- 
tral, is Medellin, the second largest city of 
Colombia. With 355,000 inhabitants and lo- 
cated in a densely settled, rich coflFee and 
mining region, Medellin is one of the most 
industrialized cities in Colombia. Its rapid 
economic and political growth has exceeded 
that of other cities. Farther south, Mani- 
zales, the great coflFee center, has grown to a 
city of about 125,000 inhabitants, although 
founded only about one hundred years ago. 
Colombian production of high-grade coflFee, 
stimulated by high prices, now represents 
over one third of the country’s agricultural 
output. In quantity of coffee produced, Co- 
lombia ranks second only to Brazil. The 
growth of ancient Cali to a city of a quarter 
of a million persons is phenomenal: the popu- 
lation increased by 175 per cent between 
1938 and 1952 by reason of its location in 
a productive coflFee, sugar, cotton, and to- 
bacco area on the Cauca River and on the 
railway to the Pacifib port of Buenaventura. 


Cah’s textile and other industries have also 
been greatly aided by nearby coal and other 
mineral deposits. 

Cordillera Occidental — Between the 
Cauca Valley and the Pacific coastal plain 
hes the high, narrow Cordillera Occidental. 
Rising in places to over 10,000 feet, the 
mountam range is heavily forested, and lit- 
tle settlement has taken place here. The 
region is of minor economic significance to 
Colombia. 

OUTLYING REGIONS ** 

West of the swamplands of the lower Magda- 
lena, the coastal plain broadens as it grad- 
ually merges, through the hot, humid Atrato 
countr)^ with the selvas of the Pacific sector. 
This area is unhealthful, but some day it 
may be developed into an agricultural and 
mineral-producing hinterland for the city of 
Buenaventura on the Pacific coast. East of 
the Magdalena Delta is the Sierra Nevada de 
Santa Marta, an isolated range close to the 
Caribbean coast. It contains the highest 
point in Colombia — the Pico de Cristobal 
Col6n, 18,947 feet high. 

The eastern two thirds of Colombia is 
called the Oriente. Though larger than 
Texas, this region is much less important 
politically than the northwestern sector of 
Colombia. In its northern part, the Oriente 
is a continuation of the Orinoco llanos, while 
to the south the landscape becomes a dense 
rain-forest area as the Amazon Basin is ap- 
proached. The Amazon River provides east- 
west transportation, although it hinders over- 
land traflEic in a north-south direction. Very 
few people, most of these Indians, inhabit 
this part of Colombia. The dense rain for- 
ests along the Brazilian boundary of Co- 
lombia and Venezuela represent a continen- 
tal transportation divide. All important 
points south of the divide can be reached 
only by a circuitous sea and river route or 
directly by air. 
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ECUADOR 


The repubhc of Ecuador is the smallest of 
the Andean countries and the smallest, ex- 
cept Uruguay, m South America (see map 
on this page). It is also the poorest coun- 
try, since most of its resources are either 
potential or underdeveloped, and those 
which have been developed no longer yield 
large revenues, ij^uador’s economic core 
is along its Pacific shores, the remote and 



inaccessible political nucleus is located in 
the basins {hoy as) which are separated from 
one another, and from the western coast, by 
a series of high and complex interconnect- 
ing ridges traversing the country from north 
to south. Most of Ecuador's Oriente, the 
densely forested region east of the Andes, 
which has direct access to Amazonian navi- 
gation, was lost to Peru in 1942. Although 
this bacltward area has contributed virtually 
nothing to the welfare of Peru, it still causes 
a great deal of tension between the two 


countries. It is difficult to give the exact 
area of Ecuador and Galapagos,® since of- 
ficial estimates vary anywhere from 104,510 
square miles to 175,830. If the latter figure 
is accepted, Ecuador is still somewhat 
smaller than Ilhnois, Iowa, and Nebraska 
combined. 

Only 3,400,000 people, the majority of 
whom are mestizos (cholos), make up the 
population of this nation. Small numbers 
of orientals and Negroes (the latter free since 
1821) hve among the Indians along the 
sultry coast north of Guayaquil Bay, while 
only Indians occupy the dry southern low- 
lands Most of the country’s population, 
however, live in the high Sierra — as the 
Andes are called. They are practically iso- 
lated from outside influences. Descendants 
of the Spaniards, many of whom are land- 
owners living in the cities, constitute the 
ruling class. Their number is about equal 
to that of the Indians. Indians either till 
their community lands and breed llamas or, 
more commonly, live as farm workers {huasi- 
pungos) tied to the land. 

PACIFIC LOWLANDS 

The coast of Ecuador extends some 500 miles 
from north to south. The productive humid 
plams, about 100 miles wide, are dissected 
by a series of alternating low hills and rivers, 
the most important of which is the partly 
navigable Guayas, largest river of Pacific 
South America, Its fertile valley, some 200 
miles long, is one of the world’s great pro- 


5 Galapagos, some 600 miles from the mainland, 
is an historically and biologically interesting group of 
sixteen sparsely populated islands During World 
War H the United States maintained naval bases in 
the islands for the defense of the Panama Canal. 
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ducers of cacao, and more recently of rice. 
The prosperity of the port of Guayaquil, with 
300,000 inhabitants, depends on the export 
of the commodities just mentioned, as well 
as of coffee, bananas, and other tropical 
fruits. This city, Ecuador’s largest and most 
progressive, is situated on the western bank 
of die bay formed by the estuary of the 
Guayas River. The well-known Panama hats 
made by Indians farther north along the 
coast and gold and petroleum are the main 
sources of wealth, the revenue from all 
three commodities is, however, relatively 
small. 

Guayaquil’s port facilities, though recently 
enlarged and modernized, are still rather 
inadequate for handling its traffic, which 
includes almost all the imports and the 
greater part of the exports of the country 
Durin, at the upper end of the bay, some 
sixty miles from the Andean foothills, is 
linked with Quito in the highlands by the 
American-built 290-mile single-track rail- 
way. Owing to frequent washouts and rock 
sBdes along the line, it takes two fuD days 
to negotiate this extremely difficult route. 

HIGHLANDS 

Once in the mountains, the railway from 
Durin quickly rises to a height of more 
than 10,000 feet within a span of fifty miles 
and enters the narrow, 300-mile-long inter- 
montane plateau, which is fringed by gigan- 
tic, snow-clad volcanoes. In &e four com- 
partment-like basins of this region lies the 
core of the nation. Throughout these ele- 
vated basins (the altitude of which increases 
as one proceeds northward) agricultural and 
pastoral activities exceed in importance any 
local manufacture. Riobamba, midway be- 
tween the coast and Quito — ^the nation s 
capital — ^is separated from the next basin to 
the north by the volcano Mt, Chimborazo 
(20,574 feet), one of the highest peaks in 


the Andes. The railway spur from Rio- 
bamba southward toward Cuenca, Ecuador’s 
third city, still awaits completion. Quito 
lies only fifteen miles south of the Equator, 
but at an elevation of 9,350 feet, in the agri- 
culturally rich basin surrounding Mt Pichin- 
cha. Its cool climate, due to die high ele- 
vation, attracts more than a quarter of a mil- 
lion people. Once an administrative center 
of the declining northern part of the Inca 
Empire, Quito became, in 1534, one of the 
Audiencias (provincial distric ts) under the 
authority of Lima, Peru, JjH^base for Span- 
ish expansion northwara|Hp[gh the Andes. 

The tensions that have Always beset the 
relations between the isolated highland capi- 
tal of the country and the rich lowland 
center of Guayaquil, are not easily erased by 
modem projects for highway and railway 
expansion. The extension of the railway 
north of Guayaquil to the port of Esmeraldas 
would shorten the overland trip from Quito 
to the Pacific by some 100 miles, but owing 
to high costs of operation it would not bind 
the highland area with the economy of the 
lowlands. Despite modernization of rail- 
ways, pack trains of llamas still compete suc- 
cessfully for freight along the country’s 5,000 
miles of roads. Similarly, the airlines com- 
pete with the railways for passenger traffic 
throughout the republic. 

ORIENTE 

The greater part of what used to be Eastern 
Ecuador is now controlled by Pern (see 
page 164). There are few transportation fa- 
cilities between the area, which drains east- 
ward toward the Amazon, and the remainder 
of Ecuador. There are no large towns in 
this region, where the majority of the popu- 
lation is Indian. Its chief contact widi the 
outside world is confined to the sale of wild 
rubber, which traders ship eastward down 
the Amazon. 
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PERU 


Peru is one of the oldest political entities 
in tiie Western Hemisphere. In 1821, the 
present republic replaced the Spanish vice- 
royalty which had been established in 1533 
on the ruins of the Inca Empire. The coun- 
try, third largest in South America, borders 
the Pacific along 1,410 miles of coastline (see 



miles) Peru exceeds the total areas of Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, Washington, Idaho, and 
Nevada combined, but its population of 
9,300,000 is only about four fifths that of 
California. Although it is situated entirely 
in the tropics, temperatures are moderate. 


owing to the cool Humboldt Current; they 
are comparable to those of our middle At- 
lantic coast. Valleys along this coast would 
be largely desert were not water from some 
fifty short rivers diverted for the irrigation 
of sugar and cotton. 

Peru’s northern boundary with Ecuador, 
disputed for a century, is far from settled to 
mutual satisfaction. Other portions of its 
frontier — ^with Colombia to the northeast, 
with Brazil to the east, and with Bolivia to 
the southeast — are the result of territorial 
settlements and exchanges. The present 
boundary with Chile to the south was agreed 
upon less than twenty years ago 

The Spanish minority is small, but rich 
and powerful; most of the people are mes- 
tizos The Indians live in scattered settle- 
ments in the relatively unproductive Sierra. 
A considerable number of orientals, who ar- 
rived about fifty years ago, live along the 
coast. 

COASTAL DESERT 

A barren coastal strip, no more than 100 
miles in width, is the westernmost of three 
broad geographic divisions into which Peru 
is divided (Coastal Desert, Andean Sierra, 
and Eastern Lowlands). It extends the en- 
tire north-south length of the country, from 
Ecuador to Chile. In 1535, Francisco Pi- 
zarro transferred the capital of the uprooted 
Inca Empire from Cuzco to the new city of 
Lima, located in this arid region about eight 
miles from the coast on the Rimac River. 
In time the city developed into the undis- 
puted political, economic, and intellectual 
center of the nation; today it is a metropolis 
of 1,000,000 people. Callao, busy seaport 
for Lima, is only seven miles distant Many 
other port cities are found along the Peruvian 
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coastal strip, each one at the mouth of a 
stream flowing through, and giving life to, 
a ribbon of territory in the desert 
The coastal desert plays an important role 
in the economy of Peru. Valuable mineral 
deposits have been developed both in the 
desert and in the nearby foothills of the 
Maritime Andes. The area around Talara, 
enlarged by former Ecuadorian territory, has 
developed into one of the major petroleum 
exporters of South America.® Formerly of 
great importance were exports of guano from 
the coastal Chincha Islands, but severe com- 
petition with synthetic fertilizers in recent 
years has reduced the value of this product. 
The Pacific Ocean traflSc is fed by short rail 
Imes reaching inland or running parallel to 
the coast. Recently an improved road sys- 
tem has aided economic development of the 
region. 

ANDEAN MOUNTAINS AND PLATEAU 

The Andes Moimtams occupy almost one 
third of Peru, and the majority of the coun- 
try s inhabitants live in this region. The 
mountains, somewhat lower along the Ecua- 
dorian boundary, assume a southeastward 
trend in Peru and attain great heights as 
their tangled ranges broaden out into a vast 
plateau. Large parts of this area that are 
on the average more than two miles above 
sea level are referred to as puna* Extend- 
ing within the mountains from southern 
Ecuador to northern Chile, this high zone is 
too cold and too dry to support much vegeta- 
tion and is generally uninhabited; people 
who hve in the Andes cling tenaciously to 
the terraced slopes of isolated valleys. Nu- 
merous rivers flow out of this Andean sec- 
tor, which includes the rich, mineral-bearing 
Cerro de Pasco (14,144 feet at the '‘Knot”). 
Two of these are the Maranon and the 
Huallaga, Amazon tributaries which flow 


« Talara is the port; the chief oil fields are nearby 
Ifobitos and Negntos, the latter being the principal 
oil-producing area. 


northward beyond the Eastern Cordillera. 
Another river is the Ucayali, which makes its 
way through the plam farther to the east 
and provides access to the former Ecuador- 
ian territory. 

Some 2,750 miles of foreign-built and 
mamly foreign-controlled railways and more 
than 12,000 miles of roads provide transpor- 
tation along the coast and to the mountains 
The American-built Central Railway, which 
also serves the coastal region in the vicinity 
of Lima, extends from Callao eastward, 
through extremely rugged Jterjain, to Oroya. 
There a branch owned by the Cerro de 
Pasco Copper Corporation brings copper 
and other ores from the north to be smelted 
with domestic coke. The region also pro- 
duces bismuth, lead, zinc, silver, gold, and 
approximately forty per cent of the world s 
vanadium. From Oroya the railway runs 
south to HuancaveHca, its present terminus; 
but plans are under consideration to extend 
the track to Cuzco, the ancient Inca capital, 
once a city of 250,000 inhabitants, but now 
possessing only 45,000. From the southern 
port of Mollendo, the British-owned South- 
ern Railway taps the wool center of Arequipa 
and the irrigated agricultural and stock- 
raising plateau region near Bolivia. On this 
frontier is Lake Titicaca, 12,518 feet above 
sea level. The same British company that 
controls the railway also operates scheduled 
steamer service across the Lake to Bolivia, 
but the traffic is light and sporadic. 

EAST OF THE ANDES 

Some sixty per cent of Peru lies east of the 
Andes. The eastern slopes, called Montana, 
merge through almost impassably steep val- 
leys with the oppressively hot and humid 
selvas of the lower watershed of the Amazon. 
Thinly peopled with Indians who live along 
the many rivers, this vast region has only one 
urban center of some importance, Iquitos, 
which was the Amazon port for Ecuador 
prior to the acquisition of this territory by 
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Peru. The distance from Lima to Iquitos rest of Peru. However, under international 
is 1,200 miles, requiring three weeks’ travel agreements, the Peruvian government still 
overland. Distance and difficult terrain sends bulky supplies to the eastern territory 
have stimulated air transportation of pas- from Callao via the Panama Canal and 2,000 
sengers and goods to this region, as to the miles up the Amazon. 


BOLIVIA 


Liberated from Spanish rule in 1825, Bolivia 
was named ip I^pnor of the great liberator 
Simon Bolivar, who served as the republic’s 
first president. The Bolivian republic is a 
landlocked country, having lost to Chile in 
the War of the Pacific (1879--83) its coastal 
strip along the Atacama Desert, a region rich 
in nitrates and copper. As a result of equally 
disastrous wars with her other neighbors, the 
area of Bolivia was reduced approximately 
one half (see the map below). 



Now 416,000 square miles in extent, Bo- 
livia is sBghtly larger than the total areas of 
our three Pacific states and Nevada and has 
some 3,000,000 inhabitants. Most of the Bo- 
livians, mainly Qnechua and Aymara In- 


dians and mestizos, live on the Altiplano 
This high plateau, covering some sixteen 
per cent of the country’s area, is rich in tin 
and other scattered mineral deposits. The 
descendants of the Spaniards are mostly 
urban dwellers, a landed minority that con- 
trols the politics, as well as the intellectual 
and economic hfe, of Bolivia. Population 
growth has been slow, and recent immi- 
grants, few in number, have chosen to settle 
m the cities rather than in rural areas. 

THE ALTIPLANO 

Between the volcanic Coastal Cordillera and 
Bolivia’s Cordillera Real spreads the Alti- 
plano, a tableland some 500 miles long and 
eighty miles wide, with altitudes exceeding 
13,000 feet, above which several peaks reach 
to more than 21,000 feet. Strong winds, 
cold temperatures, and low rainfall result in 
a bleak landscape, with agriculture limited 
to the hardiest of food crops. Yet, because 
of its mineral wealth, this inhospitable region 
forms the most important sector of Bolivia. 
After the Spaniards had exhausted the gold 
of the Incas and had reached the point of 
small returns from the Potosi silver mine, 
tin-ore concentrates became the backbone of 
Bolivian economy. This modern develop- 
ment came about despite high transportation 
costs and severe competition from the richer 
and more easily accessible tin ores of South- 
east Asia. 
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Bolivia has consistendy suffered from lack 
of fuel and adequate transportation. Some 
petroleum production from the reserves at 
Camiri, meager as it is, has provided fuel 
for homes and for the mines and industries 
of Oruro and for die country's railways/ 

The Southern Railway of Peru continues 
on Bolivian territory south of Lake Titicaca, 
from Guaqui to La Paz, 9,300 feet above sea 
level La Paz, with 320,000 inhabitants, is 
the actual capital of Bolivia and is 9,330 feet 
above sea level, but for reasons largely senti- 
mental, Sucre, only about one tenth as large 
as La Paz and some 320 miles to the south- 
east, has remained the legal capital ® Rail- 
ways connect the tin mines with the ports of 
Arica and Antofagasta in Chile. A third 
rail line extends southeast, connecting the 
lofty tableland with Argentina (see the map 
on page 160). 


EASTERN BOLIVIA AND THE CHACO 

This region represents about four fifths of 
the national domain. In the northern por- 
tion of the eastern Andean slopes, yungas 
(steep valleys covered by lush forests) de- 
scend into the almost uninhabited llanos, an 
area tributary to the Amazon. The central 
yungas overlook the fertile agricultural and 
stock-raising areas surrounding Cochabamba, 
Bolivia's second largest city, with a popula- 
tion of 75,000. Connected with La Paz by 
190 miles of railway, this populated area 
produces a variety of agricultural products. 
The southern yungas and other valleys are 
drier and cooler. To the southeast they 
merge with the Chaco, a large region sparsely 
settled by minor Indian tribes. This vast 
plain, known as the Gran Chaco, is shared by 
Paraguay, Brazil, and Argentina.® 


CHILE 


The area of the republic of Chile is 286,396 
square miles, slightly smaller than the com- 
bined areas of Michigan, Minnesota, Iowa, 
and Illinois, Chile stretches over 88® 15' 
of latitude, or 2,653 miles north to south; 
its maximum width nowhere exceeds 250 
miles ( see the map on page 162 ) . In places, 
there are only fifty miles between the Pacific 
and the main ranges of the Andes. Chile s 
elongated shape explains to some extent the 
country's great diversity of chmates, reminis- 
cent of our Pacific coast (in reverse se- 
quence, of course) and the irregular dis- 
tribution of the nation s population. The 
Atacama Desert in the north is only thinly 


^ Petroleum reserves are located in the northwest 
area bordering Peru and on the Argentine frontier m 
the south The output supplies only one half of 
Bolivia's needs 

8 The Supreme Court and the Archbishop's resi-^ 
dence are m Sucre, while other governmental depart- 
ments operate at La Paz. 


peopled; the pleasant climate of the fertile 
Central Valley has attracted a dense popu- 
lation; the population of the cold and humid 
south is sparse. 

Chile is inhabited by 6,000,000 people, 
somewhat less than the population of Michi- 
gan. The Chileans are rather homogeneous 
ethnically; about six^-five per cent are 
mestizos. The landowning Spanish element 
is strong in Central Chile, but descendants 
of British, German, French, and Italian im- 
migrants are significantly numerous in the 
south. Persons of Euro-Araucanian ances- 
try are scattered in considerable numbers 
throughout the country; there are about 
200,000 Indians, of whom the Araucanians 
are most numerous. Remnants of the 


8 The Chaco boundary dispute between Bolivia 
and Paragtiay produced a bloody coniict ( 1932-35) 
whibh was ^ded only throu^interuationai interven- 
Uau, 
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smaller tribes inhabiting southernmost Chile 
are slowly vanishing. 

NORTHERN CHILE 

Smce the prevailing winds either parallel 
the coast of northern Chile for some 1,000 
miles or blow oiffshore, most of the Atacama 
region is a barren desert. Backed by three 
Andean ranges, the central one of which — 
Cordillera de los Andes — ^forms the bound- 
ary with Argentina, this desolate area nor- 
mally would be of negligible political signifi- 
cance (it supports only about 500,000 in- 
habitants). But rich nitrate deposits, as 
well as other important minerals, have made 
it an economic asset and given it interna- 
tional importance. The minerals lie among 
the Andean ridges, some fifteen to 100 miles 
from the Pacific. Chile acquired control of 
this area in 1883, when it overpowered the 
combined forces of Bolivia and Peru in the 
War of the Pacific. After World War I, 
when the exports of nitrates declined sharply, 
owing to synthetic production in other parts 
of the world, copper exports quickly gained 
the lead. Open-face pits in the Atacama, 
together with those in El Teniente in cen- 
tral Chile, now provide the bulk of the 
country's foreign trade. At present, Chile's 
output of copper is second only to that of 
the United States. 

The ports of this region deserve special at- 
tention. Arica, in the very north, is the 
starting point for the shortest route (283 
miles) to the Bohvian Altiplano. This port 
is also linked to Peru by a railway running 
north to Tacna. The port city of Iquique 
is attempting to compensate for its declin- 
ing nitrate trade by the development of a 
fish-processing industry. Largest of the Ata- 
cama ports, imtofagasta, with its subsidiary 
ports, Mejillones to the north and Caleta 
Caloso to the soutih, is an important smelt- 
ing ^d concentration center for the ores 
brought down over some 700 miles of rail- 
way from the Bolivian Altiplano. In addi- 
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tion it is tbe terminus of the new (1948) 
railway from the agricultural and lumbermg 
Salta district of Argentina. Caldera is an- 
other center that prepares concentrates of 
copper and manganese for shipment — ^mostly 
to the United States. It is connected by one 
of the oldest railways in South America with 
Copiapo, a point on the longitudinal rail line 
of Chile, which connects Pisagua, in the 
northern desert, with Puerto Montt at the 
margin of southern Chile. 

CENTRAL CHILE 

South of Copiapo begins the gently rolling 
Central Valley of Chile. Delmited by the 
Coastal Range and the snow-capped ridges 
of the Andes, it is the political nucleus of 
the nation. The Central Valley runs for 
more than 600 miles from north to south 
but seldom attains a width of more than 
thirty miles. Within this area live approxi- 
mately ninety per cent of the population. 

In the northern sector of central Chile ir- 
rigation must be practiced, but rainfall in- 
creases with increasing latitude. Chile^s 
excellent main port, Valparaiso, has a popu- 
lation of 350,000, while the national capital, 
Santiago, counts a million and a half peo- 
ple, The modern city of Concepcion and its 
fast-growing port of Talcahuano are major 
centers in the southern part of this rich, agri- 
cultural-industrial area. Expanding high- 
ways, railways, and airlines have aided the 
development of natural resources. An inte- 
grated private and government rail- and air- 
transport network links central Chile with 
the northern and southern sections of the na- 


tion as well as with the Pacific and, across 
the Andes, with Argentina 
South-central Chile, with heavier precipi- 
tation and more forested areas, is the home 
of the warlike Araucanian Indians, who un- 
til late in the nineteenth century resisted set- 
tlement by the whites and mestizos from the 
north. The Araucanians are now beginning 
to enter into the pohtical life of the country, 
and the area represents an important pioneer 
agricultural area. 

SOUTHERN CHILE 

The southern 1,000-mile stretch of Chile, as 
well as the innumerable islands in the archi- 
pelago, is cold, rainy, and heavily forested. 
The area supports only some 250,000 peo- 
ple, many of whom are foreign-born. Lum- 
bering and sheep raising are the chief oc- 
cupations, but coal mining and exploitation 
of petroleum are developing. Owing to 
earlier glaciation, the wom-down Andes be- 
gin to lose their identity in this region as 
they gradually fade out through 5ie in- 
numerable fjords and islands that form the 
western margin of southernmost South Amer- 
ica. At the southern tip of the continent is 
the archipelago of Tierra del Fuego, con- 
sisting of one large and several small islands, 
separated from the mainland by the Strait of 
Magellan. Most of the area belongs to 
Chile, although the eastern sector of the 
main island is controlled by Argentina. 
Here is located Punta Arenas, the most 
southerly city in the world. The region is 
cold, wet, and stormy and suitable only for 
sheep raising. 


BOUNDARY PROBLEMS 

Reference has already been made to bound- gravated the national and international ten- 
ary disputes among various Andean coun- sions. They have retarded the progress of 
tries. Sometimes &ese disputes have been the Andean states and have contributed 
extremely turbulent; always they have ag- much to the instability of most of the govern- 
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merits. The following material concerns re- 
cent specific disputes that have most criti- 
cally affected the history of the six states 
under discussion. 

From a politico-geographic point of view 
some basic factors underlie all of the more 
critical boundary disputes. Most contro- 
versies stem from the fact that during the 
era of Spanish rule boundaries were not 
clearly defined and the statesmen of each 
of the newly independent republics were 
greatly perplexed when they attempted to 
delimit tiae frontiers. It soon appeared that 
Spanish cartographers had eitiber ignored 
geographic realities entirely or devised 
wrong descriptions. In eitlier case treaty 
texts provoked disputes and recriminations 
among later cartographers, who often pro- 
duced conflicting treaty texts. Then, too, as 
lines of settlement of each state moved out- 
ward and clashed with settlers of other 
states, questions of rights and priority of 
claims added to the confusion. Economic 
considerations provide substance to the con- 
troversies since, in many cases, valuable 
minerals or petroleum reserves are at stake 
in the claims and counterclaims of states. 
What has served to perpetuate the conflicts, 
however, has been ihe rising tide of national- 
ist feeling, which accounts for the refusal of 
many states to honor demarcation agree- 
ments. 

The Leticia dispute, focused on the north- 
west sector of the Amazon, illustrates the 
difficulty of delimiting the river s tributaries. 
Colombia, after making peaceful cessions of 
Amazonian territories to Brazil, clashed with 
Peru in 1932 over the latter s seizure of 
Leticia, a town near Iquitos on the Amazon. 
Only the interveijtion of the League of Na- 
tions produced a settlement in 1934. The 
treaty, ratified by Colombia ahd Peru, re- 
stored Leticia to Colombia and assured each 
country right of free navigation of the 
Amazon and Putumayo rivers. 

The boundaiy dispute between Ecuador 
and Peru spans a full oentuiy of time and is 


stiU causing tension and alarm. Military ac- 
tion in 1941 erupted along a thousand-mile 
front as Peruvian forces advanced north- 
ward into Ecuadorian Oriente. In this area 
Ecuador had developed petroleum resources 
and sought to mamtain its access to the 
Amazon navigation system, but Peru chal- 
lenged Ecuador’s claims militarily, as well 
as legally. Only after arduous diplomatic 
intervention by the United States, Brazil, 
and Argentina did the Rio Conference 
(1942) bring the hostilities to an end and 
reconcile the disputants.^® The Conference 
awarded Tumbes, the small but valuable oil 
territory, to Peru. Ecuador retained a part 
of Jaen, a southern provmce, but lost to 
Peru most of Oriente and, with it, direct ac- 
cess to the Amazon. Since 1942, however, 
only diplomatic pressure of the four guaran- 
tors of the Rio settlement — ^the United States, 
Argentina, Brazil and Chile — ^has kept Ecua- 
dor and Peru from reopening hostilities. 

Equally disturbing m the Andean region 
is the Tacna-Arica controversy, which cen- 
ters upon a troublesome boundary dispute 
among Chile, Peru, and BoHvia.^^ Both 
Chile and Peru claimed the nitrate and cop- 
per territory, and eventually both conspired 
to defeat Bolivia, the weakest of the toee, 
and annex the coastland. As a result of the 
War of the Pacific in 1879, Chile took away 
Bolivia’s corridor to the Pacific and annexed 
Peruvian provinces as well. A settlement in 
1929, however, resulted in a division of the 
disputed area: Tacna going to Peru, and 
Arica, to Chile. Landlocked Bolivia has con- 
tinually, but unsuccessfully, attempted to 
regain access to the sea. 

The Chaco affair likewise led to military 
action and to international intervention in 
Latin America. Both Bolivia and Paraguay 
disputed the Chaco wilderness lying west 
of the Paraguay River- The two fought 


10 1. Bowman, "The Ecuador-Feru Boundary Dis- 
pute,” Foreign Affairs, XX (1941-42), 757461. 

For a good analysis see Foreign Affairs, Vol. I 
(1922), 29-48. 
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a war between 1932 and 1935, which left 
both impoverished and exhausted. Tragic 
and futile in many ways, the war demon- 
strated the power and appeal of national- 
ism. To neither side was the territory 
strategic, although Bolivia aspired to gam 
access to the navigable Paraguay River. 


After the war a peace conference outhned 
a common boundary m the Chaco. It netted 
Paraguay 91,800 square miles of additional 
unprofitable territory and left to Bolivia a 
few oil-producing fields. Certainly the gains 
were scarcely commensurate with the costs 
of the conflict. 


Study Questions 


1. What factors influenced the break-up of the 
Spanish Empire m South Amenca? 

2. Describe the West Coast pattern of agricul- 
ture and the pohtical imphcations of this 
arrangement. 

3. In which country does relief offer the great- 
est hindrance to national unity? 

4. How do the Andes affect the rainfall pattern^ 
How does rainfall affect the distribution of 
population? 

5. Discuss the locations of the capitals of the 
Andean republics. 

6. Give reasons for pohtical instability in the 
Andean repubhcs. 

7. What are the major economic relation- 
ships between Venezuela and the United 
States? 


8 What factors affect Colombia’s population 
distribution? 

9 How has the Panama Canal affected the 
pohtical development of Pacific South Amer- 
ica*^ 

10. How do Ecuador’s population components 
affect national umty? 

11. What are the natural divisions of Peru? 
What are their effects on the national econ- 
omy? 

12. Why is it to BoHvia’s advantage that she and 
Chile, particularly, remain friends? 

13. What pohtical action stemmed from the lo- 
cation of the nitrate beds in Chile? 

14. What part do the Andean republics play in 
the defense of the Western Hemisphere? 

15. Discuss the War of the Chaco. 



The United States of Brazil 


Brazil occupies the central position on the 
great eastward bulge of the South Ameri- 
can continent It is the world s fourth larg- 
est nation, with an area of 3,288,000 square 
miles, almost a tenth larger than the United 
States. The country is compact, as broad 
as it is long, running through 38 degrees of 
latitude and 38 degrees of longitude. Its 
maximum dimensions are about 2,600 miles, 
both north to south and east to west. Only 
South Brazil deviates from this pattern of 
compactness; the states of Parand, Santa 
Catarina, and Rio Grande do Sul form a 
narrow 600-mile southward extension be- 
tween Paraguay and Argentina on the west 
and the Atlantic coast on the east, 

Brazil has certain elements of strength that 
may eventually advance it to the status of a 
major power. Most striking is the recent 
industrial expansion; though xmeven in ex- 
tent and distribution, as will be revealed 
later, it is of tremendous importance to a 
nation that has depended for centuries on 
an agricultural export economy, and is indica- 


tive of an awareness of the resource poten- 
tial. Also an element of strength is the fact 
that from a population welded together from 
diverse racial strains a sense of national 
unity has come into existence. In a dif- 
ferent vein, but equally significant, is Brazils 
strategic location dominatmg the South At- 
lantic and controlling the shortest air cross- 
ing to Africa. 

At the same time Brazil must overcome 
some problems inherent in its geography if 
it is to achieve major-power status. First is 
the problem of making great areas of tropi- 
cal land productive. Second, surface trans- 
portation facilities throughout the country 
are inadequate, even in the southeast where 
seventy-five per cent of the population lives, 
and air transportation makes up only part of 
this deficiency. A third disturbing problem, 
particularly for an industrial nation, is the 
lack of sufficient internal supplies of mineral 
fuels. Dependence on outside sources for 
coal and petroleum is a grave weakness for 
a nation that aspires to world power. 
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HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 

Colonial Era — ^The Treaty of Tordesillas 
in 1494 between Spain and Portugal reserved 
for Portugal the great bulge of South Amer- 
ica east of the mouth of the Amazon River ^ 
Brazil^ was discovered by the Portuguese 
Pedro Alvares Cabral in 1500, and subse- 
quent explorations established its coastal 
configurations. Although the Spaniards 
started to explore and settle in the New 
World almost immediately after discovery 
by Columbus, the Portuguese did not send 
out a colonizing group until 1530 The set- 
tlements, called captaincies,^ resembled 
feudal fiefs and were fifty leagues each along 
the coast, extending inland to the Tordesillas 
Line. No semblance of unity existed until 
1549, when the king appointed a governor- 
general for the whole area. These cap- 
taincies survived as the foundation of the 
fragmented state pattern which presently 
exists along the coastal section of Brazil. 
Even the names of several of the states are 
tlie same as those of the original captaincies. 

Diffusion of the settlements by the cap- 
taincies system and the natural conditions 
under which settlement took place provided 
the basis for some of the problems of po- 
htical fragmentation that are still current 
here. Great distances between settlements 
as well as from the mother country, to- 
gether with poor and slow transportation, 
resulted in a pronounced regional conscious- 
ness. The economic development of the 


^The treaty fixed the line of division between 
Spanish and Portuguese claims to the New World 
at 250 leagues west of Cape Verde Islands for dis- 
covered territories, 070 leagues for future discoveries. 
Spanish interests were to be west of the hne; Portu- 
guese to the east. The treaty effected a revision 
of the papal Lme of Demarcation (1493) in favor 
of Portugal 

2 The red dyewood Fm Brasile, which was brought 
back to Europe, established the name of the country* 
9 The fiefs were granted to proprietary landlords 
(domtdnos) who promised to develop the lands en- 
trusted to them and who exercised qua^-sover^gn 
powers. 


colony was uncoordinated, and its defenses 
were weak. The tropical chmate of the 
coastal area proved a handicap for Euro- 
peans, and its easily leached and eroded 
soils made traditional Portuguese crops and 
types of farming difficult or impossible. Fur- 
thermore, the colonies had to produce valua- 
ble exports to finance essential imports from 
Portugal because they were chartered as ag- 
ricultural colonies and prohibited by Portu- 
guese pohcy both from manufacturing 
products for domestic needs and from trad- 
ing with other than the mother country. 

At the outset the forests were cut for dye- 
wood and shipbuilding materials, but soon 
the colonists turned to raising sugar on the 
coastal plains of Bahia and Pernambuco and 
herding cattle on the grassy plateaus of the 
interior. Cattle provided food for the set- 
tiers, as well as hides and tallow for export, 
but sugar proved more profitable. Sugar 
was the first of the great commercial ven- 
tures, or speculations, which have since char- 
acterized Brazilian economy and have so 
greatly influenced its whole political geogra- 
phy. Sugar cultivation also was responsible 
for the introduction of Negroes as slaves 
when the local Indians proved inadequate 
as agricultural workers. 

The most important settlements in the 
early days were Bahia, where the first specu- 
lative crop, sugar, set an important cultural 
pattern; Sao Paulo, whence the rough and 
rugged Pfloltsios* ranged far to the interior 
in search of better land, slaves, and gold; 
and Rio de Janeiro, where a defense post 
controlling the whole coast was established. 

Preoccupied as the colonists were with 
expansion and exploitation, they were 
scarcely prepared to cope with the raids 
by English, French, and Dutch whom the 
Papal Line of Demarcation had excluded 
from the rich tropical lands of the New 


4 Term apphed to mrnmlmos, or mixtures of In- 
dian and Portuguese, who inhabited the region of 
SSe ymcente (later SSo Paulo). 
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World.® The Dutch planted colonies on the 
sugar coast and held it from 1580 to 1655. 
Pernambuco and Bahia owe much to the 
Dutch, and traces of their occupation are 
still evident m the architecture and in the 
physical characteristics of people of the 
coastal northeast. 

At the same time the Portuguese were 
laying foundations for claims to the west 
of the Tordesillas Line. Paulistas ranged 
from the Parana to the Amazon, grazing 
their cattle on the Plateau of Mato Grosso 
and the Chaco and founding several agri- 
cultural settlements. Missions were also es- 
tablished along the northern coast and the 
Amazon at strategic points as far inland as 
Tabatinga, where the Javary River joins the 
main branch of the Amazon. The Treaty of 
Ildefonso in 1777, wherein Spain agreed to 
a boundary drawn nearly at its present ex- 
tent, formahzed Portuguese occupation. 
The Ildefonso line gave Brazil, after it gamed 
its independence, a common boundary with 
all South American countries except Chile. 
Boundary changes between Peru and Ecua- 
dor have since made Ecuador noncontig- 
uous. 

The colonial policies of Portugal, although 
less rigid than those of Spain, nevertheless 
precipitated several revolts during the 1700 s. 
Early in the next century, however, when 
Napoleon conquered Portugal (1807), the 
royal family of that country fled to Rio de 
Janeiro, and Brazil was freed from the com- 
mercial restraints imposed by the mother 
country. When Napoleon was defeated at 
Waterloo (1815), the Portuguese king was 
free to return to Lisbon, but he left his eldest 
son, Dorn Pedro, as his representative in 
Brazil The Cortes, or Constituent Assem- 
bly, which met in 1821 in Lisbon to form a 
new constitution for the empire, tried to re- 
turn Brazil to colonial status, but failed; in 
182S independence was declared, and Dom 


» Neither the Papal Line nm the 1494 treaty 
recognized British, French, or Butch interests. 


Pedro became monarch of the newly formed 
empire. 

Modern Era — ^After an auspicious start, the 
empire floundered badly. Arbitrariness on 
the part of the ruler and popular resistance 
to centralization forced the monarch’s abdi- 
cation in 1831. Order was not restored until 
1840 when young Dom Pedro II ascended 
the throne, and the evolution of modern 
Brazil began. During the half century of 
his reign (1840-89), Brazil grew in strength 
and became one of the foremost powers in 
Latin America. The economy steadily ex- 
panded, slaves were freed in a manner which 
did not cause upheaval; education and other 
cultural pursuits advanced, internal govern- 
ment was solidified; and a strong repre- 
sentative parliamentary system was estab- 
hshed.® 

In 1889 Dom Pedro II was deposed by a 
military coup, and a republic was formed, 
which established the United States of 
Brazil A constitution similar to that of the 
United States of America was promulgated 
in 1891. The proclamation of the republic, 
however, was followed by a prolonged period 
of economic and political difficulties. New 
forces were in the making, and revolt suc- 
ceeded revolt, until in 1930 Dr Getuho 
Vargas seized power and, in 1934, promul- 
gated a new constitution. An able adminis- 
trator and shrewd politician, Vargas estab- 
lished a personal dictatorship, which, despite 
its harshness, gave substance to the Estado 
Nom, or New Republic, as the state was 
termed in 1937. 

The Vargas regime was more than a mere 
personification of the spirit of authoritarian 
political revolution; it was, in fact, a con- 
centrated, energetic attempt to industrialize 
Brazil, to raise its living standard, to educate 
its people — in a word, to effect moderniza- 
tion. A long list of reforms included some 


« See Jto P Calogeras, A History of BrazU (Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carohna Press, 1989), 
chs. vi-m 
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concessions to every group: educational 
benefits for the masses; tmemployment relief 
and workers’ benefits for the laborers, govern- 
ment contracts and public building projects 
on behalf of business. Although these re- 
forms undoubtedly established a balanced 
economic system for the nation, the price was 
centralization of power — ^in the executive — 
widespread corruption, and the diminution of 
democratic liberties.'^ The peculiar popu- 
larity of Vargas endured, and, despite his 
eclipse for a five-year period, he was re- 
elected in 1950 and held the presidency until 
his demise in 1954.® After the Vargas re- 
gime Brazil faces an uneasy period of experi- 
mentation with political democracy. 

PHYSICAL ASPECTS 

Physically, Brazil is oriented toward a power 
status. Its huge size and compact shape 
represent strength, its land boundaries, ex- 
cept in the south, lie in thinly populated 
territory, and its location in the heart of 
South America gives it an excellent over-all 
strategic position There are five major 
regions: the Southeastern Heartland, the 
South, the Northeast, Amazonia, and the 
Interior. 

The Southeastern Heartland — ^The Heart- 
land of Brazil is composed of the states of Es- 
pirito Santo, Minas Gerais, Sao Paulo, Rio de 
Janeiro, the Federal District, and parts of 
the states of Bahia, Goias, Mato Grosso, and 
ParanA. The central position of the Heart- 
land on the coast is excellent for national 
control, especially if an adequate pattern 
of transportation can be establish^. At 
present there are few passes through the 
Serra do Mar, a high escarpment which faces 


regime is most hazardous. For one estimate see Karl 
Loewenstein, BrazU under Varg/os ( MacmiBan, 
1942). 

» In August, 1954, President Vargas committed 
suicide, aRer Being faced with the prospect of re- 
moval hrom office because of the disclosure of wide- 
spread graft m his regime. 


the sea a few miles inland, and the comple- 
tion of a railroad from Sao Paulo to its port, 
Santos, was a major engineering feat 
Nevertheless, the Heartland essentially dom- 
inates the country pohtically, economically, 
and culturally. 

Rehef in the Heartland is diverse. A com- 
plex of hilly uplands and low mountains pro- 
vides almost no level land. Climate varies 
with altitude, marme influences being partly 
offset by the Serra do Mar. The coast is 
hot and humid; precipitation is high, with 
only a slight seasonal fluctuation. On the 
cooler plateau summer precipitation of forty 
to sixty inches provides moisture for agricul- 
ture and water for power. 

Except for a total lack of mineral fuels, the 
Heartland is the best resource base of all 
Brazil. Natural vegetation varies from grass- 
land to rain forest in the coastal areas and 
to semideciduous and coniferous forests in 
the interior. Soils, notably the famous terra 
roxa^ are good, but mismanagement has low- 
ered their productivity. Crystalline rocks 
of the plateau contain deposits of iron ore, 
manganese, quartz, mica, chromium, molyb- 
denum, nickel, tungsten, bauxite, and many 
other minerals. 

The South— The South is an area of small 
farms settled by European immigrants — 
principally Germans, Italians, and Portuguese 
— ^who transferred almost intact their fann- 
ing practices and traditions from Europe. 
The region is composed of the states of Rio 
Grande do Sul, Santa Catarina, and part of 
Parana. 

The Serra do Mar escarpment extends into 
the southern states where it becomes a num- 
ber of low ridges permitting easy access to 
gently rolling uplands. The terra roxa soil 
also continues into the South and forms a 
rich base for agriculture. Climatically the 
area is mildly temperate with fairly abundant 
rainfall throughout the year and occasional 
frost in winter. Grasslands are extensive 
south of the Uruguay River, but to the north, 
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and in stream valleys, forests of deciduous 
and coniferous trees are predominant. The 
Araucaria pine is one of the best lumber 
trees of South America, and solid stands of 
it exist here. Yerba mate, a leaf used in 
the making of a locally popular tea, is also 
an important product m this area. 

The Northeast — ^The Northeast is a triangu- 
lar area from a point south of the mouth of 
the Amazon almost to the southern border of 
the state of Bahia. It includes the states of 
Piaui, Ceara, Rio Grande do Norte, Paraiba, 
Pernambuco, Alagoas, Sergipe, parts of Ma- 
ranhao and Bahia, and the territory of Fer- 
nando de Noronha Topographically it is 
like the lands further south, except that the 
uplands are of lower elevation. North of 
Bahia there is no steep escarpment, as there 
is to the south, although the surface rises 
rapidly back of a narrow coastal plain. 
South of Cape Sao Roque the coast is well 
watered, but inland precipitation is lower 
and the area subject to droughts. During 
dry years the region may become parched. 
Only in those areas where dams provide 
water for irrigation can population be per- 
manent in any activity other than grazing. 

Amazonia — ^The basin of the Amazon River 
is the largest area of tropical forest in the 
world. The Brazilian section — ^including the 
states of Amazonas and Para and parts of 
Maranhao, Qoi&s, and Mato Grosso, plus the 
territories of Guapor^, Acre, Rio Branco, and 
Amapd — ^makes up more than forty per cent 
of the national territory. At present it has 
practically no value to the national economy, 
although certain potentials seem large. 
However, there are strategic implications for 
Brazil in having this huge area as a buffer 
zone against neighboring states to the north 
and west 

In the eastern section of the Amazon River 
system lowlands are restricted to a relatively 
narrow region between the Guiana High- 
lands and the Plateau of Mato Grosso. Only 
above the confluence of the Rip Negro with 


the Amazon does the lowland area widen out 
to form a great interior basin Except for 
savanna, on uplands to the north or south, 
where seasonal dryness does not permit 
dense tree growth, the vegetation is selva, 
that is, a forest of tall trees with little under- 
growth. Only along streams where sunlight 
reaches the ground is there the tangle of un- 
dergrowth called jungle. Rain falls in every 
month of the year, and the constant heat 
rules out deciduous trees. Temperatures 
are not so high as imagined, averaging 
monthly about 80 °F. and rarely going over 
95°F., but the lack of seasonal change is 
debilitating. Large amounts of precipita- 
tion and high temperatures rapidly leach 
soil of plant foods, so that shallow-rooted 
crops exhaust the soil after a few years. 

The Interior — The sector of Brazil lying in 
the central and southern parts of Mato Grosso 
is one of the most isolated regions of the 
country. It consists of the Plateau of Mato 
Grosso, averaging 1,500 to 2,500 feet in 
elevation, together with the swampy alluvial 
plains of the Paraguay River system in the 
southwest Because of its remote location 
and lack of important minerals, the Interior 
has remained sparsely inhabited. The prin- 
cipal vegetation is savanna grassland, al- 
though forests occur along water courses and 
on the upland slopes 

ECONOMY 

Brazilian capitahsts were early recognized 
for their ability to exploit products from 
which a high return could be obtained. The 
most important of such speculations were 
sugar in Bahia and Pernambuco during the 
colonial period, gold and diamonds in Minas 
Gerais in the middle eighteenth century, 
and coffee in Sao Paulo after 1850. Other 
products, such as rubber, cacao, cotton;, and 
oranges, had speculative periods but were 
not important enotigh to influence sub- 
stantially the national economy. 
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During the great speculations both pro- 
ducers and areas of production influenced the 
course of national politics. Thus Salvador 
(Bahia) m the sugar country became the 
first capital, Rio de Janeiro acquired that 
honor in 1762, when gold and diamonds re- 
placed sugar as the important product; and 
the coffee growers of Sao Paulo engineered 
the coup d etat that deposed Pedro II in 1889 
and elected a "‘Sao Paulo*' dynasty of presi- 
dents for many terms.® 


® A pattern of succession was established in which 
the presidency alternated between the states of SSo 
Famo (Paulista) and Minas Gerais (Mineiro). This 
was firmly broken m 1930, when the Mmeiro candi- 
date backed Vargas, from Kio Grande do Sul, for the 
presidency. 


Except for gold and diamonds, all specula- 
tions have been in agricultural products. 
Brazil has only recently begun to develop 
other economic activities essential to a ma|or 
power. Agriculture engages approximately 
two thirds of the labor force, whereas only 
ten per cent is engaged in manufacturing 
and three per cent in mining. Although 
minerals are abundant, mining activities 
have been sporadic. Industry is yet in its 
infancy, but since its recant spectacular up- 
surge there is a tendency to think of it as 
another speculation (see the map above). 

Aoricolture — Brazil has extraordinary re- 
sources for agriculture. It has a climate 
ranging from truly tropical to moist tern- 
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perate and soil which, if handled correctly, 
can be highly productive of a wide variety 
of crops for food, feed, home industry, and 
export. The more important crops raised at 
present are coffee, which supplies half the 
world consumption; cotton, about sixty per 
cent of which is shipped to world markets; 
cacao, in the production of which Brazil is 
second only to the Gold Coast in Africa; 
sugar, which is entirely consumed locally; 
and rice, maize, beans, manioc, and wheat, 
which are the food staples of the Brazilian 
people. Nevertheless, production of food- 
stuffs IS not suflBcient to meet the needs of 
the expandmg population Wheat is one of 
Brazils most valuable imports, ranking only 
after machinery and chemicals. Further- 
more, the basic foods do not provide the 
mass of the people with an adequate diet. 
The problem is so grave that the SALTE 
plan,^® inaugurated in the early 1950 s, in- 
cludes mcreased food production as one of 
the four major needs of the country. 

Improvement of agriculture is an immense 
challenge. Fewer than one quarter of the 
farmers have plows; other farmers use the 
hoe and do not seem inclined to change. 
Soil management practices are almost non- 
existent. Fire agriculture is widely prac- 
ticed, and even whole plantations are moved 
to virgin soil to avoid the trouble and ex- 
pense of maintaining fertility on the same 
site. Agricultural laborers on estates have 
a status Uttle better than that of peons, and 
immigrants brought in to work on farms 
usually drift to the cities. Agricultural col- 


3-0 Named for saiide (health), dimentac&o (food- 
stuffs), tra-mporte (transportation), and energia 
(power). It coordinates existing federal and re- 
gional plans to amplify public health services, in- 
crease agncultural production, improve transporta- 
tion, and develop petroleum resources and hydroelec- 
tric power sites. The four fields are considered the 
most important basic improvements needed in the 
country. More than $1,0CK),Q00,000 were to be 
^nt in the five years of its fife. 

^3- The practice of burning the brush for new gar- 
den patches, which eventually destroys tjtio forest area. 


onists often find their farms far in the in- 
terior, away from transportation facilities 
and without access to markets. A long- 
range program to improve education, estab- 
lish social benefits, and develop transporta- 
tion is necessary if any appreciable improve- 
ment is to be registered. 

Mining and Extractive Industries — Brazil 
has suflBcient mineral resources, except for 
the fuels, to support an industrial economy. 
Gold and diamonds have formed the basis 
for large-scale speculations, but the other 
minerals have been given only limited at- 
tention. World War II gave great impetus 
to production for export of such strategic 
minerals as manganese, wolfram, mica, and 
quartz crystals. Many others are known to 
be present, but the size, quality, and loca- 
tion of deposits may not be conducive to 
economic exploitation. 

Brazil is fortunate in having extraor- 
dinarily rich deposits of high-grade iron ore. 
At Itabira the ore is suflSciently pure to be 
used in place of scrap iron in charging open- 
hearth furnaces, and the deposit would be 
large enough to satisfy even the United 
States consumption for many years. Fur- 
thermore, it is located only 360 miles inland 
from the coast, on the eastern plateau, with 
an easy down-grade route to the populous 
area in the vicinity of Rio de Janeiro. De- 
spite this favorable situation, only a relatively 
small amount is mined because Brazil does 
not have the coking coal necessary to form 
a large-scale iron-and-steel industry and 
foreign exploitation of such resources has 
been limited. Most of the output is used 
in a small local fyon-and-steel industry. 

Other minerals are mmed for export, but 
they are either high-value, low-bulk com- 
modities, such as gold, diamonds, and silver, 
or those in short supply elsewhere, such as 
manganese, quartz crystals, and sheet mica. 
Mineral production for home use is restricted 
largely to fuels and building materials, and 
there, is little production of the nonferrous 
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and cliemical minerals, which Brazilian in- 
dustry has only limited use for. ^Mining 
methods are still reminiscent of colonial 
times. 

Development of Power — Throughout Brazil 
there is a dearth of mineral fuels. One 
small oil field near El Salvador produces 
300,000 barrels per year. The coal in Rio 
Grande do Sul is close to the coast but has a 
high ash content. Santa Catarina coal, 
which is of better quality and will coke, is 
used at the nation's steel mill in Volta 
Redonda, but must be mixed with imported 
coal for best results. Two million tons of 
coal are mined each year, and an additional 
million tons is imported. Hydroelectric po- 
tential is huge, but unfortunately it is un- 
economical to transmit power from the 
largest sites in the interior to distant indus- 
trial centers. Most of the present power fa- 
cilities center around Sao Paulo and in the 
southeast. It is a remarkable fact that al- 
most eighty-five per cent of the fuel used in 
Brazil is wood: by railways, in industrial 
plants, as charcoal in small blast furnaces, 
and even in steam-powered electric estab- 
lishments. 

So serious is the lack of suflScient high- 
quality fuels as a barrier to further industrial 
expansion that the SALTS plan has desig- 
nated funds for hydroelectric development 
and for exploration of petroleum. Present 
indications are that sizable petroleum de- 
posits exist in the Amazon Basin, but con- 
siderable capital will be required to develop 
them before they can fulfiU Brazil's needs. 

Amazing potentialities for future develop- 
ment lie in die discovery of rich uranium and 
thorium deposits in Minas Gerais and Rio 
Grande do Sul. The government hopes by 
utilizing these resources to have a power 
reactor in operation by 1^8. 

Industry — ^Rapid industrialization is the best 
index of Brazil's progress toward world- 
power status. Brazilians claim that every- 
thing they use in Brazil can be produced 


domestically, but a woeful shortage of basic 
industries belies this assertion. Steel pro- 
duction IS about 800,000 tons a year, more 
than one half at Volta Redonda, and another 
400,000 tons are imported. Intricate ma- 
chines are manufactured, but largely from 
imported components. The largest group of 
mdustnal imports consists of machinery, 
tools, motor vehicles and parts, railway 
equipment, and ships. There are no arma- 
ment or aircraft industries. Actually, de- 
spite the recent growth of diversified in- 
dustry, more than eighty per cent of Brazil's 
manufactures is in such consumers' goods as 
processed foods, clothmg, and houses. 

Industrialization in Brazil is largely a 
twentieth-century phenomenon, and even to- 
day industry is still in its infancy. Periods 
of war cut oiff Brazil's sources of supply and 
markets and diverted its efforts toward home 
production. Severe decline in the world 
market for agricultural products, especially 
coffee, attended by exchange difficulties, pro- 
vided a strong impetus to domestic produc- 
tion. Historic circumstances and an as- 
siduous program of economic nationalism 
have combined to sustain Brazilian indus- 
trialization.^^ 

Transportation — ^Inadequacy of transporta- 
tion is without doubt one of the greatest 
hindrances to internal economic development 
and to national strength. Moving goods 
from the area of production to centers of 
consumption is often difficult and always ex- 
pensive. It is frequently cheaper to im- 
port from overseas than to transport from 
another section of Brazil. Many parts of the 
vast land are almost inaccessible and can be 
reached only by primitive means of trans- 
port (see map on page 174). 


Oa recent acMevements see Lawrence F. Hill 
(ed,), BtasM (Berkeley: University of California 
i^ess, 1947), ch. XV. An estimate of Brazil’s po- 
tentialities is George Wythe, Brazd, an Expanding 
Economy (New York: The Twentieth Century 
Fund, 1949). 
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VENEZUELA 



Water. Brazal was settled from the coast 
inland, and coastwise shipping is still the 
most adequate part of the national surface- 
transport pattern. North of Salvador it is 
impossible to ship goods south by any means 
accept water. In the interior the only 
method of surface transport is by river. The 
Amazon, open to tfae shipping of all nations, 
will admit ocean-going vessels of fourteen 
feet draft as far as Iquitos, Peru. But the 
major tributaries of the Amazon, especially 
those from the south, sue blocked by falls and 
rapids, so that they are unusable in their 
upper courses. Cdastal rivers also are not 


navigable, although the S5o Francisco can 
be used for trafiBc in its middle reaches. In 
the south the Parand-Paraguay river system 
gives access into Brazil from the Rio de la 
Plata, but the control of the mouth of the 
Plata by other countries and the seaso n al 
fluctuations of the upper stream s reduce its 
usefulness. 

Railways. Railways date back to 1854 and 
were originally built to transport products 
from the interior to the coast rather than to 
tie together sections of the country. Even 
today they do not fulfill the latter function; 
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Only after World War II did a line connect 
Salvador with the south. In 1950 there were 
approximately 23,000 miles of rail Hnes — one 
tenth the mileage in the United States 
More than half of the total is m the states of 
Minas Gerais, Sao Paulo, and Rio Grande do 
Sul. The lack of uniformity in the railway 
gauge is another handicap. The Central do 
Brazil, which connects Belo Horizonte, Rio 
de Janeiro, and Sao Paulo, uses a broader 
gauge than the United States standard of 
four feet, eight and a half inches, while 
some branch lines have a gauge as narrow as 
three feet. 

The fuel problem is immense. Many lines 
use wood, the cost of which rises as forests 
are depleted. Only lines near the coast can 
utilize coal. Electrification of lines is being 
pushed to solve the fuel problem, but elec- 
tricity is already m short supply because of 
the many demands for it. 

A basic plan for rail development was 
issued by Vargas in 1934 and more recently 
expanded in the SALTE plan. Four pro- 
jected north-south trunk lines will form a 
grid with extensions of already-existing east- 
west lines. One east-west line to the Boliv- 
ian border at Gorumba has already been 
finished and is being extended to the Pacific, 
Connections with Uruguayan and Argen- 
tinian lines, to the south, are also completed. 
Nevertheless, much of the planned construc- 
tion will be many years in accomplishment. 

Roads. The SALTE plan includes a system 
of highways both to supplement and to com- 
plement the railways. At present Braadfl has 
only a few thousand miles of surfaced roads; 
gravel and dirt roads form a larger, but still 
inadequate, system. Serious eflfort is being 
given to building all-weather highways con- 
necting the major cities. Conamercial truck 
and bus operations are expanding as roads 
become available, but again dependence 
upon imported fuel is a weakness, since im- 
ports could be cut off by war or nationalistic 
policies. International connections are made 


possible by the Pan-American Highway, 
which terminates at Rio de Janeiro. 

Airlines. The most adequate transport cov- 
erage of Brazil is by airline, the country 
havmg the most extensive air transport sys- 
tem in Latm America. There are more than 
forty flights daily from Rio de Janeiro to Sao 
Paulo, nearly as many as from New York to 
Chicago. All the large cities are connected 
by air routes, not only with one another but 
also with the hinterlands and with foreign 
countries Many an interior town has be- 
come accessible through the construction of 
an air strip. Despite extensive development, 
however, airplanes are not yet suited to the 
transportation of bulky commodities. Busi- 
nessmen attain greater mobility by use of 
air routes, but their products, as well as the 
great majority of the people, remain land- 
bound. 

Basic land transportation by rail, road, 
and water must be expanded and coordinated 
much further to supply the country with 
adequate internal mobilily. Inadequacy of 
transportation results in regional stagnation, 
produces great social and economic inequali- 
ties, and, because industrial goods cannot 
move easily, denies the mass market needed 
for a true industrial economy. 

Regional Economies — The Heartland, The 
original colonists in the Heartland were de- 
ported Portuguese criminals who had to 
shift for themselves rather than work for 
absentee plantation ownei^. Grasslands sup- 
ported grazing, which is still the only steady 
source of income in areas away from trans- 
portation facilities and the influence of citi^. 
Discovery of gold in the Minas Gerais area 
of the Heartimd, northeast of Rio, in the 
mid-eighteenth century induced a flow of 
intemsd migrants, largely from Northeast 
Brazil, and attracted many Europeans as 
well. Towns that grew up as supply cen- 
ters for the grazing and early mining areas 
remain as centers of population today despite 
the lack of railroad service. 
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Railways were built in the late nineteenth 
century to haul coffee from the intenor up- 
lands to the coastal towns. Because little at- 
tempt was made to tie routes together, the 
result was one funnel-shaped net focused on 
Rio de Janeiro and a second focused on Sao 
Paulo. Because of the special conditions of 
soil and climate that prevail there, the area 
around Sao Paulo is the best suited of any in 
Brazil for coffee growing. 

Coffee, chief speculative crop for the past 
century and Brazils main export, still domi- 
nates agriculture. Each coffee plantation, or 
fazenda, produces food for its own use, and 
areas unsuited to coffee are given over to 
cotton and to fruit, vegetables, and staples 
for the cities. The back country is sertao, 
with subsistence agriculture and grazing. 

The Heartland is the industrial center of 
Brazil; the Volta Redonda plant in the 
Paraiba Valley produces most of the nation s 
steel. Industrial development in the Heart- 
land area has stimulated harnessing of water 
power for electricity as a supplement to more 
expensive mineral fuels. However, a short- 
age of electrical power is restricting indus- 
trial expansion. Cheap atomic power could 
be the region s industrial salvation. 

Much of the industry is centered on Sao 
Paulo, one of the most rapidly growing and 
modem cities of the world. In 1950 it had a 
population of shghtly more than 2,000,000. 
Sao Paulo produces more than forty per cent 
of Brazils total manufactured goods. The 
major products are food, clothing, and tex- 
tiles, but manufactures also include drugs 
and chemicals, cement, metallurgical prod- 
ucts, and electrical goods. In contrast to the 
noisy industry and blatant commercialism of 
Sao Paulo is the relative cahn of Rio de 
Janeiro. Larger by 300,000 people than SJo 
Paulo, it also has industries, but it functions 
primarily as the political, cultural, and edu- 
cational center of the nation, with pre-em- 
inence in finance and trada It does not 
depend on a relatively small hinterland, as 
does Sao Paulo, but has tiie whole coast as 


its hinterland. The port at Rio has the 
largest volume of trade in the nation, col- 
lecting and distributing goods for the pop- 
ulation clusters to the north and south. 

All other cities in the Heartland are far 
smaller. Most are district centers for com- 
mercial activity or primary processing cen- 
ters for agricultural or mineral products. 
Belo Horizonte is a rapidly expanding city of 
200,000 with modem factories but with lim- 
ited markets in the surrounding hinterland. 

The South Original settlement of the South 
was by Paulista herdsmen, but their hold 
on the area was weak When Dom Pedro I 
became Emperor he recognized the potential 
for conflict with Argentina in the region and 
decided that it needed permanent settlement. 
By 1860 about 20,000 Germans had been 
brought over and settled. Later they were 
joined by many other European immigrants 
from northern and southern Europe, but 
German stock has remained the most promi- 
nent. Isolated from other Brazilian centers, 
the residents have maintamed Geiman culture 
patterns, although most of them will insist 
that they are Brazilians. Nazism did not 
make the feared inroads upon the population; 
nevertheless, in 1938, use of German as a 
language of instruction in their schools was 
prohibited. 

Agriculture is diversified and is the basic 
activity. There is grazing on the grasslands 
but not much shifting cultivation of the 
sertdo type. Instead, there are agricul- 
tural colonies, each composed of one nation- 
ality group. Products raised vary with the 
original nationality of the colonists. Paulis- 
tas produce meat, hides, and wool on the 
grasslands; Italians, grapes on the ridges; 
Germans, maize, rye, potatoes, and even 
some dairy products on stream terraces; 
later Portuguese arrivals, rice and tobacco 
on the flood plains. 

Minerals, except coal found in Rio Grande 
do Sul and Santa Catarina, are little ex- 
ploited. Some of the coal is exported north- 
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ward; the remainder, used locally, has helped 
to make P6rto Alegre the leading industrial 
city of the South. Its industries are the 
processing of agricultural raw materials, for 
example, woolen yams, garments and cloth, 
leather, meat, wine, and beer. Other cities 
have mdustries and supply services similar 
to those of P6rto Alegre. Each controls by 
river valley or railroad a small but expanding 
hinterland. 

The South is the most impressive area of 
growth in Brazil No barriers thwart human 
movement toward the frontier areas; rather, 
there is constant expansion by new settle- 
ment New colonies are appearing near 
railroads or strung along rivers, so that sur- 
plus products can be shipped out. As popu- 
lation becomes denser and as better land is 
taken up, covetous eyes may be cast on 
sparsely settled northern Uruguay, Paraguay, 
or the Argentine state of Misiones. If the 
boundary should be overstepped, if the 
South could no longer play the role of a 
buffer area, Brazilian efforts to expand could 
easily create serious international problems. 

The Northeast. The wetter coastlands in 
the Northeast, although suitable to a wide 
variety of crops, have not been stable eco- 
nomically. Sugar, cotton, and, in recent 
year, cacao and oranges have been regional 
speculations. Other crops are mostly for 
food, raised by tenant farmers who have 
few ties to the land and who migrate as 
speculative bubbles burst. Lack of stability 
in economy and population is a weakness in 
this strategic area, as is lack of land trans- 
portation. Both contribute to a low level 
of eiBiciency in regional economy and ac- 
count for poor living standards. Because 
of drought conditions the interior has re- 
ceived federal relief, hut little has been done 
to solve the basic problems of poverty, eco- 
nomic instability, and absence of a public 
health policy. 

The regions strategic location calls for 
its development. In the Sao Francisco Val- 


ley a Brazihan T\^A is being built Within 
the valley it will provide flood control, trans- 
portation, power, and irrigation. A po- 
tential 1,200,000 horsepower of electricity is 
to supply needed power from Salvador to 
Recife. These cities, now commercial out- 
lets and agricultural-processing centers, have 
promise of becoming more industrialized. 
Furthermore, the recent connection of Salva- 
dor with the south by rail and paved road 
and the future continuation of the railroad 
to connect the short coastal lines will make 
interregional exchange more efficient. 

Amazonia. The major resources of Ama- 
zonia are its forests. There are literally 
thousands of species, but no pure stands. 
In gathering a forest product, workers may 
find only one tree of any given species in an 
acre. The scattered distribution of the rub- 
ber tree was the original cause for the decline 
of the rubber boom. The Amazon now 
produces less than two per cent of the 
world s supply of rubber. An attempt to 
expand production during World War II 
had small success, only doubling annual 
production to 30,000 tons. Lack of success 
was due not only to the scattered trees but 
to the shortage of workers. Even the Ford 
Company s plantations at FordMndia and 
Belterra, which overcame health, soil, and 
botanical problems, found it impossible to 
attract sufficient workers. The plantation 
concessions were returned to the Brazilian 
government in 1945. The Ford example 
will tend to keep others from attempting 
plantation agriculture. Only high-value 
products, such as cabinet woods, skins of 
animals, medicinal plants, gums, and resins, 
can profitably he collected and shipped out 
from the citie? of Belto, Santar^m, and 
Manaus. 

Subsistence agriculture is not , generally 
suited to Amazonia soil, although rice cul- 
ture on flood plains may he possible. Japa- 
nese may succeed at this, and 5,000 families of 
them are to move to Amazonia. For their 
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cash crop they are expected to raise jute for 
coffee bags, and a processing mill for jute is 
to be constructed at Santar^m. But 5,000 
families are not many in 1,500,000 square 
miles. 

Amazonia is believed to have considerable 
petroleum deposits. Coal is possibly pres- 
ent, and other minerals are known to exist in 
the highlands of this area. Iron ore has been 
discovered in Amapa territory, and plans 
are being laid to move it into export trade. 

The Interior, In this region the major oc- 
cupation is grazing Development is lim- 
ited, however, by distance from markets 
and by lack of nutritive forage, especially 
during the dry winter months. The only 
railway crossing Mato Grosso is in the south, 
from Sao Paulo westward to Corumba on 
the Paraguay River Otherwise, the nearest 
railhead is at Goias, one himdred miles east 
of Mato Grosso’s borders Cuiaba, a city 
of about 20,000 inhabitants, is the capital 
of Mato Grosso and is located in the central 
part of the plateau; there are no other large 
towns. Any substantial mflux of population 
in future years must await better transporta- 
tion facilities. 

POPULATION 

Brazil, with 57,000,000 people, is the most 
populous of all the Latin American countries. 
Despite the large number, the land is not 
densely populated, averaging in 1950 only 
sixteen persons per square mile. The vast 
interior is sparsely populated, and even the 
coastal districts are not evenly settled. 
Three main centers of population are dis- 
cernible: (I) the northeastern coast from 
Recife to Salvador— the old sugar area; (2) 
the plateau Heartland north and west of Rio 
de Janeiro and SSo Paulo — ^the mineral and 
coffee country and the center of the new in- 
dustrialized region; and (3) the South, 
largely Rio Grande do Sul, where the Euro- 
pean immigrants have settled. Around and 


between these clusters is the sertdo — a tran- 
sition zone of shifting cultivation and graz- 
ing. Disparity between the sertdo and ur- 
ban clusters is as tremendous as that between 
the ox cart and the anplane, which are their 
mediums of travel Effective peopling of 
the sertdo depends upon better agricultural 
practices and better transportation facihties 
to tie the inhabitants to the land and to tie 
the hinterland to the cities. 

The population is expandmg rapidly, hav- 
ing increased twenty-five per cent from 1940 
to 1950, National well-being is showing 
improvement through governmental expendi- 
tures for education and public health and 
hberal immigration and social welfare poli- 
cies, but the unevenness of the pattern of 
population distribution makes uniform ap- 
plication of such policies diflScuIt except in 
the more populous districts. 

Four elements comprise the Brazilian pop- 
ulation: the Portuguese, the Indians, the 
Negroes, and the Japanese. Racial segrega- 
tion has not been practiced since colonial 
times, and there were instances of Negroes 
bemg ennobled during the Empire. Orig- 
inal Portuguese settlers had no racial con- 
sciousness; in Sao Paulo they intermarried 
with the Indians and in the north with 
Negroes imported to work on sugar planta- 
tions. Later, Japanese immigrated, adding 
a fourth element to the racial pattern. Cau- 
casians are numerically superior in census 
statistics, but in Brazil anyone with white 
blood is considered white, although his skin 
color may be quite dusky. The segregation 
that does take place is on the basis of wealth, 
education, and social position. 

The fusion of races is not yet complete. 
Distinct types are found in different regions: 
in the Northeast there is a big proportion of 
dark-skinned peoples with Negroid features; 
in the South, where most of the 5,000,000 
Caucasian immigrants of the past century 
settled, there is much unmixed white blood; 
in Sao Paulo and Amazonia live a quarter 
million Japanese; and also in Amazonia are 
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pure Indian peoples. But these people all 
call themselves Brazilians. For the most 
part they have been culturally assimilated 
into a new country and are in the process of 
forming a new and distinct racial type 

Immigrants are still being accepted on a 
restricted basis Brazil needs and will ac- 
cept artisans and skilled operatives for in- 
dustry. It likewise needs farmers who will 
settle in the sertdo, but unfortunately the 
kind of people Brazil requires do not want 
the dijBBcult hfe of a frontier zone. The 
10,000 displaced persons admitted after 
World War II were assigned to work on 
plantations or in other agricultural activities, 
but eventually the cities enticed them away 
from the dull rural landscape. 

Cities and their mdustries are the goal of 
most migrants. Industrial wages, while low 
by American standards, are still far above 
rural incomes Furthermore, labor and so- 
cial legislation has improved the lot of the 
industrial worker. Public health and edu- 
cational facilities are also better in the cities. 
In contrast, health problems in rural areas are 
so urgent that they received priority rating 
in the SALTE plan. The concept of univer- 
sal education is recognized, but in rural areas 
its implementation will be slow. Illiteracy 
in Brazil is still high; an estimated fifty per 
cent of the population over eighteen can 
neither read nor write. In the major cities 
and towns, where social strides are most 
marked, a middle class is taking root. Po- 
litical maturity and cultural alertness stamp 
this group as one of the greatest sources of 
Brazils strength. 

Assimilation, successful as it is, has pro- 
duced no standardized product in Brazil. 
Although Portuguese is the official language, 
several communities, composed of recent 
immigrants, use German, Italian, or Japanese. 
The percentage of foreign-bom persons in 
Brazil has been reduced in recent decades 
largely as a result of restrictive immigration 
policies adopted since 1934. Fairly con- 
centrated, about three fourths of the foreign- 


born reside m Sao Paulo and the Federal 
District. Quantitatively they account for 
only three per cent of the population More 
uniform is the influence of religion, which 
is dominantly Roman Catholic, despite some 
German Protestants, Jews, Buddhists, and 
others. The Church, particularly the Jesuit 
order, spread culture and education in early 
colonization. In the historic evolution re- 
hgion acquired some native customs and be- 
liefs which give it a Brazilian flavor. Close 
as are the ties to the Vatican, Brazils con- 
stitution separates church and state. 

INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 

Brazil is the most powerful and the most 
peaceful country in South America. Its 
century-long record of peace rivals that of 
any major power in the world. Adequacy 
of land space and preoccupation with in- 
ternal consohdation have tended to channel 
Brazilian efforts toward peaceful pursuits. 
The few wars with its neighbors belong to 
the last century, and none was serious ex- 
cept the Rio de la Plata boundary conflicts 
with Uruguay and Paraguay. Many bound- 
ary revisions have taken place along the up- 
per tributaries of the Amazon as more ex- 
pert surveys became available and as obvi- 
ous discrepancies were eliminated. The 
various controversies associated with de- 
limitations of Brazil^s boundaries have rarely 
flared into wars, since BraziFs neighbors are 
smaller and weaker states and since bound- 
aries run through relatively nonvaluable 
areas. Brazil gained slight additions of ter- 
ritory from each of its neighbors in the ad- 
justment process. All settlements were ar- 
ranged either by arbitration or direct 
negotiation. Extant treaties provide for 
peaceful settlement of aU future disputes 
with other South American countries* 

In its world orientation Brazil has fol- 
lowed a practical policy of restraint and 
moderation. A reaBzation on the part of 
Brazilian statesmen that Brazil was essen- 
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tially an emerging, rather than a first-class, ern Hemispheric defense system, Brazihan 
power strengthened the force of conciliation leaders have, with the assistance of the 
at international conferences and enhanced United States, strengthened the nation^s 
the country’s prestige in the United Nations, armed services and strategic installations. 

Brazil has acted as a leader in cultural, eco- The Northeast is the most strategically lo- 
nomic, and strategic Pan-Americanism. The cated region of Brazil. From the bulge of 
Rio pacts of 1942 and 1947, providing for Africa to the bulge of Brazil is only 1,800 
mutual security among the American states, miles. If both bulges were held by an un- 
were initiated by Brazil and the United friendly power, airplanes and submarines 
States. could restrict ships of North Atlantic powers 

Brazils successful role in world affairs to the northern sectors of the Atlantic. The 
can ultimately be attributed to British sea Brazilian bulge without strong defenses could 
power in the nineteenth century and Ameri- serve as an avenue of approach to the West- 
can military strength in the twentieth cen- em Hemisphere. Hitler s strategy of world 
tiuy. Both have served to protect Brazil conquest portended the use of this route, and 
from European invaders and enabled it to only quick action on the part of the allied 
pursue its evolution unhampered by foreign powers at Dakar (see map on page 111) saved 
wars. Brazil participated m two world wars the opposite shore. Furthermore, resource- 
to the extent necessary to safeguard its rich central and southern Africa can be easily 
shipping and coastal defense. In World reached from the Western Hemisphere. The 
War II cooperation with the Allies included defense of Africa south of the Sahara, with its 
the grant of air bases to the United States, uranium, copper, tin, industrial diamonds, 
convoy service in the Atlantic, and the dis- and other strategic supplies, could con- 
patch of an expeditionary force of 25,000, ceivably depend on an airlift from Brazil; 
which fought with valor in the Italian cam- or if the Northeast region were held by an 
paign. Brazil emerged at the end of 1945 unfriendly nation, these necessities could 
with its prestige enhanced under the able be denied to the United States. The region 
leadership of Oswaldo Aranha, its Foreign thus is of the greatest strategic importance 
Minister. to the United States and the North Atlantic 

Despite a strategic location Brazil has Treaty Organization. Brazil also partici- 
never supported an extensive army or navy, pates actively in over-all defense plans of the 
Clearly cognizant of its vital role in a West- Inter-American Defense Board. 


Study Questions 

h What have l^en the effects of speculative 5. Will the Plateau of Mato Grosso and the 
ventures on transportation development in valleys of the Paran4 and the Paraguay ever 
Brazil? compare in productivity with the United 

2. What probltos did the Ford plantation States Midwest? 

managers solve in ‘ Amazonia and what 6- Compare the rates of industrialization of 

caused the failure of the venture? Brazil and Canada. 

3. What are the possibilities of a commercial 7. Why were the problems represented by the 

lumbering industry in the forests of Amazo- SALTE plan selected from among all of 

nia? Brazil's problems for early solution? 

4. What is shifting cultivation and where is it 8, How did Portugal substantiate its claim to 

practiced in Brazil? lands beyond the Tordesillas Line? 
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9. On what bases can Brazil be said to be de- 
veloping a homogeneous population^ 

10 What products have been major speculations 
m Brazil? 

11. Why are Japanese being settled in Amazo- 
nia? 

12. Why is control of the "Straits of the Atlantic” 
so important to the United States? 


13 Why are not more of Brazil’s mineral riches 
being mined? 

14. Why did Sao Paulo rather than Rio de 
Janeiro become the industrial center of Bra- 
zil 

15. Where and why is Brazil likely to have 
border problems? 



Countries of the Rio de la Plata 


The Rio de la Plata, or River Plata, is the 
name given to the 225-mile estuary of the 
Parana and Uruguay rivers. Argentina, 
Uruguay, and Paraguay are all closely as- 
sociated with this estuary and the system 
of rivers draining into it. All three coun- 
tries have the Rio de la Plata at their ‘‘front 
door” (see map on page 183). The na- 
tional capitals of Argentina and Uruguay are 
on the banks of the estuary itself, and that 
of Paraguay is on a river that flows directly 
into it. 

Notwithstanding the concentration of the 
political and economic life of Argentina, 
Uruguay, and Paraguay in the vicmity of 
Rio de la Plata waters, the aerial extent of 
the three countries is considerable. The 
northern periphery of Paraguay reaches nearly 
to 21° South Latitude while in Argentina the 
Tierra del Fuego sector passes 55° South 
Latitude — a distance of some 34 degrees of 
latitude, or about 2,800 miles. On the east- 
ern side of North America a comparable 
latitudinal spread would encompass the is- 


land of Cuba in the south and half of 
Labradors coast in the north. East and 
west the three countries occupy the southern 
part of the South American continent ex- 
cept for the narrow strip of Chile along the 
west coast. At the latitude of Buenos Aires 
this lateral dimension amounts to more than 
850 miles, or well over the distance from 
New York to Chicago, 

HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 

In 1516 a Spaniard, Don Juan Diaz de Solis, 
discovered the Rio de la Plata, the region 
which was to give rise to Paraguay, Argen- 
tina, and Uruguay in the nineteenth century. 
For more than three centuries the estuary 
of the Rio de la Plata and its hinterland re- 
mained under the Spanish crown, and the 
mother country provided no stimulus for con- 
structive development. During this period 
and even in the years since independence, 
the trans-Andean region directly west has 
never been intimately involved in the affairs 
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of the eastern region. A dearth of easy 
passes negates the short transcontinental 
distance at this latitude ^ 

The Spanish for the most part restricted 
their early activities in SouA America to 



the northern coastal regions and the Andean 
highlands, including the west coasts. There 
the advanced Aztec and Inca civilizations 
offered precious metals for the conquista- 
dores- First attempts at settlement in the 
La Plata area were primarily based on the 
belief that this water course would afford 
easy access from the Atlantic to the silver 
mines on the Bolivian Plateau. But as an 


1 In the central border area between Argentina and 
Chile, the Andes reach their greatest height. Peaks 
rise above 20,000 feet, cuhninatinff in Mt Aconcagua 
(22,835 feet), highest peak in & Western Hemi- 
sphere. 


easy route to the Andean mines, the water- 
way proved disappointing Moreover, the 
area was occupied by nomadic, savage In- 
dians, and its internal development was 
impeded by the heavy soils which could not 
be successfully tilled by the techmques then 
practiced by the Spaniards. Finally, the 
grassy plain yielded no supply of the pre- 
cious metals so eagerly sought by the 
Spanish 

Although the distinguished Pedro de 
Mendoza led an expedition from Spain in 
1535 to settle the shore of the estuary at 
Buenos Aires, the attempt was an abortive 
one. The jSrst permanent Spanish settle- 
ment in eastern South America was estab- 
lished a few years later at Asuncion in what 
is now Paraguay. Here the Indians (the 
Guarani) were sedentary and docile, and 
the land was suitable to Spanish agricultural 
methods. A Spanish feudal society gradu- 
ally evolved in this area. The region 
formed an outpost against Portuguese settle- 
ments to the north and served as a source 
of supphes for the mining areas in the 
Andean territories. The site of what is now 
Buenos Aires was established m 1580 as the 
southern edge of a settlement oriented west- 
ward (see map on page 184). 

Through subsequent political develop- 
ments this broad area became divided into 
three independent countries — Paraguay, Uru- 
guay, and Argentina. Major segments of 
the political boundaries which separate 
these states are formed by the various riv- 
ers tributary to the Rio de la Plata. No- 
where, save perhaps in southeastern Europe, 
do rivers approach such importance as in- 
ternational boundaries. Portions of the 
Parand and Paraguay rivers separate Brazil 
from Paraguay; 3ie Pilcomayo and Parand 
together form the boundary between Para- 
guay and Argentina; and Uruguay is sepa- 
rate from the Argentine republic by the 
Uruguay River and the Bio de la Plata. 

Th^e three states of the Rio de la Plata, 
including territory acquired as the result 
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of Argentine expansion, have come to oc- 
cupy the whole southern portion of South 
America east of the Andes and, together 
with Chile and southernmost Brazil, con- 
stitute the temperate part of the continent. 
In this temperate zone European migration 
represents a genuine ethnic expansion in 
contrast with the purely commercial and 
political exploits of Europeans in the tropi- 
cal regions. 

NATIONAL CONTRASTS 

The three countries of the Rio de la Plata 
are hardly homogeneous. They have in 


common the Spanish language and an al- 
most total lack of raw materials for basic 
heavy industries; otherwise there exists lit- 
tle real similarity among the three The 
contrast between Uruguay and Paraguay, 
l)nng within two hundred miles of each 
other, is especially striking. Uruguay, un- 
mistakably a buffer state, has a highly de- 
veloped social organization, a high standard 
of livmg based on commercial livestock rais- 
ing, and a paternalistic government with 
thoroughly democratic institutions. Its pop- 
ulation is almost entirely of European stock. 

Paraguay, on the other hand, still feels 
the crippling effects of a devastating war 
fought nearly a century ago (1865-70) and 
is a land of poverty and illiteracy. Its 
commercial relationiiliwe, limited, and its 
agricultural practices backward. Across the 
estuary from Uru^ay i$ spacious Argentina, 
with its fertile plains and nearly "all-white” 
population. Like its neighbor Uruguay, it 
has a temperate climate and an economy 
dependent to a large extent on international 
trade. But the base upon which Argen- 
tinian trade rests is much broader, including 
a variety of crops as well as hvestock prod- 
ucts. Argentinas vastly greater size gives 
it a varied environment and a productive 
capacity that far exceeds that of little 
Uruguay. 


ARGENTINA 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 

Colonial Period — So long as Argentina re- 
mained a colony of Spafn, her contacts with 
the outside world were very greatly limited. 
Primary interest during the Spanish era was 
<^nter^ in the irrigated foothills toward 
the northwest The^ food-^ and animal- 
producing oases cK>mpl«ented the mining 
economy of the bairen Bolivian plateau. 


The agricultural potential of the eastern 
plains was considered definitely second rate 
as compared with the actual mineral re- 
sources of the Andes. 

For more than two centuries, Argentina 
was forbidden to trade with countries other 
than Spain. To control this trade and to 
prevent smuggling, the Spanish Viceroy at 
Lima required that all goods destined for 
export be moved north and west across the 
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Andes to Callao, the port for Lima in Peru. 
From here they were transshipped to the 
western side of the Isthmus of Panama, 
moved by pack trains across the Isthmus, 
and then reloaded in Spanish bottoms for 
shipment to Spam. Eventually, in the 
1760 s, the Spanish monarchy responded to 
the commercial revolution in Europe by en- 
couraging the economic growth of the 
Argentine seaboard. This eastward orienta- 
tion led to the transfer of political rule 
from Peru to the Viceroyalty of Rio de la 
Plata in 1777. Buenos Aires became the 
capital and center of trade with Europe. 

Resentment of irksome trade controls by 
the mother country combmed with a spirit 
of revolution in South America to sweep 
away Spanish authority. The chmax came 
in 1810 when an armed band of Argentine 
Creoles in Buenos Aires successfully de- 
clared their independence from Spain, which 
was deeply involved at home with the Na- 
poleonic Wars. In the space of a few years 
there was a general collapse of Spanish 
power throughout South America. What 
gave momentum to the liberation movement 
in Argentina was the successful resistance 
of the country against the British invasion 
of the estuary in 1806. This national strug- 
gle first introduced the word “Argentina” 
into popular usage, and in 1826 the name 
received oflScial sanction. As the old vice- 
royalty disintegrated, there followed the rise 
of three nations; Paraguay (1814), Argen- 
tina (1825), and Uruguay (1828). 

Although freedom opened the way for 
sound economic development, the change 
in political control did not bring immediate 
prosperity to Argentina. It was half a cen- 
tury before the country was able to take 
advantage of her newly won opportunities. 
The center of power and influence shifted 
from the oases of the northwest to Buenos 
Aires and the pampas; but provincialism 
and class interests were, if possible, even 
more pronounced than they had been before 
liberation. So long as political conditions 


remained chaotic, economic improvement 
was slight, trade remamed stagnant, and 
population remained almost static. Such 
development as did take place in the east- 
ern part of the country was accompanied by 
an mcreasing neglect and deterioration of 
the hinterland. 

Over a seventy-year period turmoil and 
frequent change in government character- 
ized the national scene. For twenty-three 
years (1829-52) Juan Manuel de Rosas kept 
the provinces intact, promoted trade, and 
set the stage for the authoritarian leader- 
ship that was to emerge a century later. 
Liberalism and constitutionalism emerged 
in 1853, and the constitution of that date 
stiU survives. It was not until 1868, when 
Domingo F. Sarmiento, “the schoolteacher- 
president,” assumed oflSce that the country 
began to develop the trade relations that 
characterize Argentina today. He initiated 
a period of relative political stability that 
enabled Argentina to take advantage of 
newly opened markets. Almost coinciden- 
tal with Sarmiento’s rise to power, the 
United States of America found its own 
international trade curtailed by the Civil 
War. This circumstance opened many 
world markets to Argentina, led to a rapid 
increase in exports, and paved the way for 
the growth of a new commercial nation. 

Modern Republic — ^The latter half of the 
nineteenth century in Argentina saw a rapid 
expansion of the cultivated area, an amazing 
increase in agricultural production, a con- 
siderable Influx of white European settlers, 
and the development, aided by British capi- 
tal, of the only true rail network in South 
AftiOTca.^ But throughout the period of 
rapid economic development and on into 
the twentieth century, political unrest con- 


^Contraiy to practices of good planning the 
Argentine rail network, like that in BraasC was 
develc^ed in three varjnng gauges, which have ever 
since been a handicap to me free movement of goods 
about the country. 
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tinued. It manifested itself many times, 
with the government shifting from totali- 
tarian to democratic forms and back agam. 
Between 1880 and 1930, however, the 
changes were bloodless, in contrast with the 
violent revolutionary changes of the earlier 
period. 

Unfortunately, pohtical leaders neglected 
to take into account the growing gap be- 
tween the extremely rich and the over- 
whelming numbers of impoverished workers 
and lower-middle-class groups. The depres- 
sion in 1929 magnified Argentina’s distress 
and led to nationahst movements aimed at 
solving the nation s economic ills. Her con- 
centration on domestic problems precluded 
Argentina’s active involvement in the two 
world wars. 

The rise of Per6n to a position of leader- 
ship characterized a whole decade of post- 
war life in Argentina. The army coup in 
1943 paved the way for seizure of power by 
Colonel Juan Domingo Peron. In 1946 
Peron, owing to his strong popular appeal 
with the electorate as well as to the backing 
of various interested groups, was over- 
whelmingly voted into office as president. 
He had long been an important figure on the 
national political scene and the main driving 
force in the reorientation of the country’s 
development along corporate, or fascist, 
lines. Per6n consolidated personal control 
over the army and the labor organization as 
the basis for his power. Personal dictator- 
ship— exercised through the Peronist party 
— ^widespread corruption, and a precarious 
state economy taxed the dictator’s ability 
to hold together discordant elements within 
the regime, Perdnist elements were unable 
to check the genml anti-Per6n feeling of 
dissatisfaction in the country at large and 
within the Navy and Artny as well. Un- 
doubtedly Perdn’s arrest of Church digni- 
taries and a design for the separation of 
dhtnrch and state added to the disunity. In 
the balance, the forces of disunity produced 
a series of internal revolts in 1955 that finally 


led to Peron’s resignation and flight into 
exile. 

POLITICAL AREA 

Both geography and history combined to fa- 
vor a federal form of government for Argen- 
tina. The constitution of 1853 recognized 
the autonomy of the provinces and reduced 
the centralizing force of Buenos Aires, where- 
upon the Provmce of Buenos Aires set itself 
up as an autonomous state and only in 1860 
jomed the Federal Republic. Dispute over 
the location of the national capital was not 
settled until 1880, when Buenos Aires re- 
ceived the designation. 

Only recently has the rich core area in the 
Pampas come to overshadow other geo- 
graphic sectors of the country. Through 
long civil wars the interior provinces re- 
sisted the strong drive from Buenos Aires 
for political unity. The isolation of the oasis 
towns and the lack of adequate transporta- 
tion facilities contributed to provmcial au- 
tonomy. Recent commercial growth, along 
with improved railway transportation, and 
the economic dependence of the provinces 
upon the capital for market outlets have led 
to a strengthening of the economic and po- 
litical powers of Buenos Aires over the rest 
of the nation. 

PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS 

Argentina is blessed with extensive plains, 
fertile soils, and a temperate climate, all 
serving as the physical base for a population 
that has been augmented both hy natural 
increase and steady immigration. From the 
area of the River Plata estuary, Argentina 
expanded southward across the Rio Negro, 
over the sparse grassland of the Patagonian 
Plateau, and on to Tierra del Fuego. On the 
west it merged with the early Andean pied- 
mont settlements. To the northwest it en- 
compassed the old colonial area. Today the 
nation occupies 1,079,960 square miles, sec- 
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ond in size only to Brazil among the coun- 
tries of South America and the eighth largest 
country of the world. 

About one fourth of the area of Argentina 
(some 250,000 square miles) is occupied by 
a grassy, almost featureless, fertile plain 
known as the Pampas.® This area stretches 
inland 300 miles from Buenos Aires. Some- 
what south of Buenos Aires the Pampas at- 
tain a maximum width of some 400 miles. 
North-south the region extends through some 
ten degrees of latitude, or about 700 miles. 
The estuary of the Rio de la Plata cuts deep 
into the north-central portion of the Pampas. 

Westward from the moist eastern zone of 
the Pampas, level land continues, but pre- 
cipitation decreases. From an annual total 
of around forty inches in the vicinity of 
Buenos Aires, precipitation declines to about 
sixteen inches on the western border of the 
humid Pampas. Beyond this sixteen-inch 
rainfall line of the western edge, the grass 
cover, so characteristic of the Pampas, gives 
way to the drought-resistant vegetation of 
the monte, or bushland, which continues to 
the lower slopes of the Andes. The flat 
plain-like topography also continues north 
of the Pampas, but here heavier precipita- 
tion has produced a forested area of less fer- 
tile soil in a region known as the Gran Chaco. 
To the south, the boundary of the Pampas 
merges with the northern edge of the sparsely 
populated barren tableland of Patagonia, a 
wind-swept, generally arid land, sloping to 
the east, with thin soil and unattractive ma- 
rine climate characterized by chilly sum- 
mers and cold winters. The Pampas, then, 
represent die true core area of the country, 
having provided the basis for development 
of the modem state. In the early colonial 
period the oases of the Arid West, though 
stimulated politically, failed to evidence any 


® Hie Pampas is known as ha F&mpa in Spanish, 
although this nomenclature is apt to be confused with 
La Pampa, one of the Argentme Twritones in the 
same general area. 


of the strong attributes characteristic of a 
core area 

REGIONAL ECONOMIES AND 
RESOURCES 

Argentina can be divided conveniently into 
five major regions: (1) the Pampas, (2) 
Mesopotamia, (3) the Gran Chaco, (4) the 
Arid West, and (5) Patagonia (see map on 
page 187). In addition to these five regions, 
which together make up the national state, 
Argentina also has ‘claims,’" or desires, for 
certain territories beyond her present politi- 
cal boundaries. These territorial aspirations 
apply particularly to the Falkland Islands, 
which are now controlled by Great Britain, 
to the Argentinean-Chilean border, and to 
Antarctica. 

The Pampas — ^From the extensive and fertile 
plams of the Pampas comes the major por- 
tion of the foodstuffs which give Argentina 
so important a position m international trade. 
It IS here that Argentina produces the vast 
quantities of wheat and flour, beef, and 
com, as well as hides, skins, and flax seed, 
which enter into world trade. In addition 
to these important export items, the Pampas 
is the primary area of alfalfa production, 
an animal feed occupying a high percentage 
of the cultivated acreage. 

In view of the great productive capacity 
of the Pampas, it is not surprising that this 
region is the most densely populated part 
of the republic and the one over which a 
dense rail net has been superimposed. 
Here, in addition to the great agricultural 
industries, are found other activities, espe- 
cially commercial, that are partly responsi- 
ble for, and partly the result of, tihe popula- 
tion concentrations. Such concentrations of 
people provide a supply of labor for agri- 
culture and for the distribution and process- 
ing of products grown on the land. iJrbani- 
zation reaches its maxtoum development in 
the Pampas and provides an important 
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market for many specialized types of agri- 
cultural products, such as fresh fruit, vegeta- 
bles, and milk. Because they are perishable, 
these products tend to be “market oriented,” 
and, as a consequence, dairying and truck 
farming achieve their maximum importance 
in the environs of the largest of Argentinian 
cities — Buenos Aires.^ 

Despite its many advantages, agriculture 
is not without hazard in the Pampas. 
Some of the hazards are physical — ^periodic 
droughts, excessive late rainfall, or the all 
too frequent invasions of grasshoppers and 
locusts from the northwest. Other hazards 
are economic or semipohtical in origin. Re- 
curring surpluses of export commodities con- 
stantly plague the commercial farmers of 
the Argentine. Every change in world mar- 
ket conditions has its repercussions on the 
Argentine economy. The hoof-and-mouth 
disease plagues the grazing industry and is 
responsible for the American quarantine law 
that prohibits the importation of fresh or 
frozen beef from countries in which the 
disease is known to exist. The people of 
Argentina resent this law, claiming that it 
discriminates agamst them. 

Mesopotamia — ^This ‘land between the 
rivers” occupies some 75,000 square miles 
between the Parand and Uruguay rivers. 
On its southern margin Mesopotamia is es- 
sentially an extension of the featureless 
grassy plain so characteristic of the Pampas, 
But its extreme flatness, coupled with some- 
what lower elevation than in the Pampas, 
subjects this area to frequent flooding. 
Northward the flat plain gives way to an 
open forest area of rolling hill country and 
finally to an undulating, more heavily 
wooded upland area intospersed with 
swamps. In the extreme north the region is 
essentially an extension of the rugged Brazil- 


^The city of Buenos Aires has a population of 
about 2,500,000, overshadowing all other cities in the 
countty. Next largest is Rosario, also in tte Pampas, 
with somewhat over 500,000 inhabitants. 


ian Highlands. The whole of Mesopotamia 
is well watered, and, where well drained, 
soils are fertile. Precipitation ranges from 
forty inches in the south to over sixty inches 
in the north. High temperatures and high 
huimdity are handicaps to the economic 
development of the lower elevation in the 
north. But the highlands are as healthful 
as the lowlands of the south. 

The primary economic activity in Meso- 
potamia is production of beef cattle and wool 
sheep, activities localized primarily in the 
southern grasslands and to a lesser degree 
in the open forests of the central portion of 
this region. But the tick and the poor qual- 
ity of the native beef, together with the iso- 
lation of the more northerly areas, are handi- 
caps to profitable beef production. In con- 
trast, sheep raising for wool is well de- 
veloped in the south and especially in the 
southeast, favored as it is by good grass, an 
adequate water supply, and cheap water 
transportation. As crop agriculture expands, 
however, this productive region will prob- 
ably not be able to meet the competition 
of a more intensive land use. 

While limited commercial agriculture has 
evolved along the southern margins of Meso- 
potamia, subsistence cropping still dominates 
the agricultural scene. Chief field crops 
include com, wheat, flax, peanuts, fruit 
manioc, and small amounts of sugar cane. 
Another product peculiar to Mesopotamia 
is yerba mat4. The product is obtained from 
both wild and plantation-grown trees, but the 
cultivated tree is by far the more important 
source. 

Although forests with fairly good stands 
of softwoods cover considerable acreage in 
the region, they represent a potential, rather 
than an actual, resource. Inaccessibility to 
market is a difficulty that as yet has not b^en 
overcome. 

Despite its many assets, Mesopotamia is 
nne of the least developed areas of die re- 
public. To date economic handicaps have 
far outweighed economic advantages. 
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The Gran Chaco — ^The Gran Chaco region, 
usually known simply as the Chaco, is a 
vast undeveloped lowland of 150,000 square 
miles in northernmost Argentina. A formi- 
dable array of problems must be solved be- 
fore Argentina’^s economy will benefit greatly 
from the resources of the Chaco. Its climate 
is particularly unfavorable, for it is exces- 
sively rainy, hot, humid, and enervating 
during the summer months and extremely 
dry during the rest of the year. Combined 
with the generally low relief, the heavy rains 
of summer produce 'widespread swampy 
areas. During wmter there is an inadequate 
supply of fresh water. The presence of 
predatory wild animals, poisonous snakes, 
the tick, the locust, and numerous tropical 
diseases further hinders profitable settlement. 
Transportation, or rather the lack of it, is 
still another unsolved problem: rail Imes are 
virtually nonexistent, and many rivers even 
in the wet season are navigable only by small 
boats. 

Despite its many handicaps the Chaco is 
not entirely valueless. Economic develop- 
ment is largely focused on the exploitation 
of the quebracho tree, the production of 
cotton, and cattle grazing; crop agriculture 
is generally of a subsistence type. 

The quebracho tree, which produces tan- 
nin so important to the tanning of leather, 
provides tiie leading export of the Chaco. 
The north-central part of the region near the 
ParanA and Paraguay rivers supplies about 
two thirds of the world s vegetable tanning 
extracts. But good stands of trees are be- 
coming exhausted and replanting is not prac- 
ticed, since the trees require a centu^ or 
more to mature. In the southern margin 
of the Chaco, climate and soil favor cotton 
production. But even with government as- 
sistance, cheap land, and improved trans- 
port, the result has been meager. Locusts, 
In particular, exact a very high toll from 
the cotton farmers, and climatic vagaries and 
occasional labor shortages combine to re- 
duce the harvest to only about three fourths 


of what might be expected from the planted 
acreage. Despite many obstacles, Argen- 
tina has become virtually self-sufficient m 
cotton. 

Cattle grazing is a 300-year-old activity in 
the Chaco, but it occupies only a minor 
place in the economy of die region. A com- 
bination of physical and economic factors 
has impeded its development. The native 
grasses are nutritive during the wet season 
but lose much of their feed value during 
the dry winter, and limited localized produc- 
tion of alfalfa has not fully overcome this 
deficiency. During the winter months water 
for the animals is often in short supply. 
The hoof-and-mouth disease is endemic to 
the region. Insufficient transportation fur- 
ther limits development, and until 

these adverse conditions are overcome, the 
cattle industry in the Chaco will continue to 
contribute little to the wealth of the re- 
public. 

The Arid West — Lack of precipitation is 
the major limitation to the economic de- 
velopment of most of this western area of 
Argentina. Except where irrigation is feasi- 
ble, the land is predommantly a grazing area, 
supporting goats and wool sheep and small 
numbers of very low grade cattle. Popula- 
tion is sparse, generally fewer than ten per- 
sons per square mile and falling to an aver- 
age of less than one in the least favored areas. 
Very limited mineral resources (copper, tin, 
lead, salt, borax, timgsten, and gypsum) are 
found in the region, but exploitation is al- 
most negligible. 

Where irrigation is practicable, oases have 
developed, which, although small in size, 
have achieved regional — ^indeed national and 
international — ^significance. Where Andean 
streams along the Andean piedmont pro- 
vided water, oases were important as way 
stations on the early routes to the Andean 
plateau mining centers; At such places as 
Mendoza, San Juan, and TucumAn food and 
water were available to overland travelers. 
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Founded in 1561, 1562, and 1565, respec- 
tively, these settlements predate Buenos 
Aires. 

Crop specializations have been developed 
in these western oases because of their con- 
siderable variation in environment (the oases 
are located in a belt running through some 
fifteen degrees of latitude). Tucuman pro- 
duces more than three fourths of the nation’s 
sugar cane, Mendoza and San Juan are vital 
centers of grape and wine production. 
These specializations became pronounced 
after 1874, when rail connections were first 
established with the coastal cities. Although 
sugar and wine are of major importance, 
many other products are associated with the 
oases. In terms of acres under cultivation, 
alfalfa is the chief crop, but a great variety 
of citrus and deciduous fruits, as well as 
corn and potatoes, are also raised. 

Patagonia — South of the thirty-eighth paral- 
lel is a vast area of some 300,000 square 
miles that stands out as a regional unit dif- 
fering considerably from the rest of Argen- 
tina. This area is the wind-swept tableland 
of Patagonia, with its cool summers and gen- 
erally cold winters. Owing largely to its 
unattractive environment, settlement of Pata- 
gonia has progressed slowly. It first became 
a part of Argentina in 1902, following the 
settlement of a boundary dispute with Chile. 
Even today Patagonia is the most sparsely 
populated region of the Republic, with popu- 
lation densities averaging less than one per- 
son per square mile. 

From the earliest settlement sheep raising 
on a large scale has been the only economic 
activity of importance throughout most of 
Patagonia, Individual holdings cover hun- 
dreds of thousands of acres. Ranch houses 
are miles apart. Many owners are of Scot- 
tish, Welsh, and English extraction whose 
forefathers migrated from the sheep-raising 
areas of the British Isles. 

Patagonia has limited petroleum resources 
at Comodoro Rividavia on the coast Some 


coal is also found in the extreme north-west 
of the region. Both deposits, although con- 
stitutmg virtually the only sources of these 
fuels m Argentina, are hopelessly inadequate 
to meet domestic needs. 

POPULATION 

The population of Argentina is approxi- 
mately 18,700,000, giving an average density 
of only about seventeen per square mile, a 
sparse population mdeed when compared 
with that of the intensively used portion of 
the earth. But the brief analysis of the coun- 
try’s regions and resources has helped to 
point up many of the problems in the way 
of economic development and expansion 
Population is not evenly distributed through- 
out the republic. Three fourths of the total 
population are in the Humid Pampas, and 
more than one fifth of these are in the city of 
Buenos Aires which tends to dominate the 
political scene of the nation. A secondary 
clustering of population is to be found in 
the older colonial areas (the oases) of the 
Andean piedmont. 

The population is approximately ninety- 
eight per cent of immixed white European 
ancestry, but the proportion of European- 
born immigrants to native Argentines is a 
significant factor. Tte heavy tide of immi- 
gration from Italy and Spain increased the 
European-bom from seven per cent in 1850 
to twenty per cent of the total in 1930. Al- 
though this element provided a needed labor 
force, it also added to the discontent and 
instability of the middle class. 

NATIONAL ECONOMY 

Although there has been a relatively rapid 
growth of manufacturing industries, it must 
be borne in mind that Argentina’s national 
economy is based primarily on commercial 
agriculture. This fact is borne out by an 
analysis of agricultural production and of the 
nature of the manufacturing industries. 
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The leading manufactures are processed 
foods, textiles, and processed forest products, 
together accounting for neaily two thirds of 
the value of all manufactured commodities 
Even in these fields it must be recognized 
that exchange restrictions, high import 
duties, and policies of extreme nationalism 
have been necessary to support the develop- 
ment that has taken place. 

Such restrictions obviously tend to limit 
normal free trade and would seem inevitably 
to work against any free flow of Argentine 
exports. Fundamentally, this conflict of in- 
terests is at the root of much of the pohtical 
instability of the republic. Traditionally, 
Argentine trade with Western Europe has 
been between owners of land in Argentina 
and owners of capital in Europe Social 
prestige m Argentina rested on land owner- 
ship rather than on money income. But 
now, with the encouragement and protection 
of domestic manufacturing, the new owners 
of capital and the income earners are becom- 
ing economic and political forces in the re- 
public, and their interests and policies are 
frequently diametrically opposed to those 
of the landowners and the traders. This 
dilemma must be successfully resolved be- 
fore political stability or sound economic de- 
velopment can be assured. 

In the realm of international politics the 
ability to wage effective war is the hallmark 
of power and prestige. The ability to wage 
war becomes almost synonymous with heavy 
industrial output; this capacity, in turn, is 
based in large measure, on the possession 
of, or ready accessibility to, iron ore, coal, 
and the other bulky raw materials that sup- 
port these heavy industries. Judged on this 
basis, Argentina does not seem to possess the 
necessary resources bn which to build a pow- 
erful nation — ^the country is totally lacking or 
sadly f deficient in metallic minerals and 
fuels. 

The republic has been able to develop 
some rniall iron and steel foundries depend- 
ent on scrap iron, imparted pig iron, and 


several alternative fuels. But the dearth of 
iron 01 e and coal almost piecludes the de- 
velopment of a laige blast furnace mdustry 
pioducing pig iron. Such an industry, using 
imported materials, might be built up behind 
a tariff wall, but, at best, it would be a high- 
cost operation and an uneconomic use of 
production factors. 

Whatever the mateiial obstacles, Argen- 
tina has moved to free its economy from de- 
pendence on external capital. Greater gov- 
ernment controls and five-year plans are part 
of the movement to gam economic inde- 
pendence. Argentina has reduced the 
amount of foreign capital invested locally 
by one fourth, with the United States re- 
placing Britain as the chief source of capital. 
Despite the surge of nationalism, the road 
toward economic health stdl requires con- 
siderable foreign capital. 

INTERNATIONAL ASPECTS 

Foreign Trade — ^Virtually all parts of Ar- 
gentina contribute some products to be sold 
in foreign markets. The aggregate is enor- 
mous; so great is the total that Argentina is 
the leading commercial nation of all Latin 
America. Being an agricultural nation, Ar- 
gentina must export if it is to be able to sup- 
ply its people with manufactured products — 
cars, machinery, and so on. International 
trade, the movements of commodities to 
world markets, and world price levels vitally 
affect the economic well-being of the people. 

The Civil War in the United States gave 
great stimulus to Argentina's trade. The 
British, deprived of sources and markets in 
the United States, turned to Argentina for 
meat and wheat in exchange for coal and 
manufactured goods, Trade followed this 
pattern with little change until World War 
I, when dislocations resulting from a world 
at war helped bring about the begini^gs 
of tariff-protected manufacturing/ Under 
the artificial conditions of a wartime econ- 
omy, factories began to produce or process 
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textiles, food stuffs, and other market- 
oriented products. Recent trends in Argen- 
tina’s foreign trade demonstrate that tliese 
activities have been increasing in importance. 

Prior to World War II Europe was the 
source of sixty per cent of Argentma’s total 
imports, which anually averaged $400,000,- 
000. The United Kingdom was the lead- 
ing supplier. The United States accounted 
for fifteen per cent. Quite significantly very 
little came from nearby neighbors. Brazil 
sent less to Argentina than did Japan Such 
items as machinery, vehicles, iron and steel 
manufactures, coal, petroleum, newsprint, 
and textiles made up the bulk of the im- 
ports. 

During World War II the trade pattern of 
the prewar period was modified. The 
United Kingdom contmued its exports, but 
the United States and Brazil became rela- 
tively far more important as suppliers of 
needed goods. Trade from Sweden also 
showed a marked increase. Trade with the 
belligerent countries of the European con- 
tinent showed, of course, a marked decline. 
Perhaps the most significant change was the 
marked mcrease in imports from tlie United 
States in the early war years. By 1941 these 
imports had reached an all-time high of 
$109,000,000. Despite some fluctuations 
during the war, the United States overtook 
Britain as Argentina’s primary supplier of 
basic needs. The postwar shift indicated 
also that raw materials and fuels largely re- 
placed consumer items that constituted forty 
per cent of Argentina's pre-1939 imports. 
The emphasis upon industrialization is thus 
a focal point in Argentina’s national economy. 

Before World War 11 Argentina’s foreign 
trade was characterized by an export bal- 
ance, with exports amounting in some years 
to as much as $700,000,0(X). Britain was the 
leading customer, taking over one third of 
the exports by value; seventy-five per cent 
of all exports moved to European markets. 
In the decade Just prior to the war, Germany 
nearly doubled its imports from Argentina. 


Principal items in the export trade from Ar- 
gentina included grams and gram products, 
meat, wool, hides, and quebracho extract. 
During the war Argentina profited enor- 
mously by the mcrease in demand for her 
surplus foodstuffs After the war Britain 
contmued to take one fourth of Argentine 
exports, but in 1950 the United States re- 
placed Britain as the best customer 
Whether this ratio is to be permanent is not 
yet certain 

In the postwar period, Argentina has faced 
periods of drought as well as years of great 
surpluses To help reduce the impact of 
these wide fluctuations in available supplies 
on the local economy, the government of 
Argentina is attempting to institute an "‘ever- 
normal granary” policy. Such devices as 
price controls, trade-allocation agreements 
with other major wheat exporters, and con- 
struction of storage facilities, including some 
underground bins, are being used. 

Another difficult problem has arisen as a 
result of the large export trade balance of 
the war years. A dearth of imports during 
this period enabled Argentina to accumulate 
large gold and foreign exchange reserves. 
After the war the Central Bank of Argen- 
tina limited the use of the reserves for the 
import of valuable but high-priced capital 
items in preference to consumer goods. A 
strmgent foreign-trade policy, combined with 
a scarcity of consumer goods, has resulted in 
price inflation and an alarming rise in living 
costs. 

In recent years the Export Development 
Committee has attempted to promote trade 
between Argentina and her Latin American 
neighbors. Brazil, Paraguay, Bolivia, Cuba, 
Colombia^ and Chile have all entered into 
agreements, generally of the most-favored- 
nation type with reciprocal tariff concessions. 
As a result, there has been a marked increase 
in the sale of manufactured goods to her 
neighbors and in the Import from them of 
raw materials not produced domestically. 
Exports to Brazil, Peru, and Chile now ac- 
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tually exceed those to any European coun- 
try. These trade agreements, together with 
tarijBE protection and wartime-induced short- 
ages, have stimulated the growth of manu- 
facturing within the country. 

Argentine-United States Relations — ^F rom 
the period of the American Civil War down 
to the present time, the Argentine attitude 
toward the United States has fluctuated be- 
tween indifference and hostility. The de- 
gree of overt or covert antagonism has in 
fact increased with the growth of interde- 
pendence. Although the explanation is com- 
plex, in large measure economic conditions 
would appear to underlie these political an- 
tagonisms. The economies of die two na- 
tions, while differing m many respects, have 
numerous features in common. Thus, al- 
though Argentina needs many manufactured 
items produced in the United States, it has 
httle to offer which is not found within the 
borders of the United States In addition, 
the two economies are in direct competition 
in several fields. 

As the United States generally sells much 
more than it buys in Argentina, the latter 
country has been constantly faced with an 
unfavorable trade balance. This situation 
tends to lead to political antagonism between 
the two nations. It has seemed to the Ar- 
gentinians that the United States has gener- 
ally taken government actions that tend to 
restrict imports from Argentina. Tensions 
were aggravated by the accord that the 
United States tendered to Brazil — ^many of 
whose products found ready markets in the 
United States — especially since the econ- 
omies of Argentina and Brazil tend to be 
complementary. Competition on the eco- 
nomic level unfortunately found expression 
on the political level; in fact^ tension has 
been reinforced by the existing rivalry be- 
tween Brazil and Argentina in the arena of 
South American politics. 

Experience during World War II further 


aggravated the tension between Argentina 
and the United States. The war m Europe 
caught Argentina short of many manufac- 
tured goods, particularly iron and steel, 
automobiles, and various types of machinery 
Argentina had the dollar exchange to buy 
them, but the United States, faced with war- 
time needs, had little to spare. Certain ele- 
ments of the Argentine government attrib- 
uted the failure to secure needed goods 
from the United States to American discrimi- 
nation and not to real shortages. 

The tense situation between the two coun- 
tries was further aggravated by a series of 
unfortunate events. First, many figures in 
the Argentine cabinet and the army publicly 
stated that it made little difference whether 
the war resulted in an Axis or Allied victory, 
m either case, Argentina would achieve her 
rightful position among the nations of the 
world as a totalitarian state. Further, it 
was well known that there were many active 
pro-Nazi organizations m Argentina. Un- 
like other Latin American states, Argentina 
resisted declaring war against the Axis until 
the closing months of the war. Such a com- 
bination of events and conditions provided 
a most unfavorable climate for friendly rela- 
tions between the two nations. Altibough 
the postwar situation is less tense, relations 
are still far from congenial. 

Location in the lower half of the South 
American continent has contributed to Ar- 
gentina’s relative independence from United 
States influence. An economic rivalry, with 
political overtones, has developed between 
the highly industrialized northern nation and 
the ambitious and potentially vigorous South 
American nation. Since World War II Ar- 
gentina, confining its attention to Rio de la 
Plata or to its relation with Brazil, has taken 
only a restrained interest in the inter-Ameri- 
can security system, and there seems to be 
little reason to believe that any significant 
change in her attitude will occur in the im- 
mediately foreseeable future. 
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Territorial Aspirations — ^Argentina bases 
its claim to the Falkland Islands on its past 
use of them as a penal colony and the fact 
that the title formerly belonged to Spain. 
Their possession is advantageous to the 
British, who have no other base in this part 
of the world intermediate between England 
and New Zealand. It was m this area on 
December 8, 1914, that the British fleet met 
and destroyed the German Pacific fleet. 

The history of the Falkland Islands re- 
flects their strategic importance as a base 
from which to protect the entrance to the 
Strait of Magellan and the passage around 
Cape Horn. These islands have been de- 
sired and held in turn by all the chief Euro- 
pean powers that have colonies in the Orient 
as well as by Argentina. First permanently 
settled by France, the islands have been 
successively ruled by Spain, England, Spain 
again, England again, Argentina after 1820, 
and, finally, by England since 1833. Of 
late, Argentina has been making bolder as- 
sertion of its right to the Falklands. 

Another disputed territory is Tierra del 
Fuego, the southern tip of the South Ameri- 
can continent. Argentina has never been 
completely satisfied with the compromise 


settlement of boundaiy^ disputes with Chile 
in this area. The difficulty dates back to 
1847. In 1881, with the Umted States as 
mediator, a partial settlement was arranged. 
Again, in 1902, King Edward VII functioned 
as mediator and the Strait of Magellan was 
given to Chile along with the western half 
of Tierra del Fuego, while Argentina was 
awarded the eastern half of this island. 

Although dissatisfaction over British con- 
trol of the Falkland Islands and general un- 
willingness to accept as final the boundary 
settlement with Chile represent Argentina s 
official primary extraterritorial interests, 
there is also a certain amount of popular 
interest in Antarctica. The government has 
established a weather station in the area and 
sends representatives to international scien- 
tific conferences concerning the Antarctic re- 
gion. 

No official boundary problems exist be- 
tween Argentina and her neighbors to the 
north— Uruguay and Paraguay — although 
these countries have at times been fearful 
lest their territories might be included in a 
long-range plan of aggrandizement by Ar- 
gentina. From a practical standpoint there 
seems to be little real basis for their fears. 


URUGUAY 


Uruguay, the smallest of the independent 
South American countries (72,000 square 
miles), is a rolling grassland with wooded 
valleys, a truly temperate climate, and ade- 
quate precipitation. Its climate, tempered 
by oceanic influences, has been acknowl- 
edged to be the most agreeable to human 
endeavor in all of South America. There 
are no moimtain barriers, and aU parts of 
the country are accessible by transportation 
to Montevideo, the port and capital city. 

In Spanish colonial times what is now 
Uruguay was known as the Banda Oriental, 


or east bank of the river. Uruguay owes its 
status as an independent nation, which dates 
from 1830, largely to the British desire to 
prevent Argentina from gaining control of 
both banks of the La Plata estuary. More- 
over, the British, intent on furthering trade 
with the Plata area, favored establishing a 
buffer state between Brazil, the center of 
Portuguese culture, and Argentina, the cen- 
ter of Spanish culture. It was British capi- 
tal that made possible a network of railways 
radiating from Montevicte). 

For about sixty years after its establish- 
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ment Uruguay*s existence as an independent 
nation was tlireatened by bittei internal 
struggles between two hostile groups — the 
Colorados and the Blancos ® The embryonic 
nation survived this trouble and since then 
has had one of the most successful histones 
of democratic government of any nation in 
Latin America. 

The people of Uruguay are often referred 
to in South America as Orientales.® Among 
the country’s 2,500,000 inhabitants, Spanish 
and Italian descendants predominate. Only 
about ten per cent of the population are 
mestizo, and most of these live in the more 
1 emote sections of the country. The state 
religion is Roman Catholicism; the language 
is Spanish Fully one third of the popula- 
tion lives in Montevideo, a fact that tends 
to centralize government control in the capi- 
tal at the expense of the provinces. The 
riparian provinces, while comprising only 
one eighth of the total land area of Uruguay, 
support more than one half of its popu- 
lation. 


Pastoral pursuits provide the primary eco- 
nomic activity of the country. The chief 
farming regions are m the south, in Soriano, 
Colonia, and Canelones. Fully two thirds 
of the population are engaged in agriculture, 
either directly or indirectly through the 
processing of agricultural products, such as 
wool, meat, and hides. These three items 
together constitute about ninety per cent 
of the nation s exports. Only about one acre 
in twenty is under the plow; most of the 
land under cultivation is devoted to wheat, 
com, and flax. So long as Uruguay con- 
tinues to be a land of large landholdings 
and sparse population, grazing will continue 
to be the dominant economic activity. The 
sparse population rules out intensive crop 
cultivation while absence of basic raw ma- 
terials inhibits heavy industry. An old and 
unresolved problem is the constant move- 
ment of the rural population to towns and 
cities. There is little in the present picture 
that indicates a marked change m Uruguay’s 
economic life. 


PARAGUAY 


Paraguay, although differing from Argentina 
in many respects, is nevertheless essentially 
an extension of the northern part of that 
country. Climatically it is similar, except 
that temperatures tend to be somewhat 
higher. Topographically and regionally the 
area is a continuation of the Gran Chaco 
and Mesopotamia (see maps on pages 183 
and 187). 

The Paraguay River divides the country’s 
157,000 square miles into two well-defined re- 


*^The rival groups followed two presidential con- 
tenders and were distinguished by their colors Presi- 
dent Onbes men wore white (Blancos), General 
Rivera’s adopted red (Colorados). The Blancos 
were the more conservative of the two parties. 

« A term applied to Spaniards settling on the Baiida 
Oriental— the left bank of La Plata. 


gions Two thirds of the area is west of the 
river, but most of the 1,500,000 population 
live in a narrow plain, paralleling the east 
bank of the river, which eventually merges 
with the Parana Plateau to the north. The 
contrast between the two sides of the nver 
is striking. West of the Paraguay the popu- 
lation is sparsely settled over the scrub for- 
est and savanna country of the Chaco. 
Locked m the interior of the continent, 
Paraguay has faced powerful rivals in Brazil, 
Argentina, and Bolivia. The Paraguayan 
capital, Asuncidn, is 1,000 miles upstream 
from the Atlantic on the Paraguay River, 
which provides it with an important means 
of transportation. The single railway con- 
nection between Paraguay and the putside 
is through Argentina to Buenos Aires. 
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Paraguay declared its independence from 
Spam in 1812, and for many years it en- 
joyed prosperity. Later, however, its rate 
of growth fell behind that of neighboring 
states. One of the major reasons for this 
stagnation was the costly war that the coun- 
try began in 1865 against the combined 
forces of Argentina, Brazil, and Uruguay. 
During five years of fighting Paraguay’s pop- 
ulation was reduced from around 1,000,000 
to a mere 200,000, and most of the survivors 
were women and young children. More- 
over, considerable territory was lost to both 
Brazil and Argentina. 

The area of the country was increased in 
1938, following the Chaco War with Bolivia. 
At that time six neutral nations awarded 
three fourths of the disputed territory to 
Paraguay. But the additional area did not 
solve the country’s basic economic problems. 
The oil resources which Paraguay hoped to 
obtain in the Chaco remained in Bolivian 
hands. In terms of agriculture and graz- 
ing the Paraguayan Chaco, like that of Ar- 
gentina, is of httle economic value. 

Despite the dominant role played by Ar- 
gentina in Paraguay’s economy, the coimtry 
broke relations with the Axis Powers in 1942. 
This political maneuver resulted in an in- 
crease in the output of forest products 
needed by the AIKes. In appreciation of 
Paraguay’s help the United States later made 
available a loan to improve the country’s 
health and sanitation facilities. 


In remarkable contrast with Uruguay 
nearly nmet)"-seven per cent of Paraguay’s 
population is estimated to be mestizo, with 
the Guarani influence especially strong. In 
fact. Guarani language is still spoken by the 
common people. Although representmg a 
definite minority group, a small core of Euro- 
peans (chiefly German, Czech, and Russian) 
constitutes the economically and politically 
responsible class in the country. Except 
among the European population illiteracy 
and poverty abound; at least seventy-five 
per cent of the people are unable to read or 
write. 

Economic life centers on agriculture and 
the exploitation of the forests. Corn and 
manioc are the principal crops and the chief 
items of diet. The most productive lands 
around Asuncion are only five per cent of 
the total area but support sixty per cent of 
the population. Although limited amounts 
of long-staple cotton are grown for export, 
the grazing of cattle is a more significant oc- 
cupation, and one fourth of the nation’s ex- 
ports are cattle products. The chief forest 
products are timber, quebracho extract, and 
yerba mat6. In 1948 forest products re- 
placed animal products as the leading class 
of exports. There are so many difficult and 
mterrelated problems requiring solution that 
marked improvement in Paraguay’s economic 
conditions in the near future seems most 
unlikely. 


Study Questions 


1. What is the ‘*hoof-and-mouth” disease? 
What part has this disease played in United 
States-Argentine relations? 

2. Analyze the statement "The traditional trade 
between Argentina and Northwestern Eu- 
rope has been one between owners of land 
and owners of capital goods.” 

8. Discuss the internal class struggle in Argen- 
tina between the landowners and the indus- 
trialists. 


4. Discuss the regional conflict in Argentina 
between the Pampas and the old oases of 
the Northwest. 

5. On what basis does Argentina claim the 
Falkland Islands? Why were these islands 
m valuable to the British? Do they remain 
so today? 

6. Discuss Uru^ay’s role as a buffer state. 

7. Why, despite its early setdement^ has Asun- 
ci6n failed to grow and develop as rapidly 
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as many other towns of the La Plata basin^ 
8 Why did Argentina lag behind all other 
Western Hemisphere nations m declaring 
war on the Axis dunng World War IP 

9. Does Argentina have aspirations to become 
a world power? Cite evidence to support 
your conclusions. 

10. How may the nature of the natural resources 
of Argentina affect future industnal growth? 

11. Characterize Umted States-Argentme rela- 
tions. What are some of the major causes 
of dissension between the two nations? 


12. What evidence of economic nationalism ex- 
ists in Argentina^ 

13. Locate Argentina on a globe. How has 
Argentina's location affected her foreign 
policy? 

14. Why did Spam take httle interest in the 
Pampas area in the eaily colomal period? 

15. Account for some of the pnncipal differences 
m the economic development of Uruguay 
and Paraguay. 



Europe 



CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 


The Unio n So^det Socialist Republics 
covers an area of about 8,500,000 square 
miles, or rcnTglily one six th of the area 
o f th e earth, and has a population of ap- 
proximately 200,000,000,^ In both size and 
population it is nearly equal to the United 
States plus Alaska, Canada, and Me^co. 
The emergence of the Soviet Union as one 
of the major world powers is related to the 
successful outcome of World War II. The 
effects of this victory are manifested in the 
acquisition of territories both in Asia and 
in Europe ® in the extension of influence over 
neighbormg territory, and in an accelerated 
industrial production, including the most 


1 Central Statisfacal Administration, The National 
Economy of the USSR, a Statistical Compilation 
(Moscow, State Statistical Publishing House, April, 
1956), p 2 Statistics and figures quoted in this 
chapter have been taken from sources cited or from 
the official USSR compilation 

2 For a discussion of the new frontiers of the 
USSR, see W Gordon East, ‘The New Frontiers of 
the Soviet Union,” Foreign Affairs, XXIX (1951), 
591-607. 


modem atomic weapons. Especially signifi- 
cant was the control of the Red Army and 
subsequent installation of a pro-Soviet Union 
government in the countries of the politically 
unstable “shatter belt’* of eastern Centr^ 
Europe. 

Th^ JJ5SR extends from close to the North 
N*.) to the borders of Afghanistan 
N.}. Its greatest west-east distance is 
,7,0(^,j»Ses. frcgsa^Kaliningrad (pre- 
viously Konigsberg) (20® E.) to Cape Dez!!^- 
nev (170® W-) on the Bering Strait The 
borders of the Soviet Union extend for more 
than 35,000 miles, two thirds of which are 
coastlines. Land boundaries adjoin eleven 
countries, six of which are in Europe and 
five in Asig, The continentality of the USSR 
explains many geographic facts peculiar to 
the country, such as topographic diversity, 
seasonal climatic extremes, great variety of 
vegetation patterns, and many different 
population characteris tics . The s ize also 
helps. to account for the abundance of im- 
portant raw materials which enable the 
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Soviet Union to approach economic self- 
sufficiency moie nearly than any other coun- 
try except the United States. 

By reason of its vast land mass the coun- 
try naturally encounters the problem of es- 
tablishing stable boundaries, in particular 
on the western frontiers of Eastern Europe, 
along the southern perimeter of Central 
Asia, and along the northeast frontiers of 
Chinese territory. From the original core, 
the forested region between the Valdai Hills 
and Moscow, with its many rivers and 
portages, the Russians expanded their con- 
trol to embrace the present extent of the 
USSR. Starting in the southeast and pro- 
ceeding counterclockwise, her boundaries 
are the Caucasus Mountains, the Caspian 
Sea, the Himalaya chain, the ranges along 
theJ)oundary with Mongolia, the Amur River 
and its branches, the Pacific Ocean, the 
Arctic Ocean, across the Finnish forests and 
lakes, the Baltic Sea, across the East Euro- 
pean plain along the slopes of the Carpathian 
Moimtains, and to the Black Sea. Although 
many pressures were exerted in the hope of 
gaining access to the world s oceanic trade 
lanes, the, large area of the country has pro- 
vided sufficient Lehensraum (living space) 
for Its people and considerable security 
against outside pressures. 

The^SSR-7-especially m the light of its 
present position as a world power — ^merits 
special consideration. It is of vital im- 
portance that the United States and the rest 
of th^ noh-Commimist world have a dear 
understanding of the forces within the USSR 
— ecopiomic, historical, and po- 
litical— if ihey are to conduct their affairs 
successfully with the USSR. Two facts 
stand out prominently, Fi3:sti ^viet 
Union has succeedei Ju achieving economic 
and political tmtfqiinfly fhroughout its^'sca.st 
territory. This h^ b^n accomplished by 
tire enforcement of strictiy imiform rules and 
by subjecting the huge population to the 
rigid control of the Comnamist party. Sec- 
ond, t here are b^ic factors that consistently 


play an important role in the development 
and growth of the country and also in the 
determination of Soviet foreign pohcy. It 
is true that economic pressures and changes 
in political alignments may seem at times to 
point to some flexibility m governmental 
policies, but they most certainly do not re- 
flect any fundamental change in the USSR 
foreign policies, whatever political system 
may be dominant in the USSR, foreign pol- 
icies, fundamentally, are rigid, and these 
should be recognized, delineated, and eval- 
uated by the student of world powe^ politics 
Finally, it should be observed that it is the 
successful interplay of the same forces that 
govern her foreign relations — geographic, 
economic, and pohtical forces — that will 
mamtain the USSR in her position as a major 
world power. 

PHYSICAL ASPECTS 

Relief — ^The USSR is an enormous country, 
but size alone does not ensure importance, 
it could be a handicap. (Many areas are 
well peopled and rich resources, but 
great expanses are equivalent to the barren"* 
waste^ of northern Canada, the infertile 
"stretches in the American west, and the arid 
stretches of northern Mexico. A glance at 
the population map mside the back cover 
will reveal the extent of these “empty” areas. 

main feature of the topography is the 
vast plain extendmg from the Western Euro- 
pean boundaries to the middle Yenisei River, 
with an average elevation of less than 1,000 
feet. Only the low ranges of the Ural Moun- 
tains relieve the monotony of this plain. In 
the north and south the Urals reach up to 
one mile high, but in the center they are a 
barrier of no more than 3,000 feet and are 
crossed by five railwaysl Change in cli- 
matic condition or vegetation zones in this 
plain is scarcely noticeable. fSouth of the 
plain, mountains^—most of them geologically 
young and therefore rugged— ^order the 
country from the Black Sea to the Bering 
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Strait This mountainous belt offers some 
national security, but it likewise hinders 
trade and discourages exchange of people 
and ideaSj) Mountainous teirain wi& dis- 
sected vaueys is also found in eastern Si- 
beria; here little-explored highlands reach 
elevations close to 12,000 feet. Volcamc 
peaks on the Kamchatka Peninsula on the 
Pacific are among the most active in the 
world. 

South of the mountain fringe is an area of 
steppes, deserts, oases, and irrigated lands 
which stretches from the lower Don and 
Volga rivers across the Central Asiatic Low- 
lands. . The northern part of this region bor- 
ders rae most important agricultural heart- 
land,^ the “fertile triangle,” which stretches 
from Leningrad and Odessa approximately 
to the Ob River in west central Siberia. In 
total, the mountainous country, lands too 
hilly for proper cultivation, swamps, bogs, 
land continually frozen, and deserts amount 
to more than 7,000,000 square miles. Thus, 
only 1,000,000 square miles have any real 
opportunity for development, according 
to Cressey, however, crop-growing areas 


amount to only about 500,000 square miles, 
a mere six per cent of the country.^ 

Climate and Vegetation — plimatic condi- 
tions are generally continental with cold 
winters, warm to hot summers, and short 
transitional periods. Only the Mediter- 
ranean climate of southern Crimea, the sub- 
tropical climate prevalent in Transcaucasia, 
and the monsoon region of the Far East 
differ from tihis uniformity. Xhe unifoirnity 
Js^dhue, firsCio the contine^lity of the great 
Eurasian land mass and, "Secondly, to the 
SmocUfying influences of the Atlantic and 
Pacific oceaas*^ In spite of its distance from 
the Atlantic, some moderating effect is felt 
in European USSR and even as far inland 
as western Siberia. The average range of 
mean monthly temperature in the coldest 
and warmest months increases eastward, and 
there is less precipitation from the west to 
southeast and northeast. 

Frost-free days dimmish from west to 


® George B Cressey, How Strang Is Rtissta^ (Syra- 
cuse University Press, 1954), p 25. 
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east and vary from 210 days at Odessa, 150 
at Leningrad, 180 at Moscow, 122 at Novosi- 
birsk, and 95 at Irkutsk to less than 65 at 
Verkhoyansk. As a result of the cold climate 
most of the northern parts of the country 
and all of the territory east of the Yenisei 
have permanently frozen subsoils, the so- 
called mat^lofa. This covers forty-five per 
cent of the total area of the Soviet Union 
and often extends to a depth of several hun- 
dred feet. Vast areas in the Soviet Union 
"are, "then, too cold for cultivation, and high 
temperatures with excessive evaporation and 
a shortage of water typical of extreme con- 
tinentality are widespread in Soviet Central 
Asia. Over twenty-five per cent of the area 
of the USSR has less than twelve Inches of 
precipitation. This semidesert or desert area 
can be cultivated only by irrigation or must 
be considered wasteland as far as cultiva- 
tion or even grazing is concerned. 

Climate is primarily responsible for the 
division of the USSR into broad vegetation 
zones which generally extend in an east-west 
direction. In the north, fringing the Arctic, 
is a band of barren timdra, to the south 
ecological conditions become more favorable 
and support forests and grasses. Further 
south, steppes or desert conditions preclude 
all but the simplest types of nomadic econ- 
omy, except where oases permit irrigated ag- 
riculture. The map on page 203 shows 
these major regions of vegetation, and later 
in this chapter reference will be made to 
their striking influences on the eiqploitation 
and settlement of the country. 

EVOLUTION OF MODERN RUSSIA 

Russian history has been described variously 
as the interplay fbreste and rivers 

or between the steppe and rivers, evidenced 
by the periodic shift of the capital from 
Kiev to Moscow to St Petersburg (now 
I^ningrad) and again to Moscow. Indeed, 
each of these centers pinpoints a definite 
phase of Russia's growth. Early traders and 


explorers moved along the rivers, crossed 
the portages connecting the Baltic with the 
southern steppes, established trading posts,^ 
and organized political units. Before po- 
litical unity could be achieved in the area, 
powerful invaders from Asia — ^the Mongols 
— ^poured into the southern steppes. Not 
only did the invasion in the thirteenth cen- 
tury interrupt the trade with the Black Sea 
areas, it also ended the predominance of the 
steppe zone and the pre-eminence of Kiev, 
located in the boundary between steppe and 
forest. Activity now shifted to the zone 
of mixed forest, Moscow became the capital 
city, and the Muscovite state, sheltered by 
the extensive forest area, became the de- 
cisive factor in the evolution of modern Rus- 
sia. 

In a long and bitter struggle the Russian 
rulers of the Muscovite state eventually ex- 
pelled the Mongol conquerors in 1462 and set 
up an autocratic state that turned its atten- 
tion toward consolidating and enlarging its 
holdings, first in the north and west, then 
in the east, and finally to the south. A 
singular point was reached in 1715 when 
Peter the Great shifted his capital to the 
Baltic and made St. Petersburg a symbolic 
window opening Russia to Western in- 
fluences. For two centuries the czars at 
St. Petersburg encouraged intercourse with 
Europe while attempting to preserve Rus- 
sian political institutions, including absolute 
rulership, free from the Hberal influences 
of the West. The contest between the old 
and the new finally involved Russia the 
upheaval of the Revolution of 1917, which 
ended the czarist regime and shifted the 
capital back to Moscow, a location favored 
by reason of its geographic position in the 
interior of European Russia. 


^ These trading posts consisted at first only of 
blockhouses or forts (ostrogs) at strategic sites, such 
as portages. The sites were so well chosen that many 
of them later became import^t trading towns and 
leading cities — Smolensk, Vitebsk, Moscow, and many 
others, 
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Fkom Vabangian Empires to the Musco- 
vite State — In the eighth century trade in 
forest products and animal pelts brought 
the Varangians (Norsemen) from Sweden 
into contact with loosely organized Slavic 
tribes livmg in the Valdai Hills and the west 
central regions of the mixed forest lands and 
with the Greeks in Constantinople. Com- 
mercial success gave the Varangians pohti- 
cal control and much prosperity. Novgorod 
in the forested zone and Kiev on its south- 
ern boundaiy, two Slavic cities, became the 
most important trading centers. Within a 
century of the first appearance of the Va- 
rangians, these people became thoroughly 
Slavicized. Later, a Varangian tribe by the 
name of Rus extended its influence from 
Novgorod into the valleys of the Oka and 
the Volga and m 882 established its new 
capital at Kiev. This state was hereafter 
known as Kievan Russia.® 

The prosperity of the Kievan state lasted 
roughly four centuries. Its rulers were 
strongly trade-minded, and many trading 
towns grew up, which were tmited into a 
loose confederation. Trade also went along 
the Volga to the old Slavic towns of Rostov 
and Murom and to the capital of the Volga 
Bulgars on the Kama River. Contact with 
Greeks brought Christian influences. In 988 
Grand Duke Vladimir of Kiev and his peo- 
ple adopted the Christian faith, with the re- 
sult that the Greek Orthodox Church, rather 
than the Roman Catholic, became, in time, 
the established church of the Russian Em- 
pire. 

In the thirteenth century Mongol invaders 
out of Asia swept across the southern steppes 
of Russia to reach as far as the Himgarian 
Plain. These highly organized horsemen in- 
terrupted peaceful trade in the region of 
the Dnieper and Volga rivers. In 1340 the 


5 The origin of the name Bus is uncertain. For 
details of the formation of Russia see the valuable 
study by Samuel H. Gross, Skvic CkfUiziMm 0mmgh 
the Ages (Harvard University Press, 1948). 


Mongols sacked Kiev and eventually brought 
under their sway an area extending all the 
way from Central Asia to the forests of East- 
ern Europe Mongol domination for a 
period of two and a half centuries altered 
the course of Russian cultural and political 
history. 

In the west there were developments 
which, in some respects, were more serious 
than the Mongol (Tatar) invasions.® Polish 
and Lithuanian Roman Catholic raiders and 
German traders combined to attack the 
Greek Orthodox Slavic-speaking inhabitants. 
At the height of their invasions, coinciding 
in time with the Mongol conquests, the Poles 
and Lithuanians had extended their domain 
to include Smolensk and Kiev and had 
moved on to the Black Sea. 

Attacked by the Tatars on the east and 
south and by the Poles and Lifliuanians on 
the west, the Slavic settlers of the Kievan 
state sought refuge in the remote forests of 
the northeast, within the watershed area be- 
tween the upper Volga and the Oka rivers. 
This mezhdurechye (Mesopotamia) was 
sparsely settled and inhospitable, but the pro- 
tection of its forests enabled it to become 
the nucleus of the modem Russian state. 
Trade brought prosperity to the region, but 
the constant threat of nomadic intrusions 
forced the leaders to hold strict control over 
the inhabitants. Favored by a central lo- 
cation and the power of their rulers, the 
Tatar Khans in time centered their control 
in Moscow, although outlying areas refused 
to submit to foreign rule. During the Mon- 
gol period (1238-1462) Slavic princes were 
indeed subservient to their overlords. How- 
ever, the Russian princes, called grand dukes, 
eventually marshied their forces in a con- 
certed attack against foreign rule* In 1380 
they led an attack against the Tatar Khan 


« Tatar (also ^Hed Tartar) Is the name applied 
by Russians in the Mongol enemy. Historians refer 
to the M^n^l Invasion and ooaapaticin as the ^pe- 
riod ctf the Golden Horde.” 
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Mamay and later captured the important 
trading center of Nizhm Novgorod (Gorki), 
which controlled an important part of the 
Volga trade. 

Consolidation and Expansion — ^The fif- 
teenth century saw the beginning of the ex- 
pansion of the Muscovite state. By con- 
quests and by peaceful trade it absorbed 
other Russian prmcipalities. The Muscovite 
dukes expanded their holdings and ulti- 
mately threw off the yoke of the Golden 
Horde. Roads were opened to the north- 
ern taiga, and Moscow’s warehouses were 
filled with much sought-for honey, furs, wax, 
and other products. Tver (Kalinin) was 
occupied in 1485, and the power of the 
western Slavs was consequently much re- 
duced. In addition, with the fall of Con- 
stantinople to the Turks in 1453, Moscow 
came to be recognized as the center of the 
Greek Orthodox Church. 

When the unification of the Muscovite 
state was completed, in 1505, under Ivan III, 
its rulers were ready to expand from the for- 
ested core into tlie open steppe of the south 
and to initiate conquests of non-Russian 
lands. Conquests were first directed toward 
the east and southeast along the Volga, which 
became the first all-Russian river. Ivan IV 
(1530-84), who first assumed the title of 
Czar, conquered Kazan and Astrakhan and 
founded several trading and military posts 
along the lower Volga, such as Samara 
(Kuiybyshev) and Tsaritsyn (Stalingrad). 
Slavic settlers searched for mineral ridies 
on the western slopes of the Urals and later 
for iron ore on the eastern slopes. Russian 
horsemen, known as Cossacks, were encour- 
aged to cross into Siberia, where, in 1584, 
they conquered the Tatar Khanate of Sibir, 
on the lower Irtysh River. Cossacks and 
other settlers crossed broad rivers along the 
south edge of the forests and built a string 
of QSftrogSn Siberia was crossed and the 
Pacific reached in 1632, less than sixty years 
from the first penetration into Siberia. Later, 


the Russians established themselves in 
Alaska and along the Pacific coast of North 
America as far south as San Francisco Bay. 
In fact, explorations took them all the way 
to the Mexican coast But the colonists had 
httle governmental support and were never 
effective on the American continent. In 
1867 Alaska was sold to the United States. 

Less rapid were the expansion and con- 
quests to the west, northwest, and south. 
Various attempts to establish a Baltic out- 
let were unsuccessful xmtil 1721, when Peter 
the Great won Ingria, Estonia, Latvia, and 
a foothold in southern Finland. Archangel 
and St. Petersburg became important ship- 
building and trading centers, with the former 
port assuming a major role in the exploitation 
of the valuable timber of northern Russia. 
Further territorial gains were made in the 
west under Catherine 11 (1762-96), but not 
until the third Polish Partition in 1795 were 
the approximate western limits of the pres- 
ent Soviet Union reached. The drive to- 
ward the Black Sea began during Peters 
rule (1682-1725), but the coast and the 
lower Dnieper were not finally won until 
the latter part of the reign of Catherine the 
Great (Crimea, 1783, Jassy, 1791). When 
the fertile grasslands of the Ukraine were 
occupied, Russian settlers were attracted to 
this section from the forested regions of the 
north and from even more remote regions. 

The many wars against the Turks during 
the nineteenth century are all well remem- 
bered. AU had as their goal the conquest 
of the gate into the Mediterranean, a desire 
which is still unfulfilled. Farther westward 
esqjansion was stopped for a time by Prussia 
in the north and Austria in the south, al- 
though this expansion in the south was later 
made possible by the power vacuum created 
by the dissolution of the Austrian Empire 
following World War I. Russian territorial 
gains in ^ia, in addition to the Amur River 
Basin, consisted of extensions along the 
southern frontier of Central Asia— Bukhara, 
Samarkand, and Turkestan. After World 
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War II the Soviet Union incorporated Tannu 
Tuva and gained a short-lived predominant 
influence over Outer Mongoha. New agree- 
ments between the Soviet Union and China 
now give China added influence in this vital 
region. Before World War I Russian rulers 
generally showed little interest in the eco- 
nomic development of their Asiatic domain, 
the abundant minerals remained unexplored 
and the forests, on the whole, unexploited. 
It was left to the USSR government, es- 
pecially when her needs greatly increased 
during World War 11, to start large-scale ex- 
plorations and exploitations of Siberia’s 
wealth. 

DEMOGRAPHIC FACTORS ' 

In an analysis of the demographic basis of 
the USSR three mam characteristics can be 
stressed: (1) its multinational character and 
the varied ethnic composition; (2) its high 
birth rate and the relative youth of the popu- 
lation, and (3) state-controlled internal mi- 
grations of the people and the rapid urbani- 
zation, in progress since the 1930 s as a re- 
sult of forced industriaht 2 ^ 9 n. 

Cultural Diversity — No official population 
count of the USSR has been published since 
1939. War losses on the debit side and 
territorial gains and natural increases on the 
credit side have only slightly increased the 
total population figmre since the beginning 
of World War 11. The present estimated 
population of about^^)0,000,000 consists of 
approximately 180 ethnic groups speaking 
125 different languages and dialects. They 
belong to nearly fo rty different religious 
groups.^ 


7 Theodore Shabad, of the US.S*Jl 

(Columbia Umversity Press, 1951), pp. 512-14, Ta- 
ble 4, lists the major ethnic groups of the USSR and 
their autonomous political (fivisions reported in the 
1926 and 1939 censuses. Considerable material is 
also found in George Jorre, The Soviet Unions the 
Land and Its FeopU (Longmans, Green, 1950), pp. 
65-71. 


Of the various nationahties, the Russians 
(eastern Slavs) make up over three fourths 
of the total population: fifty-five per cent 
Great Russian, seventeen per cent Little Rus- 
sian, or Ukrainians; and five per cent White 
Russian or Byelorussians. The Great Rus- 
sians are predominant, and their dialect is 
the one most widely used, even though it 
differs greatly from that of the Ukrainians. 
The people of Turkis stock (primarily Mon- 
golian and Turkish strains) number about 
17,000,000, 5,000,000 people belong to the 
Fiimo-Ugrian ethnic group, 4,500,000 are 
Georgians and Armenians; 3,700,000 belong 
to the Slavonic-Baltic ethnic groups; 1,800,- 
000 are Tadjiks (Tadzhiks); and 350,000 
Ossetians are members of the Iranian groups. 
In addition, 2,000,000 Moldavians of Bes- 
sarabia, the Buryat-Mongolians of Eastern 
Siberia, and approximately 2,000,000 Jews 
and many other linguistic minorities are in- 
cluded among the national groups of the 
Soviet Union. 

The large number of ethnic groups raises a 
question as to how the many autonomous 
political divisions based on cultural aspects 
can be reconciled with over-all unity. The 
official USSR prides itself on its accom- 
modation of various ^national autow^JOus 
political units, each of which is permitted 
.. to have its own schools and its own news- 
papers and to use the local language in of- 
ficial government business; aD of these as- 
pects of autonomy are compatible with 
Soviet ideology. IThiis cultural autonomy as- 
sumes greater significance when viewed in 
the light of the intensive Russification which 
h^ gone on during the past tweniy-five 
years. An example of this Russification is 
the introduction of Cyrillic script among all 
the non-Russian groups except those in the 
Baltic states, and in Armenia, where the 
Armenian alphabet and the age-old Georgian 
scsript are sfffi permitted.® The Soviets call 


8 The extent of use erf the Jewish ( Hebrew ) alpha- 
bet In die Yiddish langinige is imknawxi. 
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this a development ‘national in form. Social- 
ist in content.” 

What might be called an evidence of 
USSR toleration of cultural autonomy is the 
attitude of the state toward the church. 
Prosecuted as a "crime against the state” un- 
til World War II and condemned by an in- 
tense antireligious propaganda, religion to- 
day holds a position of official toleration. 
The Russian Orthodox Church is the most 
widespread of Christian denominations, 
though Roman Catholicism, Protestant Lu- 
theranism, the Gregorian Church of the Ar- 
memans, and the Orthodox Church of the 
Georgians each has its following Islam, the 
second largest religion, is widespread among 
the Turkic peoples. Among the many other 
religions practiced in Russia, mention should 
be made of the Lamaist Buddhist religion of 
the Buryats and the Hebrew faith of the 
Jews. Religious freedom is reported to exist 
today, but the churches often serve only as 
an arm of the USSR government. Neverthe- 
less they are not abolished, in fact, new 
places of worship have appeared in recent 
ye^rs. 

Natubal Increase — Records for the years 
I926-;39 show that the population of the 
Soviet Union increased at an average rate of 
1.23 per cent per year, adding 23,600,000 
people in thirteen years. While exact fig- 
ures indicating natural increase are not pres- 
ently available, it is assumed that there has 
been no material decline since the war. The 
large war losses were compensated for m 
part by the acquisition of over 24,000,000 
people in newly acquired territories. Of 
some significance is the large proportion 
of young people in the USSR population. 
In 1939 thirty-fiye per cent of the total was 
in the fifteen to thirty-four age bracket. 
About thirty-six per cent of the total was 
under fifteen years, a segment contributing 
to the manpower resources of the postwar 

PoFULATioN DisTiUBtmoN— The population 


of the USSR„ is most irregularly distributed 
over the coimtry. Forty-eight per cent of 
the Soviet population m 1939 hved in six 
per cent of the total area. Although the 
average density was twenty-three persons 
per square mile, in the most densely settled 
parts from Mosco^y and Ivanovo to the 
Donets Basin, 3ensity ranged from 150 to 250 
per square mile, whereas northern Russia 
showed densities of less than ten persons 
per square mile, with most of the popu- 
lation concentrated in a few cities By 1941 
only nine per cent of the total population 
lived in the Asiatic parts of the USSR, an 
area comprismg fifty-six per cent of the total 
national area at that time. Even here great 
contrasts were typical: an average of fifty 
persons per square mile along the Trans- 
Siberian Railroad, 500 in some oases in the 
Central Asiatic region; two in Eastern Si- 
beria and the Far East; and as low as 0.14 
in Yakutia. 

Ever since the first Five-Year Plan was 
inaugurated m 1928, internal migrations have 
been going on at an accelerated rate ( see ta- 
ble on page 209). World War II increased 
the tempo, and the latest plans for opening 
up new agricultural land in northern Kazakh- 
stan and western Siberia will again brmg 
thousands of new settlers mto an area with 
a low population density. The effects of the 
war are particularly impressive when popu- 
lation increases are viewed in Siberia and the 
Far East between 1939 and 1944* seventy- 
nme per cent mcrease for Komsomolsk, sixty- 
five per cent for Chita, fifty-nine per cent 
for Krasnoyarsk, and forty-eight per cent 
for Novosibirsk. The city of Omsk grew 
from 280,000 inhabitants in 1940 to approxi- 
mately 600,000 by 1950 (based on its elec- 
tion district data).^ Continuous new eco- 
nomic developments, such as the building or 
enlargement of industrial establishments, 
stimtdate internal migrations. 


» Harry Schwartz, Rmskts Soviet Economy (Pren- 
tice-HaU, 1950), pp. 32^3. 
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Regional Shifts in the USSR Economy, 1926-50 
(Total and Urban Populations, in Millions) 


Total Population 

Total Population of Cities over 50,000 


Region 

1926 

1939 

1950 

1926 

1939 

1948-50 

Northwest Russia 

5 83 

719 

81 

169 

3 44 

3 65 

North Russia 

3 09 

318 

33 

013 

0 38 

040 

Baltic 

4 98 

5 57 

16.5 

0 42 

0 78 

230 

Central Russia 

401 

46 8 

48.0 

3 79 

9 05 

10.1 

Urals 

8 04 

12 7 

13 5 

0 52 

202 

2.60 

Ukraine 

29 7 

321 

44.7 

265 

6 56 

770 

Volga 

118 

10 4 

10 8 

103 

223 

2.50 

North Caucasus 

9 25 

10 5 

96 

097 

1.32 

175 

Transcaucasus 

5 86 

8 03 

84 

0 87 

171 

1.90 

Turkestan 

13 8 

16 6 

16 8 

0 75 

217 

240 

Western Sibena 

9 29 

9.6 

114 

0 41 

167 

2.20 

Eastern Sibena 

3 67 

5 33 

57 

0.24 

0.73 

100 

Far East 

1.26 

2.34 

4.5 

0.16 

0 61 

085 

Total USSR 

146.7 

170.5 

201.3 

13.6 

32 7 

39.3 


Source* Demitn B Shimkin. “Econoimc Regionalization in the Soviet Union," The Geograph- 
ical Review, XLII (October 1952), 594, 


As a result of governmental emphasis on 
industrialization, urban centers have ex- 
panded rapidly, evidenced by the constant 
reorganization of election districts. The to- 
tal urban population at the end of 1954 was 
estimated as thirty-seven per cent of the 
total population; whereas in 1926, before 
the first Five-Year Plan, the corresponding 
figure was only eighteen per cent^^ As min- 
ing centers (such as Karaganda: population 
450 in 1924; 165,900 in 1939; and 350,000 in 
1956), and transit points or agricultural sup- 
ply and tractor stations were expanded, their 
populations increased rapidly. Today the 
Urals, with over 100 cities, the areas around 
Moscow and Leningrad, with 145 and 


“Bevdlkemngsverschiebungen,^ Ost Europe, W 
(April, 1954), 118-24. To the total urban popula- 
tion ]ust given should be added the people of the 
workers’ settlements (rahotschiie pcmeUH), which 
are often outside the city limits and therefcare not in- 
duded in the above figures. The Natkmdl Economy 
of the U.S.S.R., pp. 1, 10, gives this figure as 43.4 per 
cent but includes workers^ setfiements, resort setfib- 
ments, and such hke. 


seventy-five urban centers, respectively; the 
Donets Basin, with fifty cities; and Kuznetsk 
in Central Siberia are the main centers of 
urban concentration of the USSR. In April, 
1956, more than 1,500 cities and 2,422 urban- 
type settlements were counted according to 
the official estimates. Their location tends 
to offer a reliable guide on centers of indus- 
trial production in the USSR (see map on 
page 210). 


PRESENT INTERNAL POLITICAL STRUCTURE 

The Revolution of 1917 proclaimed so- 
cialist state oS workers and peasants,” where 
power in the USSR belongs to the work- 
ing p^ple of town and country as repre- 
sented by the Soviets of Worldng People s 
Deputies The Supreme Soviet at pres- 
ent is the highest organ of the state and con- 


i^As incorporated in the basic constitution of 
1924. The present political stmcture is contained 
in the constitution of 1936. 
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MAJOR CITIES OF THE UNION OF SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLICS 



sists of the Council of the Union and the 
Council of Nationalities representing all the 
people. The Council of Ministers, ap- 
pointed by the Supreme Soviet, stands at the 
top of the administrative apparatus of gov- 
ernment Each of the republics follows a 
similar organization. In practice Com- 
munist party leaders wield power and exer- 
cise political authority through the Presidium 
of the Central Committee of the Communist 
party.^® From all reports the members of 


Stalin has stated the party function in clear lan- 
guage; ‘‘The Party verifies the work of the organs of 
government and organs of authority” and attempts to 
guarantee them the support of the masses. Quoted 
&om Andrei Y. Vishmslcy, The Law of the Soviet 
State (Macmillan, 1948), p. 160. 


the Presidium of the party are now collec- 
tively the real rulers of the USSR. In a 
general way this basic structure is the one 
on which the Soviet government operates. 

Administrative Subdivisions — ^Two basic 
principles have been observed in the gov- 
ernmental structure ever since the original 
constitution was adopted: first, a certain de- 
gree of autonomy for separate ethnic group- 
ings, but under the aegis of the all-union po- 
litical structure; and, second, a constantly 
changing administrative organization based 
on economic necessities and political ex- 
pediencies. 

The principle of '‘national autonomy'" ac- 
counts for the existence of the union repub- 
lics (see map on page 211), In the Soviet 
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Union the Russian Soviet Federated Social- 
ist Republic and the Ukrainian Soviet So- 
cialist Republic are the two largest in popu- 
lation and were also the first republics 
organized in 1917/® Each of the republics 
in essence duplicates the structure of the 
two major units> with variations to conform 
to local peculiarities (see table on page 
212). The administrative subdivisions be- 
low the level of the republic are arranged 
in a descendmg order from territories (Krai) 
to provinces (Oblast), to autonomous re- 
gions (Okrug), to county (Rayon), down to 
Sie local units (city, town, vifiage). As in- 
dividual union republics of considerable size 
and complexity were formed, plans were 
simultaneously made to reorganize the ad- 
ministrative units at the union level 
Progress toward centralization and stability 
is seen in the strengthening of the powers 


1936 the republics numb^ced elevmj from 
territory newly acquired in 1940-45 five new r^ub- 
hcs were created. One of the newly created repub- 
hcs was abolished in 1956. 


of the central government over a vast and 
complicated federal structure. The desire 
for stability has accounted, in part, for the 
constant remodeling of internal boundaries. 
The size of an administrative division is de- 
termined by the size of the area needed to 
make a minimum contribution to the total 
economic needs of the union. For example, 
a given area which becomes a commercial 
or industrial center, or one in which new 
mines are opened— in short, an area that at- 
tains a degree of self-sufficiency, would 
thereby become eligible to form an ad- 
ministrative district. Moreover, as a local- 
ity grows, its administrative structure also 
changes. The economic administrative divi- 
sions serve, therefore, as an excellent guide 
to the changing economic geography of the 
USSR. 

THE SOVIET ECONOMY 

The Soviet government brought to Russia 
new economic ideas, among which was that 
of complete nationalizaticm of all land and 
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its mineral resources. In fact, state control 
was put into effect in all phases of the econ- 
omy, including foreign trade. All agricul- 
tural and industrial activities were centrally 
directed by the state. Economic planning 
is, then, the essence of the over-all Soviet 
economy. 


planning served to increase industrial out- 
put. In agricultural output, however, the 
collectivization program did not work so 
well. As a result of the deportation of the 
more prosperous peasants (kulaks) and the 
enforced slaughter of cattle, there was, early 
in the 1930 s, a catastrophic drop in agri- 


Union Republics of the USSR with Area and Population, 1956 



Area 

Thousand 

Kilometers Ter Cent 

Population 

Millions 

{est,) Per Cent 

Capital 

{with estimated popu- 
lation tn thousands) 

Russian SFSR 

16,901 

74.3 

112.2 

543 

Moscow 

4,389 a 

Ukrainian SSR 

601 

5.3 

40.6 

203 

Kiev 

2,814 

Byelorussian SSR 

208 

09 

8.0 

4.0 

Mmsk 

412 

Kazakh SSR 

2,766 

12 2 

85 

4.3 

Alma-Ata 

330 

Uzbek SSR 

399 

17 

7.3 

38 

Tashkent 

778 

Georgian SSR 

72 

03 

40 

20 

Tifiis 

635 

Azerbaidzhan SSR 

87 

04 

3.4 

1.7 

Baku 

901 a 

Lithuanian SSR 

65 

03 

27 

1.3 

Wilno 

200 

Moldavian SSR 

34 

01 

2.7 

1.4 

Kishinev 

190 

Latvian SSR 

64 

03 

20 

10 

Riga 

565 

Kirghiz SSR 

198 

08 

19 

10 

Frunze 

190 

Tadzhik SSR 

142 

06 

18 

09 

Stahnabad 

191 

Annenian SSR 

30 

0.1 

1.6 

0.8 

Yerevan 

385 

Turkmen SSR 

488 

22 

14 

07 

Ashkabad 

142 

Estonian SSR 

45 

02 

11 

10 

TaUm 

257 

Karelo-Finnish SSR b 

173 

0.6 

0.6 

0.3 

Petrozavodsk 

118 

Total USSR 

22,403 

1000 

200.2 

100 0 

Moscow 



Source: Central Statistical Administration, Council o£ Ministers, USSR, The National Econ-^ 
omy of the USSR (State Statistical Publishing House, Moscow, 1956), pp 2, 6, 9. (All figures 
are official estimates of beginning 1956.) 

» Excludmg the suburbs. 

The years since the Revolution have seen 
a number of economic experiments and 
adjustments in long-range planning. The 
harshness of nationalization during 5ie war 
years (1917-20), combined with the ravages 
of war, resulted in the adoption of the New 
Economic Policy (NEP), which was in effect 
from 1921 to 1927; this was, in fact, a partial 
return to free enterprise. Large-scale food 
requisitions, increasing inflation, and a short- 
age of raw materials Were common in the 
X920*s and again after the first Five Year 
Fl^ had been in effect. This , first venture 
in strict governmental ccmtrol and long-range 


b Abohshed as SSR July, 1956 

cultural production and famine conditions 
prevailed in 1931-32. The situation wors- 
ened when, during World War II, the Ger- 
mans devastated Russia’s most heavily in- 
dustriahzed and prime farming areas, and 
another crisis ensued. However, the mass 
transfer of industrial plants to the Urals and 
beyond, the uninterrupted and increased pro- 
duction in Asiatic Russia, and aid from the 
United States and Britain all combined to 
enable Russia to maintain her strength and 
to stem the German invasion. The follow- 
ing brief survey of Russia s economy at mid- 
century should suffice for an evaluation of 
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the accomplishments of the USSR and a 
fair estunate of both her strength and her 
weaknesses. 

Economic Planning — Soviet economy oper- 
ates under the National Economic Plan, 
which is a central coordinating mechanism 
All phases of the national economy are out- 
hned m this plan — the various production 
goals, the allocation and utilization of all 
resources, investments, the size and direc- 
tion of foreign and internal trade, bankmg 
transactions, and the annual government 
budget In short, all economic activity and 
reciprocal relations of people of the USSR 
are blueprinted in the national plans. 

This over-all plan consists, in reality, of 
hundreds of individual plans giving direc- 
tives both for the national economy as a 
whole and for its various components and 
for each separate enterprise; moreover, it 
adapts these directions to meet conditions 
in each sector and region of the country. 
Plans are prepared quarterly, annually, and 
biennially for periods of five years or more. 
Best known to outsiders are the widely pub- 
licized Five-Year Plans set in operation to 
ensure future economic expansion in all 
major areas. All plans are approved by the 
Supreme Soviet for a full period of time, but 
generally are kept flexible enough to permit 
changes during their operation — changes 
dictated by Soviet foreign or domestic 
policies. 

SoviKT Agbiculture — ^Agriculture in Im- 
perial Russia until the year 1861 was char- 
acterized by serfdom and feudalism. In that 
year the serfs were partially freed; and later, 
by the reforms of 1^, olber changes were 
made in the status qf the peasants. Never- 
theless, at the time of the Revolution, 1917, 
nearly two thirds of the land was still owned 
by the nobility, the churches, and large 
landowners; the rest, by some 10,000,000 
poor peasants. The agricultural heartland 
lay west of the Urals, where the rural in- 


habitants specialized m cash crops which, 
however, gave them but little return. With 
the nationahzation of all land by the USSR 
government and the inauguration of a cen- 
tral plan outlining production goals and 
labor productivity, basic changes were in- 
troduced into the agricultural pattern, and 
there followed a period of experimentation 
and unrest — \ntlci declining output. But 
the real agricultural revolution did not start 
until 1930 when collectivization forced most 
peasants mto collective-farm settlements, and 
individually owned farms almost completely 
disappeared. 

Organization, In the USSR there are three 
types of farms: (1) the collective farm 
{kolkhoz)^ (2) state farms (sovkhoz); and 
(3) private gardens. The collective farm 
is the most common and the most important 
inasmuch as it is responsible for the largest 
agricultural output. The 1956 official esti- 
mates revealed 87,500 farms in the USSR. 
Members of the collective farm are obliged 
to work between 100 and 200 days for the 
kolkhoz; during the rest of the year they are 
permitted to tend their own garden plots. 
The government sets production quotas for 
the farms and buys the produce for cash.^^ 

One of the chief complaints of the farm 
laborers — and a reason for low productivity 
— ^is the low prices the government pays to 
the peasants. After all expenses, including 
taxes, are paid, surplus products and cash 
are distributed to the members of the 
kolkhoz according to the number of man- 
hours and type of work contributed by each 
individual. Recent complaints by govern- 
ment officials indicate their belief that the 
members devote too much time to their own 
plots. 

The state farms (sovkhoz) serve as ex- 
perimental or model farmsj they employ 
peasants on a straight piece or time basis. 


' Recent reports speak of greater decentralization, 
with a corresponding Increase m iocal initiative. 
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New Land Developments in the USSR 


Region 

State of 
Development 

Area 

(insq mi ) 

Tt/pe of 
Development 

Kazakh SSR ^ 

In progress 

10,937 

By plough 

Volga Valley Urals, Siberia 

In progress 

20,312 

By plough 

Central Russia ^ 

Plan of 1947 

2,500 

By irngation 

Southern Ukrame ^ 

In progress 

8,125 

By irngation 

Lower Volga Valley 

In progress 

6,800 

By irngation 

Volga-Urald 

Planned 

22,656 

By irngation 

Turkmeman Repubhc 

Planned 

5,078 

By irngation 


a New York Times, May 17, 1955. 

*> New York Times, Feb. 14, 1954. 
c New York Herald Tribune, Aug. 18, 1947- 

^ G. B Cressey, ‘‘Changmg the Map of fbe Soviet Umon,” Economic Geography, XXIX ( July 
1953), 203-4. 


Most of these sovkhozy are under the direc- 
tion of the Ministry of State Farms, they are 
larger than the average kolkhoz, but their 
number is restricted. Their importance m 
the USSR economy is great, and recent 
available figures credit them with roughly 
ten per cent of the sown area of the USSR. 
Sovkhozy have their own tractors, but the 
kolkhozy receive their machinery from spe- 
cial machine-tractor stations (MST), 9,000 
of which in 1955 were strategically located 
about the country. The importance of these 
MST stations is maaiifest, for the kolkhozy 
are dependent upon the prompt and exact 
work done by the machines suppUed by these 
stations. The stations also serve as the 
control mechanism over the output of the 
kolkhoz. Criticism leveled against the MST 
deals largely with the high percentage of 
tractors under repair at a given time and the 
resultant delays in the farm work. 

The third farm type — ^the private gardens 
— comprises less than 1.5 per cent of the 
total agricultural lands; they are important, 
however, for these oiie- or two-acre plots 
permit the peasants to augment their cash 
income by sales in the open city markets. 

The goals of the USSR planning for agri- 
cidture have been twofold: increased acjreage 
and higher 3 delds. Expansion of the crop 
area is receiving constant attention. The 
introduction of mineral fertifeers and of 


drought-resistant and quick-maturing types 
of grain, conservation of soil, and large- 
scale irrigation projects have all been 
strongly encouraged and to some extent 
have proved quite successful over the years. 
As stated earlier, however, the short growmg 
season, the small agricultural heartland, 
extreme continentality, and msufficient pre- 
cipitation are limiting factors which even 
with the most perfect plan can be little in- 
fluenced by man.^® It should be added that 
the resistance of the peasants to complete 
state dominance is an ever-continumg prob- 
lem. 

Regional Distribution. Various factors, such 
as cold, aridity, mountain areas, and swamps, 
limit the amount of arable land in the USSR 
to only six per cent of the country. Even 
optimum lands have highly variable crop 
yields and a small range of crops.^® Rich 
chernozem soils run in a broad zone along 
the southeastern portion of the "fertile tri- 


Chaimcy D. Harris, “Growing Food by Decree 
in Soviet Russia,'^ Foreign Affairs, XXXIII (January, 
1955), 268-81. 

i®The USSR has no long, warm jawing season 
with sufScient precipitation compar^le to that in 
the United States Com and Cotton Belts, Even the 
“fertile triangle^ described by Hams (he, cut , mpra, 
page 271) has “cool continental semiarid climate sim- 
ilar tp that of the spring wheat region of the Prairie 
Provinces of Canada and the Dakotas of the Unit^ 
States” 
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angle,” but sparse and unpredictable rain- 
fall hampers &eir producti\Tty ( see table on 
page 214). 

Wheat is the leading grain in acres used, 
followed by rye, oats, and barley ( see table 
on this page). Some corn is grown in the 
Ukraine, Bessarabia, and the Caucasus, nee 
is cultivated m southern Azerbaidzhan, 
southern Kazakhstan, and the Far East. 
Sugar beets are most prevalent in the west- 
ern Ukraine and the adjommg chernozem 


Transcaucasia and near the Black Sea tea, 
grapes for wme, citrus fruits, and tobacco are 
grown. All m all, agricultural commodities 
m great variety are wadely produced m the 
USSR, but the total farm output in 1949 
had hardly increased over the prewar level 
In world production the USSR ranks second 
only to the United States. Still the vagaries 
of climate and governmental policies com- 
bme to make agriculture the stepchild of the 
Soviet economy 


Agriculture in the USSR 
(In Millions of Metric Tons) 



1928 

1940 

1946 

1950 

1955 

19&)Plan 

All grams 

73 

119 

(57)- 

125 

129 

180 

Wheat 

21 

— 

— 

30 

— 


Potatoes 

46 

72 

(40) a 

87 



Unginned cotton 

08 

27 

1.2 

3.8 

3.68 

5.74 

Flax fiber 

03 

06 

(02) - 

(08)- 

107 

144 

Sunflower seed 

21 

3.3 

(16)- 

3.1 

58 

8.9 

Sugar beets 

101 

21 

(7) 

23 

314 

484 

Cattle (1916 61) 

71 

55 

47 

57 

67 b 


Hogs (1916 21) 

26 

28 

10 

24 

36b 


Sheep and goats ( 1916 • 121) 

146 

42 

69 

99 

159 b 


Horses (1916. 36) 

— 

20 

IX 

14 

15 b 


Weighted mdex 







farm production 

100 

116 

(80) a 

125 




Source t Research and Planning Di\ision, Economic Commission for Europe, Economic S«f- 
cey of Europe Since the War (Geneva: Umted Nations, 1933), p, 45 Research and Planning 
Division, Economic Commission for Europe, Economic Survey of Europe in 2934 (Geneva: 
United Nations, 1955), p, 78. Demitri B Shimldn, "Russians Industnal Expansion,^* Fortune, 
XLIII (May, 1951), 106-11. Harry Schwartz, Russia's Soviet Economy ( Prentice-Hall, 1950), 
p. 321, ‘’Sixth Five-Year Plan,’* from The New Tork Times, Jan. 19, 1956, and other issues 
Attention should be called to the method of calculation useci by the Soviet Union. No allow- 
ance IS made for the large grain losses which occur during the period of gathering and transporta- 
tion of crops to mills and storage bms. Also official Soviet statistics deliberately leave the size of 
the harvest vague. 

« Figures in parentheses are estimated. 

Onginal 1955 plan. 


areas of Russian SFSR, but it is also com- 
mbu in western Siberia, Kazakh, and 
Kirghiz. Fiber flax is an important crop 
in northwestern European USSR, hemp in 
Orel and the Bryansk oblast, and also in the 
middle Volga area. Irrigation in the arid 
re^ons is resulting in an increased produc- 
tion of cotton. In subtropical regions of 


MiKERAt Resources and Idustbiau Produc- 
tion — ^In the industrial sector the accomplish- 
ments of the Soviet economy have in many 
ways been outstanding in comparison with 
its achievement in the agricultural sector. 
As late as the 1920s the USSR was mainly 
an agricultural country; there was relatively 
little industrialization, and its important 
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Production of Basic Materials in the USSR 



1928 

1939/40 

1946 

1953 

1955 

Actual 

1955 

Flan 

1960 

Pmnary Industnes 








Coal, incl lignite, mill, mt 

33 

166 

133 

390 a 

372 

391 

593 

Petrolenm, 






70 8 

135 

incl nat. gas, mill mt. 

114 

31 

24 

58 a 

70 

13 9 

40 

Pig iron, mill mt. 

33 

15 

13 

30 a 

34 

83 

53 

Steel, null mt. 

43 

18 


41 a 

45 

45 

68 

Rolled steel, mill, mt. 

3,4 

13 


32 a 

34 

35 

53 

Manganese, mill mt. 


0.3 

1 

4b 




Electnc power, bill. kwh. 

5 

48 

47 

131 

165 

170 

320 

Cement, mill, mt 

2 

6 

4 

16 

23 

224 

55 

Fertilizers, mill. mt. 

0.3 

3 

1 

6 

10 

10 

19 6 

Miscellaneous Raw Materials 








Copper ore, mill mt. 

19 

91 

(124) c 

(292) 0 

486 



Nickel, mill mt 


2 

(13) e 

(25)c,d 




Bauxite, mill mt 

0 

577 

761 

(600) O'** 




Lead ore, mill, mt 

2 

63 

(52) c 

150 d 

405 



Zinc ore, mill mt. 

2 

65 

(56)0 

170 d 

425 



Machmery & Equipment 








Automotive vehicles, thous. 




397 d 


445 

650 

Trucks, thous. 




369 d 




Passenger cars, thous. 




28 d 


1.7 

28 

Tractors (m terms of 15-hp. 








equiv.), thous. 


684 


1,390 

200 

163 

322 

Combmes, gram, thous. 


182 


350 


47 9 

140 

Machine tools, thous 


38 


83 b 

105 

117 8 

200 

Freight cars, thous. 




117 d 


34.4 

52 

Steam turb., thous. kw. 


1,447 


4,064 


4,100 

10,500 

Metallurgic equipment, thous. mt. 




133 d 


172 

280 

Locomotives 








Steam, number 




2,200 




Diesel, number 




300 


136 

1,630 

Freight cars, thous 


662 


909 d 




Timber, cut in round wood, mill. 








m.« 

(54)0 

119 

79 

162 d 

253 

197 

264 


Soobce: liCgidative Reference Service of the Library of Congress, Trends in Economic Growth (US. Gov- 
ernment Friiteg Office, 1955), pp. 132, 262. Hairy Schwartz, Russia’s Soviet Economy (Prentice-Hall, 
1950), pp. 200-54. “Soviet Ihiblishes Wide StaUsacs," New York Times, June 7, 1956. Vanous So- 
viet publications, 1%6. Abraham Bergson (ed.), Sooiet Economic Growth (Row, Peterson, 1953), pp. 
163-^. R, I* Somon, “Industries,” Ost-Europa, U( December, 1952), 438; V (July, 1955), 212. 
a 1954 ■ 1951. a Figures in parendieses are estimated. ^ 1950. 


mineral resources had hardly been touched. 
Today the USSR is one of the vrorld s largest 
producers of industrial goods, and produc- 
tion is constantly rising. The basic aim of 
the regime as stated in 1920’s, namely, 
to 'Transform the agrarian state as quicMy 


as possible into an industrial pow^” has 
obviously been attained (see table above). 

Planning and Organization, Production in 
the USSR is carried on by three types of 
enterprise: (1) state-owned etaiblislroents; 
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(2) cooperatives; and (3) private enter- 
prises, that is, those in which a few indi- 
vidual craftsmen work independently. State 
mines and factories produce most of the 
goods for industrial use, cooperatives pro- 
duce most of the consumer goods. The vari- 
ous ministries supervise industrial produc- 
tion, but in the last analysis the Presidium 
of the party’s Central Committee has the final 
word. The Central Statistical Administra- 
tion, the State Plannmg Committee, the 
State Committee on Construction AflFairs, and 
many others are organs of planning and 
supervision. Some USSR industries are 
tremendous in size, and sixty-four per cent 
of the industrial workers are employed in 
plants having 1,000 or more employees each. 
These large plants are the more effective be- 
cause they have the advantages of increased 
mechanization, better state control, greater 
utilization of their by-products, and reduced 
production costs. Disadvantages are that 
tihey take time for construction, may require 
unusually long hauls to market their prod- 
ucts, and are strategically much more vul- 
nerable. The so-called kombimt^ or com- 
bine, is the most common among these large 
enterprises; it may produce several different 
commodities that depend on the same basic 
raw materials, or it may concentrate on a 
single commodity from the raw material 
stage to the finished product. 

Harris discusses the special conditions 
that made possible the rapid progress in 
industriahzation. Briefly they are (1) bor- 
rowing in some cases of Western engineering 
skills and technical know-how in order to 
obviate a long period of experimentation; 
(2) complete governmental planning powers 
and the allocation of two thirds of all in- 
vestments to heavy industry; (8) the sub- 
ordination of both agriculture and the pro- 
duction of consumer goods to heavy industry, 
that is, the latter is givaa priority in the 


^^Chaimcy D. Harris, “U.S.S.R Resources: I— 
Heavy Jhdustiy,” Focus, V (February, 1955). 


allocation of capital and raw materials, and 
(4) existence of large reserves of all im- 
portant raw materials. Perhaps there should 
be added to this list the tremendous human 
resources of the country and their willing- 
ness to make sacrifices. 

Raw Materials. The great increase in in- 
dustrial production has largely resulted from 
the spectacular increase in the production of 
key raw materials. The large reserves of 
these raw materials assures the USSR ample 
supphes for a long time to come; but al- 
though reserves are ample, their distribu- 
tion is very uneven and the difficulties and 
costs of rail transportation constitute the 
Achilles’ heel in Russia’s general industrial 
progress. 

Generalizing, the following major areas of 
mineral resources can be distinguished: (1) 
Northeastern European Russia produces coal 
(Pechora-Vorkuta), petroleum (near Uldhta), 
natural gas, asphalt rock, iron ore, timber, 
and water power. This area was developed 
largely during and following World War 
II. (2) In the Koh Peninsula are con- 
centrated the deposits of nickel, copper, 
apatite, potash, and a number of rare min- 
erals such as titanium, vanadium, and 
molybdenum. (3) The area of Leningrad 
and Karelia is characterized by timber, 
bauxite, oil shale, marble, a strong water- 
power potential, and an abundance of peat, 
which has played an important role as fuel 
for thermal power plants since modem proc- 
ess^ of peat extraction, dehydration, and 
transportation enhanced its use. (4) The 
industrial center, which includes Moscow, 
Yaroslavl, Ivanovo, and Tula, has peat and 
ligaite, iron-ore deposits of inferior quality, 
and, near Tula, some phosphcadtes*< ($) 
The Ukraine, especially the area between 
the Dnieper Bend and the Don, known as 
the Doniwis, is the original core for industrial 
production in Russia. Coal, iron, manga- 
nese, mercury, and salt deposits, together 
with important wato-power sites and the 
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petroleum fields of the Carpathian foothills, 
make this the richest raw-material region of 
the Soviet Union. (6) The eastern and 
western Urals play a vital role m supplying 
raw materials. In this broad area iron, man- 
ganese, gold, copper, bauxite, chromite, 
nickel, and many other minerals are found 
in abundance; but there is no coal. (7) 
The northern Caucasus has petroleum, lead, 
zinc, and numerous nonferrous metals. 
Nearby Transcaucasia is rich in petroleum 
( Baku ) , manganese ( Chiatura ) , coal ( Tkvar- 
cheli), iron ore (Dashkesan), and non- 
ferrous metals and gold. (8) Kazakhstan 
contains coal, iron ore, copper, silver, 
chrome, nickel, manganese, tm, lead, zinc, 
petroleum, antimony, and bauxite. The cop- 
per reserves in this area are among the larg- 
est in the Soviet Union and the Ural-Emba 
petroleum fields and Karaganda coal basin 
are two of the largest sources of fuel in the 
USSR. (9) The Kuznetsk Basin (Kuzbas) 
in Western Siberia saw its first development 
during the first Five-Year Plan. Coal de- 
posits, much of coking quality, with known 
reserves of more than 500,000,000,000 tons 
are five times larger than those of the Don- 
bas. Iron ore, manganese, zinc, lead, and 
gold supplement coal to make this con- 
centration one of the richest in the USSR. 
As in many other interior regions, the Kuzbas 
area was greatly stimulated during World 
War II. (10) The Soviet Far East has 
known deposits of coal, iron, tin, gold, and 
petroleum (on Sakhalin Island), but only a 
portion of these reserves has been exploited 
or even surveyed. 

Many other isolated regions, especially in 
the Asiatic part of the USSR, have impor- 
tant mineral resources, especially coal, nickel, 
tin, and tungsten. The Tunguska Plateau, 
Central Asia, md in the extreme east the 
areas between the Laaa River and the Sea of 
Oichotsk are rich in minerals# but they lack 
transportation. 


Expansion of Industry Two major prin- 
ciples have determined the location of in- 
dustry in the USSR First, mdustrial cen- 
ters should be close to raw materials as well 
as readily accessible to consumers. Second, 
each major umt and subdivision should de- 
velop its own speciality, but at the same time 
it should try to attain a high degree of self- 
sufficiency in industrial production. Durmg 
the last twenty-six years Soviet industry has 
increased the number of items which can be 
produced and also has kept up to date on 
new technical processes. Of special sig- 
nificance has been emphasis on new develop- 
ments toward the east, in and beyond the 
Urals. World War II accelerated this mi- 
gration to the east. Over 1,800 large plants, 
one fourth of them from Leningrad and 
Moscow, were shipped east. Of these, 455 
were moved to the Urals, 250 to Turkestan, 
and 210 into Western Siberia. New in- 
dustries were established in the southern 
Urals, the southern irrigated valleys of Cen- 
tral Asia, and several widely separated areas 
of Siberia Only a small fraction of the 
people returned to European Russia after 
World War II, and very few plants were re- 
located there. 

Postwar developments were concentrated 
upon the repair of war damages — a task 
largely completed by 1950 — and upon giving 
regional emphasis to several new local 
schemes, without changing the basic de- 
velopment pattern. The central industrial 
region and the Ukraine still remain the 
economic pulse of the Soviet Union, but the 
Urals, Western Siberia, and Kazakhstan have 
increased significantly in importance (see 
map on page 219 ) . In contrast the Caucasus 
regions and nortihwest Russia have propor- 
tionately declined in production, with the 
newly acquired lands on the Baltic — ^Es- 
tonia, Latvia, and Lithuania— appearing to 
be the poorest on a per capita basis. Some 
headway is being made in developing north- 
ern Russia, the interior of Siberia, and the 
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far eastern regions, but the surfaces of these 
areas have hardly been scratched, for to- 
gether they account for less than one twen- 
tieth of ihe total national production. 

Regions of future industrial development, 
based on known mineral resources, water 
and timber supply, labor supply, agricultural 
and transportation potentials, will be briefly 
summarized. (1) The European border 
area, encompassed by the western frontier 
and, on the east, by a line passing through 
Leningrad, Moscow, Kiev, and Odessa, now 
inhabited by close to one fourth of the Soviet 
Urdotfs population — ^this region includes 
most of &e newly acquired territories and 
for military reasons has not been given a 
high priority for industrial investments. ( 2 ) 
Siberian regions, such as Stalinabad-Termez, 
Irkutsk, and Sretensk (with excellent hydro- 
electric power resources), Omsk, Bamaul- 


Biysk, Chita ( with food-producing pos- 
sibilities), and the Khabarovsk and Vladi- 
vostok-Voroshilovsk region in the Far East 
(with a variety of raw materials). (3) 
The Transcaucasian region (with many min- 
erals and hydroelectric power potentials). 
(4) Kola Peninsula and northern Russia 
(Kola iron with Vorkuta coal). The latter 
region especially will prosper if foreign trade 
should again grow to significant proportions. 

Transportation — Many geographic factors 
are involved in the problem of supplying the 
USSR with an adequate transportation sys- 
tem. (1) The very size of the country and 
the consequent long distances that separate 
sources of essential raw matenals from in- 
dustrial centers is a primary factor. It is 
reported that forty per cent of Soviet rail- 
road freight is hauled over 1,300 miles and 
twenty per cent over 2,000 miles. (2) The 
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direction of flow of the major rivers and the 
fact that many of them are frozen for many 
months of the year is another important fac- 
tor. In Siberia in particular nvers flow 
north or south, whereas the main flow of 
freight traflSc is from east to west. (8) 
The absence of year-long open seas to the 
north has long been important Coastwise 
traffic is of minor importance. (4) The fact 
that the USSR is without its own outlets to 
southern open seas must always be con- 
sidered. (5) One geographical factor that 
is an advantage rather than a hindrance to 
transportation adequacy is the fact that the 
predominantly lowland surface of the coun- 
try facihtates the buildmg of railroads. 

Railways, The development and building of 
rail lines in Russia was closely connected 
with the Imperial needs, namely, agriculture 
and the beginning of mdustnal production 
in the central core, exports of grain to Europe 
from a few key port cities, and political and 
military demands both toward the heart of 
Europe and toward the south and the east. 
Between 1917 and 1922, 36,000 miles of net- 
work, much of it damaged, were inherited 
by the Soviet regime. This mileage included 
the famous Trans-Siberian Railroad. The 
new Soviet government in the years follow- 
ing 1922 gave special attention to the im- 
provement and enlargement of the rail sys- 
tem to meet the needs of growing industriali- 
zation. Additional lines were built, others 
were double-tracked, some were electrified, 
and short cuts and by-passes were built. 
New regions were connected with old ones; 
in this development the Urals, Western Si- 
beria, and Central Asia received first priority. 
A network of mil^ was available at 

the beginning , of World War H; by 1955 
even this mileage had doubled. Large-scale 
investments are needed and tremendous dis- 
tances must be covered by new rail lines be- 
fore new land can be up for agricul- 

tural and indust^ use. At present the old 
industrial core has a dense rail network which 


progressively thins out toward the Urals and 
the Caucasus. Toward the Far East the 
Trans-Siberian Railroad is now supplemented 
by several feeder lines and by a new parallel 
line in the recently developed regions of 
northern Kazakhstan and Western Siberia, 

Many military Imes were added during the 
war, among them the important Imes from 
Omsk-Chelyabinsk-Irgiz to Stalingrad and 
the Ime from Gorki-Kirov-Kotlas to the 
petroleum fields of Ukhta and the coal mines 
of Vorkuta. Smce one of the most impor- 
tant Soviet programs involves the opening 
up of new land, an increase in mining opera- 
tion, and the building of new factories in the 
areas of northern Kazakhstan and Western 
Siberia, an ever greater increase in rail 
mileage is indicated. The new South Sibe- 
rian Railroad, through Magnitogorsk, fol- 
lowing the existing line toi^kmoHnsk, and 
then through the northern Kazakh steppes 
and the Kuznetsk Basin, is planned to meet 
the main Trans-Siberian iLae at Tayshet. 
This rail line will afford an outlet for, and 
contribute to the development of, the Bashkir 
mining area, the steel mills of Magnitogorsk, 
the newly ploughed steppes of Kazakhstan, 
the salt mmes of Kulunda, the coal fields of 
Ekibastuz, and the iron and timber resources 
of Kuznetsk Ala-Tau. A 700-mile narrow- 
gauge system of feeder lines has been started 
m the steppes of Kazakhstan. 

The main purpose of all the new lines is 
the carrying of freight; passenger traffic is of 
secondary importance. In fact, railways 
have for twenty-five years carried about five 
sixths of the country's freight/® Production 
of freight cars has top priority. On im- 
portant main fines freight trains may follow 
each other at distances of less than a mile. 
To accelerate freight movements, the main 


La 1954 the distribution of freight volume in the 
Soviet Union among major earners was 84.5 per cent 
by railways, 6.8 per cent by inland water transporta- 
tion, 5.x per cent by maritime shipping, 3,2 per cent 
by motor vehicle transportation, and less than one 
per cent by air. 
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lines now have multiple tracks, and the 
government is makmg every effort to avoid 
cross hauls and to reduce the length of 
journey required. 

The wider gauge of the Soviet trains makes 
border changes necessary. International 
trans-service, except to satellite countries, is 
virtually nonexistent. The Turkish, Persian, 
and Armenian borders are reached by sepa- 
rate lines, but traflBc is light and no connec- 
tions exist from across the Persian border to 
the newly built direct connection from Pe- 
king via Ulan Bator in Outer Mongoha to 
Ulan Ude on the Trans-Siberian line. The 
Manchurian border is crossed at several 
pomts. 

Waterways, Bulky commodities, such as 
lumber, coal, cement, and salt, are the chief 
items of freight transported on rivers in the 
USSR. River transportation, as we have 
seen, played an important part in the econ- 
omy of Russia in her early history; it has 
declined in importance under the Soviets. 
Though the total length of waterways that 
are navigable for part of each year is 71,000 
miles, only 6.3 per cent of the total com- 
modity tr^c in 1950 was handled by them, 
and of this nearly haff was carried on the 
Volga or its tributaries. Even though this 
river flows through densely populated and 
important economic regions, the total annual 
freight carried on it is relatively low. Some 
of the major rivers flow through sparsely set- 
tled lands into the frozen seas of the Arctic 
Ocean and are, therefore, of negligible eco- 
nomic significance. Probably the greatest 
handicap to river transportation is the freez- 
ing of rivers for long periods each year. 
Moreover, the uncertainty of the wata: level 
creates a great disadvantage in the sched- 
uling of cargo shipments. 

The many new canals completed in the 
last twenty-seven years should permit an 
increase in freight traffic. Among the im- 
portant canals are the White Sea-Baltic, the 
Moscow-Volga, and the recently completed 


Volga-Don canal, which now permits direct 
traffic from the Black Sea to the White Sea, 
that is, the full length of European Russia, 
According to recent reports specially built 
freighters will be able to carry goods over 
this new strategic waterway system from 
Rostov on the Don to Belomorsk on the 
White Sea in from ten to sixteen days. 

Maritime transportation plays but a small 
role in the economy of the USSR, smce many 
of its ports are frozen from three to nine 
months each year and thus face the same 
problems as those confronting the river 
transportation system. Neverdieless, the 
age-old desire of Russia to become an im- 
portant maritime power has recently re- 
ceived impetus with the acquisition of ice- 
free ports in former East Prussia.^® Most 
of the Soviet maritime shipping is limited to 
coastwise traffic, for foreign commerce is at 
present unimportant Domestic commerce 
by ship is largely limited to local traffic 
within five regions; (1) the Gulf of Finland 
and Baltic Sea, (2) the Black Sea, (3) the 
Caspian Sea, (4) maritime Siberia, and (5) 
the Arctic coast. In the case of the last- 
mentioned region, as much as possible is 
made of the short summer season, during 
which traffic is possible over the northern 
sea route in the Arctic Ocean between Mur- 
mansk in the Barents Sea and Anadyr and 
ports south in the Sea of Okhotsk and in 
intermediary ports. Major ports in the 
USSR are Leningrad, Riga, Odessa, Batum, 
Baku, Astrakhan, Vladivostok, Archangel, 
and Murmansk. In many instances port 
facilities have recently been enlarged, ship- 
building yards fully utilized, and several 
foreign sWps acquired, all indicating in- 
creasing interest in maritime transport in 
the USSR, despite the fact that most of the 


*fwo well-known Russian specialists discuss this 
pnblem from two different points of view: Robert J. 
Kemer, The Urge to the Sea (Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1942); and John A. Morrison, 'Rus- 
sia and Warm Water,” Unitm States Naoal Institute 
Ffoceedings, LXXVni (November, 1952), 1169-79. 
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country’s major settlements and the pre- 
ponderant amount of raw materials are not 
located along the coast. 

At present, the commercial fleet of the 
USSR consists of 3,000,000 tons of modern- 
ized vessels. However, close to half of this 
tonnage is used in inland seas and along the 
northern sea route and is made up of ice 
breakers, tankers, and other specialized ves- 
sels. The entire fleet is not sufficient to 
supply the USSR with all the goods it im- 
ports, even though her volume of foreign 
trade is very small indeed. 

Highways and Airways. Only in European 
Russia is there a semblance of a highway 
network, and even here it is not at aU well 
developed. Except in and near urban areas, 
only a few main routes are paved. In 
Asiatic Russia roads largely supplement river 
transport, serve railheads, or are built in 
the desert or on permanently frozen soil 
where construction and maintenance are 
easy. The small number of motor vehicles 
in the Soviet Union requires but few paved 
roads. 

A commercial airways map of USSR looks 
impressive, with Aeroflot, the state-owned 
airline, covering the country with a system 
of routes that serve most of the important 
population centers and that also push out 
into the remote regions of the country where 
other types of transportation are difficult 
or nonexistent. In fact, the airplane has be- 
come an absolute necessity in remote areas 
in northern European Russia and Siberia. 
Nevertheless, sch^ule frequencies and ci- 
vilian airport facilities kg considerably be- 
hind those found in Western Europe. 

THE FUTURE: STRENGTH AND WEAKNESS 

The picture of the present geographic and 
economic forces c£ ffie Soviet Union shows, 
on the whole, a improvement 

and a strengthening of the economy of the 
USSR since the introduc^on of the first 


Five-Year Plan. This strengdi is expressed 
in (1) primary emphasis on expansion of 
production of basic materials and engineer- 
ing products, (2) a greatly increased mineral 
^tput, especially in Asiatic Russia, with 
deficiencies only in certain nonferrous met- 
als, (3) a steadily mcreasing national in- 
come with mdustrial production its largest 
contributor, (4) the broadening of the pro- 
ductive base of the USSR by developments 
in Western Siberia and in northern Ka- 
zakhstan and the Volga Valley, which con- 
nect existmg economic regions of the Urals 
with the Kuznetsk and the Urals with the 
Ukraine One third of the gross industrial 
production now comes from the area east of 
the Volga River, (5) the opening up of new 
lands for the production of food for a rapidly 
increasing population, (6) manpower avail- 
able for industries, increasing at the rate of 
1,000,000 to 2,000,000 a year, with urban 
population growing at a rate of four per 
cent per annum (see table on page 223), 
and (7) less, dependence on foreign goods 
and technological know-how. Based on the 
resource factors, the position of the USSR 
has obviously improved since the early 
1920s. 

On the other hand, the constant emphasis 
on production in heavy industry, especially 
war material, on the upkeep of large armed 
forces, and on the strict regimentation and 
curtailment of legitimate needs of its people 
has obviously strained the economy of the 
USSR. Recurrent statements by Soviet 
leaders reveal that they recognize this strain; 
they point to a large degree of defective 
production, to low labor efficiency, to an 
imusually large turnover in labor, man- 
agerial, and engineering personnel, and to 
deficiencies in food and livestock production. 
From the point of view of the USSR a 
breathing spell in the cold war was not only 
desirable; it was practically imperative. 
Stalin emphasized the governments inten- 
tions to move quickly and decisively in a 
power vacuum but to proclaim its peaceful 
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intentions whenever a condition of strength 
in the capitalistic countries of the world 
made quick and decisive moves on the part 
of the USSR impossible or too risk)’. 

Basically, then, the USSR is a rich coun- 
try, with the countries of the satellite area 


m respect to (1) food production — ^too small 
a proportion of arable land to feed a rapidly 
growmg population and to (2) transporta- 
tion — ^too vast an area to be served despite 
the great improvements that have been made 
m railways and canals. The very size of the 


Manpower in the USSR 
(In Millions) 



1928 

1940 

1946 

1950 

1954 

Population 

(152) a 

(196) 

(191) a 

(210) a 

(216) 

Armed forces 

06 

45 

(10) a 

4.5 

(4) a 

Men, aged 15-59 in agnculture. 

forestry, and fishing 

341 

82 4 

(28 5) a 

(345) a 

(35) a 

Cmhan nonfarm 

Labor force 

96 

(264) a 

(28 2) a 

(35 2) a 

(37.4) a 

Urban population, per cent 

17 

31 


(37) a 

38 


Source Demitri B Shimkm, “Russia’s Industrial Expansion,” Fortune, XLIII (May, 1951), 
106-11 Research and Planning Dnision, Economic Commission for Europe, Economic Surcey 
of Europe in 1954 (Geneva: United Nations, 1955), pp 64-78 
a Figures in parentheses are estmiated. 

*>The recently pubhshed official statistical summary gives entirely different figures: Central 
Statistical Administration, The National Economy of the USSR ( Moscow State Statistical Pub- 
hshing House, 1956 ). The 1940 estimate is given for total population as 191,700,000 and April, 
1956, as 200,200,000. Percentage of urban population is gi\en as 43.4 ( 87,000,000 people in 
1956) 


contributing to her strength.^® As a pro- 
ducer of industrial goods. It now equals the 
total output of Western Europe, although 
it by no means has matched the productive 
output of the United States. Its growing 
industrial strength is, moreover, challenged 
by certain limitations of geographic nature. 
These limitations are especially noteworthy 


20 For an evafcation of the contnbutions of the 
coimtnes of the “shatter-belt” see George W Hoff- 
man, “The Shatter-Belt m Relation to the East-West 
Conflict,” The Journal of Geography, XI (October, 
1952), 265-75, also a very valuable congressional 
study. The Legislative Reference Service of the Li- 
brary of Congress, Trends tn Economic Growth, A 
Comparison of the Western Bowers and the Souiei 
Bloc (U.S. Government Printing Office, 1955). 


state, including multi-national groups, has 
created special problems at the adminis- 
trative level in reconciling local require- 
ments with the standards set by the govern- 
ment. 

Fear of a hostile world — ^whether or not 
that fear be justified — has caused the USSR 
to be keenly conscious of the need to build 
up its national security To that end the 
government has organized buffer states, 
made herculean efforts to add to their eco- 
nomic strength, and labored incessantly to 
create disunity among non-Communist na- 
tions. T|iese are the pillars of the USSR 
foreign policy (which will be discussed in 
the following chapter). 
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Study Questions 


1. Name factors of geographic limitation within 
the Soviet Umon. 

2. What are the mam national ethnic groups 
of the Soviet Union? 

3. Draw a sketch map and indicate the main 
centers of the Greek Orthodox, Roman 
Catholic, and Moslem rehgions. 

4. Note the similarities in the eastward expan- 
sion of the Soviet Umon and the westward 
expansion of the United States. 

5. What effect did the Tatar mvasion have 
upon the Russian state? 

6 Name the main vegetation zones m the 
USSR. 

7* Name the main concentrations of mineral 
resources and list the most important min- 
erals m each area. 


8. Why is national planning of so great im- 
portance in the Soviet economy^ 

9. List the chief territorial gams of the USSR 
since 1917. 

10. Descnbe the location and resources of the 
autonomous repubhcs of the USSR. 

11. Describe the limitations to further agricul- 
tural expansion m the USSR. 

12 What IS meant by “regional self-suflBciency”? 

13 Explain the reasons why water transport 
plays such an msigmficant role in the over- 
all transportation picture of the Soviet 
Umon. 

14. List and explain the geographic factors of 
Russian strength and weakness. 

15. Sketch the eastward migration m the Soviet 
Umon smce 1917 and give reasons for it 



CHAPTER FOURTEEN 


The Position of the USSR 
in World Affairs 


An earlier chapter discussed the United 
States as a nation which by virtue of its 
power holds a position of major importance 
m international relations; in this chapter we 
shall examine the USSR to determine why 
it alone of all other nations is in a com- 
petitive position with the United States.^ 
The inevitable contest for power between 
these two giants is attributable to their con- 
flicting ideologies and social philosophies as 
well as to their distinctive and opposite stra- 
tegic and geographical positions. These two 
major states face each other across other states 
which are waning, both absolutely and rel- 
atively, in power— states that heretofore have 
made primary decisions in world politics. 
These latter states, with their power of in- 


^ See George B, Cressey, How Strong Is Bussia? 
(Syracuse UniversiW Press, 1954), for an 

admomtioii to avoid exaggeration of the present or 
future strength of the Soviet base. 


dependent decision making greatly reduced 
and without sufficient weight for a balance- 
of-power policy, must seek alignment with 
one or the other of the two superstates. It 
is certain that the compelling realities of 
geography and politics would in any event 
have moved the lesser states toward this 
position of dependence. Power based upon 
the great advantages of geographical size 
and location and enhanced by ^ die achieve- 
ments attendant upon an advanced tech- 
nology compels recognition; ideology pro- 
vides the explanations and the rationaliza- 
tions of alignments which power realities 
make finally certain. 

The very location of the USSR in a peti- 
tion of dominance over the emtex of the 
major continent Eurasia, complemented by 
the strength that comes with the application 
of modem technology, assigns to that state 
a predominant power role hemispheric 
and global magnitude. Add to this the fac- 
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tor of ideology, which dramatically promises 
the leading role m the Marxian revolution 
to the USSR, and the result is a unique and 
overriding power position. With respect 
to other geographic factors the position of 
the Soviet Union is enhanced rather than 
weakened and in all cases strongly in- 
fluenced. The elongated shape of the Soviet 
political area and its great size provide a 
vast hinterland relatively safe from exterior 
attack. Moreover, power relations being 
what they are today, in any conceivable con- 
flict between nations the USSR would en- 
joy mainly interior hues of commumcation. 
It IS true that the relief of the land of the 
USSR, especially the absence of natural fron- 
tiers along the borders facing strong neigh- 
bors in the west, does not deter potential 
invaders — ^rather, it mvites attack, but the 
great distances, the rigorous mid-continent 
chmate, and the difficulties of transportation 
make the project of a military assault agamst 
the USSR through Eastern Europe a most 
hazardous, if not an impossible, imdertak- 
ing. The areas relatively accessible from 
the West are the most important from the 
standpoint of population density and agri- 
cultural usabihty, and an mvasion plan may 
appear to promise early and easy conquest 
of critically important components of Soviet 
power; but these opportimities must be 
weighed against the disadvantage to an in- 
vader inherent in the vast continentality of 
the Soviet land and the vigorous capacity 
of the Russian people for defense. 

Except In the west, the land is guarded 
by natural barriers of water, desert, or moim- 
tains. From the standpoint of security these 
barriers are an advantage, but they also pre- 
sent disadvantages, for the outside world be- 
comes relatively difficult of access for com- 
merce or, even more important, for the ex- 
change of ideas, A Soviet parochialism is 
the natural product, whicK while it, may be 
accompanied by a resultant cohesion of the 
people, denies to government and people 
alike the opportunity properly to know and 


evaluate the forces of power outside the 
country. The isolation of the USSR in the 
vast reaches of Eurasia presents great ob- 
stacles for Soviet governmental and engineer- 
ing sb'lls. The very size of this state creates 
unusual and most difficult problems Cli- 
mate and topography are similarly am- 
bivalent in their significance.^ 

The factors mentioned above place limits 
on the power of the USSR to exploit certain 
other natural advantages which she actually 
possesses. No nation possesses a greater 
self-sufficiency of resources, especially of 
mmerals, although this fact should be viewed 
in proper perspective; advantages 

in pursuing goals in relations 

derive from this fact. But even the USSR 
is not fully self-sufficient, nor are all its 
resources, minerals in particular, of high 
quality or easily accessible In the power- 
pohtical picture, therefore, the limits as well 
as the extent of Soviet power with respect 
to these factors must be emphasized. A 
remarkable effort has been made by the 
USSR during the past twenty-five years to 
develop its industty and economy through 
exploitation of its resources. Nevertheless, 
defimte limitations on resources and, there- 
fore, on economic development still pose 
major problems for the Soviet government. 
The question arises as to how deficiencies 
should be remedied. International trade 
may be the answer preferred. Direct ag- 
gression has been employed to add lands 
rich in needed resources to the Soviet state; 
acquisition of new resources may also be 
achieved through the exploitation of satellite 
states drawn into the Soviet orbit by geo- 
graphic opportunism and the presence of a 
Red army. 

Other factors and components in the Soviet 
power equation are the nature and the 
quality of transportation and communica- 
tion facilities. The geography of the state 


2 See George B. Cressey, The of Sotfiet 

Strenglih (McGraw-Hill, 1945), pp, 230-45. 
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is most important in conditioning these fac- 
tors, so important in defense and in the ex- 
ploitation of the home base. The size of 
the population, its quality, and its potential 
for growth are similarly important.® The 
ethnic factor likewise must not be over- 
looked. Peoples and races do possess di- 
verse distinguishing qualities, in particular 
those which environment and experience 
have produced and are producmg. Some 
observers have commented on the remark- 
able ethos of the Russian people All these 
factors must be taken into consideration 
eventually in any study of the problem of 
survival. The Soviet peoples seem to be 
well conditioned to survive the rigors of 
life on their vast land. 

PRE-SOVIET POLICY 

Despite the far-reaching significance of the 
Russian Revolution m modem world history, 
it would be an error to assume that the USSR 
in its present international position can be 
considered apart from the pre-Soviet past. 
The caprice and arbitrary habit of the 
Czarist autocracy could not insulate it from 
the same influences that — in some instances 
enhanced and in others diminished — ^today 
exert pressure upon the USSR. A study of 
the growth and territorial expansion of the 
Russian state reveals underlying physical 
stimuli to that growth and expansion and 
also discloses basic historic trends that are 
present today as factors in the nation s in- 
ternational position (see map on page 229). 

Expansionist Drives — Toward the Baltic. 
The Swedes remained dominant in the Bal- 
tic until Peter the Great was finally able to 
defeat them and by the Treaty of Nystadt 
(1721) establish a Russo-Finnish border 
practically the same as the one established 
following the Russo-Finnish War in 1940. 


» Robert Strausz-Hup^, The Balance of Tomorrow 
(G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1945), passim. 


This treaty, by which Russia gamed Ingria, 
Estonia, Livonia, and part of Karelia, gave 
her access to the Baltic, which she retamed 
imtil 1918 when all these territories except 
Ingria were lost For almost a century a£- 
ter 1721 tlie basic conflict with Sweden con- 
tinued, but the Russian conquest of Fmland 
m 1809 forced Sweden to recognize the 
permanency of Russian power m the Baltic 
area. 

Toward Central Europe. In the eighteenth 
century Russian power began to creep west- 
ward toward Central Europe. Poland more 
and more was forced to accept Russian po- 
litical influence although the impact of Pol- 
ish, and therefore European, culture on 
Russia was increased The three partitions 
of Poland in the latter part of the century 
brought Poles and western Russians alike 
under the control of the Russian govern- 
ment and in turn brought Russian power 
into tlie heart of Europe. Thus, Russian 
influence upon Polish social relationships 
long antedates the Soviet period. As a 
modem medium of Russian penetration or 
intrusion into Central Europe, Poland is 
again playing an old role. 

Toward the Balkans and the Straits. Since 
the spread of the Slavs into the Balkan penin- 
sula in the seventh century, the Russians 
have been racially related to many Balkan 
peoples and have developed traditions of 
policy which remain important today. The 
Russian drive toward the Balkans is closely 
related to the one toward the sea through 
the Straits. Conflicts among European 
powers to control the strategic waterway 
have for three centuries greatly influenced 
European history. Turkey, for hundreds of 
years the sovereign or suzerain power in the 
Balkans, inevitably figures centrally in the 
problem of expansion by the USSR in this 
direction. Continuously frustrated for cen- 
turies in this drive, the USSR today retains 
the tradition of ambition in the Ba&ans, at 
the Straits, and in the eastern Mediterranean. 
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Toward the Caucasus. The Caucasus and 
Transcaucasia have served as another ave- 
nue for Russian expansion. Here, too, Rus- 
sia encountered Turkish power. An in- 
centive to Russian drive in this direction has 
been the desire not only to subdue the war- 
Kke mountain tribes that have harassed the 
Russian areas north of them but also to gain 
a strategic frontier that might be easily de- 
fended against attack. With the acquisi- 
tion of Kars and Batum, the conquest of the 
general area was finally accomplished by 
Alexander II (1884). 

Toward Persia (Iran). The USSR has ac- 
cess to Persia by way of the Caspian Sea, 
the Caucasus, and also the area once known 
as Russian Turkestan to the east of the Cas- 
pian and south of Siberia. Persia is in- 
evitably the scene of a drive of the Russians 
whenever they seek to expand southward 
to the perimeter of Eurasia and the warm 
waters of the Persian Gulf and the Indian 
Ocean. Acquisition of power in this area 
would permit outflanking the Near East and 
the Mediterranean and would place im- 
portant new resources, especially petroleum, 
within USSR control. 

Toward South Central Asia. Turkestan and 
Central Asia south of Siberia have been the 
scene of a traditional Russian expansionist 
drive. Russia under the czars completed the 
conquest of the area in the nineteenth cen- 
tury and thus added to British alarm con- 
cerning the security of India. Anglo-Rus- 
sian relatimis continued to deteriorate as 
Russian railway-building progressed in Tur- 
kestan and Russian pressure upon Afghan- 
istan became greater. The Anglo-Russian 
agreement of however, eased the im- 
mediate conflict of Interest. 

Toward the Par East. The Russians began 
the conqu^t of the vast expanses of Siberia 
m the sixteenth century. By 1637 they had 
readied the shores of the Sea Of Okhotsk, 
it was not until 1860 that the Amur area 


and the region around Vladivostok were ac- 
quired. In the Far East, Russia, strength- 
ened by the building of the Trans-Siberian 
Railroad and by economic penetration into 
Manchuria, engaged in the race for spoils 
in that area promised by the weakness of the 
Chinese Empire. Continuing their imperi- 
alistic policy by penetration into Korea, the 
Russians so alarmed the Japanese that the 
latter resorted to war in 1904. Though de- 
cisively defeated, the Russians still main- 
tained an active interest in the Chinese 
border territories of Manchuria, Outer Mon- 
golia, and Chinese Turkestan (Sinkiang). 

Motives and Bases of Russian Expansion — 
Area Concept. By the end of the nineteenth 
century the Russian people had reached 
most of the natural frontiers available for 
the bounding of their domain if they were to 
stop short of the seas themselves and the 
control of all Eurasia. With a few minor 
exceptions all branches of the Russian peo- 
ple were by that time united within the 
Russian state. 

The underlying factors in the expansion 
of the Russians are in large degree geo- 
graphical and, as such, persistent. Given 
Aeir lack of easy access to the oceans, ex- 
cept by routes either icebound during most 
of the year or subject to the domination of 
other powers, the Russians inevitably have 
sought, and undoubtedly will persist in seek- 
ing, more suitable outlets to the sea and 
the control of warm-water ports. Increas- 
ing access to the sea through her own or 
satellite ports enhances the prospect that 
the USSR may transform Eurasia into the 
most powerful naval base in the world. Al- 
ready Russian naval strength is second only 
to that of the United States. Since 1945 
the USSR government has expended $33,- 
600,000,000, or one fifth its total defense ex- 
penditures, on its mvy; the product is thirty 
cruisers, 150 destroyers, 500 submarines, and 
4,000 naval aircraft. The navy figures im- 
portantly in Soviet strategic thinking; Soviet 
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leaders are reputed to be protagonists of 
strength in sea power. Just as Britain faced 
the menace of German naval power prior to, 
and during. World War I, so, today, the 
United States — ^successor to Britain as the 
leading naval power in the West — ^faces the 
menace of Soviet naval strength which can 
operate from a much larger base than the 
Germans possessed and is much better pre- 
pared to escape from the “narrow seas” into 
a full-fledged contest for control of the 
oceans. 

Faced by the knowledge that the USSR 
holds the firm belief that Commumsm should 
— ^and eventually will — ^be global and total 
in extent, other powers cannot, if they pursue 
their interests, but view Soviet expansionist 
attempts — seemingly conventional in his- 
torical perspective — ^with even greater alarm 
than they felt prior to the Revolution. Im- 
perialism, either naked and unashamed or 
dressed in the garb of the conventional di- 
plomacy of the nineteenth century, was a 
predominatmg fact in pre-Revolution Rus- 
sian history, imperialistic motives and drives, 
cloaked with rationalizations of Marxist doc- 
trine, also move the Soviet regime. 

Power Concept From earliest times the 
Russians have been in search of new re- 
sources and natural wealth needed to en- 
hance their position. As a socialist state, 
the USSR has entered international com- 
petition to achieve the same goals. In fact, 
despite propaganda professions to the con- 
trary, it is likely that in a socialist state, 
wherein the political motivation dominates 
all else, the drive to acquire new resources 
will be intensified, A high degree of con- 
sistency obviously ex^ts in bofe Czarist and 
Soviet foreign policy, for in each case that 
policy is based oh the logic of history and 
geography-— something that it is not in the 
power of man to change. 

The Communists, however, have con- 
tributed important variants to traditional 
Russian poHcy. There is much evidence 


to indicate that contemporary rulers aspire 
to universal Communist rule Moreover 
there has been a greater tendency toward a 
kmd of paranoid isolationism based on sus- 
picion, real or apparent, of the aims of the 
capitalist states. Opportimism has gone 
hand in hand with this isolationism, op- 
portunism calculated to prevent capitalist 
powers from combining their efforts against 
the USSR. Finally, the Soviet state has 
political parties in other states workmg con- 
sistently m its interest — political parties that 
in fact make Soviet foreign policy their pol- 
icy and provide reservoirs out of which to 
erect future So\det regimes. 

THE SOVIET UNION IN WORLD WAR If 

Preparation — ^The time from August 23, 
1939, until June 21, 1941, may well be de- 
scribed, for the USSR, as a period of power- 
political opportunism. Whatever the gen- 
uineness of the Russian entente with Ger- 
many, it served as a factor in turning Hitler 
upon the West. The pact made it clear that 
the rulers in the Kremlm ranked the defense 
of the Soviet homeland above the prospect 
of a Nazi war against the West and even 
above the oft-proclaimed goal of world Com- 
munism. The great reversal in Soviet di- 
plomacy caught Communists in France, Brit- 
ain, and elsewhere by surprise, but the hard 
discipline of their leadership core soon en- 
abled them to defend the Soviet program for 
“peace and defense,” During this period 
the USSR fevenshly prepared for war. The 
Soviet leaders hoped that the agreement 
with Germany would hold, and they engaged 
in negotiations with the Reich, looking to- 
ward the division of the global spoils should 
the Western democracies be defeated. 
Molotov announced that relations with Ger- 
many had radically improved and “that the 
Soviet government was giving the Reich 
^practical cooperation and Apolitical sup- 
port in its efforts for peace.^” 

On die other hand, Molotov criticized 
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United States intervention in Soviet-Finnish 
negotiations as a violation o£ neutrality and 
asserted that the lifting of the arms embargo 
“raised justified misgivings” as an aggrava- 
tion of the European war. Old formulas 
were declared by the Soviet premier to be 
outmoded. He asserted that Germany was 
striving for peace; that Britam and France 
were seekmg and prolonging war. He ar- 
gued that the efforts to destroy Hitlerism 
were part of a rehgious war, but that wars 
to root out heretics and dissenters had gone 
out of fashion. He mamtained that the war 
of the Allies against Germany was not the 
war of democracy agamst Hitlerism, but a 
struggle to preserve the material interests of 
colonial powers, whose efforts could only 
injure and maim the working class. Ger- 
many and Russia in taking territory were, he 
insisted, merely pursumg altruistic aims. 

Mutual-assistance pacts were signed under 
Soviet pressure with the border states of 
Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania in September 
and October of 1939. Polish territories were 
seized and incorporated into the Byelorus- 
sian and Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics A tense international situation in 
mid-1940 cloaked Soviet incorporation of 
Bessarabia, Northern Bucovina, and the 
Baltic states of Estonia, Latvia, and Lithu- 
ania. In the fall of 1940 Soviet-German 
relations began rapidly to deteriorate. 
Though Russia signed a neutrality pact with 
Japan, an Axis partner, in April, 1941, Hitler 
launched his attack on the USSR shortly 
after. 

Participation — Simultaneous with the Ger- 
man attack on the USSR in June, 1941, Great 
Britain and the United States announced 
their support of the Soviet war effort. 
Great Britain and the USSR, in a formal ag- 
greement of July, 1941, pledged themselves 
to render each other eveiy military assist- 
ance; this agreement was followed in May, 
1942, by a twenty-year mutual assistance 
pact (repudiated by the USSR in May, 


1935), providing for close collaboration dur- 
ing and after the war. Thus a period was 
inaugurated which lasted until August, 1943 
— Si period of joint collaboration m the war 
effort agamst the Axis. As developments 
later proved, the wartime collaboration did 
not endure far beyond the war period. The 
rapport was never close enough to create 
new symbols and patterns of peace for the 
future. By the end of the period the war- 
time partners were at a breaking point. 
This histoncal experience demonstrated the 
extraordinary relativity of sentiments, ideas, 
and theories. Those who were optimistic 
at the time concerning the possibility of 
permanent collaboration between the Com- 
munist and non-Communist worlds were 
victimized by what Max Beloff has called 
the “ realist’ pattern of interpretation,” which 
called upon the West to forget the revolu- 
tionary nature of this regime and to give 
undue weight to such events as the dissolu- 
tion of the Comintern. 

SOVIET POSTWAR POSITION 

General Position — It is important to re- 
assess the position of the USSR as it appears 
since the end of World War 11. Basically 
this position is the result of interaction be- 
tween two factors: Soviet expansionist tend- 
encies as a new superpower and the chang- 
ing character of the power pattern in Euro- 
pean pohtics The military weakness of 
Western European powers permitted the 
Kremlin leaders to hold and consolidate their 
territorial gains in East Europe and to pre- 
vent the unification of the two Germanics. 
The death of Stalin in 1953 marked an im- 
portant change, both outside the USSR — in 
terms of greater strength of the West — 
and inside the USSR itself. Technological 
changes in the form of atomic weapons and 
revolutionary developments in aeronautics 
are important factors that must be Introduced 
into any equation to calculate the extent of 
Soviet power in the over-all sense. Techno- 
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logical developments afiFect the defensibility 
of the Soviet frontier, the effectiveness of 
Soviet military and naval resources, and, not 
least in importance, the implications of Soviet 
geography, its size, location, topography, 
climate, as they bear upon the over-all global 
political equation. 

Generalizations about the future are at 
best projections of the present situation and 
in any circumstance a hazardous attempt 
to relate many variables, the pattern of 
which no statecraft can truly fix in precise 
terms or forecast with accuracy. What we 
can say about the Soviet postwar position 
is that it attempts to maintain its power 
status short-of-war on the basis of co-existence 
with the West. Shifts in tactics, therefore, 
rather than a basic change in ultimate goals, 
are to be expected in the future. 

Persistent Factors — ^The period of deterio- 
rating relations since World War II is one in 
which a conjhct of powers, rather than a 
balance of power, has existed, smce no third 
force has emerged or could emerge to per- 
form the balancmg function. 

The period from August, 1945, to October, 
1947, may be denoted as a time of Com- 
munist optimism concerning the imminence 
of world revolution in Eurasia. Optimism 
existed that Communist parties in the vari- 
ous states might be able to capture power 
through democratic means. This policy 
would permit enlarging the area already un- 
der Communist control. At the very least, 
with electoral and parliamentary victory 
Communist-dominated coalitions could 
quickly be established, which would enlist 
Social Democratic and other leftist parties 
who might be willing or be driven to pre- 
side over the demise of traditional democ- 
racy in those states. During this time the 
propaganda emphasis was upon interna- 
tional solidarity, especially with regard to 
relations among Communist parties. The 
delayed awakening of the non-Communist 
world to the fact that there could not be con- 


tinued cooperation with the USSR assisted 
the Communists to make great advances in 
their plans. However, Communist aggres- 
sive expansionism finally stimulated an op- 
position, and this opposition, together with 
Communist failures in certain areas to 
achieve victory through democratic means, 
brought about a change in Soviet policy. 
A new period of militance ensued, which 
continued until after the death of Stalm. 

The new period was inaugurated on Octo- 
ber 5, 1947, with the annoimcement of the 
formation of the Cominform,*^ the organiza- 
tion of which had been decided upon at a 
meeting of representatives of national Com- 
munist parties in Poland in September. In 
addition to an increased emphasis upon 
militance, the new policy called for an ac- 
centuation of the right of national self- 
determmation in states outside the Com- 
munist orbit as a countermove to United 
States leadership of the non-Communist 
alignment. Withm the orbit area a new 
stress upon international Communist soli- 
darity heralded increasing disciplme. The 
immediate goal was the sabotaging of the 
Truman Doctrine, the Marshall Plan, and, 
more recently, NATO, the Pleven Plan, and 
other proposals looking toward European co- 
ordination. The new mihtance called for 
consolidation in Eastern Europe, the ap- 
plication of the principle of “divide and 
conquer” in Western Europe, militant attack 
in Asia, and diversionary adventures else- 
where. 

The consolidation in Eastern Europe was 
certain to create stresses and strains per- 
haps leadmg to an open break wherever, for 
geographical and military reasons, Moscow^s 
domination could not be made complete. 
The expulsion of Marshal Tito and Yugo- 
slavia from the Cominform in June, 1948, 


4 U»like tie Ck^minteiu, the Cominform, located at 
Beigprade, consisted of representatives of the Com- 
mnnist, parties in Europe, organized for mutual ad- 
vice ana coordinated activity. 
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demonstrated both Soviet determination in 
the pursuit of the mtemational policy of 
Communist sohdarity and its correlative 
tendency to exacerbate cleavages rather than 
heal them in regions beyond the direct con- 
trol of the Red army. The difficulty of 
healing cleavages among authoritarian dog- 
matists may be added to the problems of 
Soviet statecraft, a difficulty especially well 
illustrated by the case of Yugoslavia and 
perhaps some day to be demonstrated by 
Chinese defection. 

In Western Europe the call for national 
self-determination met with some success, 
but it also created difficulties. For ex- 
ample, in November, 1948, Commimists, es- 
pecially in France, were called upon to 
sabotage the projected implementation of an 
Atlantic alliance. This attitude offended 
not only Western European nationalists in 
general but also Communist-influenced 
workers, who foimd their loyalties divided 
and their nationalism threatened. Soviet 
mihtance has brought the aroused United 
States into active resistance and thereby has 
still further deepened the crises that led 
to the adoption of a militant policy in the 
first place. On the death of Stalin in 1953, 
Soviet policy underwent a mellowing change; 
now, instead of its former militancy, it aimed 
at a relaxation of international tensions and 
a search for a modus vivendi with the West. 
Whatever the reasons for the shift, Soviet 
posture in Europe assumed a new form. 
In 1955 Soviet power was withdrawn from 
Austria, and at the same time the USSR 
indicated its intent to liquidate military bases 
on foreign soil. The latest phase cannot 
be assessed with any degree of finality, but 
its repercussion upon relations with the West 
is bound to be far-reaching. 

SOVIET REGIONAL FOREIGN POLICY 

In the period of relative isolation before 
World War II and coincident vrith the de- 
darad pursuit of collective security down to 


1939, the Soviet government pursued a re- 
gional foreign policy expressed m a senes of 
bilateral and multilateral treaties of various 
types with neighboring countries Smce 
1939, first under the stress of war and later 
by taking adv^antage of the opportunities af- 
forded by victory, that government has de- 
veloped a regional foreign policy more am- 
bitious in scope and depth — and clearer in 
its pattern. 

It should be pointed out that during the 
two decades between the two world wars the 
Soviet government pursued a correct and 
constructive regional policy on the conven- 
tional level of mtemational diplomacy; on 
the unconventional level the story was dif- 
ferent. However, the fact that even then 
the USSR was engaged in planning a great 
conspiracy against non-Gommunist nations 
does not detract from the significance that 
should be given to Soviet action on the con- 
ventional level. The truth is that the USSR 
needed peace to consolidate its strength and, 
not least, to face the twin threat of a militant 
Germany to the west and an aggressive 
Japan to the east Moreover, time was most 
essential to prepare the world proletariat 
for eventual revolution. It was deemed 
very essential to preserve the Soviet experi- 
ment until the next imperialist war de- 
veloped or until subject colonial peoples 
began to revolt. Consequently, for the time 
being the Soviet leaders conducted their 
open diplomacy on a conventional basis, 
forging alliances and friendship pacts rather 
than serving directly the goal of world Com- 
munism. 

Establishment of an Orbit Area — ^For the 
USSR to seek friendly neighbors is normal 
conduct, but the application of strategic ad- 
vantage to force social revolution and ab- 
normrf regimes on neighboring states is, at 
the least, violative of the principles pro- 
fessed by Soviet statecraft m the conven- 
tional level of diplomacy, even though all 
the stratagems designed to achieve the ends 
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sought are approved by the theory of inter- 
national relations as a whole. Since World 
War II the non-Communist world has been 
witnessing the increased discipHning of the 
non-Russian peoples who are living under 
the aegis of Soviet authoritarianism in its 
recent Marxist guise. Where social revolu- 
tions have been forced, as in Eastern Europe, 
the many peoples so disciplined have be- 
come recruits in a struggle for Communist 
expansion. Even violent upnsings, as in 
the case of the East German riots in 1955, 
the Poznan revolt in Poland during the sum- 
mer of 1956, and Polish and Hungarian up- 
risings in the fall of 1956 have failed to shake 


the Communist order Whatever justifica- 
tion or explanation of the Soviet expansion 
of power Soviet leaders may advocate, the 
creation of the orbit area must be viewed as a 
quest for defensible frontiers and regimes 
oriented toward Moscow — a situation which 
the westward movement of the Red army 
made possible during World War IL 
The states in the present or potential Soviet 
orbit area may be conveniently categorized. 
They cannot in all cases, however, be 
grouped geographically, for their pohtical 
status and international positions may cut 
across a strictly regional classification (see 
map below). 
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Germany and Japan, The iEbrst group m the 
projected orbit area consists of the two major 
defeated enemy states^ Germany and Japan. 
The latter at present is oriented toward the 
non-Communist world. Its situation, how- 
ever, makes it an important target of Com- 
munist expansion, although a major deter- 
rent is the assurance that the United States 
would fight overt aggression against Japan 
and would, no doubt, intervene to prevent 
an internal Communist victory in Japan. 
Germany, on the other hand, is the imme- 
diate focus of a struggle between the Com- 
munist and non-Communist worlds. The 
outcome of that struggle will determine not 
only the fate of Germany for years to come 
but also of Europe, for in an obvious sense 
Germany’s political reconstruction and ori- 
entation are the key to the future of Europe. 

The defeat of Nazi Germany removed a 
major competitor of Russia on the Continent. 
Western naivete in not realizing thor- 
oughly enough that catastrophic German 
defeat would leave a vacuum that Com- 
mimist power would seek to fill is largely 
responsible for our present impasse. Orig- 
inally, Germany was administered and oc- 
cupied in four zones by the USSR, the United 
States, Great Britain, and France. Since the 
deterioration of East-West relations it is 
more appropriate to refer, on the one hand, 
to the Communist zone as the East German 
regime, where a puppet ‘"peoples democ- 
racy” has been established, and, on the 
other, to the West German Federal Republic, 
which was granted sovereignty in the spring 
of 1955 and admitted to NATO and the 
Western alliance. Both sides have been bid- 
ding for German support, attempting to find 
formulas for the achievement of the major 
German desire— reunification. But in tihe 
conflict of strategies and ideologies there are 
no compromises or conditions that hold much 
prospect of reunification unless one side or 
the other chooses to believe that a formula 
of words can be given substance. As for 
the USSR, it naturally hopes to add the 


traditional home of socialism and the great 
reservoir of German mdustrial strength and 
scientific and technological expertise to the 
Soviet orbit. Soviet bids to Gemians are, 
however, in conflict with the aspirations and 
feelings of other people in the orbit area 
who have felt German pressure and aggres- 
sion. Germany presents a dilemma to the 
USSR as well as to the West, Will it be 
an imperial domain, a bona fide neutralized 
zone, a neutralized zone to be prepared for 
eventual Soviet domination, or \vfil it re- 
main divided as at present? The latter 
seems the alternative in prospect. Least of 
all can the Soviet government be expected 
to place its imprimatur upon a revived, uni- 
fied, and sovereign Germany that is oriented 
toward the West. 

Japan at the opposite extremity of the 
USSR is likewise important in the Soviet 
strategic picture. The Russians cannot fail 
to be seriously concerned with the political 
settlement made in the Japanese Islands — 
so close to the Soviet Far East and so im- 
portant to control of the Western Pacific. 
In this area the military, economic, and po- 
litical influence of the United States has been 
particularly strong since World War 11. Al- 
though democratic principles and policy al- 
lowed Japan to establish an independent 
regime with growing autonomy, the Com- 
munists have been excluded from effective 
influence. The Japanese Communist party 
is illegal and has been driven underground. 
Only the most violent overturn of events 
will deprive the United States of predomi- 
nant influence In Japan and transfer it to 
the Russians. 

China, This country and its periphery are 
mi germis in the orbit area. They are prop- 
erly included on the premise that aE areas 
living under Communist regimes, unless they 
have explicitly broken with Moscow, ac- 
knowledge the superior authority of influ- 
ence of that capital. Yet it is proper to re- 
fer to Chinas position in the Communist 
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world as unique, since for the first time a 
Communist regime has appeared that could 
compete with Moscow for control of the 
international movement, at least in Asia. 
Peking at the least may achieve a position 
of influence in relation to Moscow similar 
to that of Constantinople in relation to Rome. 
The division of the old Roman Empire into 
an Eastern and a Western empire not only 
led to a division of authority, it was also 
S3nnptomatic of declmmg strength in the 
Roman world. Just so it might be with the 
Communist world. It is at any rate the 
possibility of disunity between Pekmg and 
Moscow that has produced disimity among 
the non-Communist allies m respect to their 
attitude toward China — ^between those who 
believe the Peking-Moscow disimity funda- 
mental and assured and those who believe it 
neither assured nor hkely to be fundamental. 
In any event, what occurs will be told largely 
in terms of the advantages Peking and Mos- 
cow can derive from close cooperation and 
association; in other words, the issue is more 
political than ideological. 

Chinese-Russian problems persist with re- 
spect to the Chinese border regions. The 
situation in Manchuria was first regulated 
by formulas contained in the 1950 agree- 
ment It is conceivable that the area might 
figure in a story of tensions, since it is so 
basically important to economic development 
in China as well as in Soviet East Asia. On 
October 11, 1954, however, a new agreement 
was announced, calling for the removal, in 
1955, of Soviet troops from Port Arthur, an 
increase of $100,000,000 in Soviet aid to 
China, and the dissolution of four joint 
Chinese-Soviet stock companies. AU the 
items of agreement dealt with alleged points 
of irritation between the two countries. In 
addition to other statements of policy, plans 
were announced for the building of two new 
railways between the Soviet Union and 
Northwest China. 

Outer Mongolia, by plebiscite, is "inde- 
pendent,"" but should a Sov^ disposition ap- 


pear to transform this puppet state into a 
republic of the USSR, as m the case of 
Tannu Tuva, a source of greater conflict 
would appear. For a time a Russian design 
to establish “autonomy” in Inner Mongolia 
was shown in the Soviet sponsorship of a 
Republic of Eastern Mongoha, but this pol- 
icy has been reversed. The Chinese com- 
mitment in this area is greater than in Outer 
Mongolia, and to ihe extent that the Rus- 
sians seek control there they will create 
correspondingly greater resistance. 

Tibet has been brought under the aegis of 
Peking As a border region it occupies a 
unique position, for it has not been, and 
could not be, so easily an issue between the 
two major Communist countries. Yet Tibet s 
location makes it an important avenue of 
access to India. Should some rivalry de- 
velop between Moscow and Pekmg for the 
control of the Asian revolution, Tibet might 
be an issue between the two, however, tech- 
nological advances in the weapons of war 
have reduced the value of the mere posses- 
sion of territory as an essential factor in 
successful aggression and expansion of 
power. 

The thrust of Russian power south of the 
Maritime Provinces in Siberia involved it in 
the conflict of the powers over Korea, an out- 
post in eastern Asia. Toward the close of 
the nineteenth century Russia sought the 
valuable timber resources along the Yalu 
River and demonstrated imperialistic de- 
signs against both Chma and Japan. The 
Russo-Japanese conflict of 1904 began along 
the Yalu, and Russia eventually lost the war. 
Following 1917 Bolshevik Russia trained a 
nucleus of Korean Communists who in 1945 
emerged to champion Soviet interests in 
Korea. The division of the peninsula at 
the 38th Parallel led to a military contest 
between the Soviet-sponsored republic to 
the north and the Western-oriented republic 
to the south. In 19K) the USSR, by sanc- 
tioning North Koreas attempt to unify the 
peninsula by force, even risked open war 
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with the United States. A challenge of this 
magnitude can be attributed to Soviet de- 
sire to control for Communism a strategic 
peninsula facmg Japan and bordering the 
Maritime Provmce across the Tumen River. 

Greece, Turkey, and Persia. Immediately 
foUowmg World War II three states that 
were potentially m the Soviet security zone 
and had actively or through neutrality sup- 
ported the USSR in the war came under 
strong Communist pressure. Significantly 
all three lie to the south and southwest of 
European Russia and in Communist pos- 
session would provide the USSR with easy 
access to the sea — ^to the Mediterranean in 
the case of Greece and Turkey and to the 
Indian Ocean in the case of Persia. More- 
over, Communist possession of these lands 
would constitute a damaging loss of Anglo- 
American control over the peripheral areas 
of Eurasia and would move the USSR far 
toward a capacity to make the great con- 
tinent an overwhelming naval base. Re- 
maining under Western influence, they ob- 
struct expansion of the USSR southward in 
the Near and Middle East and deny to her 
the opportunity to exploit the control of 
the Balkans that presented itself particularly 
before the defection of Yugoslavia. Greece's 
proxinuty to the Straits makes her impor- 
tant to the USSR, and despite an agreement 
with Britain placing Greece in the British 
orbit of influence, Moscow, through her 
satellites Yugoslavia and Bulgaria, sup-^ 
ported a Communist civil war in Greece 
aimed at brmging that country within the 
Soviet orbit. This threat brought the 
United States into firm action in support of 
the legitimate government in Greece and in 
support of Turkey as well 
Turkey has been forced to contest Rus- 
sian ambitions for a longer time than has 
any other power. In negotiation with the 
Nazis in November, 1940, looking toward 
Soviet participation in a Four Pow^ Pact 
with Germany, Italy, and Japan, the Soviet 


government showed a wilhngness or desire 
to engage m a di\ision of global spoils In 
addition to mdicatmg a desire for a sphere 
of control south of Batum and Baku toward 
the Persian Gulf, the Soviets asked for a 
base for hght naval and land forces on the 
Bosporus and Dardanelles and further in- 
dicated their readiness to employ military 
measures in the event of Turkish resistance 
to diplomatic overtures, 

Persia, in contrast with Turkey, is less se- 
curely independent by reason of her own 
mtemal instability. Despite Persia's ad- 
herence to the Turko-Iraqi defense pact of 
1955, her geographical position makes it 
much more diflScult for her to receive assist- 
ance that might be offered in her behalf in 
the event of Soviet pressure. The greatest 
prospect for Communist victory in this area 
rests upon the chance of a successful civil 
war or internal revolution; and the activities 
of the Communist-dominated Tudeh party, 
the recurrent purges of Communist-influ- 
enced oflScers and men of the Persian army, 
and the depressed conditions of the mil- 
lions of inhabitants suggest that one or the 
other is quite conceivable. 

The Persian position in international pol- 
itics is closely linked with that of Turkey 
despite different issues in the two countries. 
The Russian stake m the Middle East long 
antedates the Soviet period, and both Britain 
and the United States have interests in tiie 
area. The Soviet interest is linked to oil 
deposits and a desire for access to the sea 
through Persia and the Persian Gulf, pos- 
sibly with a view to outflanking the Straits and 
the entire Near East, Moreover, Turkey and 
Persia both represent important goals in 
the construction of the glacis that the Com- 
munist leaders are attempting to develop as 
a defense for the industrial hinterland and 
as a possible springboard lor furthar ex- 
pansion into the vital Near and Middle East. 

fugmUtM. Yugoslavia is unique, ip this 
andysis. Russia has tr^ditioniiny viewed 
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Yugoslavia (formerly Serbia) as a large 
Slav ally on the Adriatic and a counterbal- 
ance against pressures from the West. It 
was czarist support of old Serbia that 
touched oflE the war of 1914 at Sarajevo. 
Between the two world wars Bolshevik Rus- 
sia lost its hold over independent Yugoslavia, 
but World War II once agam brought Rus- 
sia and Yugoslavia into closer relationship. 
Yugoslavia was among the states that sup- 
ported the USSR during the war. Under the 
Communist government of Marshal Tito — 
an early Communist who had fought a de- 
termined fight as the partisan leader against 
the Nazis and other non-Communist forces 
during the war — ^it appeared to be safely 
within the Soviet secunty system. But there 
were significant items of difference First, 
the Yugoslav Communists were a bona fide 
indigenous group who from the begmmng 
had fought for Communism in their home- 
land. They did not return to Yugoslavia as 
carpetbaggers with the Russian army. They 
had, therefore, an opportunity to develop a 
land of Communist Yugoslav nationalism. 
When in reaction to the European decision 
in early 1947 to look to United States se- 
curity against Communism, the Soviets de- 
manded and imposed a sterner discipline 
upon the satellites, Yugoslavia showed a 
resistance that orthodox Communists can- 
not tolerate, and, in 1948, Yugoslavia was 
expelled from the Cominform. Soviet tac- 
tical moves brought about a rapprochement 
in June, 1955, but Tito, the heretic, will never 
be secure, and news of conferences or the 
like that would seem to indicate a detente 
between Belgrade and Moscow should not, 
therefore, necessarily be interpreted as a 
prelude to a settling of main differences. 
The recently negotiated Balkan Pact, in- 
cluding Yugoslavia, Greece, and Turkey, 
represents for Yugoslavia a safer investment 
in security and constitutes a further barrier 
to Soviet outward movement on the Eur- 
asian periphery. 


Poland and Czechoslovakia, These two 
states through different types of regime sup- 
ported the USSR durmg the war. Havmg 
gone through the intermediate transition 
period allowed by theory and practice, they 
are now thoroughgoing satellites, living un- 
der Russian-dominated Communist regimes. 
Even though, until their absorption in the 
orbit area, they may have diverged from 
Russia m religious and social respects, they 
have a racial aflSnity for Slavic Russia. 

Poland s relations with Russia have been 
characterized for centuries by conflict and 
an historic ebb and flow of influence and 
power. Beginning m the late fourteenth 
century, the Poles, in union with Lithuania, 
came to dominate a large area of formerly 
Russian lands extending up to Smolensk and 
beyond. This historical fact was made the 
foundation for the extreme claims to ter- 
ritory put forward by Poland in 1919. 
Present-day mtemational Communism con- 
stitutes a partial solvent of these age-old 
conflicts, but the extreme nature of the con- 
flicts suggests also their tenacity — and, we 
may anticipate, mutatis mutandis, their re- 
vival. Following the Revolution, the Bol- 
shevik government, in a decree of August 29, 
1918, renounced all claims to Polish territory 
acquired by the Russian Empire in the parti- 
tions made in the late eighteenth centiuy. 

The history of Soviet-Polish relations dur- 
ing the interwar period was characterized 
by psychic and philosophical distance, with a 
deepening of mutual suspicions in the 1930 s 
as Hitler entered the picture. The Treaty 
of Riga, March 18, 1921, was the basis of 
peace between the two coxmtries until Sep- 
tember, 1939. Both coimtries adhered to 
the Briand-Kellogg Pact A pact of nonag- 
gression was signed in July, 1932. They 
joined together in a convention for defining 
aggression on July 3, 1933, and in 1934 this 
pact was renewed until 1945. But the Nazi 
atfack on Poland was the signal for a Soviet 
declaration that the impending Polish de- 
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feat was evidence of internal Polish bank- 
ruptcy. The USSR revealed herself fully 
capable of participating in a plot of ruthless 
external aggression even against the historic 
core of the Polish homeland. After the war 
the Soviet government hampered the actions 
and the return of the Polish govemment-in- 
exile in London and used the Polish dis- 
closure of a Russian massacre of Polish of- 
ficers as an excuse to sever relations with 
that regime and install a Soviet-dominated 
government in Warsaw. This regime was 
shaken by the uprisings in 1956 and possible 
movement toward a ‘"Titoist” type of relation- 
ship with Moscow. 

Czechoslovakia, until February, 1948, un- 
der Benes and his National Socialist (non- 
Nazi) Party and the Social Democrats, 
strove to be a bridge between East and West. 
The naivete of such an ambition was obvious 
from the beginning, for Czechoslovakian de- 
mocracy could not survive in the presence 
of the Red army. As a price for their par- 
ticipation in the government, the Com- 
munists demanded control of key industries 
— ^those essential to the organization of the 
country. Communists as a rule regard their 
participation in a coalition only as a tem- 
porary accommodation, a step toward ex- 
clusive control, and in Czechoslovakia they 
were, from the start, preparing for the coup 
(Tetat of February, 1948. If we add to the 
resolute purpose and determination of the 
Communists the weakness of Benes and his 
associates, the insecure loyalty of left-vdng 
Social Democrats, and the widespread fear 
among the people of being abandoned by 
the West in 1947, the Communists’ response 
with a coup is understandable and should 
have been anticipated. From that time until 
the present Czechoslovakia internally and 
internationally has been increasingly forced 
within the Soviet orbit 

Finland, Hungary, Austria, Bulgaria, Rti- 
mania, and Albania. Within the confines of 


a zone that stretches along Russia’s western 
frontier are five states — Fmland, Hungary, 
Austna, Bulgaria, and Rumania — ^wluch as 
sateUites of Germany w’^ere at war wTth the 
USSR. Other allied powers at war with 
Germany also have a claim to influence in 
these states by virtue of their victory and the 
subsequent peace treaties negotiated in the 
fall of 1946. The failure of the Communist 
regimes m Hungary, Rumania, and Bulgaria 
to honor the treaties have been important 
items of contention in the Cold War. Fm- 
land, of course, does not have a Communist 
regime; in fact, Communists have been ex- 
cluded from participation in the govern- 
ment Nevertheless, the Finnish position is 
inevitably overshadowed by its proximity 
to Russia, and the strength of anti-Com- 
munist and anti-Russian forces and senti- 
ments at work in their country has not 
blinded the Finns to the realities of their 
situation. Their geographical position de- 
nies them any real opportunity to pursue 
Swedish-style neutrality; at any moment of 
crisis Fmland will have to be listed as an- 
other state within the Soviet orbit. 

The republic of Austria likewise was in 
an ambiguous situation. Until June, 1955, 
it was occupied by the same four powers that 
occupied Germany after World War II. 
For years the major powers sought to agree 
upon a peace treaty for Austria but failed 
until the USSR found it expedient to make 
concessions. One major reason for this de- 
lay was undoubtedly that so long as the 
Russians remained in occupation they had 
a formal right by treaty to maintain troops 
in orbit countries to the rear of Austria to 
guard the supply lines to that country. A 
new military organization of the Eastern 
European satellite conntries in association 
with Moscow announced in May, 1955, com- 
pensated the USSR for accepting a peace 
treaty with Austria. The ttoops in Austria 
and Hungary by their positicm and presence 
secured one safient of the orbit area for the 
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Soviet state* The four powers signed a 
peace treaty for Austria on May 15, 1955, 
but the neutrality of Austria thus established 
was no doubt a neutrality in a Cold War 
that would be shattered should armed con- 
flict begin. The East and West are clearly 
at grips in Austria. 

In Hungary a coup S6tat during 1947 
placed that country firmly in the Soviet orbit, 
despite the fact that the last free Hungarian 
election had given the non-Communist Small 
Holders party an absolute majority of the 
votes cast. It cannot be denied that in 
Hungary there was a depressed peasantry; 
large-scale rural unemployment persisted 
as a source of discontent. One per cent of 
the owners possessed fifty per cent of the 
land. The bulk of the agricultural popu- 
lation, 3,500,000 in number, consisted of 
small landholders, landless laborers, and 
estate servants. The Communist problem 
has been to bridge the gap in living stand- 
ards between rural and urban centers. In 
Hungary before 1941 there was little sign 
of Communist organization, although there 
was a strong current of radicalism among 
the workers of Budapest Given the weak 
hold of Communism m Hungary itself, the 
Muscovite Communist organizers who were 
assigned the task of coordinating the coun- 
try surely did not have their roots deep in 
the soil and culture of Hungary. Because 
of her position vis-^-vis the USSR, the case 
of Hungary does not bear comparison with 
that of Yugoslavia. Hungary's ties to Rus- 
sia are so necessary for survival that no de- 
fection wiU significantly strain loyalty to 
Moscow. And the carpetbaggers will em- 
ploy the root-and-branch techniques that 
will transform Hungary despite the obstruc- 
tion of tradition or ^ues. 

The two other countries in this category, 
Rumania and Bulgaria, have experience 
equally harsh treatment They both are 
so located in the Balkan Peninsula that, es- 
— -pacia%- with Jhe presence of Red troops, 
acceptance of Moscow*s paramount influ- 


ence is inevitable. In these countries the 
larger estates of the boyars had been divided 
earlier, but a serious problem existed m over- 
population in the villages. The number 
of people per unit of agricultural land was 
three times greater than m Denmark, but the 
average agricultural output was only one 
third as great. Earlier governments had 
concerned themselves mainly with aid for 
peasants in middle and upper groups, leav- 
ing seventy to eighty per cent of the peas- 
antry largely in distress. These poorer peas- 
ants were attracted to radical views by rev- 
olutionary slogans. In both countries dic- 
tatorships had existed before the war — 
after 1934 in Bulgaria and after 1938 in 
Rumania — ^but real liberty had disappeared 
before those dates. The parties that had ex- 
isted, even the peasant parties, had shown 
themselves inept at solving social problems. 
In both countries the Communist regimes 
are seeking to promote rapid industrialization 
and to strengthen economic ties with the 
other sateUite states. 

Albama, a former satellite of Fascist Italy, 
may be placed in the same category as four 
of the five satellite states just discussed. It 
is not contiguous with the orbit area proper, 
and in the absence of war its surrounding 
neighbors will leave it largely undisturbed. 
In the meantime, Albania gives the USSR an 
outpost on the Adriatic and the central Med- 
iterranean, much as control of the Ionian 
Islands gave it an outpost in the reign of 
Paul I (1796-1801). 

Afghanistan, This land is not readily clas- 
sifiable, but it lies within the Soviet security 
zone. It is in the path of a traditional Rus- 
sian drive toward the sea and is also on the 
historic invasion route to India* Soviet- 
British conflict in the coxmtry developed 
early in the 1920's, with Afghanistan assum- 
ing importance as part of an Asian alliance 
projected by the Bolsheviks against British 
imperialism. The i)roblem of Russian 4mi- 
gris and escapedl Indian rebels gave both 
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Britain and Russia pretexts for interference. 
The Afghans had occasion to remark that 
their country appeared to be the unfortunate 
goat between die hon and the bear. 

With the withdrawal of the British from 
India, Afghan-Soviet relations assumed new 
interest. A boundaiy^ controversy between 
the Soviets and Afghans was settled in 1946. 
The Kushka district in the Afghan province 
of Herat, where Persia, Afghanistan, and the 
USSR meet, was claimed by both Afghan- 
istan and the USSR. In Jime, 1946, by the 
terms of a Soviet-Afghan treaty, Kushka went 
to the USSR. Significantly, it is located 
within a hundred miles of the Tirpul oilfields 
in Herat province. 

Other Areas of Soviet Interest As one of 
the two major world powers, the USSR ob- 
viously has global interests, in particular 
wherever events give promise of social 
change favorable, or even unfavorable, to 
the USSR. These changes, whether en- 
gineered or merely fortuitous from the Soviet 
standpoint, may lead to an acquisition of ter- 
ritory or power by Communists in areas im- 
mediately adjacent to the Communist world 
imperial order or to acquisition of power in 
nonadjacent areas in which a threat against 
competitors of Moscow may be especially 
valuable to the USSR. 

THE URGER STRATEGY 

It is important to describe Soviet involve- 
ment in the unfolding pattern of politics in 
the world at large as well as in the more 
critical areas already referred to. We may 
observe the fine, Machiavellian hand at work 
in the politics of all countries and regions, 
especially those in which local Communist 
parties taking orders from Moscow are al- 
ready at work. As an example, in Indonesia 
the Communists fish in troubled waters and 
offer the prospect of cooperation thrbugh 
nonaggression pacts with Red China. An 
already neutralfet government is invite to 


form closer ties with the Communist world, 
and so strong are the memories of the Indo- 
nesians of colonial imperialism that the pros- 
pect seems invitmg. Coming under the 
auspices of the Chinese, such offers em- 
phasize the slogan “Asia for Asians.” As 
everywhere, the orientation of political par- 
ties with respect to domestic and interna- 
tional Communism becomes a critical issue 
of politics, especially in countries that are 
increasingly impinged upon by Communist 
advances. The Communists advance in 
Indochina, and immediately in Thailand 
well-grounded fears arise that the effect of 
geographical contiguity with Communist 
regimes wiU be a massive infiltration and 
subversion. In particular, all countries with 
large resident Chinese communities find that 
they have potential sources of such sub- 
version in their very midst. 

The above references do not, however, 
suggest the full global extent of Soviet in- 
volvement directly, clandestinely, or indi- 
rectly in international or world politics. 
Such involvement can be measured in part 
by the steps taken to counter it. As the 
Asian situation from the democratic stand- 
point deteriorates under Communist pres- 
sure, such countries as Pakistan, with full 
awareness of the various political implica- 
tions, welcome shipments of arms from the 
United States. Turkey, as aware as the 
United States of the meaning of the Soviet 
threat, calls for the inclusion of Iraq in the 
Turkish-Pakistan treaty arrangement for 
friendly cooperation, signed April 2, 1954. 
The problem of relations with the USSR 
is involved likewise in the Axab-IsraeE and 
Suez Canal disputes. Here the USSR seeks 
to be divisive and uses opportunist tacticss 
to exploit the turmoil to the disadvantage 
of the Anglo-American bloc. Such trouble 
spots present opportunities not only to press 
for advantage but to multiply the number of 
problems to be borne by an almady over- 
burdened Western statecraft. And the 
USSR can take advantage of many points 
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at issue between the Western Powers and 
states that formerly had colonial or semi- 
colonial status. 

Throughout the length of Africa the con- 
flict between the great antagonists also finds 
expression. For natives who have known 
the inequality typical of colonial rule, de- 
scriptions of the harshness of Communist 
rule cannot be very meaningful. And they 
have not come to the stage where the prom- 
ise of intellectual freedom has strong appeal. 
The French in particular believe, no doubt 
with sound reason, that Communist agents 
in North Africa make use of the aspiration 
for nationalism to stir up trouble in the 
French possessions and thereby force the 
French to keep troops in Africa that are 
vitally needed elsewhere. With no inten- 
tion to depreciate the moral appeal of na- 
tionalism, we may point out that these areas 
are of great importance to the defense of 
Western values; moreover, these so-called 
nationahst groups are often infiltrated by 
Communists who have ulterior purposes. 

Communist activity in Latin America fur- 
ther illustrates Soviet concern with politics 
everywhere. In this area the immediate 
goal is, obviously, that of making it difficult 
for the United States to carry out its own 
policies. Beyond that goal, Communist 
statecraft aspires to fulfill itself by absorb- 
ing Latm America, just as it aspires to ab- 
sorb every other society. This is not an 
entirely unique aspiration, but it is only in 
Communist theory that the aspiration is 
synon’paom with inevitable achievement and 
one to be worked for. Much of the force 
and inspiration of Communism in Latin 
America is endemic and reflects local in- 
justice; but no one can gainsay the organic 
relationship between Latin American po- 


litical parties and the international Com- 
munist movement. Guatemala, Chile, Hon- 
duras, and Brazil have been the most critical 
areas of Communist operations, with the 
last-named country having the largest party 
in the Western Hemisphere. 

The years following World War II have 
certainly afforded sufficient time to arrive at 
an over-all evaluation of Communist strategy. 
It is certain that the strategy has as its fi- 
nal goal the Sovietization of the world. 
Changes of tactics wdthin that strategy dur- 
ing the Cold War may indicate changmg 
Communist conceptions of the means avail- 
able in the dnve toward that goal. They 
may reveal changes in the timetable of 
its accomplishment; the means have been 
altered before. The timetable has been 
changed to accommodate apparent imme- 
diate necessity and ensure stability in the 
non-Communist world. But the goal re- 
mains fixed. To the Russians coexistence 
can mean only a stage in the triumphal 
march toward the final victory. The failure 
of the Communist ideology to embody a 
principle of limits enlarges the paradox fac- 
ing realists, who, positing power as the basic 
component of security of the state, call for 
a vigorous fight against threats to security 
that never quite achieves security, 'but 
which, in trying to do so, increases the 
necessity of accumulating power as a means 
of attaining more security.^"® The tragedy 
of the present atomic era lies in the fact that 
idealists have found no way to avoid this 
paradox of power or to devise an equita- 
ble security formula acceptable to the pow- 
ers. 


®John H Herz, Folitical Realism and FoUttcal 
Idealism (University of Chicago Press, 1951), p. 24. 
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Study Questions 


1. Discuss the conflict of Soviet and Japanese 
power m the Far East. 

2. Descnbe the course of Soviet expansion 
westward into Europe. 

3. In what ways has Communist policy been at 
variance with the pre-Revolution policy? 

4 Describe Soviet preparations, piior to June, 
1941, for defense agamst attack from Ger- 
many. 

5. What were the prmcipal factors that led to 
Germany’s defeat in its mvasion of Russia 
dunng World War IP 

6. Discuss the geographical elements under- 
lymg Russia’s temtorial expansion prior to 
World War II 

7. Descnbe the growth of Commumst power m 
the first two years foUowmg World War II. 

8. What have been the effects of Germany’s de- 
feat m 1945 on the Soviet power position? 


9. Discuss Soviet-Chinese relations since World 
War II 

10. Descnbe the position of the East European 
states with respect to the Soviet Union m 
the years since 1945. 

11. Discuss contemporary Russian foreign pohcy 
m the hght of Mackinder’s ‘^Heartland” 
thesis 

12. Descnbe past and present relations between 
the Soviet Umon and Persia. 

13. How has the Commumst ideology aided the 
expansion of Soviet power? 

14. Analyze the concept that one of the major 
reasons for Russia’s temtorial expansion dur- 
ing the past several centunes has been the 
desire for warm-water ports. 

15. Locate on a map the nations that are united 
militarily with the Soviet Union. 



CHAPTER FIFTEEN 


The British Isles 


The British Isles are separated from con- 
tinental Europe by the English Channel, 
the width of which is only twenty-one miles 
at the narrowest point, in the Strait of Dover. 
In fact, Britain lies close enough to the Con- 
tinent (London-Paris, 200 miles) to have 
been significantly involved in the long, com- 
plicated history of Europe, extending as far 
back as the Roman era some 2,000 years ago. 
Yet an insular position has been Ae means 
of preserving a culture and traditions quite 
apart from those of continental neighbors. 
Other than cross-channel rule by Henry II 
and his successors, Britain has never suc- 
ceeded in establishing a permanent foothold 
on the mainland, nor have the isles been suc- 
cessfully invaded for nine centuries, 
f (in their world relations the British Isles 
are particularly fortunate. They lie in the 
dead center of the land hemispheres^ which 
means that no other place on earth is as fa- 


^ That half of the earthy's smfrce which contains a 
nm ( about eighty-seven per cent) of the land 


vorably located in relation to all other land 
areas of the world. This nodal position has 
been effective in facilitating Britain’s role as 
a sea power and in enablmg her to build an 
empire and to form commercial ties through- 
out the world.^ 

The islands are divided pohtically into 
several units which do not entirely coincide 
with the obvious physical subdivision (see 
map on page 245). The major islands of 
Great Britain and Ireland have two distinct 
governments; (1) the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland; and (2) 
the Republic of Ireland, which occupies* 
eighty-three per cent of the western island.^ 
Great Britain is further divided into England, 
Scotland, and Wales, national units with 
autonomy considerably greater than that 


« Termmolo^ in distinguishing the island of Ire- 
land (geographic division) from the Repubhc of 
Ireland (political division) may be confusing. The 
national term for the Republic of Ireland is Eire, but 
in most literature Ireland is used to designate this 
area, and from the context it should be distinguish- 
able from the island of Ireland. 
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usually accorded minor civil divisions Scot- 
land, for example, has its own administrative 
departments with headquarters at Edm- 
burgh. Northern Ireland, although defi- 
nitely a part of the Umted Kingdom in its 


GREAT 

The island of Great Britain is about the size 
of the states of New York and Pennsylvania 
combined — small for an area which has been 
so dominant in world aflFairs. In latitude the 
islands extend from 50 to 59°, roughly equiv- 


international relations, mamtains its owm par- 
hament in Belfast. In addition to the two 
major islands, the British Isles include the 
Isle of Man and the Channel Islands, also 
locally autonomous umts. 


BRITAIN 

advantages of such a high latitude. „The 
physical characteristics of the islands are 
similar to those of France, Belgium, the 
Netherlands, Norway, and other continental 
areas. 



alent to Labrador or the Kamchatka Benin- 
sula, both lands too bleak and barr^ to sup- 
port more than the most primitive of socie- 
ties. The Briti^ Isles, howevar, share with 
Northwest Europe the infiuences of a marine 
location, a favorable wind belt, and a warm 
ocean current which ofibet the normal dis- 


PHYSICAL ASPECTS 

Stroctube— :The structure of both Great Brit- 
ain and Ireland consists of highlands of old 
hard rock (granite, gneiss, schists, and 
Sates), which in the recent geolo^c past 
have been stnpped of their surface soils by 
glaciation. Around .these rocky thin-soiled 
uplands extend lowlands of softer rock, 
c^efl)^ clays, sandstones, and limestones. 
T^re_me five major and two minor upland 
re^ons and three major lowland areas (see 
map on page 246). The uplands consist of 
the Scottish Highland s, comprising the Nprth- 
Highlmds and the Grampim Hi^- 
lands and containing Ben .Nevis (4,406 
feet), the highest point in the British Isles; 
the more subdued SouAem Uplands of 
Scotland; the Pennine MouiiJains, a long 
ardhiike formation extending south from the 
Scottish bmder into dnferal England; the 
Wekh, or Jpambrian, Mountiins, a m^ed 
upland mass covering almost aU of Wal^; 
and the Mountains of Ireland, forming a 
semicbcle ab^t the cenbr^ Iri$h Basin. 

rugged topography is found in the l^ake 
Disjunct of Cimteland and &e old, wom- 
dt>^ hiUs of Cornwall in southwest Eng- 
imd._ 

Of the lowland areas, the Scottish Low- 
lands is a section of upland which has 
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dropped between parallel fractures, forming 
a "graben/"" or rift valley, between the High- 
lands and the Southern Uplands. The exist- 
ence of this unifymg area in Scotland is in 
contrast with the situation in Wales where 
the central block of Welsh Highlands (or 
Cambrian Mountains) serves to disperse the 
population lather than unite it. This fea- 
ture helps to explain the role of Scotland 
in the growth of Great Britain as contrasted 
with the less spee^cular role of Wales. 
The English Lowlands, which occupies about 
one third of the area of Great Britain, hes 
on either side of the Pennines and extends 
to southern and southeastern England. To 
the east and west of the Pennines the Low- 
lands, though narrow, extends far enough 
north to provide routes to Scotland. South 
and east of a line joining the Bristol Channel 
and the mouth of the Tees River (Middles- 
borough), limestones and clays form the sur- 
face, and these have been etched out by 
erosion into a succession of scarps and vales. 
In southeast England is the London Basin, 
a downfold filled with Tertiary sands and 
clays and topped by boulder clays. Here is 
the political focus of Great Britain, and here 
at a ford and early bridging point on the 
Thames stands London, guarding the stretch 
of the east coast most vulnerable to attack 
from continental Europe. The third low- 
land area is the Irish Basin, containing good 
agricultural soils but also many bogs from 
which peat is obtained for fuel. 

Climate — ^The clfinate ^of the British Isles, 
controlled by an insular location and further 
affected by the Gulf Stremn, is characterized 
by cool summers (July, F. in northern 
Scotland; 64® near London) and mild win- 
ters (January, 44® along the west coast; 38® 
in the eastern section). Prevailing westerly 
winds and frequent cyclonic storms result in 
abundant rain, especially oh the west coast 
uplands, where elevated areas have over 100 
inches annually. The lowlands of Great 
Britain receive between twenty-five and forty 


inches, rather evenly spread throughout the 
year, with the maximum m fall and winter 
and the minimum m spring. Dull skies are 
a distmctive feature. On the average, clouds 
cover sixty-tw^o per cent of the sky in spring 
— the brightest season — and seventy-five per 
cent m winter. This cool, humid climate re- 
sembles that of the adjacent parts of Europe 
and has a close counterpart in North Amer- 
ica along the coasts of Oregon, Washington, 
and British Columbia. 

Vegetation — Forest was the original vegeta- 
tion on Great Britain, but many’s exploitation 
has reduced it to residual patches on the 
heaviest clays and coarsest sandstones. On 
the mountain blocks are open moorland and 
rough sheep pastures. Good-quality grass- 
land, which covers more than half tihe total 
area of the west and central lowlands, sup- 
ports an important dairy industry. Only the 
eastern coastal areas, with twenty-five inches 
of rainfall or less, are predominantly arable. 
East Anglia, the richest agricultural area, 
specializes in wheat growing, but even there 
cattle are numerous, fattened on root crops 
grown by rotation farming. 

ECONOMIC ASPECTS 

The structure and size of the British Isles 
have shaped Britain s economy into a specific 
pattern. To support a population of 53,- 
000,000, Great Britain has for over a century 
emphasized industrialization at the expense 
of agricultural development. This imbal- 
ance between industry and agriculture indi- 
cates a dependence upon foreign trade — 
a source both of the nation*s strength and of 
its weakness in world affairs. 

The industry of Great Britain is based 
chiefiy.On local coal deposits and native iron- 
ore deposits, gins the ores that can be ob- 
tained fifom nearby countries on the Con- 
tinaat {see map on page 248). TTie main 
coal fieMs are near monntpii r^ges, partic- 
ularly along the Pennines, on the edges of 
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the Welsh Upland, and on the Scottish Low- 
lands All coal fields are close to the sea, 
a factor conducive to cheap transport and 
to the development of export trade. Major 
industries have tended to locate in proximity 
to the coal fields, and here are situated Brit- 
ain's great Midland cities. 



The geographic distribution is basic to the 
pattern of Britain's manufacturing areas. In 
the northeast, utilizing the coal of Northum- 
berland and Durham and the iron ore of 
Norihamptonshire, is an important iron-and- 
steel industry. One third of all ships are 
built in this district on the banks of the 
Tyne; engineering and dhemical works are 
equally prominent. To the south are the 
York-Nottinghamshire coal fields that gave 
rise to the manufacture of textiles aiod other 
specialized goods: Leeds' wool, the Halifax 
worsteds, SheflBeld's cutleiy, and Derh/s tool 
industry. West of the Pennine is the Lan- 


cashire coal field supporting the manufacture 
of cotton textiles, machinery, glass, and 
chemicals. Manchester is the commercial 
center and Liverpool the port Forty miles 
soutli, the North Staffordshire coal region 
has an old, established pottery mdustry 
which now imports its clay from southwest 
England. Further south, in the Midlands 
area, are many additional industries, includ- 
ing the manufacture of electrical goods, 
hardware, boots and shoes, automobiles, and 
cycles. Birmingham is the main center, 
though it is not on a coal field. To the 
southwest, the South Wales coal area sup- 
ports an important steel and tin-plate indus- 

Two major industrial districlwi^iire not di- 
rectly Imked with coal fleldil^lil^ llBel cen- 
ters on the Lincoln and LeSo^lfieAhfre iron- 
ore deposits, which produce about 14,000,000 
tons of steel a year, and London, to which 
industries producing clothing, boots and 
shoes, metal goods, and furniture, as well as 
printing estabhshments, and motion picture 
studios, have been attracted by a plentiful 
labor supply and marketing facilities. 

In Scotland industry is concentrated on the 
coal fields of the Scottish Lowlands, partic- 
ularly toward the west in the Glasgow area. 
Along the Clyde are famous shipyards; tex- 
tiles and machinery are manufactured in the 
vicinity of Glasgow and Dundee. Despite 
the limited natural resources of Scotland, 
an effort is being made to locate industry in 
the lowland area in order to ensure maxi- 
mum development of available resources. 

POPULATION 

On die island of Great Britain live SS^OO^OOO 
people in an area of slightly un<Ier 90,000 
squ^ miles. The density of populatiohln 
Gre^ Britain— over 540 persons per square 
ncgle — is greater tiian. that of the industrial- 
ized soqSiem New gngland state. Eng- 
land alone has a population density exceed-* 
ing that of either Belgium or the Nether- 
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lmjcls_, QQmmonly considered the acme of 
industrialized settlement London, with 8,- 
'(X)Q,000 people, is by far the largest city in 
Great Britain, but there are six other cities 
a population of 500,000 or more. Bir- 
mmgham (1,110,000), Glasgow (1,090,000), 
lyiverpool (890,000), Manchester (703,000), 
Sheffield (513,000), and Leeds (505,000). 
Actually, sixty per cent of the people of 
Great Britain live in cities or urban clusters 
with over 50,000 persons. 


HISTORICAL SEQUENCE 

Why should one of the great powers of the 
world have developed on this small island? 
This is an interesting problem for the po- 
htical geographer. A survey of British his- 
tory shows that three geographical factors 
have been partly responsible: 

1. Insulanty — a position detached from Eu- 
rope yet near enough to share in all cultural 
developments of the Contment, 

2 Favorable space relations — ^that is, an ad- 
vantageous location for contact with the rest of 
the habitable world. 

3. Uniquely located mineral resources. 

From time to time these three factors 
have varied both in importance and in the 
kind of influence they have exerted, and 
these changes make it possible to divide 
British history into several eras, terminat- 
ing for the purposes of this discussion with 
the outbreak of World War I in 1914 De- 
velopments after World War I are discussed 
in later parts of this chapter. 

Before 1066 — ^The period in Britain prior to 
10^ was one of cultural and racial immigra- 
tion at a time when the area was at the outer- 
most edge of the known world and its space 
relations were not advantageous* The move- 
ment of people in Europe was mainly from 
east to west, stemming principally from mi- 
grations originating in the steppes of Central 
Asia. AH major routes from tibe east ended 
near Britain. Along the southerly route, 


through lands bordering on the Mediter- 
ranean, came dark, long-headed Mediter- 
ranean people seeking the tin and gold of 
Cornwall and Wicklow. They left dolmens 
and stone circles such as those at Stone- 
henge and Salisbury as evidence of their 
movements and of their cultural affinity with 
the people of the Mediterranean. Later, by 
the same route, came the Romans and, still 
later, Christian missionaries. Just before the 
Roman conquest came the Celtic tribes and, 
later, from the coastal lowlands of the Baltic 
and North Seas came Angles, Saxons, Jutes, 
Danes, and Northmen. By the time the 
Normans arrived in 1066 the basic racial 
strains that were to form the English nation 
had already made their appearance. 

From 1066 to about 1550 — From the middle 
of the eleventh to the middle of the sixteenth 
century Britain advanced toward political 
unity. A comparison of British political con- 
ditions with those in Germany, Italy, or 
France during this period demonstrates how 
greatly insularity facilitated this progress. 
Political power centered in the London Basin 
and was gradually extended over the south- 
east lowland to the Irish Sea. In fact, the 
expansion of the English-speaking peoples 
pushed the earlier inhabitants back until 
they were penned in by the western high- 
lands. The latter folk, despite racial diver- 
sity, preserved the Celtic tongue, and a 
Celtic cultural zone came into being, linking 
together northwest Scotland, Ireland, the 
Lake District, Wales, and Cornwall. Once 
in control of the lowland, the Enghsh sought 
to subdue the people in the adjacent high- 
lands* Cornwall and the Lake District were 
easily detached from Wales, with a conse- 
quent loss of their Celtic culture. Wales, 
more compact, offered greater resistance and, 
despite die lack of a focus where resistance 
could be organized, maintained its identity. 
The English, like the Romans before them, 
moved along the northern and southern 
coastal plains out of the settled areas and 
qtikkly subjugated the tiigjhland. But Welsh 
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culture, protected by tbe relief of the region, 
persisted in the isolated valleys, and today 
about two per cent of the population speak 
only Welsh, with another forty-three per 
cent being bilingual. 

Scotland, in contrast to Wales, developed 
a natural settlement core in the Central Low- 
lands. This area, like eastern Britain, was 
settled by Angles, who drove the Celts into 
the norih and west and established an Eng- 
lish-speaking nation. Distant from the Lon- 
don Basin and well defended by the bleak 
Southern Uplands, the Scots successfully re- 
pelled all attacks from the south and re- 
tained their independence until the peaceful 
union of the crowns in 1607. 

Ireland, despite the seas between it and 
Great Britain, fell under English domination 
between the twelfth and fourteenth cen- 
turies. An English-speakmg aristocracy se- 
cured control of all the island except the 
extreme western seaboard. Although Eng- 
land was too preoccupied during the Hun- 
dred Years’ War and flie Wars of the Roses 
to maintain control, the Irish were too dis- 
united to organize the island into a single 
state and to secure complete independence. 
Later, under the Tudors, Protestant England 
began a second conquest Since Ireland 
had not been afiFected by the Reformation, 
this reconquest had all the bitterness of a 
religious war. Again English immigrants 
settled the conquered lands, and a large mi- 
gration of Scots into Northern Ireland estab- 
lished a cultural minority that ever since 
has been a political problem. 

In the period of nation making from 1066 
to 1550 distinct geographic advantages fa- 
vored Britain s growth as a power. Separa- 
tion from the Continent by the English 
Channel reduced the danger of external at- 
tack; at tihe same time the proximity of Eng- 
land to the Continent had significant eco- 
nomic effects. Southern Britain faced Elan- 
ds, a node of medieval trade routes and a 
country in which a textile industry flourished 
early. English sheep, pastured on the chalk 


and limestone grasslands directly across the 
Channel from Flanders, produced excellent 
wool much desired by the Flemish. Ex- 
ports of wool to Flanders began, and soon 
English wool was being sold in northern 
Italy and the ports of northern Europe. 
Later the manufacture of woolen goods was 
started in East Anglia (worsteds) and in the 
scarp-face valleys of the Cots wolds (broad- 
cloth and serges), and cloth soon replaced 
raw wool as the chief export. By ^e flf- 
teentli century British cloth improved in 
quality and soon surpassed the production of 
die Flemish textile industry. By the mid- 
sixteenth century Britain had established a 
firm foundation for industrial enterprise at 
home and appeared well prepared to engage 
in competition for overseas trade. ' ^ * 

From about 1550 to American Indepenb- 
ENCE — The age of exploration and the dis- 
covery of the New World transformed the 
space relations of Europe. Britain, till then 
tucked away in a comer of the Old World, 
suddenly found herself in the very center 
of the land surface of the globe. The grad- 
ual adjustment and the growing skill of her 
people in seamanship, industry, and trade 
now bore fruit. British sailors explored the 
new seaways, colonies were planted m North 
America and the Caribbean, and trading 
stations were scattered at strategic points 
throughout the Orient. 

All European countries with an Atlantic 
frontage shared the new opportunities, but 
not all had Britain’s advantages. Spain and 
Portugal, first in the field, through overex- 
pansion and an adverse combination of po- 
litical, economic, and social factors, quickly 
lost their initial drive and stagnated, Hol- 
land, a more vigorous rival, was hampered 
by its small size and the long struggle against 
Spain. France alone offered serious com- 
petition to Britain, and a duel between the 
two powers lasted down to 1815. But the 
odds were with Britain. Loss of Calais in 
1558, the last remaining foothold on the Con- 
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tinent, finally had freed Britain from con- 
tinental ambitions and from the need of a 
costly standing army. Henceforth, British 
energies were concentrated in the colonial 
field, and British wealth was devoted to the 
building of a large navy. France, on the 
other hand, firmly embedded in the Con- 
tinent, could not renounce territorial claims 
in Europe so easily, the French frontier to 
the northeast was a constant source of danger 
from invasion as w^ell as a lure to ambitious 
French monarchs. With France preoccupied 
by conflicting interests at home, Britain 
triumphed in North America and India, and 
her first empire was established — an empire 
including eastern North Amenca, several 
Caribbean islands, and trading stations in 
India and the Far East. But this empire 
lasted only a few years (1763-83). The 
loss of the American colonies brought the 
first empire to an end. 

From 1783 to 1870 — Following the colonial 
wars in North America Britain once more 
met the challenge of France — then under 
Napoleon’s guidmg genius — and successfully 
led a coalition of powers (1803-15) to end 
the Napoleonic threat. With the close of 
the Napoleonic Era in 1815 England turned 
to her domestic problems while continental 
countries of Europe were involved in post- 
war reconstruction and the struggle for na- 
tional unity. The United States was ab- 
sorbed in its own westward expansion and 
the growing dissension between the North 
and the South, 

Without fear of competition^ either po- 
litical or military, Britain forged ahead. At 
home, agricultural and industrial processes 
were completely reorganized. More and 
more attention was given to the efficient use 
of the land until the present agricultural pat- 
tern was establidbed. In industry a more 
rapid and more far-reaching revolution took 
place. The use of steam power, made pos- 
sible by the invention of machines r&ing coal 
as a source of fuel for power, drewlndustry 


from the rivers to the coal fields. Produc- 
tion expanded, foreign trade flourished, and 
overseas markets were staked out. The In- 
dustrial Revolution raised Great Britain to a 
dommant position in world commerce and 
industry. 

Overseas, the acquisition of naval bases 
and coaling stations along the world’s trade 
routes enabled British sea power to bring 
vast areas under the Union Jack. A second 
empire arose on the scattered relics of the 
first. Into the wide expanse of temperate 
lands poured a steady stream of English 
emigrants, especially into Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand, and South Africa — all areas of 
sparse population. In India, however, Great 
Britain took over control of a populous sub- 
contment from the decadent Mogul em- 
perors. Britain also established trading 
ports along the African coast and along the 
east coastal area of China. Strategic in this 
imperial growth were the key strongholds at 
Gibraltar, Suez, and Singapore. 

Through political control Britain reshaped 
the economies of colonial areas to fit her own 
pattern. The cloth industry of Northern 
Ireland had already been killed; by the 
nineteenth century the Indian trade in tex- 
tiles shared the same fate. First, tariffs to 
protect Lancashire’s development destroyed 
the British market for Indian calicos. Then, 
when Lancashire cottons invaded the Indian 
market, similar protection was denied the 
native industry. Various colonial areas sup- 
plied the raw materials for British industries, 
which in turn supplied needed manufactures 
for a world-wide market. 

In world affairs Britain avoided foreign 
entanglements that might impede or obstruct 
peaceful development. Thus Britain tended 
to exploit her insularity to the utmost and 
withdraw into "^splendid isolation.’’ From 
the age of Queen Elizabeth to the end of 
the nineteendi century British foreign policy 
reduced to its simplest form is se^ to have 
been successfully guided by three cardinal 
principles: 
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1. The preservation of a balance of power in 
Europe that would ensure no single power 
achieving hegemony in that Continent 

2 The safeguarding of the mdependence of 
the Low Countries — ^that cockpit of Europe 
which if held by any great power, would menace 
the London Basin and threaten British control of 
the narrow seas. 

S. The maintenance of naval supremacy and 
preservation of that freedom of the seas which 
would allow British trade to expand peacefully. 

In general, the nineteenth century witnessed 
an era of Pax Bntannica founded on the in- 
dustrial strength of the Isles, the British 
fleet, and the world-wide British Empire. 

From 1870 to 1914 — ^The year 1870 roughly 
marks the end of Britain s period of uncon- 
tested expansion. In the half century that 
followed, British imperial supremacy was 
seriously challenged m several areas. In 
Europe, Germany and Italy were at last uni- 
fied, and in the Pacific, Japan emerged as a 
new power. Continental European and 
American industrial resources were being ex- 
ploited and developed, and formidable rivals 
appeared in markets hitherto controlled by 
the British. As their trade expanded and 
their political ambitions grew, the new in- 
dustrial powers of Europe increased their 
efforts to carve out empires in the colonial 
areas of Africa and the marginal parts of 
Asia. Britain also took part m this impe- 
rialist drive, and by 1914 emerged with an 
empire covering one fifth of the world land 
area and one fourth of its population. The 
new acquisitions were for the most part 
tropical lands, peopled by tribes with a 
primitive type of culture. Extension of po- 
litical control over areas of this type raised 
perplexing problems of colonial achninistra- 
tion, most of whieh are still unsolved. 

Germany, more ridhly endowed in tech- 
nology and skills than many of her neigh- 
bors, soon outstripped all competitors in in- 
dustrial development The smrch for a 
**place in the sun*" brought Germany into 
conflict with British hiterests everywhere. 


On the Continent the rise of German mili- 
tary power threatened to upset the delicate 
balance of power and to force Britam to 
leave her splendid isolation in favor of an 
alhance with old rivals — France and Russia. 
Exports from Germany were invading British 
markets all over the world. The Drang 
nach Osten (drive to the east), with the 
planned Berlin-to-Baghdad Railway, threat- 
ened Bntains commercial and political hold 
on the Near and Middle East, and the naval 
race jeopardized British supremacy on the 
seas. By 1914 the situation was critical. 
When at last the attack on Belgium threat- 
ened to establish Germany on the southern 
shore of the narrow seas, Bntain declared 
war, not so much to protect a small nation 
agamst a powerful aggressor as to safeguard 
that basis on which for nearly three centuries 
British pohtical and economic life had 
rested. 

IMPACT OF GLOBAL CONFLICT 

From 1914 to 1945 — |rhe result of two 
global wars has been the virtual destruction 
of the basis of British supremacy and a 
changed pattern of power relationships, 
which have forced the nation to redefine its 
position. Quite apart from the wars, how- 
ever, an unbalanced economy with an ex- 
treme dependence on foreign trade had 
already seriously unpaired Britain's position 
as a world power!^ 

Economic Development (Toward the close 
of the nineteenth century wheat from the 
farm lands of the New World appeared on 
the world market Wheat from the Western 
Hemisphere was far cheaper than that grown 
in the wet climate and leached forest soils 
of Western Europe.^ Moreover, mechanized 
methods of cultivation increased the produc- 
tivity and returns from lands across the At- 
lantic. Thus an agricultural crisis was pre- 
cipitate^ France and Germany protected 
their agriculture by tariffs. Denmark re- 
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tained free trade and developed an export 
dairy trade based on imported fodder ^Bnt- 
ain had previously decided against agricul- 
tural tariffs, preferring the free import of 
foodstuffs, for lower livmg costs meant lower 
production costs at home and greater com- 
petitive strength abroad. Nonetheless, free 
import of gram hit British agriculture badly, 
throwing large areas out of productior^ 
Some abandoned gram lands were left m 
grass; others became estates of the new m- 
diistrial aristocracy ^y 1914 the drift of 
rural people to the towns had left only seven 
per cent of the population engaged in agri- 
culture (compared with thirty-one per cent 
in Germany). More and more food was 
imported from abroad and paid for with ex- 
ports of manufactured goods, with services, 
such as shippmg, and with foreign invest- 
ments. J 

For many decades Britain had loaned 
other nations the capital with which to 
build railways, roads, and factories; by 1914 
^foreign investments amounted to $20,000,- 
000,000. It was largely earnings from 
mese investments that envied Britain to pay 
for a long list of imports and thus redress 
the foreign-trade deficit.^ Furthermore, Lon- 
don, as the leading financial center of the 
world, earned large commissions for financial 
transactions. To this income were added 
the earnings of the British merchant marine, 
which handled a substantial part of world 
trade. 

World peace was essential for such an 
economy to function, fWar, which inter- 
rupted the flow of forei^ trade, was a dis- 
aster in that it shut off overseas markets and 
devoured profits normally used to increase 
investments abroad and sustain the flow of 
imports. Britain experienced just such seri- 
ous losses during World War I, when its for- 
mer overseas markets were form! to find 
other sources of supply.^ The prewar trade 
structure was not reconstructed after tte 
war; previous markets were either in the 
hands of competitors or were supplied hy 


home industries behind high tariff walls. 
The British realized that drastic adjustment 
was imperative. 

Weaknesses. A re-examination of the three 
factors that influenced the earlier stages of 
Britain’s development so strongly shows that 
their importance began to dimmish in the 
years following World War I. First, aerial ( 
warfare h ad reduced the strategic value of 
insularity, and economic separation from the 
continental market had become a handicap. 
Ports, such as Liverpool and London, had 
far smaller hinterlands than their continehta] 
rivals, such as Antwerp and Hamburg, which 
could tap the trade of regions much larger 
than the whole of the Bntish Isles. 

Second, in several ways the space relations | 
of Britain were changed for the worse. De- 
velopment of Pacific routes and the growing 
importance of Pacific nations detracted from 
the paramount importance of the Atlantic. 
In addition, the British agreement with the 
United States to accept parity in the ratio 
of capital ships marked passing of Brit- 
ish supremacy in sea power. Nearer home 
the appearance of a virtually independent 
and not too friendly Irish republic exposed 
the isles to the possibility of an enemy at- 
tack by sea and air power in event of war. 

Last the co al resources we re gradually^ 
being depleted! GieS"nresSrves still re-\ 
m^ed, but long and often wasteful ex- 
ploitation was necessitating deeper pits and 
higher mining costs at a time when com- 
petition from areas with newer and better 
equipment was becoming critical. More- 
over, the world market for coal was diminish- 
ing as petroleum found greater uses in in- 
dustry, sea-borne shipping, and the heating 
of homes. Of this new source of power, 
Britain bad virtually none. Such drastic 
changes in fuel supplies cut British coal ex- 
ports from about 100,000,000 tons in 1913 
to 76,000,000 in 1930. 

At the same time one must also bear in 
mind the great expenditure on armaments 
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and defense necessitated by the existence 
of the Commonwealth-Empire. From 1884 
to 1931 Britain spent on armaments alone 
$53,000,000,000; whereas the total value of 
colonial trade was only $89,000,000,000. Be- 
tween 1921 and 1931 the average annual ex- 
penditure on arms was $590,000,000, a signifi- 
cant figure for that period. 

Strength, Despite an unfortunate setback 
in her international position, Britain still had 
many assets The first was the momentum 
attributable to an early start in industriali- 
zation, including long industrial tradition 
and experience, well-equipped training and 
technical schools, accumulated knowledge of 
foreign markets, and many long-established 
commercial links. After World War I Brit- 
ain still retained over $15,000,000,000 in for- 
eign investments, and her shipping had been 
increased by the addition of the German 
mercantile marine as part of the peace set- 
tlement following the war. 

A second asset was the Commonwealth- 
Empire (see table on pages 256-57). Within 
the limits of this great political structure one 
must distinguish between self-governmg Do- 
minions and dependent areas. In the for- 
mer group the economically independent 
units often followed high-tariff policies in 
order to foster young industries. Neverthe- 
less, they generally acknowledged Britain s 
political leadership for strategic reasons and 
shared defense costs. There was also an 
economic link. The Dominions tended to 
seek British capital and to use the London 
money market; in turn, British goods were 
^ven preferential tariff rates, and the large 
groups of citizens of English origin provided 
a ready market for home-country products. 

In the dependent part of the Empire — ^that 
is, India and the Crown colonies — economic 
life was generally controlled to the advantage 
of Britaio. This advantage held true, even 
though Britain had long advocated an open- 
door policy In colonial territories and, with 
minor exceptions, had applied it in her own. 


The use of Enghsh as the official language, 
the linking of the currency to sterling, and 
the tendency, other things being equal, to 
give public works contracts to British firms 
all combined to preserve the favorable trade 
position between Britain and her dependent 
possessions. Moreover, the bulk of the 
trade between Britain and the Empire was 
carried in ships flying the British flag. Thus, 
the Empire was a great asset, important both 
for trade and for reinvestment of capital. 

Economic Dilemma, The British economy 
needed revitalizing to offset a weakened 
world-trade position, stiff political competi- 
tion, and heavy expenditures for defense 
measures. Two solutions could possibly al- 
leviate the unfavorable situation. 

First, there could be direct participation in 
world organization, entailing political and 
economic cooperation within the framework 
of the League of Nations and providing the 
initial step in the creation of a United States 
of Europe. This pohcy had many support- 
ers, but the governing class, trained in the 
tradition of splendid isolation, viewed corp- 
mitments in Europe as signs of weakness and 
as fraught with the dangers of entangle- 
ment. 

Second, the solution might lie in the weld- 
ing of the Empire into a self-contained eco- 
nomic unit, surrounded by high tariff walls. 
For a century British electors had consist- 
ently rejected tariffs and as late as 1923 had 
defeated the Conservative Government on 
that very issue. But under the pressure of 
the American high-tariff policy, Dominion 
demands and Conservative policies com- 
bined at the Ottawa Conference in 1932 to 
impose a preferential-tariff system and thus 
terminate an era of free trade. 

This latter policy, however, was geographi- 
cally, historically, and economically imprac- 
ticable. First, the Empire was not, and 
could riot be, a completely self-supporting 
unit; so trade with non-Empire areas was 
always essential Second, the Dominions, 
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though eager to secure the British market 
for food and raw material, were much too 
eager to develop their own industries to 
remove all tariffs on British manufactures. 
Britain herself faced obstacles of greater 
magnitude. Only one third of her trade was 
within the Empire, the remainder was 
divided almost equally between Europe and 
tlie rest of the world. Immediate reorgani- 
zation of such a trade pattern was impos- 
sible. Even had the Empire been able to 
supply all of the British necessities, the 
greater transport costs in bringing these 
products from distant points would have 
created serious deficits in trade balances. 
Moreover, tariffs on products imported from 
countries in which Britain had large invest- 
ments would create difBculties in the interest 
payments that normally entered as export 
commodities rather than gold. So clumsy a 
policy benefited the Empire little, if at all. 

Geopolitical Dangers, Changed conditions 
also forced Britain to devise new policies 
in the political field. Naval supremacy was 
forever lost. Even though friendly relations 
with the United States might be assumed, 
the naval programs of Japan and Italy were 
matters of grave concern. The life lines of 
the Empire were menaced, not only by the 
expansion of potentially hostile navies, but 
also by the possibility of attacks by land- 
based planes. 

The Mediterranean route especially was 
endangered. Gibraltar no longer stood im- 
pregnable, isolated as it was in a hostile 
hinterland and threatened across the Strait 
by Spanish power in Morocco. The defen- 
sive strength of Malta, midway in the Medi- 
terranean, was curtailed by the Italian fortifi- 
cation of adjacent Pantelleria. Britain^ s hold 
on the Suez Canal was similarly threatened 
by a rising tide of Arab nationalism and 
growing hostility throughout the Arab world. 
Altogether the Mediteironean route, the 
strategic life line of the Empire, seemed to 
be extremely vulnerable, and one group of 


British strategists even advised its complete 
abandonment m event of war, with tlie re- 
routing of all trade from the East (about 
fifty per cent of the British total) around 
the Cape of Good Hope. Despite plans for 
redirecting traffic in this manner, Britain 
strengthened its Mediterranean possessions 
as bases from which an enemy could be 
harassed, military events m World War II 
proved the wisdom of this policy. 

In Europe, British policy was vacillating 
and futile. The Treaty of Versailles had 
tended to ‘Tialkanize’" Europe, a result that 
at first seemed to simplify Britain s tradi- 
tional role as the balancer of the Continent. 
But with the spread of economic nationalism 
came the need for some form of international 
cooperation. The United States was not a 
member of the League of Nations. France, 
dominated by the age-old fear of the north- 
east frontier, was too preoccupied in keeping 
Germany weak. Britain, the obvious nation 
to assert leadership and give direction, did 
nothing. 

In face of the magnitude of the task of 
postwar readjustment, Britain reverted to the 
defense of the status quo. Geographical in- 
sularity dominated British thinking. Thus 
Britain abandoned a strong European policy 
for one of greater Empire solidarity, and 
thereby opened the way for the rise of the 
Third Reich. Rather than take steps to pre- 
vent one power from dominating Europe, 
Britain remained militarily weak and viewed 
the threat of Bolshevik Russia as a counter- 
weight to the rising power of Nazi Germany. 
British statesmen could not decide which 
menace was the greater; some even wel- 
comed Nazi Germany as a possible anti- 
Bolshevik ally. Because Britain's leaders 
temporized, the nation once again was 
obliged to fight to break German domination 
of Europe, 

PcmwAB BBixAijsf--^ictOty in World War 
II solv^ none of Britain's economic or po- 
litical ills. Indeed, the war merely accen- 
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British Commonwealth and Empire Territories: Area, Population, and Political Status 


Territories 

Area 

( in sq mi ) 

Population 
( latest estimate ) 

Political Status 

Commonwealth areas 

Austraha 

2,974,581 

9,000,000 

Dominion 

Canada 

3,577,163 

15,000,000 

Domimon 

Ceylon 

25,332 

8,105,000 

Dominion 

Inia 

1,269,640 

376,750,000 

Repubhc 

New Zealand 

103,740 

2,088,000 

Dommion 

Pakistan 

364,737 

75,800,000 

Repubhc 

Umon of South Africa 

472,685 

13,629,000 

Domimon 

Afnca 

Basutoland 

11,716 

600,000 

High Commission Terr. 

Bechuanaland Protectorate 

275,000 

298,000 

High Commission Terr, 

Bntish Cameroons 

34,081 

1,500,000 

Trusteeship 

Bntish Togoiand 

13,041 

416,000 

Trusteeship 

Central African Federation a 
Northern Rhodesia 

288,130 

2,071,800 

Protectorate 

Nyasaland 

47,404 

2,483,800 

Protectorate 

Southern Rhodesia 

150,333 

2,110,000 

Self-govemmg Colony 

Gambia 

4,003 

289,600 

Colony & Protectorate 

Gold Coast b 

78,802 

4,062,000 

Colony & Protectorate 

Kenya 

224,960 

5,947,000 

Colony & Protectorate 

Nigena 

339,169 

30,000,000 

Colony & Protectorate 

Sierra Leone 

27,925 

2,000,000 

Colony & Protectorate 

SomaHand 

68,000 

640,000 

Protectorate 

Swaziland 

6,705 

210,000 

High Commission Terr. 

Tanganyika 

362,688 

8,196,000 

Trusteeship 

Uganda 

93,981 

5,425,000 

Protectorate 

Zanzibar and Pemba 

1,020 

274,000 

Protectorate 

Atlantic Ocean 

Falkland Islands ( and depend- 
encies) 

4,618 

2,200 

Colony 

South Georgia 

1,600 

1,500 


South Orkneys 

240 

— 


South Shetlands 

1,800 

— 


St Helena and Ascension Island 

81 

5,070 

Colony 

Tnstan da Cunha 

38 

275 

Dependency of St, Helena 

Caribbean area 

Bahamas 

4,404 

85,000 

Colony 

Barbados 

166 

221,000 

Colony 

Bermuda 

21 

39,300 

Colony 

Bntish Guiana 

83,000 

459,000 

Colony 

Bntish Honduras 

8,866 

72,000 

Colony 

Jamaica (and dependencies) 

4,411 

1,487,000 

Colony 

Cayman Islands 

100 

7,600 

Turks and Caicos 

166 

6,600 


Lieeward Islands « 

Antigua 

m 

49,000 

Presidency 

Montserrat 

82 

13,000 

Presidency 
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British Commonwealth and Empire Temtories — continued 


Territories 

Area 

( m sq mi ) 

Population 
( latest estimate ) 

Political Status 

Canbbean area (continued) 

St Chnstopher-Ne\is- 
Anguilla 

153 

52,000 

Presidency 

Virgin Islands 

67 

7,400 

Presidency 

Trimdad and Tobago 

1,980 

678,300 

Colony 

Windward Islands 

Dominica 

305 

56,000 

Colony 

Grenada 

133 

83,000 

Colony 

St Lucia 

238 

84,000 

Colony 

St Vmcent 

150 

72,000 

Colony 

Far East 

Brunei 

2,226 

53,000 

Protected State 

Hong Kong (mcl Kowloon 
area) 

391 d 

2,250,000 

Colony 

Malaya, Federation of 

50,690 

5,888,600 

Protected State 

North Borneo 

29,387 

360,000 

Colony 

Sarawak 

47,071 

592,000 

Colony 

Smgapore 

224 

1,121,000 

Colony 

Christmas Island 

62 

1,900 


Cocos-Keelmg Islands 

6 

625 

i 

Indian Ocean 

Aden (incl Penm) 

80 

150, (K)0 

Colony 

Aden Protectorate 

112,000 

800,000 

Protectorate 

Maidive Islands 

115 

93,000 

Protected State 

Mauntius (with dependencies) 

809 

530,000 

Colony 

Seychelles 

156 

88,000 

Colony 

Mediterranean area 

Cyprus 

8,572 

514.0(K) 

Self-governing Colony 

Gibraltar 

2.25 

24,600 

Colony 

Malta and Gozo 

122 

317,000 

Colony 

Western Pacific 

Fiji 

7,040 

317,0(K1 

Colony 

New Hebrides 

5,700 

53,000 

Anglo-French Condominium 

Pitcairn 

2 

125 

Colony 

Tonga 

269 

50,000 

Protected State 

Western Pacific High Com- 
mission Temtones 

Gilbert and Ellice Islands 

869 

38,000 

Cqlony 

British Solomon Islands 

11,500 

99,000 

Protectorate 


» Members of Central African Federation under Act of Jrdy 14, 1958. The eapitd of the Federal State 
is at Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia. 

** To become a Dominion in 1957 under the new name Ghana. ^ 

« The presidencies of the Leeward Islands formed a federaticm in 1871, which lasted to 1955, wl^n it was 
announced that the federation would be abolished. The Secretary of State for Colonies announcNsd the for- 
mation of new constitutions. 

^ Hong Kong Island is 82 square miles in area. 
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tuated and deepened the decline and read- 
justment m its power status, a transforma- 
tion long evident between the two wars. 
The cost of the wars, amounting to one 
fourth of the national wealth, was just short 
of disastrous. Britain extricated itself with 
the greatest difficulty, being forced to adopt 
socialist measures at home and stringent 
controls over foreign trade. Nonetheless, 
the record of postwar recovery is most im- 
pressive. Within five years Britam settled 
foreign-debt accounts, owed principally to 
Canada and the United States, which totaled 
$5,000,000,0001 In the same period mcome 
from overseas investment, a major portion of 
which was liquidated during the war, re- 
turned to the prewar level. Also by 1950 
Britain had recaptured its 1939 shipping ton- 
nage of 22,000,000 tons, one third of which 
was lost in the war. \ Careful reconstruction 
policies gradually improved Bntain s basic 
position in world trade! 

Yet these achievements cannot overcome 
e more serious weaknesses in British econ- 
omy. Dependence on imports, particularly 
from the dollar area, has continued to in- 
crease, and stiff competition is developing 
for markets abroad. A drastic change in 
the world price structure has thrown the 
whole export industry of Britain out of focus. 
The cost of imported items has increased at 
a greater rate than the mcome earned by 
manufactures exported. In effect, Britain in 
1950 had to export eighty per cent more in 
volume than in 1938 to pay for the same 
volume of imports. Added to this draw- 
back is the prospect of serious competition 
with West Germany, an efficient producer 
for the world market.| 

^In part owing to war damages and the 
diversion of efforts into the reconditioning 
of factories, Britain lost markets through 
failure to deliver goods promptly^ Compe- 
tition with other countries is also keen. Re- 
cently, when certain Japanese cloth re- 
entered the West African market, it was 


offered at one fourth the price charged by 
the English for the same grade of material. 
Along wuth the ever-contmuing trade deficit 
goes a defense expenditure that further adds 
to the deficit at a high figure of $2,800,000,- 
000 . 

Present-day Economy, What can Britam 
do? It seems clear that reliance can no 
longer be placed on either the old staples 
(for example, cotton textiles) or the high- 
quahty goods produced by individual crafts- 
men for the cultured leisure class of Europe, 
as in prewar days. Britain’s best markets 
today are in the newer countries which de- 
mand mass-produced goods: radios, tele- 
vision sets, refrigerators, automobiles, motor 
scooters. Among these newer products 
Britam must concentrate on those in which 
the cost of raw materials is a small part of 
the selling price.^ Jet aeroplanes, for exam- 
ple, which bring $100,000 to $200,000 for 
every ton of material used in them, are a 
better line than cars which bring only $3,000. 
To develop these hnes, however, requires 
heavy capital expenditure and a substantial 
outlay on research and the training of 
workers. 

On the whole Britain’s dependence on for- 
eign markets is inescapable. It is unlikely 
that Great Britain can attain a balance in 
trade unless the volume of world trade ex- 
pands and multilateral arrangements permit 
British goods to enter both sterling and non- 
sterling areas. 

Bntain in the World Order, i Changing space 
relations since World War II have affected 
Britain and forcibly caused a different po- 
litical attitude. London is now more remote 
from the great power centers of the world, 
for Washington and Moscow have come to 
the fore, whereas Berlin, Paris, and Rome are 
now secondary, rather than primary, in, im- 
portance. Britain, then, might be said to 
occupy a peripheral position in respect to 
the bipolar centers of world power — ^that is. 
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Washington and Moscow. The geographic 
position of the Isles in relation to the Con- 
tinent, formerly a source of security, in mid- 
tv^’^entieth century renders them vulnerable 
to external assaults. A continental land 
power overshadows the strength of an off- 
shore island, and sea power itself is no longer 
a determinant in world-power status,^ This 
situation has increased Britain's willingness 
to cooperate with Western Europe. 

Only in 1940, with Churchills dramatic 
offer of a union with France, did Britain re- 
verse its traditional insularity. After the 
war, however, British leadership avoided po- 
htical integration with the Continent, ex- 
cept for treaties of mutual cooperation with 
Western Europe. 

In 1948 Britain joined France and Benelux 
in the Brussels Treaty Organization — a fifty- 
year alliance, with agreements to foster cul- 
tural and economic cooperation. Though 
this action may be considered merely a mod- 
em version of the traditional policy of pro- 
tecting the Low Countries, it has saddled 
Britain with greater responsibilities than she 
has ever been willing to accept Likewise 
the London and Pans Agreements for the re- 
armament of West Germany commit Britain 
to maintain troops on the Continent How- 
ever, Britain's willingness to accept com- 
mitments in Europe does not extend far, 
as is evident from her refusal to join the 
European Coal and Steel Community. This 
cautious attitude, productive of much dis- 
appointment in Europe, results from Brit- 
ain's connection with the Commonwealth. 
All the Dominions have endorsed the con- 
cept of a Western European union along 
the present Knes, but this does not mean 
that Britain can play a more active part on 
the Continent without weakening Com- 
monwealth ties. 

The Dominions, despite independence in 
respect to war and foreign policy, are closely 
associated with Britain, What would be 
their position if Britain Joined a European 


federation? The supreme allegiance of a 
Canadian or Australian would still be to 
the British Crowm, but for an Englishman 
loyalty to the Crown would be superseded 
by loyalty to the new authority. In the 
councils of the united Europe, Britain would 
be a separate entity apart from the Do- 
minions; from the Commonwealth stand- 
point Britain w’^ould be shackled by her 
commitments to the European government. 

Similarly in economic affairs, Britain as a 
member of a European customs union would 
continue imperial preference to the Do- 
minions only if they entered the union. 
But would the Dommions desire to be in- 
volved in Europe? And if they did so 
desire, would the continental powers wel- 
come their entry and the resultant domi- 
nance of the British group? 

There is also the proposal that Britain 
should lead a third bloc (the Common- 
wealth), and it is argued that in this capac- 
ity it should adopt the same attitude to- 
ward European unity that it adopted nearly 
100 years ago toward Italian unity — 
friendly encouragement without active par- 
ticipation. A more extreme poKey, ad- 
vocated by some, favors a united Europe as 
the only possible third power bloc between 
the United States and the USSR, in which 
Britain would take the lead in unification. 

Britain's indecision between these policies 
has held back European cooperation and, 
in retrospect, may appear as harmful as was 
its similar indecision in the interwar period. 
A further complication is the development 
of the Atlantic community. Membership in 
NATO has forged a link with the United 
States, and Britain may continue to gravi- 
tate toward stronger transadantio relations. 
It is perhaps sigiiificant that the possibility 
of this has been discussed in British circles, 
one writer actually stating that though union 
with the United States is at present inad- 
visable, if danger of conflict lasts another 
century, such a union wiH be inescapable* 
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Thus Britain, close to, but not actually a political problems rooted in its space re- 
part of, continental Europe and facing the lations, which make several orientations pos- 
Atlantic, finds its most difficult, persistent sible but none inevitable. 


THE ISLAND OF IRELAND 


GEOGRAPHIC BACKGROUND 

One third the size of Great Britain, or only 
slightly larger than West Virginia, Ireland 
is a central plain within a frame of moun- 
tains, The mountains are detached frag- 
ments of those in western Britam, and sup- 
port the same natural vegetation. The low- 
land is formed of limestone over which he 
impermeable glacial deposits. Absence of 
slope and poor drainage cause the numerous 
bogs for which Ireland is noted. Although 
the drainage is better near the coast and in 
the valleys of the highland rim, constant 
high humidity and cool summers favor grass 
radier than cereals. As a result, well over 
half the land of Ireland is in rough or per- 
manent pasture, and forage crops in all 
parts support large numbers of cattle, horses, 
sheep, and pigs. These farm animals and 
their products are the main source of Ire- 
land's wealth. Because lack of good trans- 
portation facihties has handicapped the 
dairy industry, beef cattle are more im- 
portant than dairy herds. Of the few crops 
grown, potatoes and oats lead in production. 

Ireland lacks important sources of power, 
and thus is handicapped both in industriali- 
zation and in surface transportation. De- 
spite the abundance of peat (brown coal) 
in bogs that dot the Msh landscape, its 
inferior quality makes it unsuitable for in- 
dustrial use in competition with English 
coal. Most of the industries that do exist 
are in Northern Ireland, linen (County 
Down) and shipbuflding (Belfast) ranking 
as . the two most important Elsewhere, 
there is only the processing of agricultural 


products: bacon curing, butter and cheese 
making, brewing, and gram milling. 

The population of 4,300,000 — small in 
comparison with that of Great Britain — is 
mainly rural and widely scattered. Of the 
total, about 3,000,000 live in the Republic 
of Ireland and about 1,300,000 in Northern 
Ireland. The latter, as mentioned before, 
is a part of the United Kingdom. The 
density of population for the island as a 
whole is not high as measured against that 
of Western Europe, but it is much greater 
than that of Indiana or Michigan. Each 
of the two political divisions of the island 
has one metropolitan center. Dublin, capital 
of the Irish Republic (700,000); and Belfast, 
capital of Northern Ireland (450,000). 
Several secondary cities, all between 25,000 
and 80,000 in population, lie along the sea- 
coast: Cork, Limerick, and Waterford in 
Ireland, and Londonderry in Northern Ire- 
land. 

In 1846 the island of Ireland had a popu- 
lation of 8,500,000, most of whom lived in 
the central and southern part of the island. 
Thus the present population is only half 
what it was in the middle of the nine- 
teenth century. The decrease was prima- 
rily brought about by a great ^potato 
famine.'' Because of heavy emigration to 
America, the United States today has an 
Irish population four times greater than that 
of the entire island of Ireland. 

HISTORICAL SURVEY 

Early in the Christian era, Ireland consisted 
of five kingdoms (Ulster, North Leinster, 
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South Leinster, Munster, and Connaught), 
each under its own. ruler. In the fifth cen- 
tury St. Patrick, who brought Christianity to 
the country, became its patron samt. By the 
seventh century the Irish had progressed cul- 
turally to the point where they were the 
most advanced group in northern Europe. 
During the next several centuries thereafter 
the country suffered a long senes of disrupt- 
ing invasions, from which die native Celts re- 
ceived an intermingling of Saxon, Norman, 
Danish, and English blood. In the middle 
of the twelfth century the Pope assigned 
all Ireland to the English Crown, and Henry 
II became 'Xord of Ireland”; but native 
sectional rule continued, and English domi- 
nation over the entire island became com- 
plete only in the seventeenth century. 
From that period do^vm to the present cen- 
tury Irish Catholic tenant farmers have bit- 
terly opposed the injustices and oppression 
of &e absentee British Protestant landlords. 
Added to the constant upheavals growing 
out of internal racial and religious cleavages 
has been the continual struggle for freedom 
from the English Crown. 

RECENT POLITICAL DEVELOPMENTS 

In 1920 Ireland was granted home rule, with 
the status of a Dominion. At the same time 
six Ulster counties of Northern Ireland were 
permitted to set up a parliament separate 
from that of Southern Ireland and to retam 
closer relations with Great Britain. In 1922 
the twenty-six counties of Eire accepted 
Dominion status "for the time being,” but 
the constitutional links were gradually sev- 
ered,^ In 1949, with the passing of the Re- 
public of Ireland Act, Eire formally seceded 
from the Ckimmonwealth, and the Irish Re- 
public was proclaimed. It is now an in- 
dependent, democratic state with a presi-^ 


^ The name *"Eire” was adopt^ in ISST in pr^r- 
ence to Insh Free State. Though technically a 
DomMon, no one officiaBy used the titles 


dent, a senate, and a house of representatives 
in control of its national hfe. 

Northern Ireland also has its own parha- 
ment and a considerable degree of local 
autonomy, but the governor is appointed by 
Britain. The local government exercises 
wide powders m aU fields save those affecting 
foreign relations and a few other reserved 
subjects, such as defense and communica- 
tions (stamps and postal services). In ad- 
dition, Northern Ireland sends twelve rep- 
resentatives to the British House of Com- 
mons. 

With partition, the Republic has put spe- 
cial emphasis on developing its own national 
character. Erse (Gaelic) has been made 
the official language of the Repubhc, and a 
vigorous campaign to revive it has been 
carried on. As yet the success of this cam- 
paign is doubtful. Erse-speaking areas 
(that is, where over eighty per cent of the 
people speak Erse) are lixnited to a few 
sections of the west coast. In two thirds of 
the country less than twenty-five per cent 
of the people speak Erse, and though chil- 
dren are taught the language in the schools, 
they lose it quickly after leaving, especially 
when it is not used in their homes. 

Religious differences between the two 
pohtical divisions have been accentuated. 
In the Republic, Roman Catholics have 
steadily increased in number~89.2 per cent 
of die total population in 1871; 93.4 per 
cent in 1936; and more than 94 per cent in 
1951. Cultural, and particularly religious, 
differences thus embitter relations between 
Ulster and the Republic. About one third 
of the people in Northern Ireland are Ro- 
man Catholic. The Catholic minority is too 
widely scattered to be incorporated into the 
Republic by a modification of the boundary, 
and the numbers involved make an exchange 
of minorities impracticable. 

The Republic refuses to accept the parti- 
tion of Ireland as permanent, and its new 
constitation applies in theory to the whole of 
Ireland. For its part, Northern Ireland, sup- 
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ported by Britain, steadily refuses to con- 
sider reunion. This dispute dominates all 
political issues, both local and international 
The Republic has raised the unification issue 
in the Council of Europe and has refused 
to join NATO so long as Northern Ireland 


refuses to leave the United Kingdom and 
jom it. Unless some solution can be found, 
there will remam a gap in the Atlantic de- 
fenses, and in the event of war Britain will 
agam have difficulty m controlling Atlantic 
shipping routes off the west coast of Ireland. 


Study Questions 


1. Define the terms: (a) United Kingdom, (b) 
Great Bntain, (c) England, (d) Bntish 
Isles, (e) British Empire, (f) Bntish Com- 
monwealth of Nations. 

2. What geographical factors have influenced 
the distribution of population m Great Brit- 
ain? 

3. What is the Celtic Culture Zone? How did 
it come into bemg^ Has it any importance 
in political geography today? 

4. What were the chief results of contact be- 
tween Bntam and Europe before the six- 
teenth century? 

5. Why did Bntain outstrip all other western 
European nations in the race for colonies? 

6. What were the three great eras of the British 
Empire? Did they differ in geographical 
character? 

7. Why did the power of Great Britain in inter- 
national affairs begin to decline after 1900? 


8. What are invisible exports? Explain their 
importance to Great Bntam. 

9 How did World War I affect the economy 
of Great Bntain? 

10 What is meant by “Empire free trade”? 
Was it a satisfactory policy^ 

11. Define the term "space relations.” How can 
space relations change^^ 

12. Are the major differences between Eire and 
Northern Ireland environmental, cultural, 
or strictly political^ Explain. 

13. Are pohticd and economic relations between 
Great Bntam and the Umted States likely 
to become closer or less close m the future? 
Justify your answer, 

14 To what extent has Bntain’s connection with 
the Commonwealth been an advantage? 

15 Assess the importance of the English Chan- 
nel m the pohtical development of Bntam. 



Fennoscandia 


The Bve countries of Fennoscandia^ — ^Nor- 
way, Sweden, Denmark, Finland, and Ice- 
land — occupy a place in world affairs out of 
proportion to their relatively small popula- 
tion* and modest military strength (see 
map on this page). Their international in- 
fluence is considerable for several reasons: 
a large number of their people have settled 
overseas, especially in the United States 
and Canada; the Scandinavian merchant 
fleets are prominent in world shipping; these 
small nations have much to show the world 
about stable, democratic government and 
the application of cooperative principles in 
production and trading; and, finally, they 
have made valuable contributions to the 


^Name denved from Finland and Scandinavia. 
The teim Scandinavia, or “Scandinavian countries,’^ 
IS nsed here to include Norway, Sweden, DenmaA, 
and Iceland, When Finland is to he induded, the 
term “northern countries** may also be anpkwed 
2 The total area is about 510,000 square miles, and 
the population is 19,000,000. 



arts and sciences and to technology. The 
world-renowned Nobel prizes, established 
l^, and in honor of, a Swedish inventor and 
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industrialist, are a reminder of the pre- 
eminence of the northern nations. 

Territories of the northern countries form 
a bridge across the Atlantic Ocean, stretch- 
ing from Canada to north central Europe 
and the USSR. Excluding the outlying is- 
lands, the Fennoscandian countries form a 
fairly compact unit, covering about 1,300 
miles from north to south and 700 miles 
from west to east. They surround the Baltic 
Sea on three sides and guard the entrance to 
that body of water from the North Sea. 
Fennoscandia stretches from southern Den- 
mark, at a latitude of about 55° North, cor- 
responding to that of central Labrador, to 
Norway's North Cape, 300 miles north of the 
Arctic Circle. 


SIMILARITIES AND DIFFERENCES 

Close histone ties and common cultural as- 
sociations umte the peoples of the five nations. 
Except for Finnish, the Scandinavian lan- 
guages are closely related to one another; 
die majority of the peoples are members of 
the Lutheran Church. There is an increas- 
ing tendency for the governments to co- 
ordinate their poheies in trade, cultural af- 
fairs, social questions, industrial develop- 
ment, and international affairs. But, al- 
though similar in many ways, these nations 
have individual characteristics, determined 
in part by their different locations and physi- 
cal environments. Thus their strategic situ- 
ations are far from being identical. 


NORWAY 


Norway lies open to the Atlantic Ocean and, 
as a result, is a maritime state. It is largely 
isolated from the mainland, since a high 
glaciated mountain range on the border 
between Norway and Sweden hinders com- 
munications between the two countnes. On 
the west and north is a deeply indented 
coastline cut by long, narrow ^‘ords, with 
scattered offshore islands. Confined largely 
to the coast, Norwegians became skilled 
fishermen and ideal recruits for the mer- 
chant marine and navy. The fjord coast- 
line makes military invasion from the sea 
hazardous except at a few places where 
broad valleys run far inland. Level land 
suitable for cultivation is rare except in the 
south around Oslo and to the north near 
Trondheim. 

Norway Is strongly influenced by an oce- 
anic type of climate, with a fairly small 
seasonal variation of temperature and ratiher 
heavy precipitation- Most of its 12,500 
miles of coastline is ice-free throu^out the 
year. Coastal Norway has the mfidest cli- 
mate of any part of the world of the same 


latitude. In the far north summer days are 
very long, favoring agriculture in areas be- 
yond the latitude normally adaptable to 
summer crops. At North Cape there is 
continuous daylight from May 15 to July 31; 
in midwinter the reverse is true — ^two 
months of almost complete darkness. 

ECONOMIC ACTIVITIES 

Agriculture is more important in Norway's 
economy than the small cultivable area 
(three per cent) would suggest. Available 
agricultural land is intensively cultivated, 
usually in small plots, of which almost none 
are more than fifty acres in area, and most 
are less than one tenth of that size. Less 
than one third of the population lives di- 
rectly off the land, and many farmers engage 
in other occupations as well. Sufficient 
dairy products, vegetables, and meat are 
produced for domestic needs, but grains are 
largely imported. Thus Norway is very de- 
pendent on overseas trade even for some 
essential foodstuffs* 
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Fishing, which is combined with farming 
in some areas, is of outstanding importance, 
but since the fishing is seasonal, there is 
much temporary unemployment in coastal 
areas. Nevertheless Norway, with an an- 
nual catch of 1,000,000 tons, is the leading 
fishing nation in Europe, and this industry 
accounts for one third of the value of Nor- 
wegian exports. The industry has been 
modernized since World War II, and many 
new vessels have been added to the fishing 
fleet. Whaling, in which Norwegians are 
specialists, is carried on mainly in the Ant- 
arctic. The whaling industry is important 
for several reasons: it offers highly paid, if 
seasonal, employment for seamen and tech- 
nicians; it supplies needed fats and oils; and 
it brings considerable returns in foreign ex- 
change from the export of whale products. 

Forests, which cover about one quarter 
of the land area, represent Norway’s greatest 
source of industrial raw material. The in- 
dustry is concentrated in the southeast of 
Norway, where ample supplies of cheap 
electricity permit the processing of wood 
pulp, paper, and cellulose as well as of many 
by-products. 

There are widespread mineral deposits in 
Norway, but few of them are at present of 
outstanding economic importance. Explora- 
tion for, and development of, minerals has 
been chiefly delayed by lack of capital. 
The largest ruining company, located at 
Kirkenes in the northeast, not far from the 
USSR boundary, works a low-grade taconite 
iron-ore deposit, which is concentrated for 
export, mainly to Germany and Britain. At 
Mo, not far from the Arctic Circle on the 
west coast, an integrated steel plant Is lo- 
cated near iron ore. Copper mining is also 
an extractive mdustry of note. 

The processing of imported or^ by means 
of hydroelectric power is very important 
Examples are tibe refining of dtuminum, in 
Sogne Fjord, and mcfcel> at Kristiansand, 
boSi from imported ores. An abundance of 
hydroelectric power accounts for a well- 


developed electrochemical industry. The 
production of nitrates by means of the 
nitrogen-fixation process combined with 
limestone resources was one of its early en- 
terprises. Concentrated deep m the larger 
fjords of the southwest coast, the electro- 
chemical mdustry became an important tar- 
get in World War II, especially when it was 
employed for makmg heavy water used in 
atomic research, 

TRANSPORTATION 

The long, indented coast of Norway has 
an excellent system of water transportation. 
Fast cargo and passenger vessels make regu- 
lar daily calls at important ports from Oslo 
to Kirkenes. From each of these calling 
points smaller vessels carry passengers, 
freight, and mail to outlying settlements, 
however small. Around seaports, such as 
Bergen, Trondheim, and Narvik, there is 
what amounts almost to a suburban water- 
bus service, using the fjords and sheltered 
sounds between the many islands as a high- 
way. TrajBIc is not interrupted in winter 
because the seas do not freeze. Large in- 
dustries are usually located on tidewater, 
sometimes at the head of a very long fjord 
into which large freighters and ocean-going 
passenger liners can navigate without dif- 
ficulty. 

Railway maps of Norway and Sweden il- 
lustrate clearly the influence of topography 
and land use on transportation. The ir- 
regular coastline and nigged terrain of Nor- 
way have made railway construction ex- 
pensive, and operations are difficult owing to 
heavy winter snowfall, especially near the 
coast Hiere is as yet no railway connect- 
ing the far north with the south. At present 
the main line extends only as far north as 
the Arctic Circle (Lonsdal), although work 
is being done to continue it to the seaport 
of Bo<Jo somewhat beyond. In the south, 
tte railway mutes are determined largely by 
valleys that lead throng the high pla- 
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teaus. Only the line between Oslo and 
Bergen climbs over the plateau for any con- 
siderable distance. Winter operation of this 
route is hazardous, and considerable lengths 
of wooden snow tuianels and permanent 
snow fences have been built. 

Trondheim is a rail junction for lines run- 
ning both north and south in Norway and 
eastward into Sweden, the latter utilizing a 
gap in the high mountain range that sepa- 
rates the two countries. An excellent har- 
bor facilitates the status of Trondheim as a 
commercial center, and increasing use is 
being made of it in east-west shipments to 
and from Sweden. A second important rail- 
way link between Norway and Sweden lies 
still farther north, where the iron-ore port of 
Narvik is connected with mmes in the Kiruna 
area of Swedish Lapland. The short Nor- 
wegian section of the line is, in fact, an ex- 
tension of a Swedish government line run- 
ning to the mines from Lulea on the Gulf of 
Bothnia. There is at present little hkeU- 
hood that railways will extend farther north 
in Norway unless defense requirements 
make them imperative. 

Norwegian highways suffer from many of 
the handicaps that beset the railways, but 
they are being rapidly improved and ex- 
tended as buses and private automobiles be- 
come more numerous. Many %rds along 


the coast interrupt the highway system, and 
ferries are required even on the main routes. 
The principal highway to the far north, 
which begins at Trondheim, is interrupted 
in this way at many points, but during sum- 
mer mondis there is a regular express bus 
service as far north as Kirkenes near the 
USSR border. In winter, when some sec- 
tions of the road are closed by snow, trans- 
portation is possible only by coastal ves- 
sels. 

INTERNATIONAL TRADE 

Norway's exports are mainly products of 
the sea and of its forests and mines. Im- 
ported in exchang 0 *«iii |i great variety of 
essential items, inchidia^foods, fuels, manu- 
factures, and raw ^ materials for industry. 
The leading market and source of supplies 
is the United Kingdom, followed by the 
United States and Sweden, Because the 
value of goods imported is greater than that 
of exports, the difference must be made up 
by revenue earned by Norwegian shipping 
engaged in world-wide trade. This revenue 
is considerable, for today, despite wartime 
losses, Norway has the world s third largest 
merchant fleet, and four fifths of it is used 
in carrying goods not originating in, or des- 
tined for, the home countiy. 


SWEDEN 


This country of 173,000 square miles is large 
by European standards, being twice the size 
of Great Britain. Surrounded by its Scan- 
dinavian neighbors, it is essentially a Baltic 
power, without coastline on the open ocean. 
Recess by sea to its western coast lies 
through the relatively narrow Skagerrafc 
Strait, separating Denmark and Norway. 
Its eastern coast on the Baltic Sea and the 
Gulf of Bothnia can be reached only by 
passing through waters close to Danish ter- 


ritory, The warm waters from the Atlantic 
approach to the west permit Goteborg to 
carry on ocean navigation throughout the 
year. Exposure to warm summer and cold 
winter air masses moving from Eastern 
Europe makes the climate more extreme than 
that of Norway, especially since high moun- 
tains to the west exclude most of the milder 
Atlantic air. For the same reasons Sweden 
enjoys a drier climate than Norway. Stock- 
holm, on the Baltic Sea, receives about one 
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third as much rainfall as Bergen, on Nor- 
way's Atlantic coast The summer season 
in Sweden is thus more favorable to agri- 
culture, especially to the ripening of grains. 

Sweden has a 1,000-mile-long common 
frontier with Norway, and yet the two coun- 
tries are physically quite diflFerent. The 
high mountains along the common border 
slope down gradually toward the east; but 
in the west, in Norway, they drop pre- 
cipitously to the sea. The eastern slope is 
drained by many parallel rivers — ten of 
them more than 250 miles long — some of 
which reach the Gulf of Bodmia The 
rivers are valuable for generating electric 
power and floating lumber. There is a 
strong contrast between the forested lands 
of northern Sweden and the fairly level low- 
lands in the south. The latter regions have 
been cleared for agriculture, especially near 
the large central lakes, along the seacoast, 
and in the extreme south. The open terrain 
of Sweden permits a more extensive trans- 
portation network than is possible in the 
rugged landscape of Norway. The indented 
coastline gives fairly easy access to the com- 
paratively level interior. This is especially 
true where medium-sized coastal towns lie 
at river estuaries. 

RESOURCES AND INDUSTRY 

Agbicultuee — Only nine per cent of Sweden 
is suitable for cultivation, but agriculture is 
far more important there than in Norway. 
Farms are concentrated in favorable areas, 
especially in the southern province of Skane, 
where about three quarters of the land is 
cultivated, and in the flat lowland region 
west of Stockholm, where about half the area 
is farmed* Forage crops and coarse grains 
are the leading products, but sufficient 
bread grains and potatoes axe grown to 
make the country self-supporting in those 
commodities. Sweden alk) supports suf- 
ficient livestock to meet domestic require- 
ments. Largely as a result of food shortages 


suffered in World War 11, the oilseed crop 
is bemg increased to provide edible fats. 
Most Swedish agricultural products are 
processed and distributed through coopera- 
tives. 

Forests — More than half of Sweden is cov- 
ered by forests; lumbering is especially im- 
portant in the north. The northern rivers 
which reach the Gulf of Bothnia are used to 
float logs — ^mainly pme, spruce, and birch — 
down to the mills near the sea. The rivers 
also supply the power needed for mill opera- 
tions. Scientific husbandry in the use of 
forests through strict government regulations 
is a feature of Swedish economy. Lumber 
was for a long time Sweden's main export, 
but today the principal exports are forest 
products, such as paper, pulp, alcohol, and 
cellulose. 

Minerals — Mining is the oldest of Sweden's 
export mdustries; the country is outstanding 
in northern Europe as a producer of metals. 
The iron ores used in the production of 
high-quality steel within the country come 
from Grangesberg in central Sweden. In 
Lapland high-grade ores are mined, but 
largely for export by way of the ice-free 
Norwegian seaport of Narvik. A smaller 
amount is shipped, in the summer months, 
through Lule4 on the Gulf of Bothnia. A 
traditional importer of Swedish iron ore, 
Germany takes most of the production, but 
some is also shipped for smelting to Belgium 
and Great Britain and a little to the United 
States. 

iNPOSiBy— Metal industries and engineering 
are outstanding enterprises in Sweden. 
High-quality iron and steel, variety of min- 
ta^hnical skill, and traditional inven- 
tiveness of Swedish craftsmen combine to 
make Sweden a leading manufacturer* The 
Bofors arms w:orfcs has a long history, and 
its products are world renowned. High- 
quality cutlery and took find their way to 
foreign markets as do also automobiles and 
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trucks, electric generating equipment, and a 
wide variety of electrical goods. Sweden 
has a small but advanced aircraft industry 
capable of equipping its own defense forces. 
Stdpbuilding and repairing are active on 
the west coast. The forests provide a basis 
for the world-famous match industry. Tex- 
tile manufacturing, using imported raw ma- 
terials, is also important. 

The extent of Swedish industrialization is 
not always apparent to an outsider; yet m- 
dustry occupies almost two fifths of the 
population. It is largely decentralized; 
small cities and even country towns have 
factories and food-processmg plants, but 
there are also important industrial centers, 
such as Stockholm, Goteborg, Eskilstuna, 
and Linkopmg. In contrast to Norway, 
Sweden could become almost self-support- 
ing in view of its remarkable balance of in- 
dustry, agriculture, mming, and forestry, 

TRANSPORTATON 

Unlike Norway, Sweden has a relatively 
close network of both railways and high- 
ways. Her advantage over Norway in this 
respect is due to the fact that in Sweden 
the population, especially in the southern 
and central parts, is more evenly distributed 
and the terrain is more favorable The state 
operates the main trunk rail lines, most of 
which are electrified. The main railway 
centers are Stockholm, Goteborg, and 
Mahno, the latter with ferry service to Co- 
penhagen to tie into the Danish rail system. 
In the far north and in other less densely 
populated areas, buses supplement the rail- 
ways, thus providing some form of trans- 


portation in all parts of the coimtry. This 
adequate system of land transport, coupled 
with the fact that parts of the sea are frozen 
in the winter, prevents coastal shipping 
from attainmg the importance it has in Nor- 
way. The north-south coastal highway, 
which parallels the inland coastal railway 
in eastern Sweden, is of considerable eco- 
nomic and military significance as a trans- 
portation link between Stockholm and the 
north. Sweden alone of the northern coun- 
tries employs canals. The well-known Gota 
Canal links Goteborg, by way of the central 
lakes, with Stockholm and the Baltic. It is 
used by both ocean-going freighters and 
canal boats, but it is closed in winter. 

FOREIGN COMMERCE 

About one fifth of Sweden’s imports are 
fuels, followed in importance by raw ma- 
terials for the textile industry, automobiles, 
and other items, such as tobacco and coffee, 
which cannot be produced at home. Ex- 
ports consist of forest products, which 
amount to forty-five per cent of the total, 
iron ore, and a variety of manufactured 
goods. Britain and West Germany are the 
chief markets, as well as sources of supply; 
the United States ranks third m imports. 
Trade with Eastern Europe is based on 
Sweden’s need for Polish coal and metallic 
ores from the USSR. Because of its de- 
pendence on foreign trade, Sweden has kept 
its tariffs on imported goods low, and ninety 
per cent of the country’s imports are duty- 
free. Earnings of the large Swedish ship- 
ping fleet are an important factor in balanc- 
ing the nations trade accounts. 


DENMARK 

I>enmark is in a sen^ m extension <rf the the seventeenth century, Skane in southern 
North German Plain and is also a southward Sweden was under the Danish Crown, 
extension of Sweden. In fact as recently as Denmark’s outstanding characteristics are 
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due to its location and the origin of its land- 
forms. Lying as it does across the entrance 
from the North Sea to the Baltic, tlius link- 
ing mainland Europe and Scandinavia, it is 
a meetmg place of mfluences from both di- 



rections. The location of the capital, Co- 
penhagen,® fllustrates well the strategic sig- 
nificance of Denmark as a whole. Situated 
on the island of Zealand, It guards The 
Sound (Oresund), the shallow entrance to 
the Baltic between Denmark and Sweden. 
Until less than a century ago, Coj^nhagea 
charged tolls on cargoes passing through 


The Sound. The only deep-water channel 
into the Baltic hes through Danish territorial 
waters between Zealand and Funen, and it 
was to avoid the use of these routes that 
Germany constructed the Kiel Canal early 
in the twentieth century (see map on this 
page). 

Except for the isolated rocky island of 
Bornholm, in the Baltic Sea, the Danish 
landscape is largely of glacial origin, no- 
where more than 600 feet above sea level. 
The coast is mainly low-lying, with nu- 
merous shallow inlets. The sea has invaded 
the land, cutting much of this abeady smaU 
country into numerous islands. About two 
thirds of Denmark consists of the Jutland 
Peninsula; of the remainder, the most im- 
portant areas are the islands of Funen and 
Zealand. 

The intensively cultivated Danish land- 
scape of today is a consequence of strenuous 
and intelligent farming methods. Much of 
the original terrain was not promising; areas 
of dune sand, heath, and swamp hampered 
agriculture, especially in Jutland, and rec- 
lamation of new farmland was essential. 
Reclamation is still in progress. The land- 
scape is not conducive to land transport, 
but the long coastline is well served by ferry 
boats as well as coasting vessels. 

AGRICULTURE 

In proportion to its area, Denmark has more 
cultivated land than any other European 
country (about sixty-four per cent), and 
more than seventy-five per cent of the total 
area of the country is used for agriculture 
in some form. Since about ninety-eight per 
cent of the farms are smaller than acres 
and two thirds of them are between forty 
and fifty acres, Denmark can well be called 
a land of medium-sized farms. Although 
fonnerfy the country was an important pro- 
dac&c of grain, the arrival of cheaper grains 
&Qm new lands overseas a oeutury ago 
focced a change to dairying and livestock. 


^ MeaaiBg “txading harbor.” 
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This change was effected by importing large 
amounts of the cheaper feed grains, a process 
which is still carried on. The Danish agri- 
cultural industry is an efficient system of 
converting relatively cheap imported feed 
into more expensive butter, bacon, and eggs 
for export. 

More than any other country in the world, 
Denmark combines the benefits of large- 
scale purchasmg and marketing methods 
with the operation of small farms through 
the use of cooperative organizations. These 
cooperatives have not only played a promi- 
nent part in raising the quality of farm prod- 
ucts but have also trained the farmers in 
democratic self-government Crop yields 
are among the highest in the world, attribut- 
able to scientific farming and the use of 
large quantities of imported fertilizers. 
Only about one quarter of Denmark’s in- 
habitants work on farms, even though Den- 
mark IS usually regarded as a rural land. 
The majority of the population is engaged 
in industry and commerce, fishmg, and the 
professions. 

[NDUSTRY AND TRADE 

In Denmark more people are employed in 
industry than in agriculture, but because of 
the scarcity of industnal resources within 
its borders the country must depend on im- 
ports for the raw materials needed in manu- 
facturing enterpnses. Using imported com- 
modities, Denmark builds ships and manu- 
factures engineering equipment and a va- 
riety of smaller items in sufficient quantity 
to supply the home market and to account 
for about one third of afl the country’s ex- 
ports. Many of the industries are small and 
depend on highly skflled workers; in Copen- 
hagen, however, there are a number of Wge 
enterprises. 

Denmark maintains a high standard of 
living largely through its extensive import 
and export trade. Agricultural products 
are the most important items of export. De- 


spite wartime interruption and postwar ad- 
justments, Britain is the most important cus- 
tomer, taking about two fifths of the total, 
with Germany second and Sweden third. 
Imports are mainly fuels, iron and steel, and 
feed needed for the highly specialized farm- 
ing. Danish ocean-going shipping is en- 
gaged m world-wide trading and is an im- 
portant source of national income. A large 
proportion of the vessels are medium-sized 
motorships designed to carry mixed cargoes 
on regularly scheduled routes. 

TRANSPORTATION 

Transportation is greatly complicated in 
Denmark by the many islands that neces- 
sitate ferries to provide uninterrupted com- 
munications The main railroad from 
Esbjerg on the North Sea to Copenhagen, 
used by the London boat trains,^ crosses two 
straits. The narrower one is now spanned 
by a finely engineered bridge, but the wider 
one — Great Belt, the main channel into the 
Baltic Sea — ^still requires a ferry. Traffic is 
sometimes seriously interfered with by ice, 
which in severe winters obstructs travel for 
four months, although icebreakers are nor- 
mally employed to keep the route open. The 
main railroad southward from Copenhagen 
to Germany crosses the largest bridge in 
Europe to reach the island of Falster, 
whence a train ferry sails to the German 
coast The Danish State Railway system is 
modern and efficiently operated. Highway 
construction is relatively simple and eco- 
nomical over the flat Danish landscape, and 
the roads are of excellent quality. 

The sea, which so often interrupts the 
land traveler in Denmark, is at the same 
time a great asset in moving bulky cargoes 
that do not require speedy delivery. There 
is a regular system of coastal freight and 


^ Throughout Western Europe trains are scheduled 
so as to liii ports and large cities conveniently, hence 
the term “boat train.** 
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passenger vessels, which link the numerous 
small ports with main centers such as Copen- 
hagen, Aalborg, and Aarhus. The Danish 


island of Bornholm, in the Baltic Sea, is con- 
nected with the homeland by daily passenger 
and freight vessels. 


FINLAND 


The topography of Finland m many respects 
resembles that of Sweden and Norway. 
The coastal lowlands of southern Finland are 
similar to those of Sweden on the opposite 
side of the Gulf of Bothnia, but the country 
receives its special character from the lake- 
strewn interior plateau, which includes large 
expanses of rock and glacial debris. Waters 
cover half of the area in some parts of the 
central lake district, with short rapid streams 
linking together a maze of large and small 
lakes. 

Finland has an even more continental cli- 
mate than Sweden, owing to the absence of 
the moderating effect of the Atlantic Ocean 
and the presence of the relatively fresh, 
shallow waters of the Baltic, which freeze 
readily in winter. The severity of the climate 
increases rapidly to the north, where win- 
ters are very cold and summers fairly hot. 
Snowfall is important to the economy, for 
it provides regular run-off for streams and in 
winter aids transportation by permitting the 
use of sledges. The nortibem areas are 
snow-covered from early December until 
late May, and even the milder southwest 
may have snow on the ground for the first 
four months of the year. 

AGRICULTURE AND FORESTRY 

Although two fifths of Finland s population 
make Aeir living from agriculture and the 
bulk of the 4,000,000 people live in the 
relatively fertile lowlands, still barely one 
fifth of the national wealth is derived from 
agriculture. Farm productivity is relatively 
low because of the country's location hear 
tile northern margin for cultivation. Finn- 


ish farms are usually small and nonspe- 
cialized. Three quarters of them have an 
area smaller than twenty-five acres, and 
about two out of every five are smaller than 
twelve acres. These holdings are very small 
indeed for an area where soil and climate 
do not encourage intensive farming. Efforts 
are being made to increase production by 
farm ma^hanization, greater use of fertili- 
zers, and more scientific methods. Al- 
though able to produce a slight surplus of 
dairy products and meat, Finland needs to 
import some grain for bread and other food- 
stuffs. 

In contrast to the natural handicaps she 
faces in efforts to expand her agriculture, 
Finland has excellent forest resources, which 
are the mainstay of its economy. Forests 
cover more than seventy per cent of the area, 
the highest proportion of any country in the 
world. The trees have a high rate of growth 
per year, well in excess of present consump- 
tion, and excellent fores^ practices are 
followed. In Finland wood is used widely 
for fuel in homes, in industry, and on the 
railways; but the principal use is as a raw 
material in industry. 

INDUSTRY 

Traditionally the most important Finnish in- 
dustry has been tire processing of wood for 
export as lumber, plywood, paper, pulp, and 
cellulose. One seventh of the world's ex- 
ports of sawm lumber come from Finland, 
comprising about two thirds of European 
exporls of that commodity. Finland is also 
responsible for about two thirds of Europe's 
plywood exports and about two fifths of its 
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newsprint Before World War II other 
Finnish industries were engaged in produc- 
ing consumers’ goods for the home market, 
while machinery and other metallic goods 
were imported. Since then, reparation pay- 
ments to the USSR in the form of manu- 
factured goods compelled Finland to expand 
its metal and engineenng industries. The 
completion of the reparation payments m 
1952 left Finland with a heaw industry more 
than suiBBcient for its own requirements and 
with a surplus production for which over- 
seas markets had to be found The country 
lost about a third of its developed hydro- 
electrical power to the USSR, but this has 
been more than made up by new installa- 
tions. There remains a good reserve of un- 
developed water power, particularly m the 
south. Mining and processing of ores are 
not very important, although at Outokumpu 
is one of the largest copper mines in Europe. 
The important nickel mme near Petsamo 
was lost to the USSR in 1945. 

TRANSPORTATION AND TRADE 

The leading importers of Finnish goods are 
Britain, Germany, the USSR, and the United 
States, the first taking about one third of 
the total, and the Soviet Union, about fifteen 
per cent. About one half of the foreign 
trade, however, is distributed among a large 
number of countries. Imports come from 
the same group of nations that buy Finnish 
goods. More than four fifths of all exports 
are wood products; imports are principally 
the raw materials required for industry, and 
foodstuffs, machinery, and fuels. 

The foreign trade of Finland has required 
a considerable merchant fleet Owing to 


wartime losses and reparations to the USSR, 
Finland’s fleet lost about sixty per cent of 
its prewai tonnage. This has since been 
made up by new bmlding, so that Finnish 
vessels are again engaged in world-wide 
commerce. Although only a few ports 
(Helsinki, Turku, Kotka) handle most of 
the country’s imports, exports are shipped 
from many relatively small harbors scattered 
along the coast, as well as from the large 
seaports Shipping is maintained in winter 
with the aid of icebreakers, but it is con- 
centrated at a few ports. 

The Finmsh railway system originally 
formed part of the Russian system, and the 
tracks are still wide-gauge (five feet), so 
that trains cannot move between Fmland 
and Sweden but can cross the Soviet bound- 
ary. In southern Finland there is a fairly 
close network of railways radiating from the 
chief seaports. In the north a line extends 
beyond Tornio to Rovaniemi, on the Arctic 
Circle, and then runs eastward to the Soviet 
border, where it is linked to the USSR sys- 
tem. Although the Finnish railroads are 
reasonably adequate, they have not been ex- 
panded or greatly improved for a number of 
years. They are, however, relatively un- 
important, since most of the country’s trade 
moves by water. 

A good highway system extends through- 
out the country, and includes the Arctic 
highway running from Rovaniemi northward 
through Lapland, to Petsamo on the Arctic 
coast. Since the loss of the Arctic coast to 
the USSR, the road is now linked at two 
points with Norwegian highways running to 
the Atlantic coast. Other Finnish roads are 
connected to the Swedish liighway sys- 
tem. 


ICEUND 

Although definitely Scandinavian in outlool^ countries;^ and it tends to act independently. 
Iceland is remote from the other northern An island of about 40,400 square miles, 
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situated just south of the Arctic Circle, its 
climate is not so severe as the location might 
suggest. The warm air associated with the 
North Atlantic Drift brings mild winters and 
cool summers, with fairly heav\* precipita- 
tion. Much of the terram is of volcanic 
origin, and there are stiil-active volcanoes, 
geysers, and warm springs. The latter are 
used as a source of heat in winter. 

The population of about 140,000 hves in 
villages and small towns scattered around 
the coast, but more than forty per cent is in 
the capital, Reykjavik, About one third of 
the people live by farming, one sixth are 
fishermen. Farming is designed to produce 
as much food as possible for home consump- 
tion, but imports are still necessary. Some 
wool and meat is exported. Following a 
thousand years of cultivation m a damp 
climate, the soil has lost much of its fertility, 
and fertihzation is essential. To meet this 
need, Iceland produces synthetic nitrates 
from the atmosphere. Output of nitrates is 
now suiBBcient to meet all local requirements 
and still leave some for export — ^a very 
welcome new source of revenue, inasmuch 
as more than ninety per cent of the country’s 
exports have traditionally been fish. Since 
World War II an Important proportion of 
Iceland’s imports have come from the United 
States, and these have been financed largely 


out of dollar grants and from defense ex- 
penditures. Iceland normally imports tex- 
tiles and manufactures from Britain, food 
products from Denmark and Sweden, and 
oil from the Caribbean Her best export 
markets are Britain, Germany, Denmark, the 
United States, and the USSR 
Iceland is governed by a parliamentary 
system that is more than a thousand years 
old. In the course of its history prior to 
World War II, Iceland came first under 
Norwegian and then under Danish sover- 
eigjity. In 1944 Iceland discontinued its 
association with Denmark and established 
a republic, but the tw^o countries maintain 
friendly connections. Location of the is- 
land along the North Atlantic convoy route 
brought it mto World War II despite the 
government’s neutral policies, and Iceland 
continues to play an important strategic role 
in the air bridge between eastern North 
America and Western Europe. Icelaijd is a 
member jolNATO, and there is a large air 
base at Keflavik, not far from the capital 
manned by United States forces. Early in 
1956 the Icelandic government requested 
the withdrawal of these troops from the 
island, but later m that year, as a result of 
changing political and economic develop- 
ments in Europe, Iceland agreed to permit 
continued Umted States occupation. 


FENNOSCANDIA AS A REGION 


Frequent references have already been 
made to geographic factors that characterize 
the Scandinavian countries. Among these 
countries a friendly spirit has prevailed, one 
based not only on geographic proximity but 
even more upon similarities of language, re- 
ligion, political institutions, and social legis- 
lation, on the long tradition of wmrtog 
together, and on the relatively easy move- 
ment of people from one coun^ to another. 
Cooperative producing and trading organiza- 


tions throughout Scandinavia are linked with 
one another. The Scandinavian Airlines 
System is owned jointly by Norway, Sweden, 
and Denmark, Passports are not required 
for citizens of any Scandinavian country to 
travel in the others, and since 1954 there has 
been a common labor pool, which also in- 
cludes Finland There has been a strong 
movement, especially since World 11, to- 
ward the formation of a Scandinavian cus- 
toms or economic union that would permit 
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the free movement of goods from one coun- 
try to another. 

Since 1952 there has been an annual meet- 
ing of a Parliamentary Council representing 
Iceland, Norway, Denmark, and Sweden, 
which drafts parallel legislation for the four 
countries. A close relationship also exists 
between the royal families of Norway, Den- 
mark, and Sweden. The King of Norway 
is a son of a former King of Denmark (and 
is uncle of the present King),*^ and the 
Queen of Denmark was a Swedish princess. 

NATURAL RESOURCES 

In natural resources and economic develop- 
ment the northern countries exhibit some 
imiformity, but also significant national dif- 
ferences. An of the countries depend on 
widely distributed international trade, not 
only to dispose of their own raw materials 
and manufactured goods abroad, but to pro- 
vide essential raw materials, manufactured 
goods, foodstuffs, fertilizers, and animal 
feeds not available at home. Especially im- 
portant in export trade are forest products, 
dairy products, and resources of the sea. 

All five countries lie outside the main belt 
of coal-bearing rocks in Europe and there- 
fore lack industrial fuels, except for wood 
and peat Large quantities of coal and oil 
must be imported, from sources determined 
by the availability of currency, a factor 
which explains why Finland obtains its oil 
from the USSR. Norway is more favored 
than the others in that it possesses con- 
siderable coal resources in arctic Svalbard 
(Spitsbergen). Norway also has consider- 
able hydroelectric potential, as do also Swe- 
den, Finland, and Iceland, all countries with 
a combination of adequate precipitation and 
rugged terrain. Denmark obtains some of 
its electricity by submarine cable from Swe- 
den, and plans exist for large-scale export of 


« Until 1944, the King of Etemnark was also King 
of l<^lan4 


power from Norway to both Sweden and 
northern Fmland. This wiilmgness to ex- 
change resources is an additional example 
of the close economic and pohtical relations 
of the northern countries. 

Availabihty of cheap electricity in the 
northern countries has a strong influence on 
their industry. It plays an important part 
in the manufacture of wood products, which 
requires large amounts of power, especially 
in the three northernmost countries It is 
extremely important also in metal smelting, 
especially of high-grade ferroalloys, and m 
the electrolytic smelting of iron to produce 
high-grade steels. 

PEOPLE 

As a group the 19,00 0,000 people of the 
northern countries are fauly distinct from 
their neighbors — Russia to the east, Poland 
and Germany to the south. Isolation for 
many generations has tended to create a 
homogeneous block of a more or less distinct 
racial type and an even more uniform cul- 
ture. Typfcally the people are “Nordi c*^ in 
race, with fair Tiair, Tight complexions and 
blue eyes, somewhat elongated skulls, and 
above-average stature; these characteristics, 
however, are less noticeable in Denmark 
and eastern Finland. In the latter area 
racial mixtures from the east have modified 
the “Nordic” characteristics of the popula- 
tion. Icelanders, although of fairly homoge- 
neous stock today, are less Nordic in origin 
because early migrants to Iceland included 
a considerable group of short, dark-haired 
people from western Britain. 

Language — ^Ties of language are strong in 
Scandinavia. The original common tongue 
of much of the area was Old Norse, now best 
represented by Icelandic. It developed into 
regional dialects, which became Swedish and 
Danish. In Norway, the language used by 
the court and educated classes is similar to 
Danish* During the past century a delib- 
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Area and Population of Fennoscandic Countries 


Country 

Area 

( in sq^ mi ) 

Population 

Capital City 
( population ) 

Nomav (Xorge) 

124,710 

3,375,000 

Oslo (461,000) 

Sweden ( S\ enge ) 

173,436 

7,150,600 

Stockholm (762,000) 

Denmark a ( Danmark ) 

16.608 

4,350,000 

Copenhagen ( 975,000) 

Finland (Suomi) 

130,127 

4,116,000 

Helsinki (395,000) 

Iceland (Island) 

40,500 

146,500 

RevkjaMk (59,000) 


» Excluding Greenland 


erate attempt has been made to revive and 
consolidate the rural dialects into a ‘‘New 
Norwegian” language which is taught in 
schools and used widely by the civil service. 
This urge to be distinctive in language con- 
trasts with the general trend toward Scan- 
dinavian cooperation. Finmsh is not related 
to Old Norse but is derived from languages 
onginating in Siberia and represented in 
modern Europe only by Estonian and 
Magyar. There is thus a language barrier 
between Finland and the other northern 
countries, partly overcome, however, through 
the use of Swedish by almost ten per cent 
of the Finnish population. Especially in 
western Finland and in the large cities one 
hears Swedish spoken.® 

INTERNATIONAL POLITICS AND PROBLEMS 

Although the northern countries are today 
an outstanding example of international co- 
operation, their relations have not always 
been so peaceful. In the sixteenth century 
Denmark and Sweden fought bitterly for 
many years, and Sweden also fought Russia 
and joined in the destructive Thirty Years’ 
War (1618-48). The rise of more power- 
ful states, particularly Prussia and Russia, 
overshadowed the importance of the north- 
ern states, whose resources were no match 


« Swedish IS the official lan^age on th^ Aland Is- 
lands, southwest of the Fmmm mainland. One po- 
htical party, the Swedish Feople^s party, represents 
the interests of the Swedrsh-speaking mlnori^ in the 
Finnish Parliament 


for such opponents. A growing determina- 
tion to develop their economies without 
foreign aggression reinforced the need to 
avoid military involvements on the Con- 
tment. 

The northern countries were unable to 
avoid the interplay of power politics com- 
pletely, but their responses to it did not 
follow a common pattern. Differences in 
location in respect to more powerful states 
and in accessibility to the Atlantic account 
for some lack of agreement on policies. The 
case of Sweden illustrates the point, since 
geographically and in foreign policy it stands 
midway between Finland on the east and the 
other northern nations on the west 

Neoteality and War — ^At the outbreak of 
World War I in 1914, Sweden, Norway, and 
Denmark issued a declaration of neutrality 
in accordance with their long-established 
policies, and, except for Finland, which in 
1914 was part of Czarist Russia, the Scan- 
dinavian countries were not involved di- 
rectly in that war. Between the two wars 
the Scandinavian countries joined the 
League of Nations and worked actively to 
further its humanitarian aims. Sweden 
loyally accepted the judgment of the League 
in awarding the Aland Islands in ihe Gulf 
of Bothnia to Finland, although the award 
provoked popular resentment for a tiine. 
As a group the northern countries hesitated 
to support the League’s collective-security 
ppli<y, believing that it might involve them 
in war. When, in 1938, it appeared certain 
that another European war would break out. 
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they announced return to their former neu- 
trality. World War II eventually involved 
Finland, Denmark, and Norway directly. 
These three countries were attacked and the 
latter two occupied by enemy forces. 
Sweden, on the other hand, remamed neu- 
tral. 

World Wat 11. German armed forces oc- 
cupied Norway and Denmark early m 1940. 
Seizure of Norway enabled Germany to inter- 
fere with the Allied supply route to Mur- 
mansk and to check the power of its eastern 
foe. Finland, after the tragic Russo-Fmnish 
War of 1939-40, was quite willing to join 
with Germany in a w^ar on Russia when 
Hitler decided to attack his former ally, 
Stalin. Although surrounded by the con- 
flict, Sweden maintained its neutrahty be- 
cause of its isolation from the open ocean 
and through skillful diplomacy Highly ef- 
ficient defense forces, backed by an almost 
self-contained industrial economy, were also 
a factor. Swedish iron ore, essential to the 
German steel industry, was bartered for 
badly needed coal and oil. In the early war 
years, Sweden granted German troops transit 
rights to and from occupied Norway, but by 
1^3 Sweden terminated this traffic, and 
toward the end of the war public sympathy 
veered toward the Western allies. 

NATO. Experiences in World War II have 
profoundly altered the international rela- 
tionships of the northern countries. In 1948 
Sweden proposed to Denmark and Norway 
a region^ defense alliance that would have 
meant a break with traditional neutrality. 
The latter states, however, along with Ice- 
land, joined NATO in the belief that only 
integration Into a larger mditary scheme 
could offer security under modem conditions. 
Sweden has remamed outside NATO, al- 
though popular sympathy is doubtless on 
the side of the NATO affiance, and conse- 
qimntly has needed to provide its own inde- 
pendent defense forces. In this she is aided 
by €sxcellent shipbuilding facflitieSj> aircraft 


factories, and the Bofors armament works, 
which make Sweden the strongest of the 
northern states Finland had, as a matter 
of practical politics, no alternative but to re- 
main outside NATO. As part of the post- 
war settlement with the USSR, the Treaty of 
Mutual Assistance in 1948 requires Fmland, 
in consultation with Russia, to repel an at- 
tack from Germany, or countries allied with 
it, and to refrain from joining any alliance 
or coalition directed against the USSR. Nor- 
way, Iceland, and Denmark all look west in 
their defensive arrangements; Finland, of 
necessity, looks east, and between them hes 
Sweden, not formally committed to either 
group. 


Growing Unity. Despite their divergent 
policies in relation to defense, it would be 
a mistake to think that collaboration among 
the northern countries today is weaker than 
it was in the past. The whole tendency in 
economic, political, and cultural matters lies 
in the other direction, and we must assume 
that should war be avoided for a decade, 
there will be a continuous strengthening of 
the ties that bind together the peoples and 
governments of the five northern nations. 


International Boundaries — Danish-Ger- 
man boundaries. The national boundaries 
of the Scandinavian nations, in contrast with 
those in Eastern Europe, have on the whole 
been stable. Denmark lost the southern part 
of Jutland to Germany almost a century ago, 
but part of it was regained through a plebi- 
scite after World War I. The line then 
drawn, about forty-two miles long, left a 
small number of Danish-speaking people in 
Germany and a similar enclave of Germans 
in the Danish province of Slesvig (Schles- 
wig). In both cases the minorities are fairly 
treated. Except for the German frontier, 
Denmark’s mainland and islands border the 
sea for a total of 4,W imies. 


Norwegian Land Boundaries. The borders 
of Norway have remained static since they 
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were established in 1905, when the country 
was separated from Sweden. The 1,500- 
mile land boundary with Sweden and Fin- 
land presents no serious problems, although 
the movement of Finnish remdeer into north- 
ern Norway during summer has made it 
necessary to erect a fence along the whole 
length of the 450-mile common boundary. 

On the other hand, the new boundary be- 
tween Norway and the Soviet Union, result- 
ing from the allocation of Petsamo Province 
to the USSR m 1947, is a constant problem. 
Without much difficulty an agreement was 
reached to demarcate the 122-mile boundary 
and draw up regulations for its administra- 
tion, since the new line followed the old. 
But the USSR has prevented all movement 
across the common boundar}% which has 
caused some economic difficulty m the Nor- 
wegian part of the Pasvik Valley where the 
line cuts across long-estabhshed east-west 
trading routes. The Pasvik River is a po- 
tential source of hydroelectric power of 
great local importance, but it cannot be de- 
veloped because the USSR is unwilling to 
collaborate in the project. At two points— 
Boris Glebein in the north and Janiskoski in 
the south — the USSR has enclaves on the 
west side of the river and maintains eiOFec- 
tive control over its use. 

Honoegian Coastal Limit, In 1935 Norway 
extended its coastal jurisdiction beyond the 
traditional four-mile limit in order to control 
trawling on the valuable fishing grounds off 
the northern coast. This move to exclude 
foreign trawlers was finally challenged by 
Britain. The Internationa! Court of Justice 
in 1952 upheld Norwegian authority to ex- 
clude trawlers from the area. In 1953 Ice** 
land adopted a similar policy, thus excluding 
foreign, particularly British, trawlers from 
the wide fjords of her csoast The USSR 
normally employs a twelve-mile limit off its 
coast to the east of Norway. 

Swedish-Finnish Boundary. Swedaa’^s land 
boundary with Finland extends in great part 


along nvers, such as the Tome and Miionio, 
for a length of 335 miles. This boundaiy^ 
which formerly separated Sweden and Czar- 
ist Russia, has been stabilized for a long 
time. 

Finnish-Soviet Boundary. Finland’s land 
boundary with the USSR has changed con- 
siderably since an independent Finland was 
established by the Versailles Treaty in 1919. 
Finland was granted the former Russian 
province of Pechenga (Petsamo) under the 
Treaty of Tartu, in 1920, thus gaming access 
to the Arctic Ocean through the port of 
Liinahamari near Petsamo. This territory 
provided a route for shipping lumber from 
arctic Finland, and a through highway, built 
in the late twenties, did much to develop 
the very large Finnish province of Lapland. 
During this period nickel was found in the 
Petsamo area, and a refinery was built near 
the Norwegian border; but production had 
not started when war broke out in 1939. 
Under the Moscow Treaty of March, 1940, 
which ended the Finnish-Russian wax, Fin- 
land ceded a large part of Karelia, part of 
eastern Lapland, and a small area on the 
Rybachiy Peninsula in the far north, and 
granted a lease on Hanko Peninsula. After 
World War H the Peace Treaty of Paris, in 
1947, l^gely confirmed the cessions of terri- 
tory of 1940 and also transferred Petsamo 
Province to the USSR. Still later, in 1947, 
but independently of the Peace Treaties, 
Finland sold to the USSR a small area near 
Lake Inari in the Pasvik Valley for the loca- 
tion of power plants required to operate the 
nickel mines. The mines themselves were 
purchased by the USSR from their Canadian 
owners. 

Apart from the permanent loss of territory 
already described, Finland granted a fifty- 
year lease to the Porkkala district, about 
twelve miles from HelsinH for use as a 
Soviet naval base.^ In return the USSR sur- 


^ In 1955, as part of its policy of amity and friend- 
^p, the USSR retnnied Forld^ to Finland. 
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rendered the naval base of Hanko. As a re- 
sult of the settlement, Finland lost almost 

18.000 square miles — twelve per cent of its 
total area (see map on page 278). Eco- 
nomically the loss included valuable forests, 
industries, and hydroelectric power sites. 
One consequence of the loss of 700,000 acres 
of valuable agricultural land was a campaign 
in Finland to reclaim forest and bog land on 
which to provide homes for some of the 

400.000 displaced persons. This project has 
changed the pattern of land utilization in 
the southern part of Lapland. 

Civil Aviation — ^The relatively small area of 
the northern countries, coupled with concen- 
tration of the population in comparatively 
few large centers in the south and along the 
seacoasts, has not encouraged intensive de- 
velopment of domestic civil aviation. How- 
ever, regularly scheduled airlines serve all 
important cities and extend to northern 
Sweden and, in summer, to the far north 
of Norway, Fmnish airlines radiate from 
Helsinki to the rest of the country, with 
international links to both east and west. 
Scandinavia plays an important part in inter- 
national civil aviation through the Scandi- 
navian Airlines System, which is jointly con- 
trolled by the governments of Sweden, Nor- 
way, and Denmark. The line operates 
routes throughout Europe, to Africa, South 
America, the Far East, and across the North 
Atlantic to Canada and the United States. 
A pioneer in far northern flying, the line also 
operates a route from Europe to the west 
coast of the United States by way of Green- 
land. An extension to the Far East by this 
route seems probable. 

OVERSEAS roSSESSIOHS 

Danish — Greenland ® and the Faeroe Islands, 
although somewhat farther away from Co^ 

» For a more complete discussion of Greealmid, see 
page 90. 


penhagen than other Danish islands, are 
admmistratively part of the homeland. To- 
gether their populations amount only to 
about 55.000, and their economic resources 
are limited Their undoubted importance 
IS due mainly to their location in the Nortli 
Atlantic, where in time of war they provide 
useful bases for shipping and important air 
patrol outposts. The growing importance of 
military and civil aviation in the high lati- 
tudes seems likely to enhance the status of 
Greenland. 

Norwegian — Svalbard consists of five large 
islands and many smaller ones in the Arctic 
Ocean, about 360 miles north of the north 
coast of Norway. Norwegian sovereignty 
was not settled until the signing of a treaty 
at Pans, in 1920, which became effective in 
1925. Under it the signatones received 
equal economic rights in Svalbard but were 
forbidden to use the islands for defense pur- 
poses. The sole important economic re- 
source is coal, which is mined by several Nor- 
wegian companies and by the USSR. Seal- 
ing, hunting, and trapping are also carried 
on from Svalbard as a base. The latest data 
give the population as 1,034 Norwegians and 
503 USSR citizens. 

Norwegian sovereignty over Jan Mayen, 
an isolated island 300 miles north of Ice- 
land, was announced in 1929. This bleak 
little island is occasionally visited by fisher- 
men and serves as a meteorological station 
of considerable importance in forecasting 
European weather. 

In the Antarctic, Norway possesses two 
small uninhabited islands — Bouvet and Peter 
— over which the Norwegian flag was raised 
in 1930 as a sign of incorporation into the 
Norwegian state. Norway also laid formal 
claim in 1939 to a segment of the Antarctic 
continent lying between 20® West Longitude 
and 45® East Longitude touching the Falk- 
land Islands sector in the west and Australian 
territory on the east. 
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Study Questions 


1. What is the strategic importance of Sval- 
bard? In what way is this reduced because 
of treaty arrangements? 

2. Summarize the differences m resources and 
industry of Sweden and Norway. How are 
these differences important in wartime? 

3 Finland’s postwar industries were expanded 
to provide reparations for the USSR. What 
effect has this had on ihe Finnish economy? 

4. Why does Norway depend on Eshing far 
more than does Denmark? 

5. In what ways is Greenland important to the 
economy of Denmark? 

6. What is the significance of Denmark*s loca- 
tion from the Soviet point of view? 

7. list Fmland’s territonal losses at the close 
of World War 11, How did they influence 
that country's land use? Mining? 

8. Northern Norway was strongly fortified by 
Nazi forces m World War II. Why was 
such a remote area important? 


9 Finland’s economy is closely tied to her 
foiests. Explain this. 

10 What part have cooperatives played in the 
prosperity of the northern countnes'^ 

11. Explain Sweden's absence from NATO 
Why IS Finland not a member? 

12 Scandinavia and Alaska are located in similar 
latitudes. What similarities and differences 
are there between them? 

13. Iceland, though neutral, was quickly in- 
volved in World War II. Why was this 
inevitable? 

14. What railroad connections are there be- 
tween the Soviet Umon and the Scandi- 
navian countries? Wifetf^llare their limita- 
tions? 

15 Summarize the strategic importance of the 
northern countries in a world divided be- 
tween ^^East” and “West." 



CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 

Benelux 


The Benelux ^ countries — Belgium, the Neth- 
erlands,® and Luxembourg — occupy a posi- 
tion of importance today in world aiffairs far 
out of proportion to their actual size and 
population. Few areas of the world are 
more densely populated; few areas have suf- 
fered more from recent conflicts and from 
foreign control; yet few areas enjoy as high 
a standard of living, as high a production 
level in agriculture and industry, or as great 
a consciousness of the need for new social 
and economic programs. Since the close of 
World War 11 the Benelux countries have 
been leaders in the drive for unity among the 

iThe term ^'Benelux/* derived from BEIgium, 
NEtherlauds, and Luxembourg, has become a fa- 
miliar desigaatiou for the tbree-uatioa area, espe- 
cially since the establishment in 1948 of the Benelux 
Cu^oms Union. 

8 The term “Netherlands^ (originally from the 
Dutch word “Neder** meaning below) is often used 
S 3 monymously with the name ^‘Holland.** The latter 
term, however, is also used in the names csf two of 
Dutch provinces. The term “Low Countries** 
generally refers coHeetively to the Netherlands and 
Belgium but not Luxembourg. 


nations of Western Europe. Their states- 
men have undertaken a project for economic 
unity within their own area and have sup- 
ported economic, military, and political pro- 
grams that bind them with other free nations 
of the world. Their strategic location, com- 
plex internal structures, and prominence in 
the international field make the Benelux 
countries a truly vital subject for study in 
political geography. 

PHYSICAL ASPECTS 

Location— The Benelux area is situated in 
northwestern Europe, with Germany to the 
east and southeast, France to die south and 
southwest, and the British Isles to the north- 
west, across a few miles of the North Saa 
from the Dutch and Belgian coasts (see map 
on page ^2). Belgium and the Nefterlands 
also lie at the deltas of two important rivers, 
the Bhine and the Meuse, which serve to 
link the Lowland countries with adjacent 
areas to the south and east As a result of 
this strategic location the political, economic. 
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and social histories of the three Benelux 
countries are closely interwoven with those 
of their more powerful neighbors. 

Buffer Area. A buffer position between 
France and Germany has been both a curse 
and a blessing to the peoples of this area. 
All three nations have at one time or an- 
other been involved in Franco-German strug- 
gles, for Benelux lies athwart the historic 
invasion routes between the two powers. 
The wars of Louis XIV and Napoleon were 
fought in part on the soil of these small coun- 



tries. The Benelux nations were occupied 
by French forces under Napoleon from 1792 
to 1813, and a brother of the French Em- 
peror was for a time king of the Netherlands. 
Waterloo, final battleground of Napoleon s 
armies, lies but a few miles from Brussels, 
the Belgian capital During World War I, 
Belgium and Luxembourg were involved in 
the struggle between France and Germany. 
Both countries were occupied by German 
forces for over four years. Holland suc- 
ceeded in remaining neutral during this con- 
flict, but in 1940, German armies again 
smashed at France^ and all three countries 
were unS^ Nazi occupation for more than 
four years. 

Proximity to France and Germany has also 


many advantages to offer the Benelux na- 
tions. Trade possibilities, for example, are 
enormous. The Benelux nations can funiish 
the French and Germans with agricultural 
commodities, textiles, machinery, and elec- 
trical goods. The Dutch in particular have 
prospered through the sale of fruits, vegeta- 
bles, and dairy products to the densely popu- 
lated adjacent industrial areas. Finally, the 
Benelux ports, especially Rotterdam and 
Antwerp, benefit tremendously from the rich 
hinterlands which they serve in France and 
Germany. 

Cultural Influences Also important are the 
cultural effects of proximity to France and 
Germany. Language, art, music, 

and literature from the French and Germans 
have moved across the open borders into the 
three small countnes, enriching their cultures 
immeasurably. Travel to France and Ger- 
many IS a simple matter for the Benelux peo- 
ples, and the continued intermixture of popu- 
lation acts as a bond linkmg these small 
nations to their powerful neighbors. Many 
Benelux inhabitants are bi- or trilingual, re- 
flecting the close association of language in 
this area The Protestant Revolution swept 
wesbvard from Germany into the Nether- 
lands in the sixteenth century, and the north- 
ern part of the country is still a bulwark of 
Protestantism in Western Europe. 

Advantages in the North. Location on the 
North Sea is also of importance, particularly 
to Belgium and the Netherlands. The North 
Sea is one of the world’s major trading areas; 
across its waters pass many of the great 
shipping lanes to and from Western Europe. 
Rotterdam and Antwerp rank among the ten 
leading ports of the world in volume of 
traffic handled. The North Sea is also an 
outstanding fishing area; the shallow Dogger 
Bank is particularly noted for herring, cod, 
and haddock. Both the Netherlands and 
Belgium have large fishing fleets to take ad- 
vantage of their proximity to this vital food 
supply. 
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By the early seventeenth centime the 
Dutch had taken advantage of their North 
Sea coast line to develop a strong navy and 
merchant fleet and win for Holland a vast 
overseas empire in the Americas, Africa, and 
the Far East Although this empire has to- 
day largely disappeared, the Netherlands 
retains a large merchant marine. Belgium 
was much later m developing its maiitime 
activities. The African possessions were not 
acquired until late in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and even today the Belgian merchant 
and naval fleets are not large. 

Closeness to Britain, across the North Sea, 
has increased the involvement m world poli- 
tics of the Dutch and Belgians. British in- 
fluence has been strong in both countries, 
particularly during the past century and a 
half. It was partly at British insistence that 
at the end of the Napoleonic wars the Euro- 
pean powers guaranteed the independence 
of the Benelux countries as a safeguard 
against future French aggression. Within 
the spirit of this agreement Britain moved 
troops into Belgium twice in the tw^antieth 
century in order to prevent a hostile Ger- 
many from controlling the North Sea coast 
opposite the British Isles. Since the end of 
the last conflict in 1945, Britain has been 
joined with the Benelux countries in several 
military and economic pacts. 

Other Locational Assets, Two other fea- 
tures of their location are important to the de- 
velopment of the Benelux countries. First, 
Belgium and the Netherlands lie for the 
most part on the lowland of the North Euro- 
pean Plain. Lack of relief simplifies com- 
munication and makes possible extensive use 
of canals. The level lands and fertile soils 
give both countries high agricultural poten- 
tialities. At the same time, however, ab- 
sence of natural barriers has made this plain 
an historic invasion route for foreign armies, 
as the battlefields of Waterloo, Flanders, and 
Ypres can well testify. 

Second, location at the mouths of the 


Rhine and Meuse rivers has enabled the 
Dutch and the Belgians to establish great 
transshipment ports close to the North Sea 
The rivers also provide extensive communi- 
cation facilities within the countries them- 
selves, particularly smce, m their lower 
courses, these streams are fairly broad and 
have httle gradient. In certain sectors, the 
meandering courses and shallow channels 
have been supplemented by the construction 
of lateral canals, which parallel the rivers 
and utilize them as a source of water. 

Size and Shape — ^The total area of Benelux 
amounts to 25,647 square miles (see table be- 
low). The area of the Netherlands has been 
increased slightly during recent years by the 
draining of areas lying below sea level and 
by the acquisition of land from Germany in 
1949 as war reparations. 


Area and Population of Benelux Countries 



Area 

Population 


No of FerCeni 


Per Cent 

Country 

Sq ML of Total 

Number 

of Total 

Netherlands 

12,894 

502 

10,350,000 

530 

Belgium 

11,754 

45.9 

8,650,000 

45 0 

Luxembourg 

999 

39 

300,000 

2.0 

Total 

25,647 

1000 

19,300,000 

1000 


The shape of the Benelux area is roughly 
that of a triangle with Gennany to the east, 
France to the southwest, and the North Sea 
to the northwest. Two major extensions of 
Dutch territory along the Belgian frontier 
have given rise in the past to diflSculties be- 
tween the two nations. In southern Holland 
is a narrow twenty-five-mile-long tongue of 
territory separating Belgium from Germany. 
This extension, laid down in 1839, was de- 
signed to keep Prussia away from the Meuse 
River. The Dutch inhabitants of Limburg, 
as this section is known, have strong ties wi& 
their Belgian neighbors. The dominant re- 
ligion is Catholic, the majority of the peoples 
speak both Dutch and French, and fiiere is 
a daily migration of Dutch workers across 
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the frontier to Belgian factories. The Bel- 
gians have often coveted this Dutch strip, 
particularly in view of its effect on Belgian 
defenses against Germany. During World 
War I, when Belgium was overrun by Ger- 
man forces, the Netherlands remained neu- 
tral. In 1918 the Dutch permitted the re- 
treating German armies to cross neutral 
Dutch territory and thereby escape capture 
by Allied troops. To forestall this even- 
tuahty in the future Belgian representatives 
at the Peace Conference argued for the ces- 
sion of Dutch Limburg, but were unsuccess- 
ful in overcoming the opposition from the 
Dutch government. 

A second extension of Dutch territory 
stretches westward along the North Sea coast 
in the province of Zeeland. Control of this 
area has enabled the Netherlands in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries to close 
the mouth of the Scheldt River to foreign 
shipping. Since Antwerp hes upstream on 
the Scheldt, the Dutch action meant virtual 
strangulation of Belgium’s sea-borne com- 
merce. In the early mneteenth century the 
Dutch relaxed their blockade, and allowed 
shipping to pass up and down the river, pro- 
viding taxes on each vessel were paid to the 
Netherlands. Today, no restrictions exist on 
Scheldt River traffic, although the Belgians 
often complain that the Dutch are lax m 
maintaining the channel and chaimel markers 
of the lower river. 

Relief — ^Within the Benelux area are three 
major physiographic regions: the North 
European Plain, the Ardennes Mountains, 
and Ae Lorraine Uplands (^ee map on this 
page). 

Nprih European PMn. This lowland area 
includes all of HdBtaid and about two thirds 
of Belgium. The dte^Kon, except in the 
extreme Is rarely above 100 feet 

Within ihis^plaim area there are a variety of 
physical features, inchi ng the dune barrier, 
polders, sandy plain, feess ar^ Along 
the North Sea coast of the Hefberknds and 


Belgium is a line of sand dunes, behind 
which great lagoons of salt water have 
formed. The dune barrier has been 
breached in many spots, either by channels 
of outflowing rivers, or by North Sea waves 
which have broken through the dunes during 
violent storms. In northeast Holland, the 
Ime of dunes is represented only by the flat, 
sandy Frisian Islands, a long chain which 
curves eastward to Germany, 



The lagoons lying behind the sand bar- 
riers have gradually been drained by the 
Dutch during the past centuries, and the re- 
sulting polders with their fertile clay soils 
have been developed bato major agricultural 
areas. Particularly are they valuable for 
the growing of rich for Holland's 

dairy cattle. Fruits and vegetables are also 
produced on the polderland, and near the 
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city of Haarlem are the famous Dutch tulip 
fields. About one third of the present total 
land surface of the Netherlands lies below 
sea level The dunes and protective dikes 
keep back the sea, although the waters still 
break through occasionally during storms, 
with a consequent flooding of the lowland 
areas. Rain water which collects in the 
polders must be pumped up and over the 
dikes into the sea or nearby rivers. For this 
reason, Holland was long dependent on 
windmills, although today the chief pump- 
ing agents are diesel engines rather than the 
wind. 

In north-central Holland a shallow arm of 
the North Sea has been turned into a fresh- 
water lake in order to permit reclamation of 
land for agriculture. In 1932, a dike was 
built across the mouth of the Zuider Zee; 
gradually the composition of its waters 
turned from salt to fresh, since the Ijssel 
River and other streams entering into it 
brought in only sweet water. Meanwhile 
Dutch engineers began constructing dikes in 
Ijsselmeer, as the new lake was known, en- 
closing large areas of shallow water. Even- 
tually these areas were drained, and the re- 
sulting polders ^ have formed additional 
farmland for the crowded nation. At the 
present time a total of 170,000 acres have 
been reclaimed from the lake; future plans 
call for the reclamation of an additional 390,- 
000 acres within the next few years. Large 
areas of shallow water also exist in northeast 
Holland between the Frisian Islands and the 
mainland, as well as to the southwest in the 
province of Zeeland. Ultimately these areas, 
too, will be reclaimed by the Dutch. 

Belgium has only a small area below sea 
level, and reclamation projects in that coun- 
try have been rather small. The nation has 
a considerably greater area fertile soils 
inland from the seacoast than have the 
Dutch. The Bne of dunes along the Belgian 


^Lmds, reclaimed from the sea. 


coast has prevented the formation of good 
natural harbors for that country. Ostend, a 
fishmg and ferry port, is the only harbor 
directly on the North Sea. The inland ports 
of Antwerp and Ghent are connected with 
the sea by means of the Scheldt River. 

Behind the polders in both Holland and 
northern Belgium is a sandy, infertile area. 
The northern sector of this area has been 
glaciated and is now covered by poorly 
drained peat soils, the peat is dug out, dried, 
and used as fuel. 

To the south of the sandy region of west- 
ern Holland and Belgium stretches a loess 
area made up of fertile, windblown material 
which provides extremely rich soil for the 
farmers of central Benelux. Average yields 
of wheat, hay, and other crops in this area 
rank among the highest of any part of the 
world. In the southern loess area elevations 
increase to 200-300 feet; in some cases, even 
more. 

The northern plain is well drained by the 
lower portions of three major rivers — ^the 
Rhine, tibe Meuse, and the Scheldt Near the 
German frontier the Rhine divides into two 
streams, the Lek and the Waal, which me- 
ander across the lowland to the North Sea. 
Other waterways converge on these two 
rivers as they flow across the flat plains of 
western Holland. The Meuse, in its lower 
course, flows first east along the southern 
edge of the Ardennes, then north to mark the 
Belgian-Dutch frontier, and finally west, 
paralleling the Waal to the North Sea. 
Northern and central Belgium are drained 
by the Scheldt and its tributaries. The flood- 
plains of these rivers are marked by areas of 
fertile clay and recent alluvium on which 
firuits and vegetables are grown. 

Ardennes. The Ardennes Mountains of 
snutfaem Belgium and northern Luxembourg 
are a deeply dissected block, the summits 
averaging 1,SB0 to 2,000 f^t in elevation. 
The area is heavily forested, and except in 
the river valleys, such as that of the Meuse, 
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population is sparse. The mountain soils 
are thin and generally infertile. Most of 
the upland area drains mto the Meuse sys- 
tem. With the exception of lumbering, eco- 
nomic activities m the Ardennes are limited. 
The rough rehef serves as a protective bar- 
rier against hostile armies, altihough on sev- 
eral occasions the area has been breached 
by invading forces. In December, 1944, 
during the "Battle of the Bulge,” Nazi armies 
smashed halfway across the Ardennes massif 
before being stopped by Allied forces near 
the Meuse River. 

Lorraine Uplands, In southern Luxembourg 
and extreme southeastern Belgium are the 
Lorraine Uplands, the northeastern portion of 
the escarpments encircling the Paris Basin. 
Of the three escarpments of the Lorraine Up- 
lands, the southernmost contains valuable 
iron-ore deposits, giving Luxembourg the 
basis for its present steel industry. The 
soils of southern Luxembourg, formed on 
the limestone bedrock, are generally of good 
fertility, and high 3 delds of grains and fruits 
are realized throughout much of this sector. 
The Lorraine Uplands drain eastward into 
the Moselle River, itself a tributary to the 
Rhine. 

Political Effects of Relief, Perhaps the out- 
standing effect of relief on the political pat- 
tern within the Benelux nations has been 
the separation of the indigenous population 
into various groups. This grouping is par- 
ticularly true in Belgium, where there was 
an early division between the Belgae of the 
Ardennes — ancestors of the present French- 
spealdng Walloons — and the Franks of the 
marshy lowlands — ^forerunners of the present 
Flemish. In northeastern Holland, the Fri- 
sians managed for many centuries to main- 
tain their independence and their separate 
speech and customs within the protective 
framework of islands and marshes. Al- 
though now incorporated into the Dutch na- 
tion, they still retain many of their ancient 
eustoms. 


Climate — Northern Benelux experiences the 
cool summers and mild, wet winters of 
Northwestern Europe, farther south the ch- 
mate is transitional between the North- 
western type and the warm summers and 
colder, drier winters of the Central European 
variety. In general, average mean monthly 
temperatures in January are above 32° F , 
and in July, below 70° F. In Holland and 
northern Belgium total annual precipitation 
averages about SO inches; it is fairly evenly 
distributed throughout the region. In the 
Ardennes, precipitation is heavier, the an- 
nual total amounting to over 50 inches in 
certain parts of the upland. 

Luxembourg is cut off from the maritime 
chmate of northern Benelux by the Ardennes 
Mountains. Winter^%i the Grand Duchy 
tend to be colder and drier than along the 
North Sea, while summers are warmer. 
Nevertheless, the chmate of all three coun- 
tries is generally favorable to agriculture. 
The even distribution and general reliability 
of precipitation throughout Benelux, the five- 
to seven-month growing season, and the rela- 
tively high amounts of sunshine combine to 
produce good climatic conditions for the 
cultivation of crops. 

Natural Resources — ^In the Benelux coun- 
tries as a whole are found iron ore, coal, and 
a small amount of petroleum, in addition, 
there are building stone, sand, clay, peat, 
some lumber, and a number of water-power 
sites. The iron-ore deposits are located in 
southernmost Luxembourg, they are a north- 
ern extension of France's rich Minette re- 
serves in Lorraine. Utilmng these ores the 
Grand Duchy has developed an iron and 
steel industry. At the present time the coun- 
try produces about 3,000,000 tons of steel a 
year. Belgium also has b^ilt up a steel in- 
dustry, producing annually over 6,000,000 
tons of steel, and ranks fourth among the 
Steel producers of Western Europe. 

At present Belgium produces about 30,- 
000, OW tons of coal a year, or almost half as 
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much as France. The coal deposits lie in 
the Sambre-Meuse depression in the south- 
central sector and m the Campine to the east. 
The mines in the south-central sector have 
been worked for a long time, and today the 
more accessible seams have become ex- 
hausted and miners in this region are forced 
to work deeper, broken seams where mining 
is more hazardous. On the other hand, the 
coal deposits m the Campine are of recent 
exploitation. They are, therefore, able to 
yield greater quantities of coal and at a 
lower labor cost than the older mining region. 
This situation has resulted in a shift m the 
economic pattern; for whereas tlie former 
industrial center was in Namur, Charleroi, 
and Liege — ^in the French-speaking area of 
Belgium — industry has been gradually mi- 
grating to the Campine, which is in the 
Flemish-spealdng sector. 

Holland’s coal deposits are in Limburg 
province. Production is only about forty 
per cent of the Belgian output, and the 
Netherlands is still a coal-importing coun- 
try. At the end of World War II the Dutch 
requested access to German coal, either 
through annexation of German territory in 
which coal deposits exist or by German de- 
livery of coal to the Netherlands as war 
reparations. As a temporary compromise, 
the Dutch are permitted in certain areas to 
extend their own coal mines eastward be- 
neath German soil, thereby availing them- 
selves of additional coal supplies without 
risking political friction with the German 
citizens. 

Petroleum output in Benelux is extremely 
small and is confined to northeastern Hol- 
land. Building stone, sand, and clay are 
found in all three countries. Belgium and 
Luxembourg have moderate timber supplies, 
although at the close of World War I, Bel- 
gium demanded timber from the Germans 
as reparations, and in 1945 all three of the 
Benelux nations requested forest resources 
from Germany. Water-power potential also 
exists in Belgium and Luxembourg. The 


Dutch, in times past, have made use of the 
wmd for power; peat is also used for the 
same purpose m parts of Holland today. 

ECONOMIC ASPECTS 

Belgium and LiLxembourg are essentially in- 
dustrial nations, utilizing their resources of 
coal and iron Luxembourg is famous for 
its iron and steel, and Belgium for iron and 
steel, as well as textiles, chemicals, cement, 
glass, and ferro-alloys. Agriculture in Bel- 
gium and Luxembourg is primarily for home 
consumption, although the latter built up an 
export trade m sparkling wanes. Belgium is 
also noted for its commercial activities, 
particularly in connection with the port of 
Antwerp. 

Prior to World War II the Netherlands 
was predominantly an agricultural nation 
with widespread commercial interests and a 
large merchant fleet. The Dutch had built 
up an agricultural exporting system, special- 
izing in dairy products, chocolate, fresh 
fruits and vegetables, and flowers. Industry 
centered largely on shipbuilding and the 
manufacture of high-grade specialties, such 
as electrical goods and diesel engines. Ex- 
pansion of these and other industrial and 
commercial activities since the war has been 
a chief governmental objective in order to 
bolster the country’s economy. The chief 
port is Botterdam, followed by Amsterdam, 
on the shores of Ijsselmeer. Although in 
some respects the economy of the Nether- 
lands appears to complement those of Bel- 
gium and Luxembourg, there are many in- 
stances in which industries of the Benelux 
nations have been in direct competition with 
one another. 

POKMATION OF THE BENELUX CUSTOMS UnION 
— ^In the years prior to World War II, many 
leaders in the Netherlands, Belgium, and 
Luxembourg had advocated the formation 
of a customs union for the Benelux region, 
thereby uniting and strengthening the econ- 
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omies of all three countries. The destruc- 
tive effects of World War II provided a fur- 
ther incentive in this direction. 

In a customs union, tariffs and other trade 
restrictions are removed on goods passing 
between tbe member states, and a common 
tariff policy is applied by the members on 
all goods entering the customs area from 
the outside. The result is that industries 
throughout the area are no longer protected 
by tiheir own nation s tariff walls; instead 
they must face competition from all other in- 
dustries withm the customs region. Either 
they must produce goods of similar quality 
and cost as those of their competitors, or 
eventually be forced out of business. The 
greater potential market and the reduction 
in number of ineflBcient industries results in 
better and cheaper goods being produced 
within the customs area than is possible in 
small individual nations. 

During World War II representatives of 
the Benelux governments-in-exile signed an 
agreement in London calling for the estab- 
lishment of a customs union between the 
Netherlands on the one hand and the Belgo- 
Luxembourg Economic Union ^ on the otiier 
soon as possible” following the cessation 
of war. The so-called Benelux Union went 
into effect in January, 1948. Common tariffs 
were applied on aU commodities produced 
outside the Benelux area. Certain restric- 
tions were retained on the movement of 
goods into and out of the Netherlands, and 
a few of these restrictions still remain in 
effect. 

An examination of some of the difficulties 
faced by the Benelux leaders may illustrate 
important aspects of the economic back- 
grounds of the thr^ countries. The first 
problem to confront the planners of the 
union was the extremely uneven economic 


* Smce the end of World War I, Luxembourg has 
been joined with Belgium m an economic union. 
Thus two, rather than three, economic units were 
actually involved m the Benelux plans. 


levels of the three nations at the end of the 
war. Belgium and Luxembourg were lib- 
erated by Allied forces m the fall of 1944, 
there had been relatively little destruction 
in these two countries, and they were able 
to resume industrial production almost im- 
mediately. Antwerp served as an advance 
base for Allied forces and Belgium received 
Lend-Lease aid from the United States. 
During the war, the Belgian Congo had been 
supplying the Allies with raw materials, 
particularly uranium, and Belgium had built 
up a strong credit with the United States 
and Great Britain. 

The Netherlands, on the other hand, was 
not liberated until the war in Europe ended 
in May, 1945 It was several years before 
the Dutch could recover their productive ca- 
pacity because of the tremendous destruction 
wrought by the Nazis They received no 
Lend-Lease, their East Indian Empire had 
been occupied by the Japanese — ^by 1945 it 
was in revolt against the return of Dutch 
rulers. As a result, Holland was an ex- 
tremely poor nation in the postwar years, 
while Belgium and Luxembourg were pros- 
perous. Under such circumstances, it was 
impossible at first to remove tariff barriers 
between the two areas. 

A second and more deep-rooted cause for 
delay in completing the customs agreement 
lay in the economic competition between the 
two areas. Although prewar Holland was 
essentially an agricultural area, the Dutch 
by 1946 had recognized the necessity of in- 
dustrialization to meet more of their local 
needs and to provide employment for their 
expanding population. Every year 40,000 
new workers are added to the Dutch labor 
force as a result of the high birth and low 
death rates in the country. Such an in- 
crease could never be absorbed by agricul- 
tural activities alone. The logical answer 
seemed to be expansion of Holland's indus- 
tries. 

Naturally, many businessmen in Belgium 
and Luxembourg objected to the idea of 
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i>atch industrialization, for this would cause 
competition wnth their own establishments. 
Existing facilities in Belgium and Luxem- 
bourg were, they claimed, of sufficient scope 
to supply tlie whole Benelux area with 
needed manufactured commodities. The 
construction of new plants would only lead 
*0 overproduction. Yet the question re- 
mained, if Belgium and Luxembourg sup- 
plied the Netherlands with industrial goods, 
what would the Dutch send back in repay- 
ment? 

In the field of agriculture, conditions were 
somewhat reversed. High-grade Dutch 
products could undersell Belgian goods even 
in the markets of Belgium herself. Once 
tariffs were removed, Dutch dairy produce, 
fruits, and vegetables would flood the other 
two nations, forcing local farmers out of 
business. As a result, farm producers in 
Belgium and Luxembourg were cool to tibe 
idea of abandoning restrictions on agricul- 
tural produce entenng their countries from 
the Netherlands. 

A third field for competition lay in com- 
mercial pursuits. Belgium and the Nether- 
lands derive a large share of their incomes 
from foreign commerce. In 1938 the Bene- 
lux coimtries and their colonies accounted 
for eight and a half per cent of the world’s 
trade, placing the unit fourth among the 
trading powers of the globe. The most 
serious phase of the problem of competition 
concerned the North Sea ports of Holland 
and Belgium, a great share of the cargoes 
handled at both Rotterdam and Antwerp is 
dependent upon Rhine River traffic. 

Rotterdam, on a branch of the Rhine, is 
more favorably located to handle this trade 
than is Antwerp. The Belgians have sought 
to overcome this condition by better port 
facilities, more rail connections with the 
hinterland, and port charges lower than those 
of Rotterdam. The resulting price war be- 
tween the two ports has led to considerable 
bitterness and has resulted in respective gpVr 
emment subsidizations of both harbors. 


Within the framework of a customs union 
government intervention is forbidden. 
Either competition had to be free and unfet- 
tered, or some form of mutually agreeable 
trade allocation had to be arranged m order 
to allow these ports to exist on friendly 
terms within the Benelux organization. 

In addition to economic barriers to co- 
operation within the Benelux union there are 
those of a political nature. The Dutch and 
Belgians have long displayed a somewhat 
suspicious attitude toward each other. Par- 
ticularly is this attitude prevalent among the 
Protestant Dutch of northern Holland, who 
see themselves faced by an overwhelming 
Catholic majority in southern Holland, Bel- 
gium, and Luxembourg. Likewise the 
French-speaking Walloons of southern Bel- 
gium are sometimes skeptical of aligning 
themselves with the Flemish-Dutch combina- 
tion to the north and east of them. Never- 
theless, it is interesting to note that when 
the bill for the creation of Benelux was pre- 
sented to the legislatures of the three coun- 
tries there was no organized opposition 
whatever to its passage. 

Fobeign Commebce — ^The bulk of the for- 
eign trade of the Benelux countries is with 
one another, with other nations of Western 
Europe, and with the United States. Hol- 
land s major trade partners, in order of im- 
portance, are Belgium-Luxembourg, Western 
Germany, and Great Britain, while those 
of Belgium-Luxembourg are Holland, the 
United States, and Great Britain. The two 
areas must import a large percentage of their 
food and raw materials, while in exchange 
they export finished products, agricultural 
specialties, and special services such as tour- 
ism and the handling of foreign cargoes at 
their ports. Belgium also earns credits from 
her colonial possessions in Africa. 

TBAHSBOKTAxiON — Transportation facilities in 
the B^elux nations are among the most 
hi^y developed in the world. Most of the 
major rivers have been made navigable for 
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inland craft; these waterways are connected 
with one another by an intricate pattern of 
canals across the lowland areas Among 
the most important canals are the North 
Sea Canal from the North Sea to Amsterdam, 
the Amsterdam-Rhine Canal, the New Wa- 
terway connecting Rotterdam with the North 
Sea, and the Albert Canal between Antwerp 
and the Meuse, which links Antwerp with 
the hinterland coal-producing area of Cam- 
pine, For years the Belgians have pressed 
for a direct Antwerp-Rhine Canal, crossing 
Dutch territory, either in the west between 
the Scheldt and the lower Waal or across 
Limburg from the Meuse to the Rhine.® 
The Dutch have consistently refused permis- 
sion for either waterway, and shipping to 
Antwerp must still pass through the Zee- 
land Islands and up the Scheldt. Over 
9,000 miles of railway and a network of high- 
ways supplement the waterways of Bene- 
lux. Because of the high cost of gasoline, 
rail travel is utilized more often than automo- 
bile and truck transport in the movement of 
goods and people. In air travel, too, the 
Low Countries are advanced. HoUand s 
KLM and Belgium s Sabena are among the 
largest international airlines in the world, 
Sabena serves Europe, the United States, and 
Belgian Congo while KLM connects Am- 
sterdam with all continents. Overseas con- 
nections by water are also extensive. The 
Dutch merchant marine ranks sixth among 
those of the world, the Belgian merchant 
fleet nineteenth. Because of their great de- 
pendence upon foreign commerce, it is nat- 
ural that the Benelux nations should be lead- 
ers in the drive for liberalization of world 
trade. 

POPULATION ASPECTS 

Amount anu Distribution— The total popu- 
lation of Benelux amounts to about 19^300,- 


A Bhine-Meuse Canal, pacing to the south of 
Ehnch Limburg, would go through terdtoiy con- 
sidered too lully to make construction practical. 


000 persons, approximately equal to the 
combined populations of New York State 
and New Jersey (see table on page 283). 
The average density is m excess of 760 per- 
sons per square mile. This fact taken to- 
gether with the limited supply of natural re- 
sources makes the high standard of hvmg 
prevaihng in this area seem truly remarkable 

Under conditions of such density it is only 
natural that there be considerable urbaniza- 
tion Fifteen cities in Benelux have over 
100,000 population; four of these have over 
half a miUion (see map on page 292). 
Leadmg cities are Brussels, 1,323,394; Am- 
sterdam, 852,080; ® Rotterdam, 692,942, The 
Hague, 579,788; and Antwerp, 306,750. 
There are two major and three minor areas 
of extreme density, where the population per 
square mile averages close to 1,000 persons. 
In the Netherlands, the major concentration 
occurs in the Rotterdam-Hague-Haarlem- 
Amsterdam-Utrecht sector, where approxi- 
mately thirty per cent of Holland's popula- 
tion is crowded into about one tenth of its 
area. In central Belgium nearly one quarter 
of the population total occupies the Brussels- 
Malines-Antwerp-Gheut area. Both regions 
are characterized by heavy industrialization, 
considerable commercial activity, and inten- 
sive agriculture. Taken together, these two 
areas contain eight of the fifteen major cities 
of Benelux. 

Three other regions of dense population 
include the Amhem-Nijmegen district of 
east-central HoUand, where intensive agri- 
cultural production is carried on; the Lim- 
burg sector of southern Holland and eastern 
Belgium, an industrial area whose economy 
is based largely on coal deposits; and the 
Charleroi-Namur sector of central Belgium, 
the nation s older industrial area, where, 
again, the basis for industry is the extensive 
coal deposits. 

In addition to present population densities, 

® Brussels Is the capital city of Belgium. Ih the 
Netherlands Amsterd^ contains the Royal Palace, 
but the Dutch Parliament meets in The Hague. 
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the Benelux nations are faced mth prospects 
of an ever-increasing number of citizens in 
the years to come. Excess of births over 
deaths in the area amounts to about 190,000 
persons per year The Dutch birth rate is 
more than three times that of Belgium- 
Luxembourg. To counterbalance this an- 
nual increment, about 100.000 persons an- 
nually emigrate from Benelux, the majority 
of the Dutch going to Canada and Australia, 
and of the Belgians to the Belgian Congo. 
Relatively few immigrants now come to the 
Benelux countries. Immediately following 
the war, when Indonesia was lost, there was 
a considerable return of Dutch residents 
from that area, but this inflow has now 
dwmdied to a very small number.^ 

In addition to emigration, possible reme- 
dies for overpopulation include (1) wide- 
spread birth control, (2) acquisition of ad- 
ditional land and resources, and (3) in- 
creased industrialization. 

1. As in other parts of Northwestern 
Europe, die birth rates in the Benelux coun- 
tries have been gradually declining in re- 
sponse to the impetus of urbanization. Hol- 
land’s birth rate of twenty-two per thousand 
remains the highest of the three countries. 
Although Belgium-Luxembourg’s annual in- 
crease of 40,000 persons is by no means 
large, when added to Holland’s 150,000 it 
serves to place an added strain on the re- 
gion’s resources, 

2, The Dutch have acquired additional 
territory through centuries of reclaiming 
land from the sea, but, in reality, this offers 
small relief for crowded conditions. An- 
nexation of land from Germany has also 
been considered. In 1947 the Benelux na- 
tions unsuccessfully sought to acquire 1,900 
square miles of German territory adjoining 
their own borders as reparations for war 
damage by the Nazi armies. Again, this 
would have been a poor solution to the pre- 


^ Between 1945 and 1960 them was a net immigm- 
tion of 91,000 from Indone^. 


vailmg population problem. In addition to 
the pohtical consequences of annexation, 
consideration had to be given to the fact that 
over 130,000 Germans already inliabited the 
area and would therefore have had to be 
provided for in the Dutch economy or de- 
ported. 

Belgium has possibilities for colonial de- 
velopment in her rich Congo area and thou- 
sands of Belgians emigrate each year to this 
colony. At present the potentialities of the 
Congo for peimanent white settlement are 
restricted largely to the highland areas; 
nevertheless many Belgians are willing to 
emigate to this region and this should con- 
tinue to prove a valuable factor in reduc- 
ing overpopulation. Luxembourg experi- 
ences but little annual increase in its total 
population and does not share in the density 
problems of its two neighbors. 

The Dutch government actively supported 
the emigration of 25,000 persons to countries 
abroad following World War II. One for- 
mer outlet is now closed to the Dutch, 
namely the Netherlands East Indies, which 
under the new Indonesian government, bars 
Dutch immigration in any significant num- 
bers. Opportunities for settlement and col- 
onization are also limited in the Dutch 
possessions of Latin America. Surinam, lo- 
cated on the humid tropical coast of north- 
ern South America, offers few attractions to 
European settlers, while the islands of the 
Dutch West Indies can support only a rela- 
tively small population. Netherlands New 
Guinea, with its humid, tropical climate, also 
attracts few white settlers. 

3. Finally, a solution for overpopulation, 
particularly in Holland, might be found in 
rapid Industrialization, which would provide 
employment for the large labor force as 
well as manufactured commodities to satisfy 
the home market and to serve as a basis for 
export. The Netherlands, however, is sur- 
rounded by industrial nations, which already 
are large exportm, and Dutch-manufactured 
goods would have to compete with products 






from all of them — Belgium-Luxembourg, 
West Germany, Great Britain, and France. 
Nevertheless, the Dutch have turned to in- 
dustriahzation during the past few years as 
the only answer to their present problem, 
though well aware that the health of their 
industry will largely depend on the vitality 
of the over-all European economic system. 

Language anb Religion — ^Four major 
tongues are spoken within the Benelux area. 
Dutch prevails in the Netherlands, Flemish, 
French, and some German in Belgium; and 
German in Luxembourg. In addition, Fri- 
sian, an ancient tongue, is spoken as a second 
language by many persons m Friesland and 
Groningen provinces in northeastern Hol- 
land. 

Language difficulties in Belgium have had 
their effect on the political Me of that na- 
tion. In 1839, when Belgium became inde- 
pendent, population and wealth were con- 
centrated in the southern and central, 
French-speaking parts of the country. Not 
until 1878 was Flemish recognized as an of- 
ficial language in Belgium, having equal 
status with French. Actually, since &e birth 
rate is considerably higher in Flanders than 
in French-speaking Walloon, today about 
forty-six per cent of the population speak 
Flemish. Of the remainder forty per cent 
speak French, thirteen per cent (largely 
concentrated in the Brussels area) spe^ 
both languages, and about one per cent in 
eastern Belgium speak German as their major 
tongue. 

In terms of religion Belgium and Luxem- 
bourg are overwhelmingly Roman Catholic. 
The Netherlands is divided — about sixty per 
cent of the population is Protestant, and forty 
per cent Catholic. The Catholics for the 
most part are concentrated in southern Hol- 
land. Since the birth rate among the Catho- 
lics is higjher than among the Protestants, 
the religious make-up of the country is grad- 
ually changing, and it is estimated that 
within one generation the population of Hol- 
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land will be divided almost equally between 
the two. 

Mestorities — The prmcipal mmority element 
withm Benelux is the nearly 70,000 Ger- 
man-speaking peoples of eastern Belgium. 
This group was included within Belgian ter- 
ritory as a result of two border changes. 
The fiist occurred in 1839, when Belgium 
received a portion of what was once the 
Grand Duchy of Luxembourg; German- 
speaking Luxembourg inhabitants, in this 
way, became citizens of the Belgian prov- 
ince of Luxembourg The second addition 
came in 1920 when Belgium annexed from 
Germany the Eupen-Malmedy sector along 
the eastern frontier. This territory, which 
Belgium received as war reparations, has an 
area of 397 square miles. The population in 
the canton of Malmedy is largely French- 
speaking, while that in the Eupen area con- 
tinues to speak German. Although in a 
minority, the German-speaking peoples of 
Belgium are treated on an equal status with 
other citizens, and no discriminations are 
shown against them by the national and 
provincial governments. 

HISTORICAL SUMMARY 

The histories of the Benelux countries have 
been closely interwoven with those of their 
more powerful neighbors. Lying between 
two strong, antagonistic cultures, they have 
witnessed innumerable battles between 
forces which have sought to control the vital 
area. Time and again various sectors were 
joined together, often under foreign domina- 
tion; on some occasions the entire area was 
united under one authority. But in each 
case where unification had Imm effected the 
forces of disunity eventually won out and 
the region was again split into two or more 
parts. The formation of the present Benelux 
unit is but the latest act in this cxmtinuing 
drama which extends back 2,000 years to the 
days when the Romans defeated the tribes 
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south of the Rhine and brought them under 
Roman power in the province of Gaul 
Julius Caesar conquered the region in the 
middle of the first century b.c. The Romans 
were unable to subdue the tribes north of 
the Rhine, and that river became the frontier 
of Roman power. By the fourth century 
the Franks replaced the Romans as the rul- 
ing power in Gaul and founded the Flemish 
portion of what was to be Belgium. Con- 
trol of the area was largely divided among 
local tribes until Clo\is, the Frankish king, 
united the Low Countries and territories 
along the Loire for a short period. The first 
real unification of the Frankish kingdom 
came with the reign of Charlemagne, who 
was croumed emperor of the Holy Roman 
Empire on Christmas Day, 800 
By tlie terms of the Treaty of Verdun m 
843 Charlemagne^s Empire was divided 
among his three grandsons. Charles re- 
ceived the western portion, from which the 
present French nation later developed; Louis 
was awarded the eastern area, out of which 
Germany eventually evolved, while the eld- 
est grandson, Lothair, was given the central 
strip running from what is now the Benelux 
area south to the Mediterranean Sea. This 
“Middle Kingdom” of Lothair s, though it 
lasted for only a dozen years, has had a last- 
ing effect on the political pattern of Western 
Europe do^m to the present time. Even 
today the region remains a transition zone 
between East and West, a collection of frag- 
mented political units whose histories reflect 
the struggle for power between France and 
her eastern neighbors. 

During the Middle Ages most of the Bene- 
lux area was split into small, assorted, feudal 
principalities. In the fourteenth to six- 
teenth centuries the Flemish cities of Bruges, 
Ghent, Ypres, and Antwerp rose to tre- 
mendous wealth and powar as financial and 
industrial centers, concentratiiig particularly 
m wmhn At one time in 

fibs fifteenth centoiy mm of the ^‘Middle 


Kingdom” was reunited under the House of 
Burgundy, and in the following century con- 
trol of the Benelux area passed to Phihp II 
of Spain. 

Under Spanish rule a crisis quickly de- 
veloped. Philip goaded his subjects into re- 
volt by heavy taxation, centralization of au- 
thonty, and persecution of the non-Cathohcs, 
who were concentrated for the most part in 
Holland, In 1568 Prince William of Orange 
led a revolt against Spain. In the long 
struggle Belgium and Luxembourg withdrew 
from the contest, but the Dutch persisted 
for eighty years until the Treaty of Munster 
in 1648 recognized their independence. 
Foreign control continued in Belgium and 
Luxembourg until the early nineteenth cen- 
tur\^ Finally, at the Congress of Vienna 
(1815) the three Benelax countries were 
joined together in the United Netherlands, 
and placed under the rule of William I, the 
Dutch King 

This attempted unification lasted only 
fifteen years. Religious and political differ- 
ences between Belgium and the Netherlands 
were too strong to permit the success of such 
a venture and in 1830 Belgium revolted. 
Nine years later the nations independence 
became official. Luxembourg retained per- 
sonal ties with the Dutch King until 1890, 
but actually its independence also dates from 
1839. The Grand Duchy was joined in the 
German Zollverein, or customs union, from 
1842 to 1866, and again from 1871 to the 
end of World War 1. 

During the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries the three nations re- 
mained independent, each concentrating on 
its problems of economic growth and inter- 
nal stability. Both Belgium and Holland 
developed democratic institutions under con- 
stitutional monarchies. The guarantee of 
Belgium neutrality (see page 283) and the 
fact that the great powers were preoccupied 
with struggles outside Europe helped to ac- 
count for the independence of the small 
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states prior to the eruption of tlie global 
struggles of 1914 and 1939. 

As a result of bitter experiences in two 
major conflicts the Benelux peoples emerged 
with a new perspective of world affairs. 
Turning from their traditional policy of iso- 
lation and neutrality’, they now sought secu- 
rity through regional unification and inter- 
national collective security actions Al- 
though at times the "man in the street” 
lagged somewhat behind his government in 
the realm of international affairs, the fact 
remains that the three Benelux nations to- 
day stand out as leaders in the movement 
for West European unity Apparently their 
statesmen have now grasped the truth that 
in order to sur\’ive politically in the present 
world, small nations that occupy strategic 
areas must unite their efforts toward eco- 
nomic and military security and must co- 
operate closely viuth the more powerful na- 
tions around them. 

POLITICAL FEATURES 

Internal Structure of teie Benelux Coun- 
tries — The complex pattern of political ele- 
ments within the Benelux nations reflects 
the long and varied history of this vital area 
The absence of a really powerful unifica- 
tion movement until the rise of nationhood 
within modem times has resulted in the re- 
tention of many historic anomalies. Thus, 
frontier delimitations do not meet ordinary 
requirements of strategic consideration or 
compactness of territory. 

Border Problems. Mention has already been 
made of the extensions of Dutch territory 
southward into Limburg province and west- 
ward along the North Sea coast in 2IIeeland. 
The people of Zeeland supported the Dutch 
struggle for independence in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, and in 1648 Zee- 
land’s present borders were delimited. The 
economic and political complications caused 


by Dutch control of Belgium’s outlets to the 
sea are still evident today, especially in 
Belgium’s failure to obtam direct access to 
the Rhine River (see page 290). Unlike the 
Zeelanders, the people of Limburg took no 
part m Holland s revolt against Spain; that 
territory was added to the Netherlands cen- 
turies later as part of the European settle- 
ment in 1839. When Limburg’s present 
borders were laid dow’n, tlie Dutch retained 
a bridgehead on the left bank of the Meuse 
River, at the citv' of Maastricht. Surrounded 
on three sides by Belgian territory^ this 
Dutch sector permits Holland to control both 
banks of the Meuse for a few miles, thereby 
complicating the problem of customs formah- 
ties, canahzation, and water supphes in the 
area. 

Another outmoded political arrangement 
exists southeast of Rotterdam, close to the 
Belgian border. Here, surrounded by Dutch 
territory, are approximately eighty small par- 
cels of Belgian land. These exclaves, many 
of them less than an acre in extent, were re- 
tained by the Spanish in 1648 as part of the 
holdings of a certain nobleman. For over 
300 years the Dutch have failed to gain con- 
trol of these areas, and even today the Bel- 
gian flag flies over the territory, and the in- 
habitants, although several miles from the 
frontier, remain Belgian citizens. 

Along the Belgian-German border, as laid 
down in 1922, several German exclaves also 
exist These lie between the frontier and a 
Belgian-owned railroad, which crosses back 
and forth into German territory on its route 
between the Belgian towns of Eupen and 
Malmedy, Separated from their homeland 
by the Belgian right-of-way, the Germans 
inhabiting these exclaves have often ap- 
pealed to their government to straighten out 
this anomalous situation. Following World 
War II control of these exclaves was awarded 
to the Belgians, as reparations for war dam- 
age, but to date only uninhabited portions 
have been occupied. 
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Folitical Centers. The political development 
o£ the three BeneliLx countnes has centered 
about certain areas. During the late six- 
teenth century the Low Countries were spht 
over the question of opposition to Spanish 
rule; the seven northern provinces united m 
defiance of control while the ten southern 
ones declined to support the revolt Dutch 
opposition centered especially in the prov- 
ince of Holland, along the North Sea coast. 
Now divided into North and South Holland, 
this area today is still the administrative and 
economic center, as well as the most heavily 
populated portion of the nation. In the 
northeastern sector the Frisians, although 
supporting the revolution against Spain, m- 
sisted on their own political and cultural 
autonomy until late in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, The peoples of Limburg m southern 
Holland retain strong cultural and economic 
ties with the Belgians. 

In Belgium, economic and political su- 
premacy during the late Middle Ag^ lay 
with the city-states of Flanders. By the 
sixteenth centuiy the Brabant sector, around 
Brussels, had developed into the leading 
area of the nation. Central and southern 
Belgium were centers of Walloon concen- 
tration; after the granting of Belgian inde- 
pendence industrialization in the Sambre- 
Meuse valley added to Walloon strength. 
Gradually, however, the Walloons began 
moving into the Brussels area, changing its 
cbamcter to that of a zone of ethnic transi- 
tion. During the twentieth century Flan- 
ders and Antwerp have remained centers of 
Flemish culture, but Walloon strength has 
shifted southward to the provinces of Liege, 
Namur, Hainaut, and nortiiem Luxembourg. 
With the present imiustriaBzation of the 
Campine asm 

greater conc^tmticw f*iemish peoples 
are developing in flife l^rticularly in 
IJipburg provinda' 

The provinces in bb& Belgmm and Hol- 
land antedate the existing constitutional gov- 
ernments and exercise a fair degree of au- 


tonomous powers. Belgian communes and 
pro\inces are not mere divisions of the na- 
tional government despite the unitary struc- 
ture of government, in Holland the central 
government exercises considerable supervi- 
sion over provincial affairs. 

The Grand Duchy of Luxembourg has re- 
tained considerable homogeneity among its 
peoples. The city of Luxembourg, with its 
magnificent fortifications, was an historic 
military stronghold and a prize for which 
many armies have battled. The nation has 
suffered a number of major reductions in 
size since the seventeenth century, the latest 
of these occurring in 1839, when the region 
was spht, the eastern portion becoming the 
Belgian province of Luxembourg. After the 
Nazi invasion of tlie country in 1940 the 
Germans decided to annex the Grand Duchy 
to the Reich, but in 1944 civil government 
was restored and the Duchy regained its in- 
dependence at the end of the war. 

Ger3^ian Border Rectifications — ^In 1947 
the Benelux nations put forth rather drastic 
territorial demands against Germany as com- 
pensation for war damage. The Dutch de- 
manded 648 square miles — an area in which 
the population of 119,000 consisted almost 
entirely of German-speaking peoples. They 
wanted this land, first, because it contained 
oil, timber, and coal, and second, because it 
would enable them to reclaim several areas 
and carry out certain flood-control projects. 
Its acquisition would also shorten Holland s 
border length from 325 to 211 miles, and the 
Dutch would be able to guard more care- 
fully against smugglers. The Belgians asked 
for eleven square miles, containing a Ger- 
man-speakhig population of about 3,800. 

desired timber and a chance to elimi- 
nate the German exclaves. Luxembourg 
asked for 140 square miles, in which lived 
approximately 30,000 Germans. It desired 
timber res^es and water power for a pro- 
posed dam mi dbe Our River. 

In March, 1949, a six-nation commission 
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of the Western Powers sanctioned a series 
of minor changes in the Benelux-German 
border. The total area involved amounted 
to only jSft}^-t\vo square miles inhabited by 
13,500 Germans, Of this total the Dutch 
received twenty-SLx square miles with a pop- 
ulation of nearly 10,000. The most im- 
portant of these areas was a sixteen-square- 
mile region in southern Limburg that con- 
tains valuable coal deposits. In April, 1949, 
the Dutch occupied the sectors awarded 
them. Belgium and Luxembourg, on the 
other hand, have occupied only small por- 
tions of the areas ceded to them, although 
the Luxembourg government has announced 
that it intends to exploit the forests in the 
area awarded to it. 

Since 1949 little has been heard of the 
original Benelux claims. It is unlikely that 
these demands will ever be fully realized, 
particularly in the light of present German- 
Benelux cooperation. But the Dutch wiU 
probably keep their twenty-six square miles, 
although propaganda in West Germany oc- 
casionally revives the question of the justice 
of the transfers. 

Colonial Teebitories — Overseas possessions 
of the Netherlands and Belgium were, until 
recently, concentrated in three areas: the 
Netherlands East Indies, the Belgian African 
colonies, and the Dutch possessions in the 
Caribbean and South America. The revolt 
of the East Indian islands in 1945 and their 
subsequent independence in 1949 cost the 
Netherlands seventy-three per cent of the 
area of its prewar empire. 

During the seventeenth century Holland 
acquired control not only of her possessions 
in the East Indies but also of Ceylon, the 
Cape of Good Hope, and several important 
holdings in the Americas. Gradually much 
of this vast empire was annexed either by 
Britain or Portugal, but in 1939 the Nether- 
lands overseas empire was still the fifth larg- 
est in the world. The Belgians, on the other 
hand, made no move to acquire a cotenial 


empire until 18S5 when King Leopold II es- 
tablished himself as the sovereign of the new 
Congo State. The Berlm Conference con- 
firmed this status and proclaimed the per- 
petual neutrahty^ of the Congo Free State 
The Belgian Parliament at first refused to 
consider the Congo as a colony of the coun- 
try, and for over twenty years Leopold con- 
trolled it almost as his own private domain. 
In 1908, the territory was officially annexed 
to Belgium, adding an area seventy’-eight 
times the size of the homeland. Following 
World War I, a portion of former German 
East Africa was mandated to the Belgians 
by the Allied Powers, The territory, now 
known as Ruanda-Urundi, is adjacent to the 
Belgian Congo. It is a United Nations 
Trusteeship and is united admimstratively 
with that area. 

RECENT REGIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 

The Benelux governments have supported 
warmly the various international economic, 
military, and political proposals which have 
been put foA by die Western nations. 
They are members of the Organization for 
European Economic Cooperation, which 
from Its inception in 1947 has worked to re- 
store and maintain West Europe’s economic 
stability. As important traders the Benelux 
countries have foined the European Pay- 
ments Union in order to benefit from the ar- 
rangements for the convertibility of their 
currencies into those of other West European 
states. They are enthusiastic supporters of 
the Council of Europe, a cooperative body 
working toward a federation of European 
states. They are members of NATO and 
endorse its principle of collectiye security. 
In fact, the nucleus of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization originated with the 
formation of the Brussels Treaty Organiza- 
tion in 1948, in which the Benelux powers 
joined France and Britain in a coUective 
self-defense system. FinaRy, the Benelux 
cminiries have joined with France, West 
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Germany, and Italy in the European Coal amounts to a customs union among its mem- 
and Steel Community which provides for an hers. Recently Dutch representatives have 
international authority to regulate the coal suggested the creation of a complete Western 
and steel industries of the six nations In European customs union which would cover 
reality the establishment of a single market aU phases of the economy. 


Study Questions 


1. What are the major hindrances to full eco- 
nomic unification of the Benelux area? 

2. Descnbe the ethmc complexity of the popu- 
lation within the Benelux area 

3. How have the histone backgrounds of Bel- 
gium and the Netherlands diflFered from one 
another? 

4 Descnbe the economic and historical impor- 
tance of the Belgian loess plains 

5. On a world outhne map locate the overseas 
possessions of Belgium and the Netherlands 

6. Why are Belgium and the Netherlands 
among the greatest trading nations of the 
world? 

7. Discuss the causes of Holland s economic 
phght in the years following the end of 
World War II. 

8 Descnbe the present economic dependence 
of the Benelux nations on France and Ger- 
many. 


9. What is the relationship between the Bene- 
lux union and the Schuman Plan^* 

10. Describe Dutch efforts to reclaim land from 
the sea, 

11 Discuss the present problem of population 
pressure in Belgium and the Netherlands. 

12 Give evidence m support of the view that 
within the Benelux area old political patterns 
have tended to survive down to the present 
time 

13. Discuss the Dutch-Belgian conflict over ship- 
ping on the Rhine and Scheldt nvers 

14. What reasons can you give for the failure of 
the Umted Netherlands to survive as an 
integral unit^ 

15. Descnbe the eastward movement of the 
Benelux-German border since 1920. What 
were the bases for the 1947 claims by the 
Benelux countnes agamst the Reich? 



CHAPTER EIGHTEEN 

France 


The French nation has long played a leading 
role in world afiEairs. Its strategic location 
ohjhe western margin of continental Europe 
has in part been responsible for the position 
France has occupied in Western history dur- 
ing the past 2,000 years. .To the nor^ 
France fe s epa rated hy the narrow English 
Channe l from &e Onrted^Km^om, which 
has been at various times in the past the 
nations greatest enemy and on other oc- 
casions its closest ally. To th ft-west. the long 
Atlantic coastline has contrilmted to France’s 
rise as a maritime jpwer and its subsequent 
acquisition of what is now the world’s largest 
overseas empire (see table on page 312). 
To the south, the iiaMonJbwdafs MeditCT- 
r^ean, a route jjf transit bom Western 
Europe to North A£dca and the Middle East, 
to the Indian Ocean, and beytmd it to the 
countries of the Far East Finally, to the 
e^ lie Germany, Italy, and the B^lux 
countries, where the current process trf «»- 
nomic and military cooperation, in. the face 
of Soviet parrasure, depends to a large extent 


on the willingness of France to assume a role 
of leadership in the Western World. 

PHYSICAL FEATURES 

Location— Located in Northwestern Europe, 
France has the advantage of bordering on 
three major water bodies (see map on page 
800). The Atlantic, the Mediterranean, and 
the English Channel, which leads directly to 
the North Sea, have all stimulated maritime 
development. Famous ports have grown up 
on the shores of these seas, each important 
in serving commerce with some particular 
region of the world — Marseilles on the Medi- 
tmanean for Indochina and the Orient; 
Bordeaux on the Atlantic for the east aiast 
of South .toadca; Le Havre and Cherbourg 
on the English Channel for North America. 
The remaining French boundaries are those 
in common with five countries (Belgium, 
Luxembourg, Germany, Switzerland, Italy, 
Spain) and two microstates (Andorra, Mon- 
aco). 
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Much of the borderland separating France 
from her neighbors is mountamous, thus 
forming natural barriers against potential in- 
vasion. However, interconnectmg valleys 
and intervening lowlands make the country 
vulnerable, particularly from the north and 
east. Especially weak in natural defense is 
the Franco-Belgian boundary across the 
narrow western extension of the great North 
European Plain; on two occasions in the 
present centuiy^ France has borne the brunt 
of German onslaughts across these lowlands. 



Shape, Depth— The area of Metropoli- 
tan France amounts to 3iS,681 square miles, 
It the largest nation in Europe ex- 
cept USSU In comparison witih the 
United States, France~lF, " of course, very 
small; Texas alone has a greater a rea. The 
capital, Paris, li^ ab?wt 160 miles north 
no rthe ast of France’js .geographic center and 
about 120 miles from the Belgian frontier. 
This distance from Belgium has represented 
the limit of effective French resistance in the 
past three wars with Germany, for the cap- 
ture of Paris has twice proved fatal to 
Franoe*$ military and psychological capacity 
for resistance. In terms of internal politi- 


cal control, a national capital should ideally 
be located equidistant from the borders, its 
force of attraction can then be exerted 
equally in all directions Despite its off- 
center location, however, Paris is the undis- 
puted pohtical center of France, the hub of 
a railway system radiating to the outlying 
provinces, and the nation s leading economic 
area, 

France has an almost hexagonal shape and 
IS therefore relatively compact. The only 
major extension of foreign territory into 
France occurs in the east, north of Geneva, 
where the Swiss frontier projects about fifty 
miles westward into the main body of 
France. This compactness is a military as- 
set, for it renders the nation's borders more 
defensible against foreign invasion France 
also has the military asset of depth, which 
affords defending forces the opportunity for 
necessary maneuvers. 

Relief — The diverse relief of France has 
contributed to pohtical and economic differ- 
entiation throughout the country. In gen- 
era l, three types of landforms exist — Alpin e^' 
mountains , as m the southeast adjacent to 
Italy; wom-down highlands and dissected 
' p lateaus, as in central France; and flat or 
g ently rolli ng'^country, as around Paris or 
along the Mediterranean coast west of Mar- 
seilles. Significantly, the maj'or part of the 
nation lies at an elevation of less than 700 
feet; what highland areas there are do not 
form a continuous mass but are broken by 
numerous valleys and passes which facilitate 
transportation (see aJso page 306). The 
strong forces of provincialism which have 
developed in Franca partly as a result of 
landform diversity have been somewhat off- 
set by the emphasis on consolidation of po- 
litical control in Paris. 

CuMATE — ^The French nation enjoys three 
fypjes of climate. That in the northwest is 
a inari ne va riety, with mild, w et winters and 
cool, moist summer s. January temperatures 
average'*alx>ut 40® F., July about 65® F,; 
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ample precipitation and considerable cloudi- 
ness occur throughout the year Eastern 
France experiences the continental type of 
climate, characterized by warm, moist sum- 
mers and cold, dry winters, with tempera- 
tures dropping in January to about 31® F. and 
rising in July to 65® F. Finally, southern 
France has a Mediterranean climate, sum- 
mers are hot and dry and winters mild and 
wet. In Marseilles, a typical example, Jan- 
uary temperatures average 44® F. and July 
temperatures 72® F. The advantages of such 
climatic diversity are obvious when consid- 
ered in terms of agricultural productivity. 
Few parts of the country are too dry for agri- 
culture, or (except for high mountain areas) 
too cold for cultivation. As a result about 
thirty-five per cent of the land is under 
cultivation; another twenty-five per cent is 
utilized as pasture land. 

Natural Resoxji^s — France is endowed 
with miportant mineral and power resources, 
Lai^ely because^f TbeTambusXofraihe ore 
fields^ the French nation ranis' t hird amon g 
the countries of the world m annual output 
iron ore. In addition to the Lorraine 
area, iron ore is also produced in small quan- 
tities in Normandy, in the eastern Pyrenees, 
and in the Massif Central, the uplands area 
in the south-central sector of the country. 
With respect to France^ is less fortunate 

than in the case of Jron ore. The ^eater 
part of the nations supply comes from the 
northeast in the Lens-Valenciennes area, al- 
though secondary fields are also found in the 
Massif Central. In normal times France 
produces about two thirds of her annual coal 
requirements and must import the re- 
mainder. Domestic shortage of coal led to 
French demands for control of the Saar coal 
fields after World Wars I and 11. Saar coal 
production at present equals about one quar- 
ter that of France, While the Saarland is 
Joined in a customs union with France, the 
IPVench have direct access to these deposits, 
and thus can reduce somewhat the annual 


coal deficit. Additional minerals include 
bauxite, of which France is an important 
producer, as well as potash, rock salt, and 
pyrites ( used in the manufacture of sulfuric 
acid). Water power has been utilised, 
particularly m central, and southern France, 
to supplement power from coal. Approxi- 
mately one half tlie electric power of the 
nation is produced from hydroelectric 
sources. Major power sites are located in 
the Maritime Alps and the Massif Central. 
Recent oil discoveries in the southwest will 
help to offset the nation s fuel shortage. 
Petroleum, copper, and ferroalloys (such as 
manganese and chromium) represent the 
principal limitations to France's industrial- 
resource base 

NATURAL REGIONS 

Fra nce may be divided into fourteen natural 
regions, eaA with a lancfform pattern suf- 
ficiently characteristic to distinguish it from 
surrounding areas (see map on page 303). 
Six may be considered as ^ mtemaF in that 
they are totally within the confines of France, 
seven are “extemar in that they extend be- 
yond the French border into adjacent coun- 
tries. Finally, the island of Corsica stands 
alone as a separate region. 

Amorican Highlands. In northwestern 
France are the Amorican Highlands, an up- 
land area averaging less than 1,000 feet in 
elevation. The region is drained in part by 
the Loire River and its tributaries. Along 
the rocky northwestern coast are the ports 
of Nantes, Brest, and Cherbourg, as well as 
many small fishing villages. The influence 
of the sea is reflected not only in the marine 
climate but ako in the maritime activities of 
the population. The Amorican area may be 
sub^vided into Brittany, Normandy, and 
the region of the Poitou Hills. The coast of 
Normandy, lying across the Channel from 
Great Britain, was the scene of ABied land- 
ings and subsequent figihting during the early 
summer of 1944 Between the Poitou Hills 
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and the Massif Central lies the historic 
Poitiers Gateway, linking the Aquitaine 
Basin with tibe Paris Basin. It was in this 
area that Charles Martel and his Frankish 
army stemmed the tide of invading Moors 
at the Battle of Tours (732) and checked 
the drive of Moslem penetration into West- 
ern Europe. 

Massif Central In central France the Mas- 
sif Central is an extensive upland area aver- 
aging 2,000 to 4,000 feet in elevation. Ex- 
tremely complex in structure, this area con- 
sists of a deeply dissected eastern portion 
(Cevennes); a volcanic central sector (Au- 
vergne); a limestone area in the west 
(Limousin), and an arid, karst region in 
the south (Gausses). Because of the 
paucity of resources and general barren na- 
ture, the Massif has often been called the 
“poorhouse” of France. Its southern por- 
tions were the scenes of maquis resistance 
forces, which carried on guerrilla warfare 
against the Germans during World War II. 
Vichy, a resort town in the Auvergne, noted 
for Its thermal springs, was for a time the 
capital of Unoccupied France during World 
War II. 

Taris Basin, North of the Massif Central, 
occupying most of the drainage basin of the 
Seine River system, is Francois primate re- 
gion, the Paris Basin. Encirclmg it are a 
series of rather steep, outward-facing escarp- 
ments which have long served as natural de- 
fenses, particularly against invasion from the 
east. In the heart of &e Basin is Paris, 
which with its cluster of suburban and out- 
lying communities is one of the largest metro- 
politan areas in the world. This urban cen- 
ter makes the Paris Basin the economic and 
cultural, as well as the poMcal, capital of 
France. 

Paris itself is a transportation hub in three 
senses of the word: fmr the entire French 
Union, for the nation, and lomBy for the 
Basin itself; £rom aU directfons rail lines, botih 
hmg-disttoce and commuter, as wel as air- 


ways and highways, converge on the city. 
Close to Pans, truck gardens vie with in- 
dustry and commerce for possession of the 
rich lands of the Basm. But beyond, the 
landscape takes on a rural aspect, with broad 
expanses of wheat and sugar beets predomi- 
natmg as crops. The Pans Basin supports 
about one eighth of the population of France, 
most of whom live in Paris and its environs. 
Parisians are Paris-conscious; they consider 
themselves as a class apart from the peo- 
ple of the provinces — ^that is, all of France 
outside of Paris. 

Bhdne-Sadne Valley. The Rh6ne-Sa6ne Val- 
ley in eastern France is a structural depres- 
sion, connectmg the interior of the country 
with the Mediterranean The Rh6ne River, 
flowing west from Lake Geneva, is joined at 
the city of Lyons by the Saone, flowmg from 
the north. The valley is an historic corridor 
through which have passed peoples and 
armies as far back as records go. It was via 
this gateway that Romans earned their 
civilization northward into Gaul in the sec- 
ond century bc. and through the Rh6ne- 
Sadne Valley Allied armies drove northward 
from the Riviera in the final year of World 
War II. From Lyons southward, a string 
of cities follows the valley; among these 
are Vienne, Valence, Orange, Avignon, and 
Arles, some of which date back to Roman 
times. 

Mediterranean Plain, The Mediterranean 
Plain stretches across southern France from 
the Spanish to the Italian borders and ex- 
tends westward from the Mediterranean Sea 
to the Carcassonne Gap between the Massif 
Central and the Pyrenees. In the rocky area 
norib of the Rhine Delta is the small city of 
Les Baux, near which are France s extensive 
bauxite deposits, and from which bauxite de* 
rived its name. East of Marseilles is the 
rocky, narrow Riviera with numerous cities 
and resorts strung along the coast — ^Toulon,, 
Qannes, and Nice, as well as Monte Carlo 
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in the independent state of Monaco. West 
of Marseilles the coast is generally low and 
swampy, but inland is the important wine- 
producing region of Languedoc. 

Aquitaine Basin. In southwestefn France is 
the fertile Aquitaine Basin, facing the At- 
lantic and wedged between the Massif Cen- 
tral and the Pyrenees. The Basin was the 
scene of prolonged conBict between the 
French and EngHsh in the twelfth to the 
fifteenth centuries as England sou^t to es- 
tablish territorial control in southwestern 
Europe. The great wh^at-, com-, and wine- 


producing area is drained by the Garonne 
River, which flows past the port city of 
Bordeaux to the Bay of Biscay. Recently 
an oil gusher has been brou^t in at Parentis- 
en-bom, on the flat moorland south of 
Bordeaux, signaling the beginning of a 
local petroleum industry. On ihe uppier 
teaches of the Garoime, the city of Toulouse 
stands guard over the western approaches 
to the Carcassonne Gap, which connects the 
Aquitaine Basin with the Mediterranean 
Plain. 

Northeastern Plain. Of the peripheral re- 
gions of France the first to considered 
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is the Northeastern Plain, an area about 
one hundred miles in width at its narrowest 
point, lying between the Belgian Ardennes 
Mountains and the North Sea. Not only 
does this area lie across one of the historic 
invasion routes into France from the east, 
but along its coast are the gateway ports 
to Great Britain; Calais, Dunkirk, and Bou- 
logne. The Northeastern Plain is the site 
of the nation s major coal reserves. Here 
the industrial city of Lille and other nearby 
smaller cities are dependent on easy access 
to coal for profitable production of iron and 
steel, chemicals, and textiles. During World 
War I four years of trench warfare wrought 
tremendous damage to this area, including 
destruction of many of the coal mines. De- 
layed reconstruction hindered French post- 
war industrial recovery for many years fol- 
lowmg the armistice, but by the 1930 s the 
economic viability of this region had re- 
turned, In World War II little actual fight- 
ing took place in the Northeastern Plain area 
except the famous battle of Dunkirk in the 
spring of 1940, as a result of which British 
forces were compelled to withdraw from the 
Continent. 

Northeastern Highlands South of the 
Northeastern Plain are the Northeastern 
Highlands, consisting of the eastern sections 
of the escarpments which encircle the Paris 
Basin. Situated along important rivers 
within the Highlands are the cathedral cily 
of Reims and the battlefields of St-Mihiel, 
Sedan, and Verdun, which figured promi- 
nently ia tiie major mffltary campaigns of 
World War L The western sector of this 
region includes the provinces of Burgundy 
and Champagne, which are widely known for 
their wines, while dairying also ranks as an 
important economic activity in the area be- 
cause of the gras^ upfamds* In the eastern 
part of the Highlands is Lorraine, with its 
iron ore deposits and industrial area. In 
the extreme northeast are die beginnings of 


the Ardennes Mountains, which extend into 
Belgium. 

Vosges Mountains and Rhine Plain, These 
regions lie for the most part m Alsace, which, 
together with eastern Lorraine, has changed 
hands four times in the past eighty years 
between France and Germany. The Vosges 
are forested uplands rising to over 3,000 
feet in their southern portions; to the east 
stretches the broad, fertile flood plain of 
the Rhine River, Opposite the cathedral 
city of Strasbourg (prefecture for northern 
Alsace) is the Saverne Gap through the 
Vosges to Lorraine; through this gap pass 
rail, canal, and highway routes to the Rhine 
Valley. At the southern end of the Vosges 
range is the Belfort Gap, commanded by 
the fortified city of Belfort where a French 
garrison held out against the Germans dur- 
ing the Franco-Prussian War of 1870-71. 
A canal through this gap links the Rhine 
and the Rh6ne-Sa6ne systems, thus oflFering 
water connections between the North and 
Mediterranean seas. An important agri- 
cultural area, the Rhine Plain produces 
wheat, tobacco, and grapes, it also contains 
some of the world s greatest potash deposits, 
utilized for fertilizers and for the chemical 
industry. Northeast of Alsace is the Saar 
Basin, with its coal reserves and heavy in- 
dustrial development^ 

Jura Mountains, Between France and Swit- 
zerland are the low, folded Jura Mountains, 
noted for timber, dairy products, wines, and 
watchmaking. This picturesque region is 
sparsely s^led, but water-power potential 
may eventually attract additional regional 
industrialization. At Porrentray, a Swiss 
glacis extends northwest across the moun- 
tains into France. Important rail lines 
parallel the slopes of the Juras, while a 
trunk line from Paris to Bern (the Swiss 
capital) and another to Italy scale the range. 


1 The Saar Basin is now Tennited with West Ger- 
many. 



Maritime Alps, From Switzerland to the 
Mediterranean Sea the Franco-Itahan border 
follows the crest of the Maritime Alps. In 
the northern section was located the Duchy 
of Savoy, an object of frequent controversy 
betvt^een France and Italy and now a part 
of the French nation. During the 1930s 
Mussolini made frequent public demands 
that France return Savoy to Italy. The 
rugged Alpine region consists not only of 
the main north-south chain itself but also of 
subsidiary ranges and foothills which ex- 
tend westward in an irregular pattern to 
the floor of the lower Rh6ne Valley. The 
highest point in the entire European Alps is 
Mt Blanc (15,781 feet), which is the nucleus 
of Frances popular Chamonix resort area. 
Many other peaks exceed 10,000 feet, and 
in general the high slopes with their peren- 
nial snows offer vast opportunities for gener- 
ating hydroelectnc power, the falling water 
being characterized by the French as houilU 
blanche, or white coal The Isere and 
Durance rivers, which flow into the Rhdne 
from deep in the Alps, are especially noted 
for their large-scale power projects. 

Pyrenees, Separating France and Spain, 
but two thirds in the latter country, is the 
long, straight Pyrenees chain, which rises to 
more than 10,000 feet in the central part. 
There are but few passes across the moun- 
tains; the most practical routes from France 
to Spain and Portugal lie along the coastal 
plains at either end of the chain. The 
Pyrenees appear as an “ideal*' natural bar- 
rier separating the two nations; nevertheless, 
a considerable number of people inhabit the 
mountain area, some of tibem close to the 
international border. At the western end 
of the Pyrenees, the Basques, an ethnic 
^oup with their own distinctive language 
and customs, are settled on both sides of 
the boundary. The close association be- 
tween Basques living in one or the other 
of the two countries often complicates the task 
of bmrder control. In the eastern Pyrenees, 
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between France and Spain, is the small in- 
dependent state of Andorra. 

Corsica, To the southeast of France, about 
100 miles from the Mediterranean coast, is 
the island of Corsica, which was ceded to 
France by Genoa in 1768 and made a 
French department in 1815. Topography 
is rough, and elevations are largely above 

I, 500 feet, handicapping effective communi- 
cations and impeding efforts toward indus- 
trialization. Along east coast is a low, 
marshy coastal plain, hardly more favorable 
to human endeavor than the highlands. 
Nevertheless, the island supports 227,000 
people ^ on its 3,367 square miles. Corsica 
exports wine, timber, and olive oil, thereby 
supplementing its economy, which is prac- 
tically one of local self-sufficiency. As a 
matter of historical interest, the capital city, 
Ajaccio, was the birthplace of Napoleon 
Bonaparte. 

o 

GENERAL ECONOMY ^ ^ 

iThe economy of France is fairly well bal- 
anced in terms of occupational diversity, 
with roughly one third of the working popu- 
lation engaged in agriculture, one thhd in 
industry and mining and one third in com- 
merce and the professions. 

Industry — ^French industry includes both 
heavy manufactures and luxury items 
( gowns, watches, china, perfume ) . France's 
steel production amounts annually to over 

II, 0{»,000 tons (close to 14,000,(XK) if the 
Saar production is included). Northeastern 
JPrance and the Paris Basin are two major 

districts, ihe fonner speciaUzmg 
in^ iron and steel, chemicals, and textiles 
and the latter in luxury items, automobiles, 
and air^aft. Elsewhere in the country 


3 The population of Cbrsica at the bme of the 1946 
census was 268,000, but a 1953 estfmate shows a 
much kwer figure, indicating a continuation of the 
downward trend which has ]^n evideK^ for several 
decadba. 
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iron and steel manufactures predominate in 
Lorraine, textiles and food processing in Al- 
sace, and silk and electrochemicals in the 
Lyons District of the Rh6ne-Sa6ne Valley. 
Seco nda ry industrial areas include the upper 
Loire area of the Massif Central (iron and 
steel), tihe French Alps (aluminum), and 
Marseilles (food processing and chemicals). 
Some of the French industrial areas suflEered 
serious damage during World War II, and it 
was only through assistance from the United 
States that the nation was able to regain its 
prewar industrial strength. 

French officials are continually troubled 
by the specter of German industrial superi- 
ority It was largely at French insistence 
that West German steel production was 
curtailed during the early years after World 
War 11, and it is this same apprehension that 
caused France to insist on continued control 
over the economy of the Saarland, In Feb- 
ruary, 1953, France joined with Germany, 
Italy, and the Benelux countries in the first 
stages of a European Coal and Steel Com- 
munity in which tariff and other restnctions 
on the movement of coal, iron ore, and steel 
between the various nations will be re- 
moved, One of the principal benefits of 
this arrangement to France is that needed 
coal supplies, especially from West Ger- 
many, are made available. 

Agriculture — ^France h as rich ^agricultural 
sj^torg,,, including. ^such areas as the Paris 
and Ag[uitaine basms, the lEhine Plain, and 
th e lower R&6ne Valley." Thie annual wheat 
crop comg^ close to , ^sa tisfyin.^ - home 

marfet.., ,O ats, rye^ an d importaut 

of poorer s oil § o r of less favorable 
climate than isL i equir ed for whea t. Corn 
is grown chiefly in the Aquitaine Basin. 
Grapes, sugar beets, meat, dairy products, 
and wool are also produced in sufficient 
quantities for dome^jtlc needs, 

Frgnice IS well 

;Ses, The rail syst^, one rf the most 


efficient in the world, covers 24 ,700 miles 
and is the longest among the nations of 
Europe (excludmg the Soviet Union). The 
convergence of important rail and high- 
way routes on Paris is indicative of the eco- 
nomic and political importance of that city in 
the nation^s activities. Transportation lines 
linking major regions within France are 
facilitated by the existence of gaps, such as 
Poitiers, Carcassonne, and Belfort. The na- 
tion has over 5,000 miles of navigable 
waterways. Among the leading systems of 
rivers, canals, and canahzed rivers are that 
in the northeast, connecting the Seine and 
its tributaries with Belgium and the middle 
Rhine; the Rh6ne-S6ane system in south- 
eastern France; the Loire system in the 
northwest, the Garonne system of southwest- 
ern France, and the Rhine with its tribu- 
taries in the east. Canals connect many of 
the separate systems with one another, 
thereby increasing the value of the country's 
waterways. A variety of agricultural and 
mdustrial products produced throughout 
France is consumed in the nation itself, and 
access to this market is facilitated by a well- 
developed transport system. France does 
not have a highly developed internal air 
net since adequate transportation is pro- 
vided by surface facihties. Railroad sched- 
ules, for example, bring Bordeaux within 
five and one quarter hours of Paris, Lyons 
within four and one quarter hours, and even 
Nice within eleven hours. Air transporta- 
tion in France is largely sponsored by the 
government, and in the past only a few 
futile efforts have been made toward the 
establishment of an air network linking 
majoi: French provincial cities with each 
other and with Paris. 

External, Overland connections with Bel- 
gium, Luxembourg, and Germany are not 
particularly difficult, but mountain barriers 
present a hindrance to transportation links 
with Switzerland, Italy, and Spain* Major 
rail routes between Paris and die countries 
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to the southeast funnel through the central 
Jura Mountains and through the Mt Cenis 
tunnel in the Maritime Alps. Along the 
Riviera coast there are rail and road con- 
nections with Italy, and on the coasts at 
both ends of the Pyrenees there are like 
connections with Spam. Two other rail 
lines connect France with Spain, passing di- 
rectly through the P}Tenees barrier by means 
of tunnels. 

The French Merchant Marine totals over 
3,500,000 tons, is fourth largest in Europe, 
and ranks SLxth among the nations of the 
world. Le Havre, the leading seaport, and 
Cherbourg serve both the Atlantic and the 
English Channel traflSc. Marseilles, the 
second port, lies on the Mediterranean. 
Bordeaux, Nantes, and Brest face the At- 
lantic, while Dunkirk, Boulogne, and Calais 
are on the English Channel. 

Despite France’s lack of any significant 
internal air transport, service to cities in the 
French Union and to foreign countries is im- 
pressive. The French national airline, Air 
France, has the greatest route mileage of 
any single air transportation system in the 
world and connects Paris with other major 
cities of Europe and North Africa, North 
and South America, the Middle East, and the 
Far East, including Australia and New 
Caledonia. 

Fobeign Tbade — Since the end of World War 
IP France has had an unfavorable balance 
of trade — that is, it imports goods of greater 
value than those it exports. Major imports 
include petroleum, wool, cotton, coal and 
coke, and oilseeds; exports are cotton and 
wool fabrics, iron and steel products, auto- 
mobiles, and luxury items. Most French 
commercial relations are with Algeria, the 
United States, Great Britain, West Germany, 
and French West Africa. In order to en- 
courage foreign trade, France has taken a 
leading role in the formulation of plans de- 
signed to lower tariffs and other trade bar- 
riers between nations. 


HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT 

Three basic forces have been of particular 
significance m the history" of the French state: 
(1) the struggle for centralization of political 
authority in Pans, (2) the resistance of 
France to political control by non-French 
groups, and (3) French territorial expansion 
in Europe and acquisition of overseas areas. 
The early unification of France and its con- 
tinued existence as an independent political 
entity have been due in part to the close 
mterrelationship of its various geographic 
regions, in part to the elements of cultural 
unity which have drawn the French people 
together, and in part to the absence of a 
strong secondary political center which 
could counter the centripetal forces exerted 
by Pans itself. 

The eailiest recorded inhabitants of France 
were the Celtic, Ligurian, and Aquitainian 
tribes who occupied the area prior to its in- 
vasion by the Gauls in the sixth century b,c. 
During the GaUic Wars (58-51 b.c.) Ro- 
man power was extended by Julius Caesar 
over much of what is now France, and the 
impress of the Romans is still in evidence 
in many aspects of French culture, such as 
language, administration, and laws. During 
the third century Roman power began to 
weaken in the face of pressure from Ger- 
manic peoples to the east; by 401 the last of 
the Roman legions were withdrawn from 
Gaul and the area was abandoned to the 
invading Franks. 

In the centuries that followed the Frank- 
ish conquest, France struggled with the 
problems of internal unification and de- 
velopment Strong rulers, such as Clovis 
in the fifth century and Charlemagne in the 
early ninth, managed to assert the power of 
the central government, but during much of 
the time from the fifth to the fifteenth cen- 
fmy political authority was localized in the 
hands of powerful lords, rather than being 
concentrated in Paris. Local political units, 
such as Burgundy and Aquitaine, at times 
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achieved independence during this thou- 
sand-year period of French history, and not 
until after the Hundred Years’ War with 
England (1337-1453) was pohtical control 
over a unified France firmly established in 
the nations capital. 

The efforts of the English from the elev- 
enth to the fifteenth century to control parts 
of the French mainland represented one of 
the major forces leading to centralization of 
political power within France itself. Al- 
though England was finally forced to aban- 
don its holdings in France, the historic rivalry 
between the English and French nations 
continued until after 1870 when these states, 
faced with the rising power of Germany, 
became alhes. In tlie centuries which fol- 
lowed the end of the Hundred Years’ War, 
the French were engaged in the defense 
(and at times the expansion) of their east- 
ern and southern borders and the develop- 
ment of a valuable overseas empire. How- 
ever, the interminable struggle to be a domi- 
nant land power on the Continent as well 
as a leading sea power eventually overtaxed 
French manpower and resources. During 
the later eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries France lost much of her overseas 
empire, particularly in North America and 
Incfia, to the British, on the Continent, Brit- 
ish and continental armies in 1815 suc- 
ceeded in defeating the great French army 
of Napoleon, thereby ending France’s history 
of military dominance in Europe. 

The French Revolution, in 1789, marked 
fhe end of a feudal class system and the 
beginnings of modem constitutional govern- 
ment in that natioa In the century and a 
half that have follovfed the close of the 
Revolution, France has often been beset by 
internal disorders, and on several Occasions 
antocratic government have been tempo- 
rarily established. N^artbeless, the revo- 
lutionary slogan of Equality, and 

J^temity” has exmsted c^iderable in- 
fluence on French political thinking, and 
throu^out much of the nineteen^ and 


twentieth centuries democratic ideals and 
form of government have survived in France. 

The military campaigns by the French 
under Napoleon ( 1804-15) were followed by 
a period of mternal reconstruction within 
France itself and by expansion of French 
power m North Africa and Southeast Asia. 
Despite the territorial losses that marked its 
defeat in 1815, France demonstrated re- 
markable recuperative powers and became 
strong enough to fight three major wars with 
Germany. Franco-German rivalry in the 
second half of the nineteenth century largely 
turned on economic competition and the de- 
terminabon of German leaders to outclass 
France as a conbnental power. After the 
Franco-Prussian War (1870-71) and the ac- 
quisition by Germany of the former French 
province of Alsace, together with eastern 
Lorraine, this rivalry was complicated by 
French desires to regain the lost territories 
and by German efforts to retain what they 
had won. 

At the outbreak of World War I, in 1914, 
German forces sbuck at France for a second 
time in less than half a century. The four- 
year conflict was fought largely on French 
soil, and France suffered tremendous physi- 
cal destruction and loss of life; thus, although 
Germany was ultimately defeated, the 
French nation emerged almost completely 
exhausted by the war. In 1940 the Germans 
invaded France a third time; the French 
nation was quickly overrun by German 
forces and for four years most of the defeated 
country was occupied by the enemy. Not 
until August, 1944, was Paris liberated by 
the AUies and the Free French forces. 

French morale suffered a severe setback 
as a result of the national humiliation that 
attended military defeat and enemy occupa- 
tion in World War 11. This condition in 
turn, has been reflected in economic and 
political instability throughout the nation in 
the years following liberation and in slow- 
ness on the part of the French to utilize 
fully tiheir coimtry’s consideraWe natural re- 
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sources and to seize the opportunity offered 
them of becoming a leading force for democ- 
racy in postwar Europe* 

POPUIATION ^ 

T he 1955 popula tion of XfetropoEtan France 
was estimated at about 43, S®),0(W The na- 
tion s population growth has been slow dur- 
ing the past century; in 1861 the population 
totaled 37,000,000; in 1921 it was 39,000,000, 
and in 19^, ^,000,000*® The present birth 
rate for the country of nineteen per 1,000, 
together with a death rate of thirteen per 
1,{W0, gives a natural annual increase of 
about 250,000 persons. The popu lation den- 
sity is approximately .200 per sons per^square 
mileTa^low Bgure“m~”cdm^ with the 
densities of other nations of Western Europe. 
Since France s population is increasing only 
slowly, there appears to be little danger that 
the nation will become "overcrowded’^ in the 
foreseeable future. 

Since ihe end of World I France has 
been troubled by shortages of young men. 
Dming that war nearly 2^000,000 Frenchmen 
lost their lives or were permanently dis- 
abled; in World War II more than 1,000,000 
additional casualties were suffered. The re- 
sult has been a labor shortage necessitating 
the importation of foreign laborers (es- 
pecially Italians and Belgians) for work on 
the farms and in the mines; more than 
1,<^,^)^ fore ign la bor ers are now resident 
in France. Most of these persons have a 
sfatus^bf "temporary residents,** and accord- 
ingly they play only a minor role in the 
political life of the nation. 

France is a nation -oE towns and small 
cities rather than one of great metropolitan 
ceaters. Only twenty-four cities have a 


» A steady decline in its birffi rate in the xdneteenth 
century troubled France because of the effect of the 
decline on the nation’s status as a military power; 
the French have come to look upon their African col- 
onies as an important reservoir of manpower for then: 
armies. 


population of more than 100,000 (compared 
viuffi’ sixty-three m Great Britain ). Of these, 
Paris has nearly 3,000,000 people (5 000,000, 
including 4e suburbs). The second city is 
Marseilles (661,000), followed by Ljons 

(471.000) , Toulouse (269,000), Bordeaux 

(258.000) , Nice (244,000), Nantes (223,- 
000), and Strasbourg (201,000). Areas of 
dense population, in addition to the Paris 
Basin, include the northeastern manufactur- 
ing sector, the Lorraine industrial district, 
the Alsace Plain, the central Rhdne Valley, 
and the Marseilles-Eastern Riviera sector 
along the Mediterranean coast. 

Ethnic Factors — As a nation the French 
people are closely knit together by common 
ties of language, religion, and national 
origins. Nearly ninety-eight per cent of the 
population belongs to the Roman Catholic 
Church; more than ninety per cent speak 
French as their native tongue. Leading 
language minorities include the Basques of 
the western Pyrenees, whose ancient tongue 
is derived from a pre-Roman stcKjk; the 
Bretons of northwestern France, who speak 
a variety of Gaelic; German-speaking per- 
sons of Alsace; Italians of the eastern Riviera; 
and inhabitants of the eastern Pyrenees who 
speak Spanish. There is also a small ex- 
tension of Flemish-speaking Belgians in 
northeastern France, and, of course, many 
of the foreign workers living in France re- 
tain their national tongue. 

Conflict among different nationalistic and 
linguistic groups is not so prevalent in 
France as in some other parts of Europe. 
It is true that along the borders there is a 
stronger manifestation of provincialism, and 
the Bretons, Basques, and Alsatians tend to 
favor a large degree of autonomy; but there 
is uniformly a spirit of patriotism and loyalty 
to the country. The most serious anti- 
national sentiments are expressed by the 
Spanish- and Italian-speaking residents and 
by some of the Cerman-spealdng peoples 
of Alsace. 
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Social Factors — Class divisions result in 
serious economic and political problems in 
French life. Despite a well-distributed pop- 
ulation and a strong middle class, France 
suffers from great inequalities of wealth. A 
wealthy oligarchy has wielded economic 
power in the nation and has been able to 
thwart die efforts of the working class to 
share in a higher standard of living A con- 
siderable part of the polibcal dissension m 
France revolves around the efforts made by 
hberal political leaders to find an equitable 
solubon to the country's economic ills and 
the determined efforts of conservative and 
reactionary elements to defeat reform. To 
the extent that the latter group has prevailed, 
the Communist party has strengthened its 
hold in the trade-union movement and has 
gained a following in the general elections. 
Strangely enough religion is also a powerful 
issue IB French politics. Church and state 
were separated in 1905, but the Church 
question has not disappeared. Most French- 
men are Catholics, but many are determined 
anbclerics in their atbbide toward the po- 
litical activity of the Church. There is 
much feeling in France that the Church is a 
reactionary force and an enemy of democ- 
racy. The religious issue generally cuts 
across economic and political lines and thus 
serves to complicate French polibcs. 

POUTlCAl-ADMrNrSTRATIVE STRUCTURE 

Metropolitan France i^^jlwided po litical ly 
into^n ety departments. Tn add ition, nq:^- 
ern Algeria is split into four departments, 
and!n5ne*"3e]^rtment^^ is-^signed to the 
islands of j^tartinique and Guadeloupe (in 
the West Indiesl to |tjiimion Tin the Indian 
Ocean), and to the mainland territory of 
French (or Cayenne) in northern 
South America. The departments ar e sub- 
diyided into districts, of which SiCT e are Sll, 
andjhese, in turHj into mitons;. At tne 
lowest level of political "organization are 


the communes, each of which is headed by a 
mayor. As a rule the departments are not 
based on either geographic or economic dis- 
tmctions, they are largely artificial creations 
of the government In a historic sense the 
ninety departments of Metropohtan France 
replace the thirty-nine ancient provinces into 
which France was once divided ( see map on 
page 311). Brittany, for example, now con- 
sists of five departments, Normandy of five, 
Provence of three. Some present depart- 
ments occupy exactly the same area as the 
former provmces, but the names are altered. 
Flandres is now Nord, Picardy is Somme, 
and Nice is Alpes Maritimes. One con- 
sequence of the political fragmentation noted 
above is that chances for the rise of power 
ful areas to thwart the authority of the capi- 
tal city are significantly reduced. In fact, 
centralization of authority m Paris is s^ 
firmly established that orders and directions 
from the capital extend over matters of edu- 
cation, healfli, and public roads. Even local 
admmistration is largely a branch of ad- 
mimstration from the center. 

The French National Assembly is the 
supreme legislative body. Because of 
French fears of a strong central adminis- 
trative figure, control over the cabinet is 
concentrated in the National Assembly, and 
the elective president is only a nominal chief 
of state. If, at any time, the French Premier 
fails to win a majority of the votes in the 
Assembly in support of his program he and 
his cabinet must resign and the President 
appoints a new administration. Because the 
Assembly is split into a half dozen or more 
major political parties, and coalitions, which 
are necessary to achieve a majority, are easily 
upset, Premiers have been remaining in 
ofBce for less than one year, on the average. 
Such a situation hinders the development of 
a strong continuous poKcy; especially serious 
in recent years in France^s relations with 
Indochina, Morocco, and Tunisia and in her 
handling of the Saar problem. 
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EXTERNAL ASPECTS AND PROBLE/AS 

The French Union— ^tablished in 1946, 
the FrenA Union represents a reorganiza- 
tioiroiF the old FrenA colonial empire. The 
Union ^ consists of Metropolitan France 
(mainland France and Corsica); Algeria; th§ 
^erseas Departments of Marttaique, Gua- 
deloupe, Reunion, and Frendi Guiana; the 
Overseas territories, which include the for- 
mer “colonies”; New Hebrides, a con- 
dominium shared with Great Britain; Ae 


T^teeship Territories of Caraeroons and 
Togoland; the Associated States, comprising 
Cambodia, Laos, and South Vietnam in what 
used to be French Indochina; and the now- 
independent countries of Morocco and 
Tunisia. Excluding France, the Union has 
an area of 4,463,000 square mfles and a pop- 
ulation of 72,000,000. 

Tunisia and Morocco ended their pnih 
tectorate status in 1956 and now exist as 
independent nations, linked i^th France by 
the bonds of “interdependffliee” The de- 
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The French Unionj Area and Population 



Area 

( in sq, mi . ) Foptdation 

Metropolitan France (mclud- 
ing Corsica) — ^90 de- 
partments 

212,681 43,000,000 

Algeria ^ 

847,500 

9,530,000 

Overseas Departments 

French Guiana 

85,041 

28,000 

Guadeloupe 

688 

289,000 

Martinique 

427 

273,000 

Reumon 

965 

274,000 

Overseas Temtones 

Comoro Islands 

650 

166,000 

French Equatonal Africa 

953,800 

4,441,000 

French Oceania 

1,554 

63,000 

French Somaliland 

9,071 

61,500 

French West Africa 

1,776,500 17,361,000 

Madagascar and Depend- 
encies 

224,162 

4,455,000 

New Caledoma and De- 
pendencies 

8,548 

65,000 

Saint Pierre and Miquelon 

93 

4,600 

Condominium 

New Hehndes (with Great 
Bntam) 

5,791 

49,000 

Trusteeship Territories 
(former Mandates) 
French Cameroons 

166,489 

3,077,000 

French Togoland 

21,893 

1,030,000 

Associated States 

Cambodia 

67,000 

4,100,000 

Laos 

91,450 

1,500,000 

Soufli Vietnam 

50,000 13,000,000 

Morocco 

153,870 

8,004,000 

Tunisia 

48,362 

3,7(K),000 


a Northern Algeria consists of four departments: 
Algiers, Orax^ , Constantine, and B6ne The four 
Southern Temtories are administered directly by the 
Governor General of Algiers. 

b French India consisted of the enclaves of Chan- 
demagor, Pondiehery, Kanfcal, MahA, and Yanaon. 
Chandemaeor was turned over to India in 1949 and 
the four omer areas were ceded to India five years 
lafear. 

) 

iBilai political, mmmm, and militaiy re- 
l^nships between France and tihe two 
jfamjar Noirtb African territories represent 


a complex problem which will be difiBcult 
to resolve, for, on the one hand, the peoples 
of Tunisia and Morocco are jealous of their 
newly acquired independence, while, on the 
other hand, many aspects of their national 
well-being will, for a number of years, con- 
tinue to depend on close associations with 
France. Both countries continue to be de- 
pendent on France for economic assistance, 
for defense, and for personnel to assist in the 
operation of various economic and social 
agencies. 

On the economic side the French Union 
is an asset to France in terms of resources 
and investment possibilities. Among the 
products of the Union outside of France are 
iron ore, wheat, wine, phosphate, sugar, rice, 
rubber, and cacao. The overseas areas rep- 
resent opportunities for French investments 
and markets for France’s products. More 
than half a million Frenchmen live in 
Morocco, Tunisia, and the various pohtical 
units of Indochina, and thousands more re- 
side in other units of the Union. 

The overseas territories have also rep- 
resented a considerable liability to France 
since the end of World War II in terms of 
money, manpower, and prestige. The costs 
of the war in Indochina and of the struggle 
in North Africa have generally outweighed 
the economic returns from these areas 
within recent years, and thousands of 
Frenchmen have been killed or wounded 
in the overseas countries. Frances status 
as a major colonial power has suffered as a 
result of the nations inability to cope ef- 
fectively with the nationalist movements; 
and the need for French troops in Southeast 
Asia and in North Africa has weakened 
France’s military contribution to NATO in 
Europe. Qne_qf most, pressing prob- 
lems facing the French government is frow 
to bring stability to the various areas that 
still remain within the Union. 


Az^AC3E-LoRRAiNE---The border provinces of 
Alsace and Lorraine have b^n the scene of 
frequent territorial changes during the past 
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three quarters of a century. In 1871, fol- 
lowing Germany s victory over France m the 
Franco-Prussian War, Alsace and the east- 
ern portion of Lorrame were annexed by the 
Germa ns, although both areas had been a 
part of France for over a century. Many 
persons, especially in Alsace, were German- 
speaking, but their national sympathies lay 
largely with France. The famous Minette 
iron-ore reserves of Lorraine, included in 
the territorial transfer to Germany, were 
utilized by the Germans in their industrial 
build-up prior to World War L The return 
of Alsace-Lorraine to France in 1918 was 
followed by the substitution of French for 
German in the schools. There was some 
agitation during the 1920"s, especially in 
Alsace, for political autonomy, but the move- 
ment was imsuccessful. In 1940, when the 
Nazis subdued France, Afsace-Loitaine was 
reaninexed by Germany, but four years later 
France again regained political control. In 
these many shaftings of political status the 
principal victims have been the local in- 
habitants, whose way of life sudBFers violent up- 
heavals with each change. Like the peoples 
of Belgium, Luxembourg, and the Saar &ey 
are involved periodically in Franco-German 
conflicts, originating in Paris and Berlin, 
rather than in the border areas themselves. 

Franco-Italian Border — ^Territorial dis- 
putes between France and Italy, although of 
less magnitude than those between France 
and Germany, are nevertheless important 
in the political geography of the area. Men- 
tion has already been made of the former 
Duchy of Savoy, joined to France in 18®) 
but still claimed by many Italian nationalists. 
The Pirovince of Nice jpn the French Riviera 
hs^ had tetory pF conflict between 

Francfijand Itafy* In the days before World 
War II Mussolini included Nice with Savoy 
in his demands §pT territorial restitution 
on the jpart of France. After the war, 
France ^manded certain minor changes in 
her moun tain bor der with Italy. By moving 


the boxmdary eastward, France, in 1947, 
gained control of several important passes, 
includmg the Little St. Bernard. In other 
areas hydroelectric stations and potential 
sites for new mstallations were acquired. 
The total area involved in the border changes 
came to 370 square miles and contained a 
population (largely Italian-speaking) of 
about 3,500. 

The Saar — ^Lying to the east of Lorraine, 
the rich Saar district has been a source of 
French-German controversy following each 
of the two world wars. Since the popula- 
tion is predominantly German in speech and 
sympathy, and smce throughout most of its 
history the area has been associated with the 
German states, extensive discussion of the 
district is included m Chapter Twenty-two, 
"The German Realm” (especially page 379). 

International Organizations— ^ince the 
end of World War II, France has turned its 
eiEorts to strengthening its position on the 
Continent As^^ of this move it has taken 
an active part in the various regional ar- 
rangements in Western Europe . Fi rst of 
alJ^^rance is an active member of the 
Unit^ Nations and one of the five per- 
manent members of the Security Council. 
In its quest for national safety, however, 
France has not hesitated to build a more 
tangible system of alliances. /In 1947 France 
joined in a fifty-year military defense pact 
with Britain, designed to assure joint action 
against a revival of German aggression. In 
1948 this pact was extended to cover the 
Benelux countries in a Western Union. 
France is ako a cornerstone of the larger 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization ( NATO), 
which seeks to coordinate defense efforts 
of the North Atlantic Community^ France 
has even modified its objection to the eco- 
nomic revival of West Germany by accept- 
ing German membership in the European 
Coal and Steel Community (Sdhuinan Plan). 
The French are ako members of the Council 
of Europe^ an advkGty body working for 
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the creation of a politically united European 
Federation, France’s fundamental need for 
international cooperation has never been 
seriously challenged at home, despite fre- 
quent changes in the composition of the na- 
tional government, 

French idealism in the realm of inter- 
national affairs has, to a certain extent, come 
in conflict with the people s historic fears 
with regard to a resurgence of German 
power. Although the French have agreed 
to the formation of various economic and 
military arrangements in West Europe, they 
are still acutely conscious of the superionty 


of German manpower and resources despite 
the over-all restraints on aggression implied 
within the framework of NATO or the en- 
larged Brussels Treaty structure. France 
is torn between fear of becoming a battle- 
ground in the struggle between the East and 
West and the possible menace of a milita- 
rized Germany. By geography and tradition, 
of course, France is oriented to the West, 
but the attendant complexities of a bipolar- 
ized world tend to foster a sense of indeci- 
sion on the part of French political leaders 
and a consequent delay in the realization of 
strong French influence on the Continent. 


ANDORRA AND MONACO 


Andorra and Monaco are two small, inde- 
pendent states that lie along France s south- 
ern borders. Andorra occupies a series of 
mountain valleys in the eastern Pyrenees be- 
tween France and Spain. It has an area of 
191 square miles, and a population of about 
6,000, the majority of whom speak Catalan, 
a Spanish tongue. Recognition of Andorra’s 
pohtieal independence dates back to the 


thirteenth century. Monaco lies on the 
French Riviera, close to the Italian border. 
It has an area of 370 acres (about one half 
square mile) and a population of 25,000, 
with French as its official language. Mon- 
aco is joined economically with France and 
is noted principally for its postage stamps 
and its famous casino at Monte Carlo, the 
prmcipality’s only city. 


Study Questions 


1. Diagram the natural regions of France and 
the connecting lowland areas. 

2. Describe, the major overseas life lines be- 
( tween France and the other units of the 

French Union. 

3. Describe the poBtijcal changes that have 
taken place in the French Union since the 
end of World War 11. 

4. List the advantages and disadvantages to 
France, the Saarland, and Germany, of the 
Saar's postwar econcnnic association with 
Prance. 

5L D^cuss ffie physlc4> ecmKimic, and political 
advantages of die Fads Badn* 
ft. Analyse France^s reluctance to participate 


to a greater extent in West European alli- 
ances against Communism. 

7. Contrast Marseilles and Le Havre in terms 
of (a) types of cargoes handled and (b) 
leading countries trading with France 
through each port. 

8. What are the political effects of the present 
type and distribution of population in 
France? In what ways might elements of 
the population represent a menace to the 
nation? 

9. Discuss France’s internal tranqiortation sys- 
tem. What specific factors have favored 
the development of the network of wat^- 
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10. Describe problems of temtonal control along 
the French-Itahan border. 

11. Discuss economic difficulties that might de- 
velop if the projected French-Italian Cus- 
toms Umon should go into effect. 

12. What have been the economic effects in 
France of the granting of independence to 
(a) the Associated States of Indochina, (b) 
Tunisia, and (c) Morocco? What have 
been the mihtary effects in each of these 
three cases? 


IS. Discuss the dilemma facing the United 
States m the political disputes between 
France and her former protectorates in 
North Afnca 

14. Discuss the degree of France's self-suffi- 
ciency in terms of food, mineral, and power 
sources. 

15. Describe the forces tending (a) to umte 
and (b) to divide the French nation. 



CHAPTER NINETEEN 


Spain and Portugal 


The two countries of the Iberian Peninsula 
— Spain and Portugal — ^were once leading 
world powers with the largest terntorial 
empires on the surface of the globe. As 
great nations of tiie past, they have con- 
tributed substantially to the political pattern 
of the modem world. Although no longer 
ranking as major powers, their activities stJl 
influence international affairs. The history 
of Spain and Portugal since 1930 substanti- 
ates this statement. Growing out of the 
overthrow of the Spanish monarchy and the 
proclamation of the Second Republic in 1931, 
the Spanish Civil War, from 1936 to 1939, 
became a dress rehearsal for World War II. 
New military ordnance was tested and new 
military strategy developed, both of which 
contributed to the pl^ of attack adopted 
in the early stages of World War II. Ger- 
many and Italy supported the authoritarian 
opponents of the Republic; other nations 
supplied material and troops to the Re- 
publican government Since World War 11, 
the government of Cenc^aBssimo Francisco 
Franco, the sole remaining Fascist dictator. 


is still a stem reality to the Spanish people 
and a problem for the United Nations. 

Across the boundary from Spain, Portugal, 
since the adoption of a new constitution in 
1933, has been firmly guided by Dr Antonio 
Ohveira de Salazar. He has lifted Portugal 
from a backward nation tom by internal 
dissension to one of stability — one in which 
improvement in living standards is being 
realized under a national program. Dr. 
Salazar s policy of neutrality kept Portugal 
from becoming embroiled in World War 11, 
although Lisbon was widely known as a 
‘listening post'^ for both Allied and Axis 
agents, and thus made easier the fulfillment 
of his program of internal progress. 

PHYSICAL ASPECTS 

IXM3AxiON---The Iberian Peninsula is the 
westernmost of three peninsulas in southern 
Europe projectbpig into the Mediterranean. 
The peninsula derives its name from the 
Iberians, the people who inhabited the area 
prior to the i^ux of Phoenician traders and 
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colonizers in pre-Hellenic times. The longi- 
tude of Cape Roca on the west coast of 
Portugal is approximately 9° 30' West, nearly 
the same as that of Ireland, 600 miles to the 
north; that of Cape Creus m the east is 3° 20' 
East Longitude. Marroqui Point (near 
Gibraltar), just above 36° North Latitude, is 
the most southerly of all the mainland areas 
of Europe, extending approximately 
latitude farther south than Greece and 2° 
farther south than Italy The northernmost 
point, near Cape Ortegal, almost reaches 44° 
North Latitude. The latitudinal range of 
the Iberian Peninsula — 36° to 43° 50' North 
— is the same as that on the United States 
eastern seaboard from Cape Hatteras, North 
Carolina, to Portland, Maine. 

Both Spain and Portugal have possessions 
outside the peninsula which are component 
parts of the homelands. The Balearic Isles 
off the east coast in the Mediterranean make 
up a Spanish province. Portugal has two 
island groups in the Atlantic — Madeira and 
the Azores — ^which are considered compo- 
nent parts of the Portuguese homeland. 

Located at the threshold of Africa, the 
Iberian Penmsula is the principal point of 
contact between the peoples of the two con- 
tinents. Both Spain and Portugal have had 
very close relations with Africa, probably as 
close as, or closer than, their relations with 
the rest of Europe, The narrow width of 
the Strait of Gibraltar has facilitated migra- 
tion of people from North Africa, whereas 
the Pyrenees Mountains in the north con- 
stitute a real barrier and have tended to 
isolate the peninsula from the rest of Europe. 

Although Spain and Portugal have been 
classed as Mediterranean countries, they 
never dominated Mediterranem commerce 
as did the early powers to the east — 
Phoenicia, Crete, Carthage, and Rome. Be- 
ing at the western end of the Mediterranean, 


island of Crete, which belongs to Greece, 
ejrtends about one degree farther south than does the 
Iberian Fariinsula, 


the Iberians were the last to benefit from 
Levantme tiade and culture. Furthermore, 
the rugged terrain and the absence of easy 
land routes across Spam and Portugal from 
the Mediterranean lands to the Atlantic pre- 
vented the easy dissemination of eastern 
Mediterranean culture throughout the Ibe- 
rian Penmsula. In the Age of Discovery, 
on the other hand, the peninsula s position 
on the Atlantic favored maritime activity on 
the open ocean. Sailing ships in the fif- 
teenth century ventured southward along 
the west coast of Africa, later rounding the 
Cape of Good Hope; they crossed the At- 
lantic to the West Indies and the northeast- 
ern coast of Brazil. Thus the Iberian Penin- 
sula became a center from which Spanish 
and Portuguese culture and mfluence were 
carried to many parts of the world. 

Area and Shape — Spain and Portugal do not 
occupy equal areas of the Iberian Peninsula. 
Spain has an area of approximately 195.000 
square miles, more than five times Portugal’s 
area of 35,400 square miles. Spain is 
roughly equivalent in area to the four states 
of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Michigan; 
Portugal is equal in size to Indiana alone. 

Rectangular in shape, with few protuber- 
ances or indentations, the peninsula lacks 
the type of hinterland that would support a 
network of communication lines tying to- 
gether the whole peninsula. In Spain the 
concept of core areas applies to scattered re- 
gions favorable to development, especially 
Madrid in the heart of the country. This 
central position proved to be a natural point 
of convergence for a country-wide radial 
pattern of transportation, notwithstanding 
the inhospitable landscape about the city 
for miles in every direction. In contrast, 
Portugal, with an elongated shape parallel- 
ing the coast, has developed both politically 
and economically along its north-south axis 
of internal communications. 

RmjpsF AKn STOucTtmE----’Ihe dominant relief 
feature of the Iberian Renimula is the Span- 
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ish Meseta, a plateau that occupies sixty to 
seventy per cent of the area. Most of the 
Meseta is betw'een 2,000 and 5,000 feet in 
elevation, although some small areas drop to 
lower altitudes. Primarily, it is the founda- 
tion or remnant of an old mountain system 
which has been subdued, by a long penod 
of erosion and weathering, to the point 
where much of the surface is level to rolhng. 
In the center of the Meseta is located 
Madrid, the capital of Spain.^ 

The most striking relief features are the 
mountainous areas in the northern, central, 
and southern parts of the pemnsula. These 
mountains, in each region, constitute bar- 
riers to extensive transportation, however, 
routes around or through them have tended 
to prevent even the most remote areas from 
being wholly isolated. In another sense the 
mountainous regions are a blessing to the 
two countries, inasmuch as they are, in some 
places, exceedingly rich in mineral resources. 

The northernmost mountain range of Spain 
consists of three different groups: (1) in the 
western corner are the Galician Hills, with a 
worn-down and subdued topography de- 
veloped on an old rock structure, (2) to the 
east of the Galician Hills, in the central part, 
are the Cantabrian Mountains, which have 
a more irregular topography; (3) farther to 
the east are the high rugged Pyrenees, among 
the most lofty mountains in Europe, culmi- 
nating in peaks 10,000 and 11,000 feet high. 
The Pyrenees rise rather ruggedly and 
abruptly from the neighboring lands both 
north and south to form the frontier between 
Spain and France. Although the actual 
boundary approximates the crest of the 
range, two thirds ol the area of the Pyrenees 
is in Spain. Diffipult to cross> they con- 
tribute to the isolation of the peninsula from 
the rest of Europe. Passage by rail from 


2 in 1560 Madrid was made the capital of Spain 
by Philip It largely because of its geographic bca- 
tto in approximately the centa: of the Iberian Fenin- 


France to Spain is limited to lines that follow 
the Atlantic and Mediterranean coastal zones 
or pass through two tunnels deep in the in- 
terior of the mountainous region. In north- 
west Spain the Galician Hills and the Canta- 
brian Mountains drop mto the coastal waters 
to form harbors which are important com- 
mercial ports as well as fishing centers 

The Cantabrian Mountains are the prin- 
cipal sources of iron ore on the peninsula, 
normally producing about one half as much 
as Great Britain or Sweden. The nearby 
ports of Bilbao and Santander handle a sig- 
nificant proportion of the output, which is 
exported to more industrial nations. The 
best coal beds are also found in the same 
range, but their folded character means that 
the seams dip steeply and mmmg is diflScult 
— one factor discouraging a strong iron-and- 
steel industry. 

In the interior of the peninsula and rising 
well above the level of the Meseta are sev- 
eral mountain ranges, less continuous and 
lower than those in the north but in general 
parallel to them. The central Sierras ex- 
tend eastward from central Portugal toward 
Madrid. The Sieixa de Estrella, in east- 
central Portugal, is reported to have the most 
extensive deposits of wolframite (tungsten 
ore) in Europe. The Sierra de Gata, across 
the border in Spam, also contains wolframite 
deposits. The most prominent range of the 
central Sierras is the Sierra de Guadarrama, 
north of Madrid, which has been uplifted as 
a great central block that separates New 
Castile from Old Castile. Sinoilar in struc- 
ture to the central Sierras, but located at the 
south edge of the Meseta, is the Sierra 
Morena, which rises abruptly from the low 
Andalusian plain. This range of old folded 
rock formations is shot through with metal- 
liferous veins. Here is the world-famous 
Rio Tinto district, which has yielded copper 
for many centuries. Lead, mercury, silver, 
and other metals also abound and are being 
developed. 

'The ranges of the Sierra Nevadas in the 
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south are the most alpine of the peninsula, 
rising to a height of 11,420 feet in Mt. 
Mulhacen. The ridges extend in a north- 
east-southwest direction and act as a bar- 
rier between the interior plateau and the 
Mediterranean coast, as well as between the 
plateau and continental Africa. The high 
and complex Sierra Nevadas are similar in 
structure to the Swiss Alps and, like them, 
have no outstanding mineral deposits, the 
only metal obtained in notable quantities is 
iron, found inland from Malaga and Almeria. 

Irregularly spaced around the coast of the 
peninsula are several lowlands of varying 
widths, each more favorable to human ac- 
tivity than the slopes separating them from 
the interior. Two of these lowlands face 
the Atlantic, one bordering Setubal Bay and 
drained by the Tagus River, and the other 
extending into the Andalusian lowland 
dramed by the Guadalquivir River, Seville 
and Cadiz are the two cities most significant 
in the latter area, and Lisbon is the focal 
point for the former. Along the east coast 
there are three coastal lowlands of sufficient 
area to support large cities. The narrowest 
lies to the north, where Barcelona, Spain s 
largest city, is wedged between the coast 
and the highlands of Catalonia. The Va- 
lencia Basin in the central coastal area is the 
largest eastern lowland, its key city of Va- 
lencia ranking third among Spanish cities. 
The Murcia-Alicante plain to the south ex- 
tends inland through the Segura River valley 
and provides a breach into the Meseta. 

Climate — Of the environmental factors af- 
fecting the Iberian Peninsula, climate is one 
of the most dominant in influencing the 
chatacter of the Spanish and Portuguese 
landscapes and the economic activities taking 
place on them. Yet the climate of some 
parts of the peninsula is in sharp contrast to 
that found in other sections. The mild 
marine west coast type of northwest Spain 
is not unlike that found in the British Isles 
and in Brittany in westernmost France, the 


southeast coast of Spain has a pure Mediter- 
ranean tyipe of chmate, similar to that across 
the TjTrhenian Sea on the shores of the 
Italian Peninsula, and the high dry Meseta 
Plateau of interior Spain reflects a continental 
type in many of its aspects, such as might 
be expected in a land much farther from the 
sea. 

In Portugal there are sharp differences be- 
tween the northern and southern parts of 
the coimtry, roughly separated by the valley 
of the Tagus River as it angles northeastward 
from Lisbon to tlie Spanish border. North 
of this Ime is a strictly Atlantic climate, lack- 
ing strong seasonal contrasts of temperature 
and marked by heavy precipitation. To the 
south of the Tagus the influence of the Medi- 
terranean takes over, with mild winters, hot 
summers, and rainfall so light that irrigation 
is needed for successful crop culture. To 
the north, population is dense, farms small, 
and agriculture intensively cultivated, to the 
south, population is relatively sparse, farm 
holdings large, and agriculture of the ranch 
and plantation type. 

Except for the interior plateau, there is no 
part of Spain or Portugal that does not have 
at least some of the climatic qualifications 
necessary for a resort: mild winter, cool sum- 
mer, blue skies and sunshine, and warm wa- 
ters in which to bathe. San Sebastian in 
northern Spain across the border from Biar- 
ritz in France, the Balearic Isles off the east 
coast of Spain, and Estoril near Lisbon are 
examples of such areas which have been de- 
veloped into internationally known resorts. 

Vegetation— Vegetation in Spain and Portu- 
gal is intimately dependent on the climatic 
conditions that prevail from region to region. 
Over much of the Spanish Meseta, where a 
continental climate with its negligible rain- 
fall prevails, steppe and bunch grass provide 
pasturage for milKons of sheep. The esparto 
variety of tufted grass is gathered and used 
in the preparation of cordage, shoes, baskets, 
and paper. In the Mediterranean climatic 
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region of southern Spain and southern Portu- 
gal is the cork oak, a broadleaf evergreen, 
which constitutes the principal source of 
cash income for the areas. The landed aris- 
tocracy of both Spain and Portugal have 
remained strongest in the drier lands where 
holdings are large and where, consequently, 
the raising of such crops as olives and cork 
oak and the pasturing of sheep and cattle 
can be carried on extensively. 

Water Resources — ^Availability of water is 
probably the most important environmental 
factor influencing the location of Iberian peo- 
ple. This is especially true in Spain; Portu- 
gal, being on the windward side of the 
peninsula and receiving heavier precipita- 
tion, especially in the northern two thirds, is 
less critically aflFected by this factor. In 
Spain surface water resources are practically 
the only ones that have been utilized; sub- 
surface water has scarcely been touched. 
Well-distributed rainfall in northwest Spain 
provides abundant run-off water, and there 
is little need for conservation; elsewhere the 
lack of surface water handicaps practically 
all activity. Although most of the peninsula 
suffers from the undependability of rainfaU, 
near the highlands, waters can be diverted 
for irrigation purposes. 

Besides supplying domestic needs and wa- 
ter for livestock, surface water is also used 
for water power. Each of the two nations 
of the peninsula has approximately 2,000,000 
horsepower of hydoelectric energy available. 
Spain, with a much larger area and much less 
rainfall than Portugal, has developed about 
twenty per cent of her estimated water- 
power potential, whereas Portugal has de- 
veloped an mm smafier p^centage of its 
potential, i . 

HisTORicAi bmBiopmm 

GmvnB—The Spanitofe ^ a combination 
of pec^les who became conscious of a na- 
tional unity during their successful struggle 


to expel the Moors from a substantial part 
of the Iberian Peninsula in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries. The Moors, who had 
conquered the peninsula in the early part 
of the eighth century, were finally driven 
out, with the fall of Granada in 1492. They 
had contributed substantially to the factors 
that were to make Spain a world power by 
encouraging a strong Spanish fleet as a means 
both of defending the coasts and of protect- 
ing trade. Moreover, it was the Moors who 
encouraged the study of navigation and the 
training of navigators, each actively con- 
tributing to the exploratory voyages through 
unchartered seas which were to follow in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 

No natural geographic frontier separates 
Portugal and Spain. Historic circumstances 
account for the rise of Portugal as a political 
entity. Portugal, an outgrowth of old Spain, 
developed from a group of Iberians who in- 
habited the northwestern part of the penin- 
sula at the time of the Moorish domination. 
In 1095, Alfonso VI of Spain granted the 
county of Portugal in the northern part of 
Iberia as a fief to Henry of Lorraine, a 
French count and a relative of the King. 
The successors of Henry steadily increased 
their holdings and finally gained sufficient 
strength to maintain a government and au- 
thority separate from that of the counties of 
Leon and Castile, two of the strongest neigh- 
boring provinces on the east Finally, in 
1139, Count Alfonso Enriquez assumed the 
title of King of Portugal and was recognized 
as such by the King of Le6n and later by 
Pope Alexander III. As the Moors re- 
treated southward, the King of Portugal ex- 
tended his kingdom eastward to the Tagus 
River— which is still the boundary between 
Portugal and Spain — and, later on, west- 
ward to the Atlantic coast. The strength of 
Portugal was recognized by Spain, and the 
boundary between the two countries, par- 
ticularfy die northem section, has remained 
stable for about seven centuries. 

Historic drcumstanoes in the sixteenth cen- 
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tury combined to elevate Spain and Portugal 
to a position of world power. The ascendancy 
of the Iberian countries can in part be at- 
tributed to their favorable location at the 
western extremity of Europe and to the 
closing of commercial routes in the Near 
East by the Turks, a factor encouraging ex- 
plorations westward toward the New World. 
With seafaring experience and navigational 
skills Portugal established profitable colonies 
m the rich area of the East Indies, and Spam 
exploited the gold and silver resources in 
the New World. Moreover, Spain^s en- 
trance into empire building coincided with 
the defeat of the Moors at Granada and the 
unification of Castile and Aragon. The in- 
flux of wealth and flourishing commercial 
growth not only strengthened the Spanish 
state but enabled its royal family to play a 
leading role in the political fortunes of the 
Low Countries and of Italy. 

Decline — Spanish and Portuguese colonies 
gained in the New World by early explora- 
tion were lost not long after the independ- 
ence movement by the English colonists and 
the establishment of the United States in 
1783. For Spain the decline of her empire 
was due largely to the lack of manpower 
adequate for world-wide empire. Tremen- 
dous quantities of wealth had been brought 
from the American colonies to Spain, but that 
wealth was squandered in an effort to be- 
come a dominant political power in Europe. 
Colonial wealth was used to pay soldiers, to 
buy supplies, and to pay interest on loans 
made to Spain by other European nations. 
The extensive colonial empire of Spain was 
decisively brought to an end by the Spanish- 
American War at the close of the nineteenth 
century, and attention was then turned to 
internal problems rather than to the control 
and defense of far-flung interests. 

Portugal did not fare so badly as Spain, 
but because of limited area and political 
power the nation was unable to compete for 
long with the northern European nations in 


the race for colonial supremacy Rather 
than compete agamst the gi owing maritime 
power to the north, Portugal joined Britain 
in a treaty of alhance in the seventeenth 
century and thus was able to retain a con- 
siderable portion of its colonial territory. 

Despite its location as the most southwest- 
erly extension of Europe, the Iberian Penin- 
sula did not become the maritime center for 
trade with the most actively growing sec- 
tions of North America; instead, the Great 
Circle route from Northwestern Europe to 
North America received preference for trans- 
atlantic travel. Only in post-World War II 
air travel have the two countries regained 
some of their former importance on inter- 
continental trunk routes to Europe from 
North and South America. 

PEOPLES OF SPAIN AND PORTUGAL 

The Iberian Peninsula, slightly larger than 
France, has a population of approximately 
36,200,000. The population of Spain is 
much greater than that of Portugal — ^27,800,- 
000 as compared to 8,400,000 — ^but in density 
of population the positions are reversed. 
There are about 2 ^ persons per square mile 
in Portugal; in Spain there are only 140. 
Spain is predominantly a country of small, 
agricultural villages, over sixty per cent of 
the population being dependent upon agri- 
cultural activities. In Spain farmers live in 
clusters rather than in scattered farmsteads 
so typical of the American Midwest. Only 
in a few localities has manufacturing caused 
clusters of urban settlements to develop. 
Portugal, with its much denser population, 
is more urbanized than Spain, especially if 
one considers the closely spaced communities 
in the northern half of the country in which 
agricultural productivity is high. 

Influence op Early iHVAUEBS^Tbe Iberi- 
ans are generally accepted as the people who 
dwelt in the peninsula at the time of Phoeni- 
cian trade and colonization. Their back- 
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ground is obscure, but probably they were 
descendants of early Cro-Magnon people 
who later intermingled with Mediterranean 
and Celtic immigrants. The Basques, li\4ng 
in the western Pyrenees, are said to be de- 
scendants of one of these early tribes, which 
found sanctuary from subsequent invaders 
in the mountain valleys of the Pyrenees. 
From earliest times they have preserved 
their ethnic traits, kept their language, and 
steadfastly refused to submerge their na- 
tionality and language in the welding of a 
unified Spain.® 

The Phoenicians are recorded as the 
earliest foreigners to reach the shores of the 
Iberian Peninsula, It is probable, however, 
that other people in the eastern Mediter- 
ranean had long heard of the deposits of 
tin and copper, for the Iberians are known 
to have used bronze from 1,000 to 2,000 
years before the reported arrival of the 
Phoemcians in the eleventh century b.c. 
Later the Phoenician colony of Carthaginia 
in northern Africa traded with the Iberians, 
the exchange being principally in minerals. 
The Greeks also attempted to share in the 
Iberian trade, but resistance from the Phoeni- 
cian settlers and the Carthaginians re- 
stricted Greek commerce to the northeast 
coast, where evidences of Greek culture still 
remain. 

Of all the foreign impacts that had lasting 
influence on the development of Spanish 
and Portuguese culture, that of the Romans 
was in many respects the most extensive. 
The Romans established control of the penin- 
sula by 206 B,G, and dominated government 
and trade within the peninsula for over six 
centuries. Principles of Roman law, ad- 
ministration, and government were estab- 
lished on an enduring basis. The use of 
Latin as the dominant language was in- 
troduced by Roman conquerors. As in 
other Roman colonies, tihe building of roads, 
bridges, aqueducts, and o^ear public im- 

^ See also page 305. 


provements for the strengthenmg of military 
control contributed to the over-all economic 
development of the country In fact, some 
of the Roman roads and aqueducts m south- 
ern parts of modern Spam are still utilized. 

Other invading peoples followed the Ro- 
mans. The Suevians, Alani, and Vandals 
successfully invaded Spain from the north, 
and each in turn reached the southern end 
of the peninsula. Later, the Germanic Visi- 
goths appeared across the Pyrenees and 
advanced over eastern Spain. The Visi- 
gothic rulers m Spain (a.d. 409-713), al- 
ready exposed to Roman influences east of 
the Pyrenees, largely preserved Roman law 
and the principles of Roman government and 
administration m southern Spain. 

Invaders from Africa — Moorish blood was 
the last great addition to the Iberian people. 
In A.D. 711 the Moors crossed the Strait of 
Gibraltar and conquered the Visigoths. In- 
ternally Spain was struggling to expel the 
Goths and was weakened by the persecution 
of the Jews As a consequence, the Moors 
easily overran the major portion of the 
peninsula and brought it under control, and 
most of the peninsula south of the Pyrenees 
and Gantabrian Mountains remained under 
Moorish domination for approximately six 
centuries. The Moors contributed in many 
ways to the development of Spain and Portu- 
gal, as had the Romans before them. They 
introduced Asiatic irrigation and such new 
crops as rice, sugar cane, dates, oranges, 
figs, and almonds and improved livestock by 
selective breeding. Moslem architecture is 
still to be seen in various parts of Spain — 
in the famous Alhambra Gastle in Granada, 
the beautiful mosque at C6rdoba, and the 
many low, white buildings of villages scat- 
tered about the cquntry. 

The Moors did not seek to destroy the 
culture they found in Spain; rather, they im- 
proved upon it To a degree they mo^ed 
the social order by breaking up Jarge estates, 
settling serfs on new lands, and according 
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better treatment to slaves. Further, the 
Jews were permitted to enter government 
ser\Tce and contnbute to the intellectual life 
of the country Despite the notable con- 
tribution of the Moors to the life of Spain, 
a Christian-dominated pohtical movement 
did eventually expel them in 1492. 

MODERN SPAIN AND PORTUGAL 

Evolution of the Spanish State — grad- 
ual self-consciousness of Iberian peoples be- 
gan to emerge during the later period of 
Moorish control, from the eleventh to the 
thirteenth centuries. Tliis span was the Age 
of Reconquest, when the native Spanish 
elements — ^Icings, nobles, bishops — ^began to 
move into Moorish principalities and to oust 
their emirs No grand design motivated the 
Spanish Christians, the movement was ex- 
tremely slow, extending over a period of 
some four centuries. Political unity finally 
materialized in 1469 in the form of a dynastic 
union of two influential rulers — Isabella and 
Ferdinand — ^but to endure the consolidation 
had to weather an intricate and somewhat 
baffling sequence of civil wars, djmastic n- 
valries, and foreign intercessions on the part 
of French, Austrian, and English royalty. 

The task of keeping Spain unified under 
single rule proved to be most difficult be- 
cause of the separatist spirit of three po- 
litical groups. First the people of north- 
western Aragon and Catalonia, who had 
been under French influence, moved south 
along the eastern coast There, finding it 
difficult to associate with people to the west 
because of intervening slope lands, they de- 
veloped into what we know the Catalonians 
to be today — a democratic, energetic, and 
progressive people. Recent anarchist move- 
ments in Barcelona attest to their independ- 
ent spirit in modem Spain. 

The second political group was the peo- 
ple in the western ^renees and Can- 
tabrian mountains, who moved southward 
over the Meseta. They were the progenitors 


of modem Cashhans, an aristocratic class, 
now steeped in the culture of the past, a fact 
e\idenced by the traditions of Castilian lan- 
guage and literature. A land of castles, as 
its name implies, Castile is the heartland ol 
Spain (see map on this page). The King- 
dom of Castile led the historic movement of 
unification to completion. 



The third group was the Galicians, in the 
northwest comer, who pressed southward 
along the western coast Realizing their 
strength, they established the Portuguese na- 
tion and thus provided the foundations of 
that modern state. A p^rt of the Galician 
sector now forms the Spanish provinces of 
Coruna, Lugo, Orense, and Pontevedra. 
The social customs and even the speech 
resemble those of northern Portugal, which 
is the southern part of former Galicia. 

Consolidation of Spanish people into the 
modem state was the work of the two great 
kingdoms of Castile and Aragon, whose 
miers in 1479 set up a dyarchical govern- 
ment under a single crown. National unity 
meant, in effect, tibe victory of the principle 
of absolute monarchy, a steady advance in 
economic improvement, the breakdown of 
feudalism, and the increasing strength of 
the long over the power of the nobility. 
Territorial umty, once achieved, permitted 
Spain to concentrate on the building of a 
powerful empire and thereby to establish the 
nation as a great world power in the six- 
teenth century. 
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PoETUGUESE Nation— Portugal is a small na- 
tion and lacks the population to man the in- 
dustries and shipping necessary to mamtam 
a great empire. Two main cores make up 
modem Portugal. The historic northern por- 
tion constitutes the first core. It has a flour- 
ishing farming population; it is Portugals 
chief industrial sector; and it has the greatest 
nucleus of population. From Oporto to the 
coast radiate rail connections with Portugal s 
main north-south rail system. The other 
core is Lisbon itself, the capital and the 
chief seaport for the country's contact with 
world shippmg lanes off the Atlantic coast 
of Iberia. 

Languages of the Peninsula — Funda- 
mentally the Spanish and Portuguese lan- 
guages are derived from Latin, which the 
Romans introduced as the language in gov- 
ernment and commerce. So complete was 
the Romanization that Latin superseded local 
tongues and from this language there grad- 
ually evolved three definite valiants of the 
Romance language group, conforming to 
the pattern of the three regions of political 
development in the unification movement. 
In the western group that found refuge in the 
Galician Hills and probably was influenced 
by the old Suevian culture, there developed 
the dialect that has grown into the modem 
Portuguese now spoken along most of the 
west coast The central group, moving out 
from the Cantabrian and western Pyrenees 
mountains, founded the kingdom of Castile 
and fused the dialects of the Spanish Meseta 
into modem Castilian, the official language 
of Spain today. The northeast group, having 
settled in Aragon and Catalonia and even in 
southern Franoe; iimre definitely influenced 
by the ProVen^al of iVance, As these peo* 
pies moved i^ufJiward th^ developed a 
dialect that was distinct from Castfli^ due 
lo the isolation of die coastal kwknds from 
the plateau. Ihfe dialeel is the basfe for 
wfmdmk Catalan, used ^bnost ^elnsivefy in 
the proidnce of GataJcmia. Diversity of 


language has prevented complete unity of the 
Spanish people.^ 

Reugion — Spain and Portugal are Catholic 
countries — ^as they have been for centuries. 
Christianity was first mtroduced durmg the 
period of Roman occupation and survived 
both Nordic and Moorish invasions. With 
the defeat of the Moors and the crowning of 
Ferdinand and Isabella as sovereigns of 
Spain Christianity became firmly established 
— and intolerant. On the grounds that they 
were extirpating heresy the Christians per- 
secuted both Jews and Moors, and drove 
many of both groups out of Spain. Since 
Jews and Moors were the most progressive 
people in Spain at that time, Spanish econ- 
omy was greatly weakened. 

THE ECONOMY 

Agriculture is dominant in the economies of 
both Spain and Portugal; it is estimated that 
approximately seventy-five per cent of the 
population depend directly or indirectly on 
farmmg. Extensive mineral resources give 
both Spain and Portugal the opportunity to 
base some of their economy on the mining 
industry. Both nations have a large enough 
population to provide a good labor force for 
the manufacturing industry. However, the 
latter has scarcely been developed beyond 
that required for domestic needs of both na- 
tions, With few exceptions, exportable sur- 
pluses come from the soil, forest, mines and 
to some extent from neighboring seas rather 
than from the factory. Conversely, techni- 
cal products and machinery constitute a 
large percentage of the imports. Although 
the peninsula was once the granary of the 
Roman Empire, great quantities of qereals 
and other foods are now imported to meet the 
needs of the population. 

* Various movements have been initiated to gain 
for Catalan ind^pendencie from Madrid’s coxxtm or 
at least autonomy. During the early 198(fs this area 
was, in fact, an autonomous state, but only for a brief 
time. 
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Agriculture — ^There are two distinct types 
of agricultural activities — ^intensive cultiva- 
tion of terrace lands and irrigated areas and 
extensive farming in most of the semi-and 
country. The practice of intensive agri- 
culture, as well as a great number of tropical 
and subtropical products, were introduced 
from Africa by the Moors, together, these 
were primarily responsible for the great 
progress made in wealth and culture during 
the Moorish era. On the semi-arid landscape 
of the Meseta and on its seaward slopes, ex- 
tensive farming and ranching have long been 
practiced. It is here, naturally, that are 
found many of the great landholders who are 
influential in government and politics. 

Five products dominate in the agriculture 
of the peninsula: wheat, olives, grapes, citrus 
fruits, and sugar cane. The land devoted to 
wheat and olive orchards constitutes about 
two thirds of all the cultivated land of the 
penmsula. Olives, olive oil, and wine are 
important export products of both coun- 
tries. Citrus fruits, specifically the orange 
and lemon, are grown in subtropical areas* 
In the northwestern part of Iberia com is 
also an important crop. 

Throughout the peninsula agriculture en- 
counters a number of handicaps. First, 
farming methods are still rather primitive; 
over the years there has been little improve- 
ment in methods of cultivation or in crop 
diversification, and yields are as low as, or 
even lower than, they were ten centuries 
ago. Second, there is a shortage of fer- 
tilizer to replenish or maintain the fertihty 
of the soil; Spain does have a large reserve 
of potash but is without the nitrates and 
phosphates essential for the improvement of 
her soils. Third, the insufficiency and un- 
certainty of rainfall handicap the extensive 
culture of cereals and lunit artificial irriga- 
tion; lacking natural water storage, the pen- 
insula needs more artificial reservoirs in 
which to store flood waters to be used for 
irxigatiou in periods of drought Fourth, 
much of the land is rocky and unfertile, and 


even if water were available the ground 
would not be suitable for cultivation. Fifth, 
there is a lack of modem farm machinery, 
which IS needed to bring the efficiency of 
the land up to modem agricultural stand- 
ards. 

Grazing — Grazing is an industry older than 
agriculture on the Iberian Penmsula and one 
more suited to the semi-arid climate than is 
crop cultivation. Sheep have been herded 
for centuries, in early times both Rome and 
Greece obtained wool from Spain. A 
heavily fleeced type of sheep, the Merino, 
was developed on the plateau and later was 
introduced into wool-producing regions 
throughout the world. Early Spain was 
dominated to a great extent by the Mesta, 
a powerful organization of sheep herders 
who were concerned with the maintenance of 
untrammeled grazmg rights for sheep during 
the northward and southward migration. In 
later years, as the inhabitants of the villages 
and cities fenced off the cultivated areas 
and gained sufficient strength to resist the 
Mesta^ the power of that organization dwin- 
dled. Herds of beef cattle also range the 
steppe lands, particularly in the more hu- 
mid sections of the Meseta. The most lu- 
crative part of the cattle industry is the 
raising of bulls for the bull fights. Small 
indeed is the Spanish city without an arena 
for this type of entertainment, one which 
flourishes also in Portugal, but in a milder 
version. Much of the peninsular demand 
for meat is met by the slaughter of hogs, 
fattened primarily on acorns and other 
edibles found on the floor of the forest lands. 
Other animals are mules and horses, which 
together with oxen, are the principal beasts 
of burden. 

Mining— The mining industry ranks second 
to agriculture in the economy of Spain and 
Portugal. It is estimated iJiat Spain has 
reserves of some 9,000,000,000 tons of coal, 
includmg anthracite, bitimninous, and lignite; 
but low industrializaticHi and unfavorable 
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mining conditions keep production relatively 
small. Spain ranks first among the Euro- 
pean countries in output of both lead and 
copper and, with Germany, leads in the 
mining of silver. The nation stands second 
in the world in the production of mercury, 
the mines of Almaden being most famous for 
this mineral. Both Spain and Portugal ex- 
port wolframite, which is the source of 
tungsten, to steelmaking countries. In 
Spain mineral salts have become an im- 
portant commercial commodity. In some 
places there are great beds of rock salt to be 
exploited, in other places sea water is the 
source of salt. Potash, in which Spain ranks 
as the world’s second largest producer, is 
extensively mined on the southern slopes of 
the Pyrenees, both to supply local demand 
and for export. 

Industries — Most of the manufacturing and 
extractive industries of the peninsula are 
geared to supply local needs. Meal and 
flour mills that depend primarily on wind 
or mule power are scattered everywhere over 
the peninsula. Leather making, a heritage 
from the Moors, is centered in Cdrdoba, 
which is known for its cordovan leather. 
Brickmaking, using the clays of the Meseta 
and the alluvial lands in the south, is a wide- 
spread industry. Quarries, particularly of the 
granite bedrock useful for building material, 
are found almost everywhere. 

The processing for export of crops grown 
in certain areas is of soma importance. For 
example, Portugal converts much of its 
cork bark, of which it is the world s foremost 
producer, into products for export; in the 
southern part of the peninsula olives are 
canned or convertoi into olive oil for ex- 
port; and wine making Is a profitable in- 
dustry in both Spain and Portugal. 

Oifiy two real cantors of complex manu- 
facturing exist in Spain. One center is 
^along the nortibem co^ where the presence 

coal and iron in the Cantabrian Mountains 
led to the development of some heavy 


industry in the cities of Oviedo, Bilbao, 
Santander, and Inin. A second industrial 
area has growm up in Barcelona, fostered 
both by the presence of hydroelectric power 
and by the natural energy of the Cataloman 
people. Here is located the principal tex- 
tile industry { cotton, woolens, and silk 
goods) of the whole peninsula, in fact, 
Barcelona is one of the great textile centers 
of all Europe. Across the border, despite 
national aspirations, the Portuguese effort 
to develop industry is seriously handicapped 
by the lack of a large home market and by 
trade barriers erected by foreign countries. 
The one advantage is in trade with its over- 
seas colonies. Nevertheless, an effort is be- 
ing made to industrialize the Lisbon area. 

Minor Occupations — Less important indus- 
tries on the Iberian Peninsula are shipping 
and fishing. It is strange to reflect that two 
nations that were once maritime powers now 
have only skeleton merchant fleets. Portu- 
gal has only a small number of sailing ves- 
sels, and Spam operates less than two per 
cent of the world s merchant marine. Many 
small fishing craft go forth from the in- 
numerable small harbors in Portugal and 
northwestern Spain especially to catch tuna 
and sardines. The industry does not supply 
local demand and large quantities of fish 
must be imported from the North Sea area, 
although Portuguese sardines have a good 
reputation and are exported as a speciahty. 

Transportation — ^The relief of the penin- 
sula makes surface transportation extremely 
difficult (see map on page 327). The ab- 
rupt climb from sea level to the Meseta in 
most places handicaps contact between the 
coastal areas and the plateau, and the Ibe- 
rian Peninsula does not possess centralized 
river systems with flood plains on which 
.highways and railways could be built easily. 
Another handicap has been the weakness of 
the Spanish economy, which has provided 
but Uttle stimulation for internal trade and 
transportation, the economy being itself 
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handicapped by the lack of capital and the The introduction of automobiles encour- 
meager exploitation of natural resources, aged the building of highways, and between 
Still another problem has been the absence of 1926 and 1933 Spain possessed one of the 
a unified plan for transportation within the best highway systems in Europe. Most of 
peninsula. In addition, external considera- the roads converged on Madrid — a fact that 
tions have prevented a direct link with the results from, and adds to, its importance as a 
European rail system. The standard-gauge national capital. The Civil War in 1936^9 
railways of France, for instance, end at the severely disrupted the transportation system, 
Spanish border, and change must be made to and since then there has been insufficient 
the broad gauge of the Iberian Peninsula, financial support to keep tlie roads under 
Furthermore, many of the railroads have no even the most ordinary repairs, 
interconnection, consequently, there is much For an area as rugged as the Iberian Pen- 
delay in the transportation between some of insula airlines would seem to be the best 
the leading communities. Although the solution to the transportation problem, but 
Spanish railroads have been nationahzed un- so far, in both countries, only a few good air- 
der the Franco regime, there is still but little fields have been built. Still, progress is be- 
improvement in the over-all picture. Spain ing made and the Spanish airline, Iberia, 
ranks only sixth in Europe in total railway now has scheduled flights from Madrid and 
mileage, although it is the third largest na- Barcelona (though fewer flights from the 
tion on the Continent. Portugal has a rel- latter city) to other large Spanish cities, the 
atively efficient rail system under govern- Balearic Isles, and the Canary Islands in the 
ment regulation. Spanish realm, as well as to various cities 
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o£ Western Europe. It is interesting to note 
that Iberia’s transatlanbc services from Ma- 
drid are largely to Spamsh-speaking lands: 
Buenos Aires, Caracas, and Havana. The 
Portuguese Airlines TAP (Transportes Ae- 
reos Portuguese) operates scheduled flights 
from Lisbon to Oporto, Madrid, Paris, and 
London, to Tangier and Casablanca in North 
Africa, and to Luanda in far-away Angola. 
Service to Rio de Janeuro is being planned — 
another indication of the ties of language. 

Standards of Living — ^Poverty prevails 
among a great proportion of the Spanish 
people. Several factors are responsible for 
the generally low li\dng standards. The 
gross national product is low, and the coun- 
try is in only the early stages of mdustrializa- 
tion. A considerable proportion of the 
wealth is devoted to the Church, which has 
taken but few steps to improve the health, 
education, and sanitary conditions of its 
parishioners. 

Still another factor is the system of land 
tenure and the lack of modernization in 
fanning practices. In only three sections of 
the country is land tenure such as to make 
possible fair distribution of the profit from 
the soil and to give each family a suitable 
income: (1) in the Basque provinces, where 
a farmer usually has suflicient land to sup- 
port his family; (2) in Catalonia, where, al- 
though the land is less evenly distributed than 
in the Baisque region, the variety of climate 
and SO0 is such that most of the population 
can find sufficient occupation throughout 
the year and rich and varied production re- 
sults; (3) along the eastern coast, south of 
Catalonia, where most of the farms are small 
and individually owned. But in the two 
provinces of Castile and in much of the 
southern part of agricultural Spain (the total 
comprising perhaps two thirds of the na- 
tion) most of the land is held by large land- 
owners. These large estate represent the 
economic power of the old nobility, and 


neither the Church nor the Republic nor 
the present dictatorial regime has to date 
been wfiling or able to change the pattern of 
land ownership. It is in these areas that 
one per cent of the population possess pos- 
sibly fifty per cent of the land, and fifty per 
cent of the population have no land at all 

Finally, Spain is still recovering from the 
great destruction created by the Civil War 
and the inflation during the subsequent 
period of readjustment. Prices are high 
while income of most of the labormg popu- 
lation is exceptionally low. 

The tenure-of-land situation in Portugal 
is much better than that in Spain. Here 
there are many small land holdings, es- 
pecially in the north, and individual owner- 
ship of property is encouraged. There are 
few large estates comparable to those in 
Spain. Vineyards, orchards of olives and 
oranges, cork-oak groves, and general farm- 
ing indicate the intensive type of cultivation 
characteristic of Portugal. Only in the south 
and more rugged eastern part does the en- 
vironment encourage the establishment of 
large estates so characteristic of the Meseta. 
Though the farmers may not be rich, they en- 
joy a much better living and have a more 
sanguine outlook on life than do the Spanish 
peasants. 

GOVERNMENT AND WORLD RELATIONS 

Government and Politics — Isolated be- 
hind the Pyrenees, Spain has tended to 
ignore or resist the impact of new socio- 
political movements. V^at was termed the 
Xonstitutiona! Monarchy,” from 1874 to 
1931, resembled more the spirit of the An- 
cient Regime than that of a modem state* 
In 1928 the tide of the twentieth century 
finally caught up with Spain, and the next 
thirteen years led to three coup d’^tats. The 
first two were bloodless; the last one cost a 
million lives. The dictator, Primo de Rivera, 
installed in 1923, was unseated by the revolu- 
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tion of 1931, at which time a Republic was 
inaugurated with popular approbation. Al- 
though the new government registered con- 
siderable progress, it was seriously weakened 
by parties of the Left — liberals, socialists, 
communists, Catalan, and Basque separatists 
— and by parties of the Right, made up 
largely of landowners and certain Church and 
militar)^ leaders. In 1936 the Falange Party 
instigated a revolt against the Republican 
government. Aided by direct mihtary sup- 
port from Hitler and Mussolini, the Fascist 
groups plunged Spain into a bitter three- 
year civil war from which they emerged 
victorious to install the dictatorship of Fran- 
cisco Franco ® over the ruined and exhausted 
nation. During World War II Spain re- 
mained neutral and thus escaped the physical 
destruction suffered by most other parts of 
Europe. 

Postwar Spam experiences the static se- 
curity of a strong mihtaiy government 
Bureaucracy and authoritarianism radiate 
from Madrid. The Church continues to be 
a powerful influence. While the Primate of 
Spain supports the regime and exercises 
general surveillance over the nations in- 
tellectual Hfe, the Church has criticized the 
government on occasions and has advocated 
better social care and has endorsed housing 
schemes. But the realities of Spain remain: 
the stark contrast between wealth and 
poverty; the lack of a solid middle class to 
hold the balance between upper and lower 
groups; the gap between high living costs 
and low wages, the absence of fundamental 
economic reforms; and resistance to social 
revolutions. 

Portugal, in contrast, offers an example of 
successftil experimentation with author- 


® Franco is the Chief of State and Leader {caudUh) 
of the Spanish state. In 1947, however. General 
Franco proclaimed, under a Law of Succession, the 
restoration of a monarchy for Spam. A regency 
council is to select, in case of Franco's death, a king 
or a regent 


itarianism. The Estado Novo is a corpora- 
tive state in which national life is organized 
into guilds, associations, and s}Tidicates.® 
The whole structure is directed from the top, 
but Portugal’s dictator. Dr. Antonio Oliveira 
de Salazar, has worked to improve the lot 
of the Portuguese. The small entrepreneur 
has been given a share in a constructive pro- 
gram that includes industrialization, hydro- 
electric-power development, better irriga- 
tion, and modernized harbor facilities. Al- 
though a smaller nation, Portugal has raised 
its living standards more effectively than has 
its neighbor Spain. 

Colonies — ^The colonial empires of Spain 
and Portugal ^ are but fragments of their for- 
mer great expanses of territories. The col- 
onies still belonging to Spain are of doubtful 
value to the national economy of that coun- 
try, although in general they offer a certain 
potential worthy of development. The 
Canary Islands in the Atlantic is one of 
Spains most valuable possessions.® Other 
territories belonging to Spain include Guinea 
(Rio Muni and the islands of Annobon, Fer- 
nando Po, Corisco, and Elobey) in west- 
central Africa, Rio de Oro on the African 
coast opposite the Canary Islands, and the 
enclave of Ifni in French Morocco. 

Portugal has more extensive holdings than 
Spain on the continent of Africa, They in- 
clude Portuguese Guinea, the islands of 


« Fox details see Francisca dos Santos, Un Estado 
Corporatiw^La ConsMucion Soctal Politica Portw^ 
guesa, Madnd, lER, 1945; Portugal, Secretando da 
Propaganda N^cional, Portugal, the New State in 
Theory and Practice, Lisbon, SPN, 1938. 

^ Officialdom in Portugal recently changed from 
use of the word “Colonies” to “Overseas.” The Mi*- 
nistefio do Ultramar handles colonial, or overseas, af- 
fairs 

® Spain took control of the International Zone 
(Tangier) across the Strait of Gibraltar on the Afri- 
can coast during World War II, but wiih the ascend- 
ency oi the Alned Powers was persuaded to testore 
it to mfcemationai control. On the other hand, Gi- 
braltar, although a part of the Iberian Peninsula itself, 
l^ongs to Britain rather than to Spain or FortugaL 
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Principe and Sao Tome, and the large areas 
of Mozambique and Angola. It also con« 
trols the Cape Verde Islands in the Atlantic 
Ocean west of Dakar. In South Asia and 
the Far East, Portugal has the small trading 
areas of Goa, Damao, and Diu on the coast 
of India ® and Macao opposite Hong Kong on 
the Chinese coast. The nation still has a 
remnant of her East Indian Empire — ^the 
eastern part of the island of Timor. Portu- 
gal has had a more progressive colonial 
policy than Spain Consequently, its colo- 
nial wealth and trade have been increasing in 
recent years, adding to the national income 
of the mother country. 

Pbesent World Position — ^The location of 
Spain and Portugal is still a favorable factor 
in their relationship to the rest of the world. 
The Iberian Peninsula cannot help being a 
steppingstone for commercial air transporta- 
tion between America and the Middle and 
Far East and between Northwestern Europe 
and west Africa and South Amenca. Air 
passengers passing through Portugal and 
Spain to and from other nations will help to 
maintain world contacts. Ocean liners call 
at Lisbon (and some at Vigo in Spain) en 
route between Northwest Europe and com- 
mercial ports on the east coast of South 
America and points east of Gibraltar. Al- 
though both nations were handicapped by 
restrictions on trade during the two world 
wars, they have benefited since, to some ex- 
tent, by improved commercial relations with 
some of the victorious nations. Both nations 
retain influence in their remaining colonies 
and throughout South America, where the 
language of one or the other is spoken. For 
evidence of this, one need only examine the 
strong trade ties between Brazil and Portu- 
gal. 


» Since Its attainment of independence, India has 
exerted considerable presSnre on Portugal to with- 
draw horn its three coastal endaves, as the French 
have done in their possessions in India, but the Portu- 
guese government has refused to do so. 


Each nation has tried to capitalize upon 
its specific location south of the P)Tenees 
and at the western end of the Mediterranean. 
Portugal has been able to secure more ad- 
vantageous relations with other nations be- 
cause of its western location, Lisbon, for ex- 
ample, has become much more of an inter- 
national airport than has any one of the prin- 
cipal cities of Spain. The Azores in the 
Atlantic have proved important Allied re- 
fueling bases for years and presently serve 
as mid-ocean air terminals. 

Spam has traveled a more stormy road in 
postwar diplomacy. The pro-Fascist regime 
did not endear Spain to the victorious 
powers, even though Franco astutely avoided 
involvement m World War 11. The United 
Nations, from 1946 to 1953, advised with- 
drawal of diplomatic embassies from Madrid 
and censured Franco. Even this ineffective 
moral condemnation, however, became less 
strong as strategic considerations began to 
overshadow moral scruples. In the effort 
to strengthen the military position of Western 
Europe against possible aggression from the 
East, the strategic importance of the Iberian 
Peninsula, protected as it is by the Pyrenees, 
was not overlooked. In 1953 the United 
States, therefore, entered into a ten-year 
agreement with Spain, by the terms of which 
the United States was to be permitted to 
build air and naval bases on Spanish soil. 
Spain was to receive, in exchange, con- 
siderable economic aid. While this aid is a 
transfusion of a kind, it is not a cure for 
Spam s economic ills. It is clear that greater 
industrialization, economic equality, and 
greater productivity are the keys to national 
well-being. 

Portugal, both economically and politi- 
cally, is better able than Spain to take a 
part in world affairs commensurate with its 
wealth and population. For this more favor- 
able situation, Portugal would probably at- 
tribute much credit to her long frien^hip 
with the United Kingdom and the aid she 
has received from that country. 
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GIBRALTAR 

On the southern coast of Spain, just east of 
the Strait of Gibraltar, stands the famous 
British base of Gibraltar, guarding the ship- 
ping lanes eastward through the Mediter- 
ranean as well as the routes south along the 
African coast. Admiralty Harbor, 440 acres 
in extent, accommodates large vessels and 
serves as an excellent assembly point for 
convoys and mine sweepers in time of war. 
Gibraltar’s usefulness as a storage base for 
coal, oil, and water and as a repair depot was 
amply demonstrated during Ae two world 
wars. British control of Gibraltar as a 
Crown Colony dates back to the Treaty of 
Utrecht m 1713, when this strategic site was 
ceded to Britain following the War of the 
Spanish Succession. Gibraltar stands as a 
symbol of Spain s decline as a world power, 
a situation which the Spanish in the twen- 
tieth century are trying to correct In 1927 
Madrid proposed the exchange of Ceuta, its 
North African base across the Strait from 
Gibraltar, for the British fortress, but the 
offer was rejected by the British Govern- 
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ment (see map above). Despite recent 
popular outbursts in Spain demanding the 
return of Gibraltar, there seems little likeB- 
hood that control of the base will pass from 
British hands, at least not in the near future. 


Study Questions 


1. Of what significance is location to the eco- 
nomic and pohtical geography of Spain and 
FortugaP 

2. Is the historical geography of Spain and 
Portugal more important in a study of world 
political geography than that of France? 
Why? 

3. What circumstances within the Iberian pen- 
insula led to the independence of Portugal? 

4. What environmental and historical condi- 
tions enabled Spain and Portugal to rise to 
such world supremacy that they could and 
did divide the new lands of the eardi be- 
tween them? 

5. In the decline of the two nations as colonial 
empires. Spam’s loss was greater than that 
of Portugal. Why? 


6. How has the character of tihe climate af- 
fected the agricultural economy of the pen- 
insula? 

7. What were the principal contributions of the 
Moors to (a) land utilization and (b) social 
progress? 

8. How have the water supplies of the penin- 
sula affected the distnbution and social life 
of the people? 

9. How did the mineral resources of the penin- 
sula figure in the diplomatic maneuvering 
dunng World War H? 

10. How do Spain and Portugal fit into the 
world air transportation network? 

11. What contributions have Spam and Portu- 
gal made to the world’s culture? 

12. Since Britain’s empire in the East has greatly 
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declined, can she justifiably retain control 
of Gibraltar? 

13. What would be the advantages and disad- 
vantages of the union of Spain and Portugal 
into one nation? 


14 How can the standard of living of the ma- 
jority of people in the pemnsula be im- 
proved^ 

15. What are the effects of latitudinal location 
on the chmate of Spain and Portugal? 



CHAPTER TWENTY 



Demographic pressures, scarcity of natural 
resources, and strategic location are the fac- 
tors that make the study of Italy of political 
significance in the contemporary world. 
Italy contains a population in excess of its 
ability to sustain a high standard of living 
within its limited territorial confines. A 
dynamic nationalist spirit refuses to accept 
economic stagnation with passive resigna- 
tion and clamors for international under- 
standing and assistance in alleviating the 
country’s dfficulties Geographic location 
places Italy in the center of the Mediter- 
ranean basin at the narrow “waist” separating 
Sicily from North Africa and enables Italy 
to exercise considerable influence upon coun- 
tries bordering mare nostrum^ Likewise 
the frontiers to the north bring it into close 
contact with France, Switzerland, Austria, 
and Yugoslavia (see map on this page). 
The interaction of these geographic and 
sociopolitical forces has generated explosive 

^ During the period of the Boman Empte the term 
nme mstnm signified Horae’s powar and ascend^ 
wlihm the Mediterranean Modem 

Itafy has perpetrated this usage. 


responses which in their effects have not 
been limited to the Italian peninsula. In 
the past Italy has not hesitated to utilize 



war as a means to aggrandize her own posi- 
tion, and in view of Ital/s geographic ori- 
entation, a return to an aggressive foreign 
policy is not altogether precluded. 
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HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT 

The Obigins of Modern Italy — ^The Latium 
plain, centering on Rome, constituted the 
core area upon which Roman power w^as 
founded. The Roman forebears of the mod- 
ern nation used Italy as a base, or staging 
area, in the surge to world power and con- 
structed an empire within the entire Mediter- 
ranean basin that endured for more than five 
centuries. Italy remained the center of that 
empire as long as its legions guarded the 
outlying territories and maintained a net of 
military lughways that bound the extensive 
empu'e to Rome. The transfer of the seat 
of the empire to Constantinople in ad. 307 
signalized the decline of Italy, 'while the 
barbarian mvasions of the fourth and fifth 
centuries brought an end to Pax Romana 
in Western Europe. 

In the succeeding centuries the center of 
power shifted northward where rulers at- 
tempted to establish a Christendom under 
the title of the Holy Roman Empire. In the 
process Italy was absorbed by Charlemagne 
into his Frankish empire, which, however, 
proved ephemeral. A struggle for power 
between Ae Holy Roman Emperors and the 
Popes led to the formation in Italy of nu- 
merous small principalities, the incessant 
rivalries of which impeded centralization of 
power. 

In the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
the city-states of northern Italy threw off 
the despotism of the princes. The growth 
of trade and commerce, along with the Ren- 
aissance movement, created an independent 
spirit in these city-states, especially in Genoa, 
Florence, and Venice, which often involved 
themselves in local wars as well as foreign 
wars with Turkey. The inevitable wet- 
nesses of the city-states favored the dynastic 
aspirations of Spain and Austria, the powers 
of Europe, which dominated most of the 
peninsula for three centuries. 

The Napoleonic era was substantially 
m interregnum which merety substituted 


French hegemony for that of Spain and 
Austria. The French Revolution stirred the 
sentiment of nationalism among Italians, and 
the restoration of Austrian control after 
1815 did not go unchallenged. Formation 
of conspiratorial societies and the rise of the 
Young Italy movement followed. Mazzini 
and Garibaldi became the popular leaders 
of Italian freedom and unity, and their ac- 
tirities, combined with the diplomatic skill 
of Count Cavour, a Piedmontese, led, in 
1861, to the creation of an Italian Kingdom. 
Italian troops occupied Rome in 1870 and 
though the Pope took refuge behind the 
walls of the Vatican, Rome itself chose to 
jom the union. Still under Austrian rule 
were the territories of Trentino, Venezia 
Giuha, Trieste, Fiume, Pola, and Zara — re- 
gions which were to become the Italia Ir- 
redenta in Romes later foreign policy 
Once unified as a nation Italy turned to- 
ward empire building. Colonial activity 
largely centered in nortfi and east Africa in 
competition with French and British col- 
onization. As early as the 1860 s a stream 
of Italians emigrated into North Africa m 
search of business opportunities and employ- 
ment. Italian companies also cast covetous 
eyes along the coasts of East Africa. Abys- 
sinia (Ethiopia) was to be the center of an 
Italian empire. Eritrea, on the Red Sea, 
became a colony in 1890, and in 1906 Italian 
Somaliland 'was carved out along the eastern 
tip of Africa. The attempt to enlarge these 
enclaves at the expense of the Ethiopian 
tribes drew Italy into a war with Abyssinia, 
which ended in the defeat of Italy in 1896. 
The thirst for moie territory caused Italy 
next to turn its attention toward a troubled 
Turkey^ and as a result of the war of 1911-12 
Italy annexed Libya. As a price, of Italian 
adherence to the Allied cause in 1915, Italy 
was promised territorial compensation along 
the Adriatic coast, in Asia Minor, and in 
Afitica. These promises, however, were far 
from, kept at the Peace Conference of 1919: 
m the Near East, I^y was forced to settle 
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for the Dodecanese Islands, including the 
island of Rhodes, in the north, Italia Ir- 
redenta was acquired, as well as the Austrian 
Tyrol, but Italian claims on the Yugoslav 
coast remained unsatisfied. 

Fascist Italy — ^With the end of the war in 
1918, inflation, unemployment, and the de- 
mobilization of troops created a revolution- 
ary ferment within Italy. The nation s dip- 
lomatic rebuff at the Peace Conference 
caused a wave of nationalist hysteria to break 
out, culminating in the seizure of Fiume by 
mutinous troops and adventurers under the 
command of the romantic poet Gabriele 
D’Annunzio, The ineptitude of Italy’s dem- 
ocratic government in dealing with diflBcult 
domestic problems created by the war led, 
in 1922, to Fascist violence and the Mus- 
sohni dictatorship. 

Under Fascism, Italy sought to resolve its 
poverty in land and resources by state regi- 
mentation of its economic life and by ter- 
ritorial expansion abroad. Treading in the 
footsteps of the early Roman conquerors, 
Mussolini conquered Ethiopia in 1935-36 
and added it to the new Italian Empire In 
1939, while other powers were concentrating 
on the German problem and a major Euro- 
pean war was immment, MussoHni seized 
Albania. But Italian desire to convert the 
Mediterranean into a mare nostrum clashed 
with Anglo-French naval power. As a 
countermove Italy joined the Ajds front and 
in 1940 raised irredentist claims to the 
French territories of Nice, Savoy, Corsica, 
and Tunisia. In June, 1940, just at the time 
when France was obliged to surrender, Mus- 
solini forced Italy info the war on the side 
of Germany, Allied invasion of Sicily and 
Italy in 1943 led to the surrender of Italian 
armies, and for two years northern Italy was 
a battleground for and Allies. In 

the course of this conflict Italy’s navy and 
air force were destroyed, her major dti^ 
were greatly damaged, and the African em- 
pire was taken over by Allied forces. With 


the Fascist structure crumbhng into ruins, 
Mussolini was quickly deposed, and Italy 
was forced to pay a hea\y price for her 
participation in the war. 

At the Paris Peace Conference of 1946 
Italy renounced claims to all her possessions 
in Africa and in the Aegean; she also with- 
drew from Venezia Giulia, Istria, and 
the Dalmatian islands. The Italian Peace 
Treaty of 1947 transferred to France three 
small Alpine valleys in the vicinity of Tenda 
and three passes through the Alps (Little St. 
Bernard, Mt. Thabor, and Mt. Cenis). 
Trieste, together with a part of Istria, was 
declared to be a Free Territory under the 
supervision of the Security Council of the 
United Nations, Anglo-American and Yugo- 
slav troops were to occupy this Free Ter- 
ritory. The remainder of Venezia Giulia, 
Istria, and the Dalmatian islands, mcluding 
the cities of Fiume, Pola, and Zara, was to 
be occupied by Yugoslavia. In the process 
over 500,000 Italians were separated from 
the homeland against their will. 

Postwar Period — Since the war democratic 
Italy has devoted its energies to problems of 
internal reconstruction and reform, and, de- 
spite the bitterness caused by her territorial 
losses, has sought to live in peace with her 
neighbors. In active collaboration with the 
Western powers, Italy has been a supporter 
of unity schemes for Western Europe and 
is a member of NATO and of the Euro- 
pean Coal and Steel Community. Although 
Italy was excluded from membership in the 
United Nations until 1955, its prestige was 
partly salvaged when the United Nations 
selected it as trust power over former Italian 
Somaliland for a period of ten years.® 

THE LAND 

Extent and Boundaries — Vitaly comprises a 
700-mile-long peninsula, the two large is- 


2 See also page 460. 
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lands of Sicily and Sardinia, and a number 
of volcanic islands and archipelagos The 
elongated peninsula itself, with its area of 
116,160 square miles, is no larger than the 
state of A^ona, it is larger than the United 
Kingdom, but considerably smaller than 
France. The maximum width from the 
French to the Yugoslav borders is about 350 
miles, but m many places the peninsula is 
less than 100 miles wide. Italy lies roughly 
between 36° and 47° North Latitude, which 
corresponds to the distance from the southern 
boundary of Virginia to northernmost Marne 
Rome is just as far north as New York City; 
Milan is m the same latitude as Montreal, 
Canada. 

Most of Italy is bounded by seas — the 
Mediterranean, Tyrrhenian, Ligurian, Ionian, 
and Adriatic. Altogether the coasthne — ^m- 
cluding that of the islands — is 5,625 miles 
long. In the north, Italy has common land 
boundaries with France, Switzerland, Aus- 
tria, and Yugoslavia Wholly surrounded by 
Italian territory are the two independent 
states of San Marino and Vatican City — a 
fact that gives Italy additional boundaries. 

The Republic of San Marino occupies 
thirty-eight square miles of territory close to 
the Adriatic port of Rimim. This tiny state 
is an anomaly in modem times, yet its in- 
ternal sovereignty has been respected since 
1631. In external relations San Marino is a 
protectorate of Italy, and Italian currency is 
legal tender in the republic. Vatican City 
was accorded legal status as a sovereign 
state in the Lateran Treaty of 1929. Italy 
guarantee free access to and from Vatican 
City to all Church officials and diplomatic 
envoys in time of war and peace. Vatican 
City is a nwtral state ml^ over by the 
Pope of the Rcdaan Catholic Church. Its 
territory comprises only acres within the 
city of Rome. 

Relief — Italy may be divided into three dis- 
tinct regions: (1) the Alps and the Apen- 
nines, which form the mountainous backbone 


of the countr\% (2) the wide and fertile 
valley of the Po River, which extends east- 
west in northern Italy betu^een the Alps and 
the lateral ranges of the northern Apennines, 
and (3) the coastal plains that fan out from 
the Apennines westward toward the Tyrrhe- 
nian Sea and eastward toward the Adriatic, 
Mountains and coastal plains in continua- 
tion of the peninsular pattern are the rehef 
features of Sicily and Sardinia (see map on 
page below). 



Mountains form a dominant feature of the 
Italian landscape, they constitute thirty- 
eight per cent of Italy^s area and are visible 
from nearly every place in the country. 
Within the mountainous landscape are found 
Europe s only active volcanoes: Mount 
Vesuvius near Naples, Mount Etna in Sicily, 
and Stromboli in the Lipari Islands. From 
the mountains to the valleys and plains lies 
a graduated series of hiHs which constitute 
an additional forty per cent of the total 
area. Level terrain is, therefore, relatively 
scarce in Italy, only about twenty per cent 
of the country s area being valley or plain. 
Much of the plain is the result of erosion 
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of top soil and vegetation from the slopes 
of the many hills. 

Most of Italy’s level terrain is in the valley 
of the Po River, a fertile region of com- 
paratively recent alluvial deposit. Each 
year the Po River extends its delta into the 
Adriatic Sea. The coastal plains were simi- 
larly built up by the action of hundreds of 
streams and torrents rushing down tlie sides 
of the mountams toward the seas. Towns 
that were Roman ports 2,000 years ago may 
be tea to fifteen miles inland today. Man 
and science have hastened nature’s process 
by drainmg off the stagnant waters of the 
marshes into a network of canals and trans- 
forming the swamps, bogs, and fens into fer- 
tile top soil. 

In Italy reclamation of land has continued 
for many decades under the pressure for 
greater sanitation: stagnant waters that bred 
malarial mosquitoes have, for the most part, 
been drained. Since the 1930 s integral land 
reclamation has been emphasized: reforesta- 
tion, the terracing of hilly terrain and moun- 
tains, and the construction of irrigation dams 
and canals — aU are being carried on with 
\igor. The law makes full utilization and 
improvement of agricultural land mandatory 
on the proprietor under threat of expropria- 
tion. 

Although less than fifteen per cent of 
Italy’s surface was originally arable, the 
toil of generations of Italians has by now 
made forty-three per cent of the total area 
usable for cultivation, an additional seven- 
teen per cent for fodder and pasture, and 
another eight per cent for special tree cul- 
tures. In all, sixty-eight per cent of Italy is 
productive agricultural land despite the pre- 
dominantly hilly and mountainous tenaim 
Of the femaining thirty-two per cent of the 
land surface, nineteen per cent is Covered 
by forests, and only thirteen per cent is 
listed as uncuWvat^ or unprcriuctive be- 
cause of sterility, presence of watar cour^, 
and constructions. 

The most fertile regions of Italy are the 


valleys of the Po, Amo, and Tiber rivers, 
the plains of Campania and Puglia, and the 
coastal strip of northern and eastern Sicily. 
Farms m these areas are among the most 
productive m Europe. Since intensive agri- 
culture necessitates large numbers of labor- 
ers, these regions are very densely populated. 
Industries have also developed here to take 
advantage of an abundant labor supply. 
These regions of concentrated population 
form the core areas of Italy and the centers 
of the most politically conscious elements 
of the country The Po Valley in particular 
has fathered the mam political movements 
that have molded the character of the Ital- 
ians — ^nationalism, socialism, fascism, and, 
recently, communism. 

Irrigation. The intensive agriculture of the 
Po Valley is based entirely upon imgation 
-—a feature of the Po Valley for centuries. 
But the central and southern regions of Italy 
were, until recent decades, largely without 
benefit of science and technology. Irriga- 
tion was, therefore, made an important fea- 
ture of Italy’s ten-year plan to rehabilitate 
the southern regions and raise the standard 
of living of more than 17,000,0(X) people in 
this area.® 

Irrigation is difiBcuIt in central and south- 
ern Italy owing to the absence of a system 
of rivers. There are few lakes in the south, 
little or no snow in the mountains, and low 
precipitation in most of this region. More- 
over, the rain that does fall is largely wasted 
in torrents that gut the top sofl and overflow 


3 This plan was elaborated jointly by the Italian 
government and the United States Economic Cocmer- 
ation Administration in 1850. It established a fimd 
known as The Fund for Southern Development, or 
Cmm dd Mezzog^mo, utilizing both Amedean con- 
tributions and Italian tm resources. The puiposes 
of the fund ate to intensify agncultural production 
and to expand industries in the south. It is hoped 
that this program, by reducing unemployment, by 
creating consumer income, as well as a greater vol- 
inne m output, will relieve popidaticm pressures and 
aBay ill-wiII among the laboring and lower- 

mlAe economic das^. 
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the shallow channels of the rivers. Conse- 
quently irrigation in south-central Italy must 
be preceded by the construction of dams de- 
signed to collect into artificial lakes the water 
from the many torrents. Although a few 
projects have been completed in the south, 
many more must follow. 

Climate — ^Climate is Italy s greatest natural 
asset and boon to agriculture. Although it 
is common to regard Italy as the land of 
sunshine, Italians experience moderately cold 
temperatures, especially in the north. The 
higher mountams of the Apennmes as well 
as most of the Alps are enveloped by snow 
several months out of each year. The Po 
Valley resembles central Germany in climate 
— ^hot summers and moderately cold winters 
separated by intermediary seasons of spring 
and autumn. The average winter tempera- 
ture of the Po Valley is 34° F. Snow is 
common in the winter season, and the cold 
hora or tramontana winds that sweep down 
across the mountains from Eastern Europe 
occasionally force the thermometer down as 
low as 7° F. The Adriatic coast is slightly 
milder than the Po Valley. Italy’s Tyrrhe- 
nian shores enjoy typical Riviera weather, 
with average winter temperatures between 
45° and 50° F., and “cold” days that rarely 
drop below 30° F. Summers tend to be 
much cooler along the Riviera coasts than in 
the Po Valley, since the former region enjoys 
cool breezes from the sea. Occasionally, 
however, the subtropical sirocco wind brings 
a sticky heat to these otherwise mellow re- 
gions. 

Precipitation fluctuates widely in most 
parts of Italy, In some regions the varia- 
tions in rainfall from dry to wet years may 
be as much as SOU per cent. There are dso 
great contrasts from region to region. The 
shores of the Ligurian Sea off Genoa receive 
the heaviest precipitation, which sometimes 
readh^ over sixty inches per annum. The 
driest areas are northern Sardinia, with only 
twenty-two inches for ah average year; the 


southern shore of Sicily, with an average of 
twenty-three inches, and the “toe” and "heel” 
of the peninsula, with an average of twenty- 
four to twenty-five inches of rain annually. 
In the vicinity of the Po Delta, the Po Valley 
does not receive much more than twenty- 
five inches of precipitation, south of Venice 
(Venezia) the average yearly rainfall is 
only twenty-eight inches. In most parts of 
Italy irrigation is essential, for in subnormal 
years the land becomes semiarid, while in 
rainy years the precipitation may be erratic 
and, unless runoff is controlled, extensive 
soil erosion may occur, moreover, it fre- 
quently happens that several summer months 
pass without any rainfall. 

Resources — ^Among the major countries of 
Europe Italy is the poorest in natural re- 
sources, and this poverty has driven her to 
many expedients. In addition to the con- 
version of waste and barren lands into pro- 
ductive farms by the Italian people, the 
government has had to undertake the con- 
struction of artificial lakes and a network 
of irrigation canals to compensate for the 
lack of a systematic hydrographic pattern. 
The lack of mineral fuels — coal and petro- 
leum — ^in Italy’s subsoil, as well as the lack 
of iron, copper, and tin, has compelled Italy 
to increase her exports to pay for the im- 
portation of these scarce items. 

Italy produces about 1,000,000 tons of coal 
annually, most of which is mined on the is- 
land of Sardinia. Since it cannot be con- 
verted into coke, Italian industry must de- 
pend upon imported coking coal for the 
metal industries. As an additional source of 
fuel for nonindustrial purposes, 800,000 tons 
of hgnite and peat are stfll being produced 
aimualiy, aldiough the consumption require- 
ment during the war and postwar years ap- 
proached as much as 3,000,000 tons. Char- 
coal forms yet another common combustible 
in Italy, particularly in the central and south- 
ern regions, where it is used by the poorer 
classes for heating and cooking. About 
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500,000 tons of charcoal are being produced 
each year m Italy. Still another fuel is 
methane gas, use of which is being expanded 
as new deposits are discovered in the Po 
Valley. In addition to widespread use as a 
household combustible, methane gas is be- 
ing harnessed to thermal electric generators. 

The bulk of Italy’s electricity however, is 
generated by water powder. Of the SO,- 
000,000 kilowatt hours of electricity gen- 
erated each year, eighty-five per cent is de- 
rived from w^ater power Hydroelectricity 
has been produced in Italy since the end of 
the nmeteenth century for use by railroads 
and mdustry as weU as for illumination. A 
notable example of the use of electricity by 
industry is found in the large metallurgical 
plants of Terai (just north of Rome), which 
employ electric furnaces. 

Italy must import crude petroleum and 
lubricating oils in volume, for no oil deposits 
have yet been discovered in the country 
despite active drilling m the Po Valley. 
About 7,(X)0,000 tons of petroleum are im- 
ported annually, principally from the Middle 
East and the United States. The Italian 
refineries now produce more gasoline than 
Italy can consume, so petroleum products 
are exported. Important American petro- 
leum interests, including Standard Oil of 
New Jersey and Shell Oil, are foreign partici- 
pants in the Italian petroleum industry. 
The Italian government also operates a pub- 
lic corporation known as AGIP, which com- 
petes vnth the foreign companies. 

Because Italy is largely dependent upon 
imports of iron, steel, and coal, it has sought 
to obtain these commodities at nondiscrimi- 
natory prices from Europe and North Africa. 
The European Coal and Steel Community 
was creati^ in 1952 for the purpose mak- 
ing these commodities available to those who 
need them. It will enable Italy to operate 
her metallurgical industries on a competi-- 
tive basis and to utilize her supply of foreigh 
exchange more eflSdently in the future. 
Tlie success of a liberal trade and tariff pol- 


icy within the Western European orbit may 
check the rise of Italian imperiahst drives. 

PEOPLE 

Ethnic and Cultural Characteristics — 
Ethnically the Italians are derived from as 
complex a stock as any nationality in Europe, 
for Italy has been a melting pot of various 
strains for over 4,000 years. In the south the 
original Samnite stock tends to account for 
the short stature and swarthy complexion, 
while the northern Italians, descendants of 
the barbarian Goths and Visigoths, exhibit 
more charactenstic Nordic features. Inter- 
nal migrations and intermarriage in the north 
have produced a complex racial stock com- 
posed principally of Latins, Etruscans, Li- 
gurians, Visigoths, Ostrogoths, and Huns. 

Even the diet differs markedly from north 
to south, for the common staples of the for- 
mer are rice and com mush, while in the 
latter area pasta ^ prevails. The north Ital- 
ians consume more meats and animal fats 
than those in the south, who eat more vegeta- 
bles than meat and insist upon olive oil for 
cooking. 

Language and Religion — Not all Italians 
speak one language, for the exclusive use 
of the national language in the schools, the 
courts of law, the armed forces, the radio, 
and in the newspapers has not uprooted the 
dialects. The latter are still spoken freely, 
especially among the less cultured classes. 
These dialects tend to vaiy with the region; 
some, such as Sardinian, are quite distinc- 
tive. In addition to the national language 
and the dialects, French is spoken by about 
150,000 persons in the small valley of Aosta 
near the French border province of Savoy, 
and there are some 3K),000 German-spealdng 
persons m the upper Adige Valley o^ the 
Trentino which borders on the Austrian 


* F&sia is an Italian word which collectively refers 
to spa^etH, macarom, noodles, and wheat suh- 
itoaces prepared in innnmemfal© ways. 
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Tyrol. Street names in Bolzano and Merano 
in the Trentino are in both Italian and Ger- 
man. These French and German minori- 
ties are permitted to use their own languages 
in schools and in the courts of law, as well 
as in the regional assembhes, which enjoy 
considerable self-governmg powers. 

Religion unites the Italians more fban 
either racial origin or language. More than 
ninety-nine per cent of the Italians are 
registered oflScially as members of the Ro- 
man Catholic faith. There is a sprinkling 
of Protestants and Jews. Though nominally 
Roman Catholics, many Itahans, especially 
those who live in cities, are strongly anti- 
clerical and even agnostic, it would seem 
that a part, at least, of the Italian rehgion 
is love for the elegance of ritual m the 
Cathohc church. 

Demographic Factor — ^Italy has a popula- 
tion of approximately 48,000,000, about 
5,000,000 more than the population of 
France, which has an area one and three 
quarters times as great For the whole of 
Italy population density is 405 persons per 
square mile, but because of the influence of 
terrain and climate tliere are wide varia- 
tions in density from one region to another. 
The small province of Naples, for instance, 
has a density of nearly 7,000 persons per 
square mile, while the province of Nuoro in 
central Sardinia contains fewer than 100 
persons per square mile. It is significant 
that the most sparsely populated province of 
Italy has a density one and one half times 
greater than that of the United States. The 
areas of greatest concentration are, naturally, 
in those parts of Italy where agriculture is 
most intensive and industry most highly de- 
veloped: Campania, Uiguiia, the entire Po 
Valley, Lazio, Puglia, and Sicfly. ,, 

Italy's population is increasing annually 
by approximately 350;^000 pet^ns, or about 
74 persons per 1,000, which is about half 
rate of increase of pgpidatiw in the 
U^tfled Statesi The reasons, dedine 


in Italy's rate of growth are (1) the birth 
rate has dropped from thirty to just over 
nineteen persons per 1,000 (which is shghtly 
lower than that for the United States), 
whereas the death rate of 98 persons per 
1,000 has remained somewhat more sta- 
tionary; and (2) net emigration further de- 
pletes annual growth by about 125,000 per- 
sons. 

Delayed marriage — dictated by economic 
insecurity and chronic unemployment — is the 
principal reason for the absolute decline in 
the birth rate. Although delayed marriage 
is more pronounced in the large industrial 
cities of northern Italy (Turm in particular), 
it is becoming noticeable in the towns and 
rural areas of the south as well as in the 
northern and central regions of Italy. There 
IS no natural increase of population in the 
northern sector of Piedmont; the center of 
that region (Turin) would experience a 
net loss of population if it were not for mi- 
gration from more populous areas. The re- 
gions that create Italy's surplus population 
are the northern region of Venezia and south- 
ern Italy — ^the very regions which in the 
past have exported millions of surplus peo- 
ple to North and South America. 

Although nearly forty-eight per cent of 
the Itahan population is dependent upon 
agriculture for its livelihood and income, 
all but a few million Italians live in towns 
and cities. Of the rural population, about 
three fourths, comprising day laborers and 
sharecroppers {metayers), reside in small 
towns of from 1,000 to 10,000 inhabitants; 
only the remaining fourth of Italian fanners 
live on isolated farmsteads. 

Cities — ^Just as rural population tends to de- 
cline in favor of city Hfe, so city dwellers 
sjdem to gravitate toward the larger cities. 
Fifty years ago only twenty-five per cent 
of the Italians resided in cities of S0,(K)0 or 
more inhabitants; today more than thirty- 
five par cent live in such communities. Italy 
has numerous large and growing citi^. 
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Rome has 1,700,000 inhabitants; Milan, 
1,800,000, Naples, 1,100,000, Turin, Genoa, 
and Palermo, more than 500,000 inhabitants 
each. Florence, Bologna, Venice, Catania, 
and Bari are in the 250,000-500,000 class, 
and there are a dozen more cities with popu- 
lations in excess of 100,000 each (see map on 
page 341). 

Rome, the ^'eternal city” that served as the 
center of a world empire and of Christendom 
for centuries, actually achieved its greatest 
growth in population within the past two 
decades. Its population is four times greater 
than it was m 1901 and three times greater 
than in 1921. Rome is growing more rap- 
idly than any other large city of Italy 
mainly because of its importance as the 
political, administrative, and cultural capital 
of Italy. The existence of a large national 
bureaucracy accompanied, as always, by the 
growth of clerical functions, and the expan- 
sion of diplomatic and international agencies 
— ^for example, the Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization — have stimulated economic and 
commercial activity in Rome and the sur- 
rounding region of Lazio. 

Milan is Italy’s second largest city and 
the coimtry s commercial and industrial capi- 
tal. Its rate of growth has been less im- 
pressive than that of Rome, but Milan too 
has grown since 1901 by as much as two 
and one half times, and by more than fifty 
per cent since 1921. What Milan lacks of 
Romeos pomp and elegance is compensated 
for by its <3foplay of activity and efficiency, 
for here the major corporations and financial 
institutions of the country maintain their 
head offices. 

Italy’s third largest city is NapI^, the his- 
toric capital of south. Naples lost its 
primacy among Italian cities in 1922, and, 
during the Fascist era was outstripped by 
die northern cities and seaports. Since 1945, 
however, Naples has made a remarkable re- 
covery from the devastation of war and is 
expanding its volume of cominerce and in- 
dui^ary. Because of its strate^c bay, Naples 


has been made the seat of the NATO Medi- 
terranean command. 

Turin and Genoa are, respectively, the 
automotive center and the greatest seaport 
and shipbuilding center of Italy. Palermo 
is the industrial, commercial, and strategic 
hub of Sicily. 

ECONOMIC FACTORS 

Limitation of resources in Italy has generated 
great population pressures, which massive 
emigration was able to contain from 1875 
to 1915, and which Fascism attempted with- 
out success to resolve by means of territorial 
expansion. Italy’s democratic government 
in the postwar period has taken steps to in- 
crease resources and productivity by stimu- 
lating a higher volume of investments in agri- 
culture and industry. It is also attempting 
to widen and to facilitate its foreign trade 
to the end that Italian producers may both 
secure raw matenals at equitable prices and 
gam markets for their exports. Both of 
these policies are intended to stimulate em- 
ployment in Italy and to enable Italians to 
find gainful employment at home. Pending 
permanent economic recovery, however, 
those who wish to emigrate either per- 
manently or temporarily are being assisted 
by the government. 

The task that faces Italy’s people and gov- 
ernment is greater than that which con- 
fronted the United States during the depres- 
sion in the early 1930’s, for Italy must create 
additional physical resources before it can 
plan an economic recovery. The nation 
must somehow obtain capital needed to 
finance land improvements, the intensifica- 
tion of agricultTure, electrification, and the 
development of new industries. If invest- 
ment by foreign countries does not supply 
this capital, the government must encourage 
citizens to invest ,a higher ratio of their in- 
comes in long-range securities that bear low 
interest. Althou^ this policy, if success- 
ful, would mean a reduction in the living 
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standards of the upper- and middle-income 
groups for several decades^ it would, within 
a decade or more, alleviate the unemploy- 
ment problem and bring a sharp declme of 
want and misery among tlie masses, partic- 
ularly those of the south. It would cut the 
ground from under the proponents of politi- 
cal extremism and dictatorship, strengthen 
democracy, and eliminate the causes of 
militarism and imperialism in Italy 

Agriculture — ^The total amount of land 
available to agriculture in Italy for both 
pasture and cultivated crops is 51,000,000 
acres. This area must feed a population of 
48,000,000 persons and supply nearly 23,- 
000,000 persons with income on which to 
live. The land must be utilized as economi- 
cally as possible, meaning that cash value 
must be emphasized. To expand industry 
Italy must import raw materials not availa- 
ble at home; and to get these materials es- 
sential to an improved economy, she must 
export from her surplus. 

In their effort to strike a balance between 
specialized high-value crops on one side and 
staple crops on the other, the Italians have 
leaned heavily toward utilization of their 
cultivable land for staples. For example, 
grains, potatoes, and vegetables are culti- 
vated upon 21,^)0,000 acres of land in a 
country that has only 32,500,000 acres of 
crop lands. To stretch the productivity of 
this acreage the Italians commonly grow 
these staples in the midst of olive, fruit, and 
mulberry groves or among vineyards. 

Of the grains that are grown in Italy — 
wheat, com, rice, barley, oats, and rye — 
only wheat must be imported in quantity 
to supplement national production. Italy 
produces 8,000,000-5,500,000 tons (280,000,- 
000 bushels) of wheat annually, which nearly 
satisfies her requirements for bread flour; 
but about 2,000,000 tom of hard wheat and 
semolino flour must be imported annually to 
supply the pmhi industries, siime Ital/s di- 
mate is not favorable for hard wheat Italy’s 


rice crop on occasion is in excess of domestie 
consumption, and therefore as much as 250,- 
000 tons can be exported. 

Other agricultural shortages warrantmg at- 
tention include animal products — ^meats, 
hides, wool, bristles — as well as forest prod- 
ucts and oil seeds. Pasture and forest areas 
in Italy are msufiBcient for domestic needs. 
On the other hand, the Italian agricultural 
economy includes an emphasis on such crops 
as grapes (basis of a wine industry as well 
as for table use), olives, mulberry leaves 
(for the culture of silkworms), sugar beets, 
tobacco, hemp, flax, nuts, and a variety of 
fruits and fresh vegetables Despite the re- 
duction of Italy’s tiny fraction of unproduc- 
tive land and the intensification of acreage 
yields, the tendency to encourage crop culti- 
vation will keep Italy in constant short sup- 
ply of animal products, lumber, and wood 
pulp. 

Inuustry — Next to agriculture, which pro- 
vides employment for 9,000,000 persons, 
comes industry with over 6,000,(K)0 em- 
ployees. Italy’s principal industries may be 
grouped into manufacturing, mining, cjon- 
stmcdon, transportation and communication, 
and public utilities. The first category is 
most important; over 4,000,000 persons are 
engaged in manufacturing a variety of com- 
modities, chiefly from an annual output of 
2,SX),000 tons of pig iron and steel. Nearly 
every category of machinery and motors is 
made, including 120,000 passenger cars an- 
nually. Italian factories also produce a com- 
plete line of electrical goods, chemicals and 
pharaiaceuticals, textiles, rubber goods, 
building materials, wood, leather, , paper, 
metal products, and tobacco. Handicrafts 
are declining gradually as mass production 
methods spread; only eighteen per cent of 
Italy’s manufacturing is performed in small 
shops by artisans. 

A very high proportion of the Industrial 
are organized into trade unions, for 
in Italy, as elsewhere, laborers have learned 
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that collective bargaining is their strongest 
weapon in keeping wages on a level with, 
if not ahead of, rising prices. The progres- 
sive rise of wages since 1947 has resulted in 
increased demand and a consequent increase 
in production. There have also been ad- 
vances in technology and labor efficiency — 
(output per man hour of labor) with the 
result that more goods can be produced with 
a smaller labor force. While production fig- 
ures have risen to about fifty per cent above 
1938 levels m industry, the size of the labor 
force is gradually declining. In time, per- 
haps, availability of a skilled labor supply 
will stimulate the establishment of new in- 
dustries that can substantially absorb Italy's 
2,000,000 unemployed and 1,000,000 par- 
tially employed workers. Greater indus- 
trialization will enable Italy to become more 
self-sufficient, and thus to improve her status 
in foreign trade. 

Foreign Trade — Italy's volume of foreign 
trade has expanded to nearly $4,000,000,000 
annually. Of this, total imports are still 
slightly more than half despite the fact that 
exports also have risen steadily. Italy’s an- 
nual trade deficit fluctuates between $150,- 
000,000 and $300,000,000. This deficit must 
be met by what the economists call ""invisible’’ 
earnings, such as tourist expenditures, remit- 
tances from Italian emigrants, earnings of 
Italian shipping and airlines, and profits on 
investments in foreign countries. In the 
postwar years United States economic as- 
sistance has provided Italy with several hun- 
dred million dollars annually to balance her 
trade deficit Moreover^ the expenditure of 
dollars in Italy by tibe United States through 
the MSA, Point Four, and other economic 
programs has contribtiteJ to, the same end. 

I^y s imports fsffi kAQ tihree categories: 
(1) industrial raw materials* sudb as cotton, 
coal, petroleum, iron and steel, copper, wool, 
wood pulp and lumber, oilseeds and vegeta- 
ble Oils, hides, and rubber;, (2) foodstufls. 


such as hard wheat and semolino flour, cof- 
fee, fish, and meats, and (3) machmery 
The actual volume of machmer}" that is im- 
ported is very small and consists of articles 
whose demand is insufficient to warrant do- 
mestic production. Smce the end of the last 
war Italy’s largest supplier has been the 
United States, followed, m order, by the 
countries of the sterlmg area, Latin America, 
Germany, and Eastern Europe. 

Italy’s exports are chiefly industrial manu- 
factures and foodstuffs. Textiles are the 
largest item, netting $250,000, 0(K) annually, 
followed by machinery and motor vehicles, 
metal implements, chemical and pharma- 
ceutical products, rubber and electrical com- 
modities, and, finally, numerous finished 
goods such as hats and leather products. 
The principal food exports are fresh, dried, 
canned, or preserved fruits, followed by 
vegetables and legumes, rice, cheese, cured 
meats, and olive oil. Italy’s leading cus- 
tomers are the British Commonwealth coun- 
tries, Germany, France, United States, East- 
ern Europe, and the Latin American coun- 
tries. 

Transportation — ^The growth of industry 
and the urbanization of life have led to the 
mechanization of the greater part of Italian 
transportation. Especially since the end of 
the war, small motorized vehicles — ^runnmg 
fifty miles per gallon of gasoline — are re- 
placing the beast of burden for purposes of 
local transportation. Nevertheless, horses, 
mules, and donkeys used for the movement 
of merchandise and passengers are still fre- 
quently seen in southern Italy, especially in 
die small towns and villages. 

The railways are the most important me- 
dium of transportation in Italy, for both 
freight and passengers. There are about IS,- 
412 miles of track within Italy's present 
boundaries, averaging about one mile of track 
for eveiy nine square miles~a rail disnsity 
comparing favorably with one mile of track 
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per twelve square miles of the United States. 
The government owns and operates seventy- 
five per cent of the trackage, the remamder 
— ^mostly short lines — ^is pnvately owned 
With the development of hydroelectric 
power, electrification of the railways is pro- 
ceeding gradually. Some 4,545 miles of 
track were already electrified at the end of 
1951, permitting a reduction m the country's 
total consumption of imported coal Italy's 
railways handle more than 50,000,000 tons 
of freight each year and collect over 500,- 
000,000 passenger fares. Although the heav- 
iest concentration of lines is in the Po Valley, 
including the Piedmont, with Milan, Bologna, 
and Turm forming the chief hubs, there is a 
trunk line along each coast of the peninsula 
and a third one from Rome north to Bologna, 
which cuts through the central valleys of 
Lazio and Tuscany. Other important lines 
connect these northwest-southeast main 
lines, climbing over, or tunneling through, 
the Apennines. Both Sicily and Sardinia 
have major lines running fast trains between 
the larger cities and making connections 
through steamer service with those on the 
mainland. Air schedules in Italy have not 
cut deeply into the efficient rail service or 
into steamer service to the islands. 

Next to the railways as important means 
of transportation are the highways. There 
are 13,440 miles of national highways,® 27,000 
miles of provincial highways and roads, 
and 67,000 miles of city and town roads. 
Most of the national highways are surfaced 
with macadam and are efficiently maintained. 
The heaviest highway traffic is in the Po 
Valley, the centers of traffic being Milan, 
Bologna, Rome, Turin, Padua, Genoa, 
Verona, Livorno, and Florence. The num- 
ber of motor vehicles is gradually incneasiag 
ag^, following the near exhaustion of tibe 


^ In a few places fibre are or 

highways, namely, Turin to Brescia via io 

|i^lorence. 


prewar supply during the war period. There 
are well o\’er 1,000,000 motor ^ chicles in use, 
and each year about 150,000 automotive 
imits are added. 

Water transportation continues to have a 
vital role in the movement of goods and pas- 
sengers both coastw^e and overseas. De- 
spite the heavy losses of shipping that Italy 
suffered in the course of the war the gov- 
ernment has rebuilt the fleet of freight and 
passenger ships to over 3,000,000 tons. The 
total volume of freight that is loaded and 
unloaded at Italian ports has risen from 
10,000,000 tons in 1946 to 40,000,000 tons, 
of which about two thirds is carried on 
Italian ships. 

Italy has two major airlines — ^Alitalia and 
the LAI. These lines combine schedules to 
operate throughout Italy and across the 
water stretches to Sicily and Sardinia and 
maintain regular flights to many points in 
Europe, northern and eastern Africa, and the 
Middle East, They also cross the Atlantic 
to serve Buenos Aires, Caracas, and New 
York, and service to South Afirica and the Far 
East is being planned. Rome's Ciampino 
airport is the major center of operations of 
all airlines, both foreign and Italian, but 
Milan and Naples also have airports for inter- 
continental traffic. 

POLITICAL FACTORS 

Modem Italy has consistently demonstrated 
a preference for constitutional govermnent 
Its basic constitutions, except for the Fascist 
period (1923-45), have embodied demo- 
cratic concepts of parliamentary government 
and political liberties. At the same time, 
howevar, paucity of r^ources and severe 
population pressures have generate volatile 
jioKtical ideologies and movements. The 
failure of the non-Pascist groups to unite 
their forces after World War I catapulted 
Mussolini and the Fascist party to power in 
1922, althou^ Victor Emmanuel remained 
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nominal King and ruler. The final collapse 
of Fascism in 1945 resulted in a return to 
constitutional experimentation in line with 
Italy's liberal tradition. 

World War 11 put an end to the monarchy. 
In 1946 King Victor Emmanuel abdicated, 
and a national plebiscite established a demo- 
cratic republic in Italy. A new constitution, 
in effect in 1948, attempts to steer a middle 
course in shaping the countiy^’s future. Po- 
litically Italy is split into three main groups: 
Communists and left-wing Socialists on the 
left, conservative elements in the center, 
and Monarchists and neo-Fascists on the 
right. The Christian Democrat Party con- 
trols the government and, with coahtion 
support, commands almost fifty per cent of 
the electoral vote. Its stability, despite 
postwar success of coalition governments, is 
weakened by the fact that it must seek sup- 
port from the right or left to implement its 
policies. The Communists and left-wingers 
command about thirty-five per cent of the 
popular votes and the right-wing elements 
attract some fifteen per cent of the total 
Success or failure of die democratic govern- 
ment will largely depend on its ability to 
push agricultural reforms, to improve hous- 
ing conditions for the underprivileged, and 
provide jobs for the unemployed. Unless 
the demands for better living standards are 
met, social unrest will again give rise to 
extremist agitation which might mean a dic- 
tatorship of the right or left, 

TEaRRixoniAU PHOBtJEMs — ^The ethnic com- 
plexity along Italy's borders, together with 
national ambitions for territorial expansion 
and power, has created several important 
problems for the nation. Italian settlements 
have long existed beyond the national bound- 
aries-— in the Cistern part of the French 
Biviera, on the cpastlands at the head of 
the Adriatic, and at points along the Dal- 
ipatian coast and on the Adriatic islands. 
Il^an desire to dominate the Adriatic 
preventing the possibility of a 


strong, hostile power occupying the eastern 
coast) has led to involvement in the affairs 
of Albania and to Italian occupation, be- 
tween World Wars I and II, of certain is- 
lands off the Yugoslav coast, as well as the 
mainland port of Zara. Albania controls the 
eastern shore of the sixty-mile-wide Strait of 
Otranto at the mouth of the Adriatic. Be- 
tween the two world wars, Italy controlled 
the Albanian port of Valona, and the strategic 
island of Saseno, guarding the Otranto Strait. 
Smce 1945, however, Albania has been a 
Soviet satellite, and Italy finds herself faced 
by a hostile neighbor across this narrow wa- 
terway — ^the very situation she attempted to 
avoid. 

Territorial problems along Italy's land 
borders involve three neighbors — France, 
Austria, and Yugoslaria. To France, Italy 
lost a number of small mountain areas fol- 
lowing World War II ( see page 313 ) . With 
Austria, the problem dates back to the end 
of World War I, when Italy's border was 
moved northward to the crest of the Alps, 
and over 200,000 German-speaking persons 
in this area (known as the Tyrol) found 
themselves included within the Italian na- 
tion. Under the Fascists, strong measures 
were taken to "Italianize" these Tyrolese. 
Large numbers of Italians were transferred 
to the area, and the Italian language re- 
placed German in the schools and in all 
public services. In 1939, 185,000 persons 
in the Tyrol elected to return to Germany, 
rather than remain under Italian control. 
The Itahan Tyrol has since World War II 
become an autonomous region within the 
framework of the Italian state. 

With Yugoslavia, the territorial problem 
involves the oity of Trieste and the surround- 
ing territory { see map on page 409 } , In the 
years prior to World War I, Trieste had been 
a port for the Austro-Hungarian Empire, 
although its population was largely Italian. 
Italians also lived further east, ^ong the 
Adriatic coast, while in the uplands behind 
the coast the population was Slovene. 
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At the end of W^orld War I, the new na- 
tion of Yugoslavia claimed Trieste and the 
region around it on the grounds that the 
Yugoslavs were heir to former Austro-Hun- 
garian territory. Unlike Italy, Yugoslavia 
required Trieste m order to have an outlet 
on the Adriatic. But all of Trieste — ^the city 
and the Istrian Peninsula — eventually went 
to Italy, with the result that 5(X),000 Slovenes 
were included withm Itahan borders. Fol- 
lowing World War II, Yugosla\Ta was able 
to secure the upland areas about Trieste 
with their Slavic inhabitants, as well as most 
of the Istrian Peninsula, but the coastal re- 
gion, including Trieste and other territory to 
the east, was proclaimed as the “Free Ter- 


ritorj^ of Trieste” to be placed e\entually 
under United Nations control As a tem- 
porary measure, pending the exeicise of 
United Nations authority, the Free Temtorv’ 
was dmded, with Zone A, mcluding Trieste, 
admmistered bv the United States and Brit- 
ain, and Zone B by the Yugoslavs. 

WTien It became clear that United Nations 
supervision was an impractical arrangement, 
various proposals were put forward to solve 
the Trieste question. Relations between 
Italy and Yugoslavia remained strained until 
1954, when, by mutual agreement, the pro- 
posed Free Territory was permanently di- 
vided, Zone A bemg incorporated into Italy, 
and Zone B into Yugosla\4a. 


Study Questions 


1. What were the areas of Italian eiqpansion 
prior to World War I? 

2. last the territories that formed the “unre- 
deemed” lands for which Italy entered 
World War I. 

3. What were the two principal policies by 
which Fascism attempted to resolve Italy's 
scarce land and resources? 

4 To what extent was Italy pumshed for Fas- 
cist participation in the Axis partnership? 

5. Identify the sea and land boundaries of Italy 
and estimate the length of Italy s total coast- 
line. 

6. What are the proportions of mountainous, 
hilly, and level terrain in Italy, and how 
much of the land is actually utilized for 
agnculture? 

7. What assets and limitations has nature im- 
posed upon agriculture in Italy, and how 
have the Italians sought to correct the limi- 
tations? 

8. How dc^s Italy rank in terms of resources. 


and what efiForts have been made to improve 
Italy's access to vital resources? 

9. How rapidly is the Italian population in- 
creasing through accretion and natural 
growth, and what factors are influencing 
trends in the birth rate? 

10. Which are the six most populous Italian 
Cities, and how do their locations compare 
to the core areas of Italy? 

11. What are Italy's prmcipal exports, and to 
which countries are they directed m order 
of importance? 

12. What are Italy's principal agricultural (food 
and raw material) imports? 

13. How extensive is rail transportation in Italy, 
and how does this rail net compare with that 
of the United States? 

14. How significant is Italy's merchant marine, 
and what recoveiy has been made since the 
end of the war? 

15. How is Italy divided politically, and what 
condition threatens govecnmental stabihty? 



CHAPTER TWENTY-ONE 


Switzerland 


Politically, Switzerland is a stable, mature 
state where, for centuries, changes have been 
infrequent even though major political up- 
heavals have taken place all about it It was 
fear of internal disunity that first caused the 
Swiss to adopt neutrality as a cornerstone 
of their foreign policy and eventually 
enabled the nation to attam an enviable posi- 
tion among the countries of the world. As 
long as there were no major wars to disturb 
the European political picture Switzerland’s 
neutrality was successfully maintained. 
With the advent of World War I, however, 
the nation’s ability to exist as a small, neu- 
tral state was greatly reduced. World War 
II and the subsequent political instability in 
Europe since 1945 have further diminished 
the likelihood of strict Swiss neutrality. 
Thus, recent events hme caused the Swiss 
people to re-evaluate international out- 

look 

Neutrality, as the Swfe ccmstrue it, is not 
teoiation; it is, rather, poli<qr employ- 

teg impartial cooperation in the estabBsh- 
teent ^ peace in Europe and the world. 


Thus the Swiss have been prone to adopt 
a foreign policy whose goal is ‘"neutrality 
and European solidarity.” The change in 
great power relationships in the world has 
in turn caused pronounced alterations in the 
political situation of mtemal Europe. The 
fact that the USSR, the United States, and 
the British Commonwealth of Nations are 
great powers of the moment, and the fact 
that they are also extra-European powers, 
has forced Western Europe to reconsider its 
own position and to strive toward unification 
as a single power bloc. This political situa- 
tion may force the Swiss to reassess their 
own political orientation, for they are no 
longer a small nation caught between various 
European great powers. Rather, they are a 
nation deep in a European world of middle- 
sized powers that ate trying to consolidate 
in the face of tension and friction among 
the world s great political units. 

The Swiss were the first Europeans to 
demonstrate that peoples of different race, 
religion, language, culture, and tradition can 
live side by side in peace and unity if the 
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rights of all are treated with tolerance and 
respect 

Switzerland first came into being at the 
end of the thirteenth century in the valleys 
about Lake Luzern, when the three forested, 
rural cantons of Uri, Schwyz, and Unter- 
walden through chosen delegates formed a 
political and military alliance to maintain 
mutual independence against all outside in- 
fluences. The remarkable document con- 
cluded on that date contains most of the 
essential principles of later Smss constitu- 
tions. However, the two basic prmciples of 
the present Constitution — ^internal democracy 
and external neutrality — ^were not formu- 
lated until 1848. 

Adherence to these established principles 
has not always been easy. Many times dur- 
ing its historical development, Switzerland 
has been called on to make vital decisions 
on state policy, and although the republic 
has occasionally faltered, it has never lost 
sight of its goals — democracy and individual 
freedom. Today the twenty-two cantons of 
Switzerland are welded tightly into a coun- 
try that assures a common governmental 
policy and essential liberty, without jeopardy 
to local culture and tradition. 

GEOGRAPHICAL STRUCTURE 

Switzerland is best oriented by locating it 
with relation to the great chain of Alps which 
arcs through the south central part of con- 
tinental Europe from Mediterranean France 
to eastern Austria. Occupying the heart of 
this mountainous region, die little country 
both attracts, because of its nodal position, 
and repels, because of barriers in &e form 
of strong relief. Countries on all sides — 
France,^ Germany, Austria, and Italy-— share 
the Alpine topography, but only as peripheral 
areas, Switzerland's whole destiny is, and 
always has been, associated with the Alps, 
with whidh its physical idtotity is nearly 
synonymous. Abwt sixty par cent of the 
couufry is m the high Alps, and the re- 


mainder, though much lower, is a landscape 
dominated by the high elevations. 

Major Physical Characteristics — ^T he 
greater part of the Alps has elevations that 
range from 5,000 to 10,000 feet, and many 
mountain peaks rise well over 13,000 feet.^ 
As a result of the extreme elevations much 
of the Alpine highlands consists of vast ex- 
panses of alpine meadows, snow fields and 
glaciers, and rock waste. Not only are the 
perpetual snow and sharp relief attractions 
essential to the country’s large tourist trade; 
but they also provide a source of water 
supply that has made possible many im- 
portant hydroelectric plants. 

The Swiss Plateau, with the Alps to the 
south and the Jura to the west and north- 
west, extends from Lake Geneva to Lake 
Constance. Ranging from forty to fifty miles 
in widtib and approximately 180 miles in 
length, it varies from 1,200 to 1,800 feet in 
elevation. Although called a plateau, it is a 
region of rather variable relief, with many 
hills, lakes, and entrenched rivers. Easily 
traversed, it is vulnerable to mechanized in- 
vasion. On the Swiss Plateau the winters 
are cold, cloudy, and often foggy, but the 
summers are wann and rainy. Most of 
Switzerland’s limited agricultural and in- 
dustrial development, as well as her urban 
and transportation facilities, center in this 
region. It is the economic heart of the 
country and has always been the core area 
(see map on page 351). 

Completely different from either the Al- 
pine ]mds or the Swiss Plateau, the Jura 
Mountains are of intermediate elevation. 
The highest points reach 5,000 feet, but the 
cr^ts are so regular in outline tibat they 
lack the scenic appeal of the Alps. Within 
the mountainous region are numerous valleys 


5- The highest point in the Alps is Blano in 
France (15,782 feet), but sevaw Swl^ ^nks ap- 
proach this elevation: Weisshr^ (14,804 feet), the 
Matferhom (14,780 feet), Jin^han (13,671 feet), 
and others. 
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and hillside slopes that support agricultural 
activities, especially the dairying industry 
widely known for its production of milk 
chocolate and cheese. Because of isolation 
and long disagreeable winters, the inhabit- 
ants have established home industries in 
various crafts, such as woodcarving and 
watchmaking, in which they have developed 
specialized skills. 

Routes and Passes — In the central part of 
the Alps is a mountain knot known as the 
“Gotthard Massif,” which geographically and 
imhtarily is the most important center of 
Switzerland. The Reuss, Rhine, Tessin, and 
Rhone nvers all have their origin in this high 
mountainous area, and each flows in a cardi- 
nal direction: north, east, south, or west. 
Together the valleys of the Reuss and Tessin 
rivers form a north-south route leading over 
the famous St. Gotthard Pass, providmg the 
shortest and quickest rail connection be- 
tween Germany and Italy. Perpendicular 
to this natural north-south artery, the Rhine 
and Rh6ne rivers occupy deep longitudinal 
valleys that are oriented essentially east-west 
and separate the Alps into two more or less 
parallel mountain chains. Traversed by a 
continuous rail line, the two valleys serve 
as arterial routes of travel in an east-west 
direction. 

Because Switzerland is in some ways a 
transit country between northern and south- 
ern Europe, her many mountain passes, in- 
cluding the Great St. Bernard, Simplon, and 
St Gotthard, have played an important role 
in the history of Europe. In addition to 
the movement of goods across them in earlier 
times, they wek'e used by such military fig- 
ure as Hannibal in his march against Rome, 
by the Germans in their many expeditions 
to the south, and by Napoleon in his war 
against northern Italy and Austria. Afl of 
the above-mention^ pass^ are more than 
a 3Eiifle® above sea level; Ihdr use as pas- 

^ Great St Bernard 8,108 fee^ Simplon 6,582 
St Gotthard 6*935 feet 


sageways has been limited by the gradients 
of the approaches and by seasonal storms and 
hea\y snowfall. 

With the advent of railroads and technical 
developments m the field of engineering, 
tunnels have pierced the mountains. The 
St. Gotthard tunnel penetrates the Gotthard 
Massif, and the Lotschberg tunnel passes 
through the Bernese Alps and leads directly 
to the Simplon tunnel, which in turn pierces 
the Pennine Alps for a distance of more 
than twelve miles. Since these tunnels pro- 
vide direct rail passage between Switzerland 
and Italy, the high mountain passes have 
decreased m importance. In the event that 
the tunnels should be destroyed during time 
of war, these passes would again have in- 
creased strategic importance. 

The Jura Mountains of northwestern Swit- 
zerland, consisting of parallel ridges and 
valleys trending m a northeast-southwest 
direction, have a few transverse valleys 
w^hich serve as routes of travel for highways 
and railroads leading into France. Express 
trains maintainmg the fastest schedules be- 
tween Paris and Rome run through these 
valleys. 

The Swiss Plateau, in a broad sense, is 
also a passageway extending northeast-south- 
west across the north-central part of the 
country. It is a natural center of interna- 
tional routes. The heart of the rail and 
highway networks of Switzerland occupy 
this physiographic region uniting those parts 
of Western and Central Europe on either 
side of the Alps. 

Boundaries — Switzerland has both natural 
and artificial boundaries. In the south the 
Italo-Swiss border follows the crests of moun- 
tain ridges or crosses them with no regular- 
ity. At one point it reaches as far south as 
the northern slopes of the Po River basin 
less than thirty miles from Milan. Lake 
Maggiore, one of the famous Italian lakes, 
is partly in Switzerland and partly in Italy. 
From die eastern junction with the Italian 
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border to the Rhine River the Austro-Swiss 
boundary runs irregularly across mountain- 
ous terrain in a general east-west direction. 
Northward to Lake Constance, Switzerland 
and Austria meet m the upper Rhine Valley 
except for a small wedge which embraces the 
tiny Principality of Liechtenstein Turning 
westward where it meets Germany the bor- 
der is open and follows the middle of Lake 
Constance and the Rhine River to Basel ex- 
cept where canton Schaffhausen forms a 
Swiss salient north of the Rhine. From 
Basel the Franco-Swiss boundary' turns south- 
westward and for the most part follows 
the crest of the Jura Mountains to Geneva. 
Just as canton SchaflFhausen is nearly sur- 
rounded by German territory, so canton 
Geneva is almost entirely encompassed by 
French territory. From Geneva to the Ital- 
ian border the common boundary with 
France first follows the center of Lake 
Geneva and then the crest line of the French 
Alps. 

Although seventy-five per cent of Switzer- 
land's boundaries are mountain crests and in 
general serve as barriers, they are not al- 
ways well suited to defense for they are 
broken by many lakes, rivers, and open val- 
leys. From the politico-geographical view- 
point the weakest part of the Swiss boundary 
is in the northeast facing Germany, where 
only a river in a lowland valley separates 
the two countries. 

HfStORICAL DEVELOPMENT 

As said earlier, Switzerland came into 
being near the end of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, not as a mtibn, but as a federation of 
states. Brfore that time the intra-Alpine re- 
gion had attracted many European pdwers. 
The area had bean conqnared and held as a 
province by the Romans; it had been over- 
run by Germanic tribes; it had been made a 
part <rf Charlemagne s vast empire; and it 
had been maintained tinder the domination 
of Austria. Many differ^t groups therefore 


had a share in the development of the Swiss 
as a people and m their composite socio- 
political institutions 

Prior to the Swiss Confederacy — ^The peo- 
ple whom the Romans found in the low 
plateau region between the Alps and the 
Jura Mountains were the Helvetians, a 
branch of the Celtic race; their country was 
knowm as Helvetia, The Romans did not 
expel the Helvetians from their land, though 
some of the latter did move across the Alps 
into northern Europe. As elsewhere in their 
conquests, the Romans introduced their own 
civilization, roads, buildings, law, and lan- 
guage. 

With the decline of Roman power in the 
fourth century, and the withdrawal of their 
legions from Roman provinces, all of West- 
ern Europe, includmg Helvetia, became the 
prey of the Germanic hordes. Thus, by 600 
A.D. the people in the area were a com- 
posite of three different peoples — ^the Hel- 
vetians, the Romans, and the Germans — ^and 
it IS the descendants of these three who 
inhabit the Switzerland of today. In the 
southeastern part of the country live rem- 
nants of old Roman-Celtic settlers, who be- 
cause of isolation in the high Alps were able 
to remain almost untouched by Germanic 
influences. This group, known as Rhaeto- 
Romans, still speaks the Romansch language, 
which is not far removed from Latin. Of 
the various Germanic tribes that invaded 
this Alpine region only the Alemanni of the 
north and central areas maintained the Ger- 
man language and culture. The Burgundi- 
ans, another Germanic tribe that had settled 
in the west and south, gradually lost their 
language and became Romanized. 

The rise of powerful rulers in West Europe 
naturally affected the fortunes of the Swiss 
peoples. The Frankish kingdom in the sixth 
century held large portions of Switzerland 
under its sway and gradually the tribal struc- 
ture gave way to the principle of monarchic 
rule. Not until fiOO A.0. did Charlemagne 
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succeed in incorporating the many Germanic 
tribes into the Holy Roman Empire.® This 
period of unity ended m 843 when Switzer- 
land was partitioned along with die re- 
mainder of the Holy Roman Empire. West 
of the Aare River the Burgundian sector 
fell to Lothair and north of the Rhine Ale- 
mannia came under the rule of Louis, two 
successors to Charlemagne. Dynastic dis- 
putes and rivalries over patrimony soon 
caused power to revert to local aristocratic 
families whose rule proved to be arrogant 
and intolerant. Parochialism thus reduced 
the substance of the reigning emperors 
power to a fictional supremacy. 

During the thirteenth century the people 
m many mdividual valleys and cities became 
free of local feudal authority through the 
grant of imperial franchises which restored 
to them various rights and privileges. These 
communities formed the nucleus of the Swiss 
democratic system, for in them the citizens 
ruled themselves. Shortly after 1231 when 
the land of Uri around Lake Luzern was 
granted a charter, the enfranchised lands 
were claimed by Hapsburg dukes but with- 
out direct intervention in their internal af- 
fairs. 

In 1273, in the absence of strong emperors, 
Rudolf of Hapsburg, a Swiss count who had 
old claims on the region around the Wier- 
waldstatter See,"" opposed %ee rule"" and 
sent governors to assume control of Schwyz, 
Uri, and Unterwalden — ^three self-governing 
communities. The inhabitants resisted this 
act, and on August 1, 1291, delegates from 
the three valleys of Uri, Schwyz, and Unter- 
walden * met and concluded a pact of Ever- 
lasting AUiance (see map on page 354 for 


® The Holy Roman Empire m 800 represented the 
concept of umty of Western Christendom united un- 
der the power of Frankish kings and sanctioned by 
the Pope 

^Waldstatte (forest place) is the collective noun 
applied to these communities; the tens "canton," 
denoting a member of the confederation, came into 
use in & fifteenth century. 


SvTss cantons). This date marks the be- 
ginnmg of Switzerland as a nation. 

Evolution of the Smss Nation — Contrary 
to the experience of other West European 
states Switzeiland was formed not by unifica- 
tion but through aggregation Accretion 
rather than amalgamation, heterogeneity not 
homogeneity, diversity rather than uniform- 
ity — ^these are the rubrics that depict the 
formation of the Swiss nation. At various 
times during the three centuries following 
the initial establishment of the Swiss Con- 
federacy, other provmces joined the three 
origmal cantons. Luzern was fourth, fol- 
lowed by Zurich, Zug, Glams, and Bern.® 
With the later addition of Freiburg, Solo- 
thum, Basel, SchafiFhausen, and AppenzeU 
the Swiss Confederacy by 1513 embraced 
thirteen cantons known as the “Thirteen Old 
Districts."" This territorial extent of the 
cantons was to remain imchanged for 300 
years. Some of the cantons that joined the 
Confederacy were city areas that became 
rather powerful politically. The ensuing 
conflict between rural and city cantons ® ex- 
tended into the nineteenth century and al- 
most led to civil war. 

During its early existence as a nation 
Switzerland was forced to defend itself 
against Austria, with which, however, it 
signed a perpetual peace in 1474. In other 
wars against the Gennans, French, and 
ItaHans, the Swiss acquired more territory, 
which was added to the Confederacy as the 
subject areas of Aargau, Tessin, and Waadt. 
Still other cantons were added as allied or 
associated areas — ^Graubunden, Wallis, and 
Geneva Inhabitants of the latter were 
free, but in the Swiss state they did not have 
rights equal to those of the “Thirteen Old 


^ For the sake of uniformity the German names of 
Swiss cantons are used in this chapter. The only 
exception is Geneva (Geneve in French; Genf in 
German). 

•Rural: Uri, Schwyz, Unterwalden, Zug, Glarus, 
Amenso^. CiW Luzern, Zuridi, Bm, Freiburg, 
Sdbtbum, Basel, Schaffhausen. 
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Districts ” No single covenant bound the 
confederacy as a unit, rather, by successive 
treaties there was formed a league of inde- 
pendent states. The lack of u^ormity in 
government in the various cantons led to 
confusion, A central authority was lacking 
except for a Diet, and this serv^ed more as 
an intermediary between the cantons than 
as a central government. 


Switzerland avoided involvement in the 
Thirty Years" War and succeeded m estab- 
lishing its formal independence from the 
Holy Roman Empire at the Peace of West- 
phalia m 1648. 

The French Revolution of 1789 struck a 
mortal blow at the established order in 
Switzerland. In 1798 the Swiss nation was 
conquered by Napoleon and made a French 



In the early sixteenth century Swiss unity 
suffered a sharp ecKpse owing to intern^ 
conflict and military reverses abroad. In a 
battle won by superior French forest at 
Marignano in 1515, confidence in the in- 
vincibiliiy of the S’^iss army wsts dissipated 
and the Swiss abandoned their efforts to add 
to their territories by force of arms. Though 
Swiss mercenaries continued to display their 
prowess abroad, the country itself was forced 
m ^tfadraw from Europe pofitics and to 
adhere to a policy of tradition^ neutrality. 


vassal state. Napoleon s invasion of Switzer- 
land, although resented by the Swiss, ulti- 
mately proved beneficial The subject ter- 
ritories were abolished and transformed into 
six new cantons: St. Gallen, Graubunden, 
Aargau, Thurgau, Tessin, and Waadt. In 
1814 the total was brought to 22 with the 
addition of Wallis, Neuchdtel, and Geneva. 
Internal strife which had weakened the coun- 
try for centuries graduaEy ceased, and Swit- 
zerland respond^ to the liberalizing forc^ 
of the French Revolution. The brief ex- 
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periment with a centralized state under the 
French soon gave way to democratic ex- 
perimentation with constitutional govern- 
ment. After a period of confusion the adop- 
tion of a constitution in 1848 serv^ed to unify 
the country. 

Constitutional Pattebn — ^The formation of 
a federal state under the constitution of 1848 
marked a major change in Swiss political 
history. After 600 years of experience with 
a confederation in which cantonal sover- 
eignty w^as a fixed principle, the twenty-two 
cantons still remained autonomous in inter- 
nal politics and were united to one another 
imder elastic rules of association The origi- 
nal constitution w^as revised in 1874, but the 
basic principles of popular liberties and 
equality before the law continued unchanged 
and are still maintamed today 
Compromise between those who advo- 
cated strong centralization and a jarge de- 
gree of cantonal autonomy is the key to Swiss 
governmental system. The result of this 
practice is reflected in a bicameral legislature 
in which the National Council represents 
the nation, and the Council of States is com- 
posed of delegates from the cantons. The 
Swiss have entrusted executive power to a 
Federal Council of seven members elected 
by the two chambers in joint session. This 
system is designed as a precaution against 
any possible dictatorship and to that end 
the president of the Confederation, serving a 
term of one year, holds no special power 
conferred by his post 
A firm belief in popular government led 
the constitution makers to provide for citi- 
zen participation in public affairs. Thus in 
some localities the citizenry transacts pub- 
lic business in the open public square, though 
the use of the ballot box is widespread in 
the nation. Oddly enough the extension of 
popular liberties does not include suffrage 
righfs for women; attempts to gain this right 
for women have failed to overcome tradi- 
tional prejudices. 


Recognition of cultural differences is ex- 
tended into the pohtical sphere It is cus- 
tomaiy for all language groups to be repre- 
sented accordmg to their numbers in the 
federal Council. The same arrangement ap- 
plies to the two major rehgious groups, 
Protestant and Catholic. In this way, all 
parts of the country are treated equally and 
no minority language or religious group has 
cause for complaint. 

HU/MN FACTORS 

Population — Switzerland with an area of 
slightly less than 16,000 square miles has a 
population of more than four and three- 
quarter million people unevenly distributed 
over the country The most sparsely popu- 
lated section is the broad Alpine region, 
south of a line drawm between the eastern 
ends of Lakes Geneva and Constance. Al- 
though this region comprises three fifths of 
the total land area, adverse physical and eco- 
nomic conditions limit the population to one 
fifth the total for the country. 

The average density of population in the 
mountain cantons is about thirty persons per 
square mile. In the cantons of the Jura, 
where physical conditions are less severe, 
the population density is between thirty and 
100 persons per square mile, and on the 
Swiss Plateau there are generally about 200 
persons per square mile. 

Cities. With the industrialization of the 
country there has been a slow, but gradual 
trend toward urbanization, Switzerland has 
five cities with a population of more than 
100,000, most of which are in the plateau 
region. Several of them are well known 
either as educational centers or as the seats 
of institutions that have national or inter- 
national interest. In many instances they 
are high in tourist appeal, particularly those 
that have attractive locations along the shores 
of Switzerland's picturesque lakes. 

Bern (147,000), the capital, lies close to 
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the German-French language boundary. It 
is the only national capital in Europe that 
is greatly outranked in population by other 
cities in the same country. Zurich (390,- 
000), the largest city, is the metropolitan 
center of German-speaking Switzerland. 
Because of its size and strategic location it is 
a focal point for railways and is the coun- 
try’s leading air transportation center. It 
has the country’s only technical university 
Basel ( 184,000), situated on the Rhine River, 
serves as the leading port of entry for goods 
consigned to Switzerland. Its position in 
the valley of the Rhine near the junction of 
Switzerland, France, and Germany makes it 
also an important railroad center. It was 
formerly the home of the Bank for Interna- 
tional Settlements. Geneva (145,000) was 
the site of the League of Nations and the 
International Labor Office. Since World 
War 11 it has been the scene of many inter- 
national conferences. Just as Basel is a 
gateway to Germany, so Geneva is a gateway 
to France. Geneva’s location in French- 
speaking Switzerland adjacent to France 
gives it a cultural life that makes the city 
more closely aldn to Paris or Lyons than to 
Zurich or other German-speaking Swiss 
cities. Lausanne (107,000), picturesquely 
situated on Lake Geneva, houses the Su- 
preme Court of Switzerland. Luzem (61,- 
000), which is located on the Lake of Luzern, 
is the administrative center of Swiss railways. 
It is considered by many to be one of die 
most beautiful of Swiss cities. 

Of the seven universities in Switzerland, 
four are located in the predominantly 
French-speakihg cities of Geneva, Lausanne, 
Freiburg, and Neuchitel The remaining 
three are locafed in the predominantly Ger- 
man-speaking cities of Zurich, Bern, and 
Basel. 

L^cuages— T he Swi^ are a multilingual 
people reiecting the diterse ettinic groups 
femi which fh^ have desopaded. Approxi- 
seventy-two p^ oeoif the popula* 


tion speak German or Germanic dialects, 
twenty per cent, French, six per cent, Itahan, 
and one per cent, Romansch (see map on 
this page). German is spoken by the in- 
habitants of the north, east, and central parts 
of the country. French is spoken in the 
western part and Italian mainly by the in- 
habitants of the canton Tessm. Some 45,000 
inhabitants of the mountainous and rela- 
tively isolated southeastern canton of Grau- 
bimden speak Romansch. The Swiss gov- 
ernment is trymg to preserve this language, 
and in 1937 it was made the fourth national 
language of the country. In some places the 
French-German language boundary is sur- 
prisingly sharp, as in the city of Freiburg, 
where the lower part of the town is German- 
speaking and the upper part is French- 
speaking. 



In spite of four languages, the Swiss state 
constitutes a strong political unit No lan- 
guage is legally more important than the 
others. All laws and public notices are 
printed in three languages, and in the Par- 
liament each speaker may use his native 
tongue. In order to maintain this equality 
of Imguages, all Swiss children must learn 
in school at least one language other than 
that spoken at home. In addition to native 
languages many Swiss have become familiar 
with English in order to facilitate the tour- 
fat indn^fcty. Signs of interest to foreign 
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\dsitors frequently are printed in German, 
French, Italian, and English 

Religions — Diversity in languages never led 
to the dissensions and bitterness that grew 
out of religious differences Switzerland, 
like other Christian European countries, was 
Roman Catholic down to the period of the 
Protestant Reformation that originated with 
Martin Luther (1483-1546) in Germany 
The Reformation spread to Switzerland, first 
takmg hold in Zurich under the leadership 
of a former Catholic priest, Ulrich Zwingli 
By 1523, Protestantism had secured a hold 
in most of the city cantons. A few years 
later another reformer, John Calvin (from 
France), estabhshed himself at Geneva, and 
his religious doctrme gained acceptance in 
many other countries. Thus Zurich and 
Geneva both gained fame as religious cen- 
ters. 

Not all the Swiss, however, accepted 
Protestantism and from the sixteenth to the 
middle of the nineteenth century Switzer- 
land was torn by religious quarrels and 
cantonal strife, and even by civil war which 
almost caused disintegration of the Con- 
federacy, At times there were in fact two 
confederacies, one Protestant and the other 
Catholic, but the desire for freedom from 
external influences enabled the union to be 
re-established. Religious fires eventually 
burned out and in the nineteenth century an 
era of tolerance emerged. Since the adop- 
tion of the Federal Constitution of 1848, 
which included the guarantee of full re- 
ligious liberty, harmony has prevailed. 

There is no regional correlation between 
language and religion (see map on this 
page). Many German-speaking cantons are 
dominantly Roman Catholic, and many 
Fretieh-speaking ones adhere to Protestant- 
ism. Protestants, who compnse approxi- 
mately fifty-eight per cent of the popula- 
tion, are predominant chiefly in Zurich, Bern, 
Waadt, NeutcMtel, and Basel. The Roman 
Catibiolics, who compose forty-one per cent of 


the population, are dommant in the forest 
cantons of the Alps, Wallis, Tessin, Freiburg, 
and Luzern. However, no canton is com- 
pletely Protestant or Catholic, and over a 
period of time there has been much inter- 
mixture of faiths, with resultmg shifts in the 
religious zones 



Foreign Groups — ^A perennial problem con- 
fronting the Swiss is the large number of 
aliens within the country. Prior to 1914 
foreigners formed fifteen per cent of the 
population, and although it has gradually 
declined by one half the percentage of 
foreigners is still one of the highest in 
Europe. Germans, Italians, French, and 
Austrians form the largest foreign groups, 
and are most numerous along the border can- 
tons. Natural kinship ties and the lack of 
legal restrictions attracted the immigrants 
to these cantons. Since it is urban workers 
from other countries who generally mi- 
grated for occupational reasons, it is natural 
that the Swiss cities received the great ma- 
jonty of the immigrants In certain cities 
these migrants make up as much as one third 
of the population, and in several valleys of 
Tessin they actually form a majority. The 
influx of aliens has not created in Switzerland 
the traditional European problem posed by 
minorities Most of the immigrants enter 
upon useful employment and are easily as- 
similated in their cantonal communities. 
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The diversity of Swiss cultural heritage also 
expedites the process of absorption. As a 
result, 'irredentism posed no great danger to 
Switzerland in World War II. Naturaliza- 
tion is gradually reducing the proportion of 
alien residents, a process which is slow, 
however, owing to the high costs involved in 
securing Swiss citizenship. 

ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 

Agriculture — Approximately 225 per cent 
of the area of Switzerland is unproductive. 
Adverse climate, poor soil, and steep slopes 
have made it necessary to leave about ten 
per cent of the total land area in forest 
growth and fort)^-five per cent m Alpine 
meadows and grasslands Of the three ma- 
jor regions of Switzerland, the relatively low 
Swiss Plateau has the lowest percentage of 
waste land, and it is here that agriculture is 
most intensively developed. 

For the country as a whole less than 
twenty per cent of the land is arable. Other 
than on the Swiss Plateau the raising of 
crops is largely confined to several low- 
lying valleys of the Jura Mountains and the 
Rhdne Valley, which have the most favorable 
conditions. Dairying and forestry are the 
dominant activities of the people in the 
Jura, although there are many vineyards on 
the southeastern slopes. Dairying, forestry, 
and a flourishing tourist industry distinguish 
the Alpine region. 

Pastoral activities are common to all re- 
gions in Switzerland, but contrary to general 
belief the greatest number of daily cattle is 
in the plateau region and not in the Alps. 
The interesting practice of driving cattle np 
the mountain sides in spring and down again 
in autumn (called “transhumance”) enables 
the Swiss to utilize pastures on the Alpine 
slopes during the waina seascm when they are 
ftee from mow. 

CNring to h^ relatively small arable 
i«agB Switzerland Is sel-sufficient in 
fibod supplies* Despite pastcnnl ac- 


tivities there is a serious deficiency in meat, 
for the greater proportion of the cattle are 
dair\" breeds. Moreover, tw^o thirds of the 
required gram must be imported. Durmg 
World War II shipping was at a premium 
the world over and rationing of food was 
being pracfaced in all the Alhed countries 
Switzerland, therefore, was obliged to make 
fundamental changes in her agricultural 
program. She more than doubled gram and 
vegetable production and greatly increased 
the number of livestock and poultry. She 
thus hoped to diminish her dependence on 
imported foodstuffs By her efforts she be- 
came almost sixty per cent self-sufficient in 
foods. Further to insure the flow of food- 
stuffs from abroad Switzerland created a 
merchant marine with registry of the vessels 
at Basel on the Rhine Because of con- 
tinued international tension since the war, 
the Swiss have maintained their high level 
of agricultural production, even though it 
involves the granting of government sub- 
sidies to the farmers. 

When it again became possible — after the 
war — ^to import grain cheaply, Switzerland 
greatly reduced the acreage devoted to grain 
crops and also to vineyards, and greatly in- 
creased her production of vegetables, fruits, 
and dairy products. In these latter food 
items Switzerland is now almost self-suf- 
ficient, but she imports about two thirds of 
the grain required and a large proportion 
of meats. 

Industry — k major resource that makes an 
industrial economy possible for Switzerland 
is the ability of tire people rather than the 
possession of a boimttful physical landscape. 
Skilled workmanship, ingenuity^ and bound- 
less energy are mainstays of the country s 
enviable reputation in manxifacturing prow- 
ess and quality production. 

Deposits of coal are small and are located 
in remote areas. Moreover they are of such 
poor quality that they are of little impor- 
tance. The country also lacks other useful 
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minerals, except building stone, sand, and 
clay. With such limited industrial resources 
Switzerland would seem destined to be a 
predommantly agricultural nation, ne\erthe- 
less, about forty-five per cent of the people 
are engaged in industr)% and in relation to 
its area and population Switzerland is one 
of the leading industrial (and commercial) 
nations of the world. The answer is to be 
found largely in the fact that Switzerland is 
blessed with a plentiful supply of potential 
waterpower, made available by heavy pre- 
cipitation, snow-covered mountains, steep 
slopes, lakes, rivers, and streams. 

Because nine tenths of all raw materials 
are normally imported, the Swiss cannot 
produce cheap goods that require much raw 
material m their manufacture. They must 
produce articles having a high value per 
unit of weight and thus sell tlieir skill. As a 
result, Switzerland is famous for the manu- 
facture of such commodities as fine watches, 
beautiful silk fabncs, high-grade cotton tex- 
tiles, exquisite embroidery work, and electric 
motors. 

While there has been a shift in the rel- 
ative importance of some branches of in- 
dustry — ^namely, a decline in the number of 
textile workers and an increase in the num- 
ber of workers in the metal and chemical 
trades — ^the skill of the Swiss is still of major 
importance. Possession of the skills needed 
for the production of these goods is an out- 
growth of Switzerland's policy of neutrality, 
a policy consistently followed since the six- 
teenth century. For this course led to the 
influx of refugees from neighboring countries 
who brought with them various crafts, such 
as watchmaking and silk weaving, for which 
Switzerland is world famous. Most of the 
country s manufactured goods are made for 
export, which is of primary importance to 
Switzerland in her effort to approach a 
balance of trade. 

Tbahsfortation — ^Railways, about ninety-six 
per cent of which are electrified, form the 


backbone of Switzerland’s transportation sys- 
tem (see map on page 351). Between Lake 
Geneva and Lake Constance mam hnes op- 
erate to link Western with Eastern Europe 
Traverse lines tie in most of the towns and 
cities of the plateau. Elsewhere, rail lines are 
less numerous because of diflBicult topography 
Main through-lmes joining northern with 
southern Europe follow traverse valleys, 
climb over passes, and wind through tunnels. 
Over these railways Switzerland imports 
her food supplies and raw materials, and ex- 
ports her manufactured goods. \'niere rail 
lines are lacking, the Swiss have constructed 
highways connectmg one valley with an- 
other, includmg the famous Alpine postal 
routes, so that no town, or village is really 
isolated except during the winter season of 
heavy snows. 

Already before World War II an air trans- 
portation network over Europe was well 
developed — and in this development Swit- 
zerland played an active part; but in the 
postwar era this form of transportation has 
far surpassed all previous progress. At pres- 
ent both Zurich and Geneva are top-ranking 
air centers, with service not only to European 
points, but to the United States and the Far 
East. The Swiss national airline, Swissair, 
is prominent in schedules to and from the 
two air centers of the country, operating to 
New York and the Middle East as well as 
to numerous European cities. Tourist ap- 
peal in Switzerland adds to the frequency of 
service enjoyed by both Zurich and Geneva. 
It is interesting to note, however, that air 
schedules within Switzerland are nonexist- 
ent. Flights between Zurich and Geneva 
and from these cities to Bern have not in the 
past proved successful. Short distances and 
fast railway schedules rather than mountain- 
ous terrain have discouraged air service 
within the country. 

Trade — Switzerland ranks high among the 
countries of the world m international trade. 
Since Switzerland must import food for her 
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people and raw material for her industries, 
the country normally has an unfavorable 
balance of trade. Value of imports gen- 
erally exceeds value of exports by fifteen to 
twenty per centJ 

The participation of the United States and 
Western European countries in Switzerland s 
foreign commerce far surpasses that of East- 
ern Europe and other areas. The United 
States is Switzerland’s leading trade partner, 
followed by Germany, France, Italy, and the 
United Kmgdom. These five countries to- 
gether account for over sixty per cent of 
Switzerland's foreign trade. Before World 
War II about eighteen per cent of the na- 
tions commerce was with Eastern European 
countries, but postwar trade with that sec- 
tion amounts to only five per cent of total 
exports and 4.3 per cent of total imports. 
Some of this trade with East Europe is de- 
signed to discharge Swiss funds which were 
expropriated in enemy states during World 
War n. 

The generally unfavorable balance in- 
curred by Switzerland is partly offset by 
foreign investments, banking and insurance 
services, and, especially, the tourist industry. 
Ihe latter is so well developed that it nor- 
mally attracts tens of thousands of visitors 
annually,® 

INFEiSNATIONAL POSITION 

Poucy OF NEUiBiULOT — ^It is often stated 
that cmly large, powerful states can shape an 
active foreiga poKcy and that small states, 
like bits of flotsam, aie tossed about on the 
tide of gr^l-pow^ politics. Such has not 
been aatirel^ tik case with Switzarlaad, 


r Dak ia 1945 mA IlfeS the halaace of trade 
fav(^bfe. la imports wmo S,t per cent higher 
dbaa exports 

* No accorate figure are available to show the an- 
aixal msome ded\^ hoia the Swiss tmsM mdastry. 
The Halted State Departeeat of Cosxkmerce esti- 
mated tiiat ia 1952 Ajmericaa toarl^ doae spent 
over mjmjm. 


For centuries Switzerland was a military 
power of considerable importance and its 
aggressive moves to the west and into north- 
ern Italy netted additional territory. Only 
after their defeat in 1515 did the Swiss adopt 
a policy of neutrahty as a price of survival 
as an independent state. 

Several factors strengthened Swiss deter- 
mination to avoid the pitfalls of participation 
in Europe’s traditional struggles and to chart 
a course of noninvolvement and isolation. 
Internally, rehgious schisms weakened the 
country and, in the sixteenth century, forced 
it to withdraw from international conflicts 
The ill effects of internal turmoil continued 
to engrave the maxim of noninvolvement 
deeply into Swiss national consciousness. 
Geographic location, its landlocked position, 
and smallness of size all combined to make 
neutrality extremely useful and necessary to 
Swiss needs and interests. At the same time 
external powers came to accept the neutral 
policy of Switzerland as most beneficial to 
themselves. Since the country sat astride 
the invasion routes between west and east 
Europe, it was a bastion which neither an- 
tagonist would allow the other to dommate 
or occupy. 

The dangers of perpetual neutrality in the 
twentieth-century world stem from several 
sources. The powers that guaranteed Swiss 
neutrality insisted during World War I that 
their recognition of this status depended on 
its observance by other belligerents. This 
interpretation Switzerland rejected as in- 
compatible with true neutrality. The Swiss 
government has in fact relied on armed neu- 
trality as the best guarantee of noninvolve- 
ment in times of danger. During both world 
wars Switzerland maintained trade contacts 
with both coalitions because of its depend- 
ence upon outside trade; by maintaining 
frimdly contacts abroad, however, Switzer- 
land exposes herself to a charge of lack of 
impartiiity and to the danger df reprisals. 

tliese hazards are overshadowed hy more 
sadofus problem of tite niid-twentieth cen- 
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tiiry. The revolution in the technology of 
warfare, especially the development of 
atomic weapons, has shattered the almost 
impregnable Alpine security that once safe- 
guarded Swiss neutrahty. It is now possible 
for an aggressor to subdue a small country 
despite the valor of its army or the vigilance 
of its militia. The harsh fact is that Swit- 
zerland no longer enjoys the locational ad- 
vantage of a buffer state. It is true that the 
country escaped the ravages of the two 
world wars but this fortune was due less to 
Swiss neutrality than to the advantages that 
a neutral state offered to both contestants; 
for Switzerland afforded both antagonists 
opportunities for diplomatic intrigue and for 
the exchange of prisoners and the advantage 
of neutral mediation in certain types of dis- 
putes. 

Whatever may be true about the strength 
of modem weapons, the fact remains that in 
the world today the economic interdepend- 
ence of nations makes the concept of neu- 
trality incompatible with reality. Between 
the two wars the very dependence of Swiss 
prosperity upon foreign trade forced an 
adjustment in Switzerland’s interpretation of 
collective action as a member of the League 
of Nations. The great powers themselves 
gave Switzerland special dispensations and 
in The Declaration of London in 1920 ex- 
cused it from any obligation to undertake 
military action in case of League action 
against an aggressor. Not only that, but 
in the Italo-Ethiopian dispute during the 
1930 s Switzerland refused to distinguish be- 
tween the belligerents and applied sanctions 
to both sides. This the Council of the 
League also endorsed, thus reaflBrming Swiss 
belief in the virtues of absolute neutrality. 
Neither risks, incongruities, nor the powerful 
political transformations within Europe’s bal- 
ance of power system has shaken Swiss faith 
in neutrality. So deeply rooted is it that the 
contradictory concepts "neutrality and soli- 
darity” express the spirit of Swiss outlook 
toward the world order. 


WoBLD Outlook — Swiss neutrality is in no 
sense to be equated completely with isola- 
tionism or to be construed as a total rejec- 
tion of the outside world. Rather its aim is 
directed toward peaceful cooperation in 
times of peace and "armed watchfulness” in 
times of war. Pointed illustration of this is 
evident m the number of international or- 
ganizations situated in this Alpine state. 
Geneva, as the site of the old League of 
Nations, now accommodates in its halls 
several agencies of the United Nations. 
Switzerland as headquarters for the Inter- 
national Red Cross has long given its sup- 
port to humanitarian causes. During both 
world wars this neutral state cared for 
wounded prisoners of war, inspected prison 
camps for belligerent parties, and during 
World War II extended temporary asylum 
to some 80,000 refugees. 

In the post- World War 11 period Swiss 
statesmen have worked actively in the re- 
construction of Europe and for world peace 
However, a careful distinction is drawn be- 
tween economic cooperation and political 
schemes that involve military alliances or 
commitments incompatible with a neutral or 
nonpartisan position. Switzerland cooper- 
ated with the Marshall Han and has par- 
ticipated in the OEEC designed for the 
economic betterment of Europe, but it has 
eschewed the Mutual Security program, un- 
der which the United States extended mili- 
tary assistance to its friends and alhes. 
Likewise, Switzerland is not a member of 
NATO, nor has it expressed interest in the 
European Defense Community scheme of its 
neighbors. The desire to preserve its sover- 
eignty has kept Switzerland from member- 
ship in die Council of Europe — ^an experi- 
ment in European integration exceeding 
military arrangements per se. Most ironical 
is the fact that this peaceful neutral is not 
even a member of the United Nations, al- 
though it does have membership in several 
associated agencies cf the United Nations of 
a scientific or nonpolitical character- In 
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the struggle between the East and the West, 
Switzerland’s policies fit within the frame** 
work of the Western world orbit, in its basic 
objective of preserving a democratic, free 
world order. 

Defense — strong army and a firm belief 
In self-defense are the touchstones of Swiss 
foreign policy Switzerland’s militar)' or- 
ganization is adapted to its concept of free- 
dom and democratic hberties. Both the 
central government and the cantons con- 
tribute toward the maintenance of a small 
but efficient army. Switzerland has a mi- 
litia, rather than a large standing army 
Each Swiss youth is obliged by law to start 
rifle practice when a schoolboy and at the 
age of twenty to enter military^ trammg for 
about three months. He must then serv^e 
for a period of two or three weeks each year 
for several years, with the possibility of being 
called to the colors for active duty during the 
time he is between eighteen and sixty years 
of age. Each militiaman keeps his military 
equipment at home and can be mobilized 
very quickly. In peacetime the active Swiss 
army consists of nme divisions of about 
16,000 men each. In addition there are four 
mountain brigades, each consisting of about 


12,000 men. Jvlen of the mountam brigade 
are especially trained for high-mountam 
fighting to prepare them for the defense of 
strategic positions in the Alps. The Swiss 
mobilization of 1939, which called up 650,000 
men, was completed in two days. 

Switzerland has expended huge sums of 
money on fortifications in the Alps, the Jura, 
and along the Rhine frontier. During World 
War 11, antiaircraft batteries were scattered 
all over the country, and they fired on both 
Axis and Allied aircraft. Tunnels, mountam 
railroads, and strategic places were mined, 
and barbed-wire entanglements were erected 
around lake shores to aid in preventing 
possible lake landings. Changing methods 
of warfare and experience gained during the 
past war have caused the Swiss to re-evaluate 
their militar}^ program. The new armament 
program is designed to close the gaps exist- 
ing m their present defense system and to 
modernize their military units, thus makmg 
their army a more mobile unit. As the 
plateau is perhaps the weakest line of de- 
fense and normally open to an east-west 
drive, protective measures are being strength- 
ened in this sector. Through these military 
preparations the Swiss seek to implement 
their national aspirations of neutrality. 


LIECHTENSTEIN 


Liechtenstein, a tiny remnant of feudal 
Europe with a total area of sixty-five square 
miles, lies between Switzerland and Austria. 
Most of the 19,0KI inhabitants are German 
in origin and spmk and embrace the Roman 
Catholic faith, Alfhou^ much of its terrain 
i$ nKmntalna^ its intoests are chiefly agri- 
cultural. 

The Principality trf Liedhtenstein was 
founded in 1719 and f<ra^ part of the Holy 
Empire, Fmu 18M to ISIS it was 


included in the Rhine Confederation and 
later was part of the German Confederation, 
Since 1866 the little state has been inde- 
pendent, and since 1867 it has had no army. 
Until 1919 Liechtenstein was closely allied 
with Austria, but In 1921 it adopted Swiss 
currency, and since 1924 it has been included 
in the Swiss Customs Union. Today Swit- 
zerland administers both its postal and its 
telegraph systems. 
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Study Questions 


1. How have present-day great-power relation- 
ships affected Switzerland^ 

2. Has the Swiss concept of neutraht) changed 
since the pohcy of neutrality was first es- 
tablished^ 

3. How does Switzerland’s trade position in 
relation to Eastern European countries com- 
pare with that m relation to Western Euro- 
pean countries^ 

4. What recent changes have taken place m 
the Swiss agncultural program^ 

5 Have there been any recent changes in the 
nature of Swiss industries^ 

6 How is industrial development expressed m 
the trend toward urbanization? 

7. What cantons formed the nucleus of the 
early Swiss Repubhc^ In what part of 
Switzerland are they located? 


8 WTiat is the average density of population 
m each of the vanous physiographic regions? 

9 Why is Switzerland a country of four lan- 
guages? How great a handicap to umty is 
this multilingual characteristic? 

10. Is theie an) similarity in the maps of re- 
hgion and language^ Explain. 

11, WTiat degree of self-sufficiency does Swit- 
zerland enjoy in the production of foodstuffs^ 

12 Is Switzerland dominantly an agncultural or 
an industrial nation^ 

13. How does Switzerland try to offset her un- 
favorable balance of traded 

14. What physiographic characteristic do Zurich, 
Luzern, and Geneva have in common? 

15. Account for the efficient railway pattern m 
a country as mountainous as Switzerland. 



CHAPTER TWENTY-TWO 


The German Realm 


tte German ethnicum ^ occupies that stra- 
tegic pivotal area of Europe upon which 
hinges the western Mediterranean extremity 
of die Eurasian continent. The mhabitants 
are wedged between Catholics speaking 
a YBxiety of Romance languages and various 
groups of Slavic people of the great Eurasian 
plain, most of whom used to be followers of 
the Byzantine-nte Eastern Orthodox Church. 
Presently all of the latter have been absorbed 
either directly by the USSR or indirectly by 
its satellites. The Germans themselves are 
Teutons who since early times have inhabited 
and controlled most of Central Europe. 

Though the German people have played a 
tremaidously s^nificant role in Western 
civilization, they have bean singularly un- 
successful in estabHAlng a single political 
organization «acompassmg all file German 
peoples. The nearest approach to such a 
state was Hitler* s Third Rddb, which crashed 
in drfeal in May, 19^ Even the Third 
however, did not fedbde die Swiss- 




German group, w'hich, having gained its 
independence from the German rulers cen- 
tunes ago, has developed a Swiss nationality 
so distinctive in itself that it cannot be con- 
sidered as belonging to a German political 
organization. Excluding Switzerland the 
Germans today are divided into three political 
bodies: West Germany, East Germany, and 
Austria (see map on page 365). 

The two Germanics are not de jure prod- 
ucts of the late war, independent Austria, 
however, is. The intent of the Allies in 
World War 11 was the defeat of Hitler and 
Nazism and the liberation of Austria, but 
not the division of Germany. The division 
is the de facto situation that has arisen from 
the quarrels of the erstwhile Allies and from 
the ensuing Cold War. In this chapter we 
shall discuss: (1) A united Germany as it 
developed prior to World War II; (2) the 
tmo G^manies — ^West and East— as they exist 
today; and (3) Austria. Although it was in- 
tended that there should be but one Ger- 
many following the war, its area was to have 
been mialler than that of Hitlers Germany. 
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According to the best estimate it was to oc- 
cupy three fourths of the area of the Third 
Reich of 1937.2 

The major portion of the territory lost b\ 
Germany is m the east, where a radical 
boundary change places the new Polish 
border along the Oder and Neisse rivers. 
Among other things, the westward shift of 
this boundar)^ eliminated East Prussia — the 
detached German area east of the trouble- 
some Polish Corridor. Elsewhere boundary 
changes are far less radical. The most vex- 
ing question as to western boundary changes 
has been the problem of the Saar region — 
one of the important issues involved in the 
rapprochement of West Germany and France. 

The area of West Germany is 96,300 square 
miles, with a population of 51,000,000 peo- 
ple. East Germany occupies 46,600 square 
miles and had, in 1954, a population of 
slightly over 17,000,000 persons. Austria oc- 
cupies nearly 32,369 square miles with hardly 
7,000,000 inhabitants. In the discussion of 
the de jure Germany in this chapter, its area 
will be considered to be that of Germany in 


1937. It is m reference to the boundaries of 
1937 that restoration of Germany as a state 
becomes meaningful today. 



DEUTSCHLAND (GERMANY) 


HISTORICAL FACTORS 

Before Unificahon— 43ermany was the last 
great power of Europe to achieve political 


® The ratios of postwar Germany to prewar Gar- 
many have been evalnated as follows (based upon 
100 per cent fear the prewar area, as of January, 
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unity and national existence. The dissolu- 
tion of what remained of the Holy Roman 
Empire in 1806 had left the numerous Ger- 
man states in a chaotic condition, which, 
however, could not have been expected to 
last indefinitely; for Germany, a geographical 
entity, was eventually to become a national 
statOt It was not until the close of the 
Franco-Rrussian War (1870-71) that the 
Gmnan Reich, with the Prussian king Wil- 
liam as its emperor, was established 

PoOTCiWL Unificaxion— A unified Germany 
— a cohesive, geopolitical reality — appeared 
at a momantous time, Ob the ix>ntinent 
no powers were IdFt ^ match her. Defeated 
Auitiia, wedged within the Slavic pincers 
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and Italia irredenta^ needed the support of mainly preoccupied wdth internal problems 
the Reich to maintam her o\va existence, of reconstruction The Reich was thus born 
Centuries of war undertaken to gam for mto a era of quiescent impenslism but, 
her the domination of Europe had bled nevertheless, on the threshold of a sudden 
France and temporarily checked her power, drive for overseas territories and influence 
Russia, a vast expanse of land, had not then The belated unification of Germany, how- 
developed industrially and was not strong ever, proved to be a handicap in the eco- 



enou^ to diall^ge the growth of the Reich, nomic and political evolution of the Reich. 
Britain couH be counted as a potent foe, but This fact is an important geopolitical factor 
her attention fcNCused for the most in the shaping of world events. The Reiches 
part upon the economic and political con- access to the North Sea was limited to a nar- 
solidation erf 1^, fer-&jng empire. Acaross row zom between the base of the Jutland 
the Atlantic the United States had just Peninsula and the northern coast of the 
emerged from a dtesirimShf'e csivil war and was Netherlands. Furthermore, Germany could 

not gain control of the outlet of her master 

# Stream, the Rhine. FinaHy, by the time the 

JWto temtoiyX which M to attempt «x>lonization outside 

MtoL of Etirc^, most of the suitable areas had 
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akeady been staked out by the other powers. 
All these factors played an important role in 
the subsequent political history of the Reich 
and of the world (see map on page 366). 

LOCATION FACTORS 

From the factor of location Germany has 
derived much of its potency as a political 
area m international affairs. Lying between 
47® and 55® North Latitude, the country is in 
the general zone of cold temperate climate, 
just as IS Canada. This high latitude, how- 
ever, which of itself might adversely affect 
the growth of the Reich, is compensated for 
by other favorable factors. Germany is 
situated near the western edge of the largest 
land mass of the world, m the belt of the 
westerly wmds, and near the coast washed 
by the warm Gulf Stream, thus the climate 
of Germany is relatively mild, particularly 
in the western sector of the country, and 
favorable to the German economy. 

With reference to the Eurasian continental 
land mass, most of Germany occupies the 
western extension of the great interior low- 
land that stretches unbroken from the heart 
of Asia to the Atlantic. This lowland, offer- 
ing the least resistance to the movement of 
people, had become one of the chief avenues 
of westbound migrations. In early times 
wave after wave of mi^ants pushed over 
this wide route into Europe. But by the 
middle of the thirteenth century, the west- 
bound migration from Asia ebbed, and a 
reversal took place, which manifested itself 
in Ihe slow reconquest by the Germans of 
the plain east of die Elbe. This eastward 
movement of the Germans culminated, in 
1795, in tite tihird partition Poland. The 
eastward progress of the Germans suffered a 
sefebadk at the end irf World War I when 
Poland was given its Jndepei^ience. Hitler, 
however, reconquered Poland, and it was a 
part of the Reich tiU 194S, With Poland 
today a Soviet satellite and possessed of ter- 
ritory once an integral part of the Reich, we 


see a rexersal of the earher de\elopment of 
Germany eastward and a resurgence of SIa\ic 
expansion toward the west. 

Germany’s location with respect to the 
ocean is a serious handicap; access to the 
open sea can easily be blodked m wartime, 
or under threat of war, at either the Strait of 
Dover or at the northern narrows of the en- 
closed North Sea, and its longer shore line 
is on the bottled-up Baltic. Mainly to over- 
come this handicap, the Germans built the 
Kiel Canal in 1895, cutting through the 
narrow neck of land at the German-con- 
trolled base of the Jutland Peninsula. 

Germany, including the Saar, which re- 
joined the Reich by an overwhelming vote 
during the plebiscite in 1935, had slightly over 
180,000 square miles in 1937. It was one of 
the largest European countries, though only 
two thirds the size of Texas, Thus, although 
the Reich counted as a large sSte in Europe, 
in world relations it was a small country. 
Awareness by the German leaders of the 
limitations imposed upon the state by its 
smaH area, in comparison with that of other 
world states and empires, led them to de- 
mand Lebemraum for Germany. 

Not only the size but the frontiers of the 
Weimar Republic, after World War I, were 
unsatisfactory to the Germans. Neither on 
the east nor on the west was there a satis- 
factory natural boundary. Even in the 
southeast, where the Bohemian Mountains 
formed the border with Czechoslovakia, they 
had been penetrated by German groups 
and hence were not an ethnic boundary. 
The intemationai boundary between Bavaria 
and Austria is of long standing, and the 
peoples on either side have become adjusted 
to its eristenoe. The Swiss frontier, ev^ 
if not an ethnic boundary, is a cultural one 
and th^dfore a logical one. The Franco- 
Cerman frontier is one of those constantly 
shifting boundaries so common in Europe. 

Thoii^ there is no general peace treaty 
involving aD of Germany wWdb defines its 
boundari^, the de facto boundaries based 
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upon the zones of occupation set up after 
World War II are much simpler than any 
boundaries which Germany had previously 
had. On the east, Germany is bounded by 
a rektively straight line running along the 
Oder and Neisse rivers and crossing the 
Oder at its mouth to include Stettin in 
Poland, under the name of Szczecin. The 
Soviet Zone between the Oder and Elbe 
rivers forms East Germany, roughly a quad- 
rilateral area extending north from Czecho- 
slovakia. West Germany, which was oc- 
cupied by the Allies, is made up of the rest 
of pre-Hitler Germany, extending all the way 
to the Rhine. 

PHYSICAL FACTORS 

Topogbaphy — ^The German land is character- 
ized by two great topographic features: 
northern Germany forms a part of the broad 
Eurasian plain; central and southern Ger- 
many occupy a considerable portion of 
Europe’s central uplands. 

The physical features of the area of Ger- 
many bordering on the North and Baltic seas 
have both facilitated and retarded the de- 
velopment of the country. Rich fishing 
grounds and an abundance of wood, other 
forest products, and amber stimulated trade; 
the estuaries^ and lagoons provided shel- 
twd harbor sites; and the long streams 
furnished access to the hinterland. On the 
otfaar Jhand, the marshy and wooded char- 
acter of much of the land in northern Ger- 
many, akmg with the poor quality of the 
sandy soil, greatly retarded the develop- 
ment ctf Inteisive ag^fculture. The area h^ 
proved mm s^iitable fcr exploitation by 
laige estates than hf acaaQ peasant holdings. 

A imstm in shaping &e 

present of fee pbin was fee re- 

mmmt The gla- 

cMei surface dF mxrfeem Germany, es- 
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pecially of the Baltic Zone, is dotted with 
lakes and has extensive heath and marshes. 
These, combmed with dense forests, pre- 
sented formidable barriers to the movement 
of an enemy and often served as a refuge 
for displaced people. 

Southern Germany occupies the central 
portion of Europe’s upland core, a region 
consisting of mountains, valleys, plateaus, and 
basins. It includes only a fringe of the 
Alpine system to the south, being confined 
mainly to the outer rmg of older highlands 
that extends from the Central Plateau (Mas- 
sif Central) of France through southern 
Germany to the Bohemian Mountams of 
Czechoslovakia. Among its major subre- 
gions, the rift valley of the Rhine and the 
Rhine Gorge have been significant m the 
historical development of Germany as well as 
of all of Western Europe. These two Rhine- 
land areas formed the cradle land of the 
Germans. Together with the Rhdne-Saone 
Valley, the Rhine Valley was fee main ave- 
nue ferough which civilization spread from 
the Mediterranean into Europe.® Another 
significant subregion was the Alpine, or 
Bavarian, foreland dominated by the Danube. 
The Brenner Pass, leading northward to 
Innsbruck in the Austrian T)toI and thence 
to Munich, was the chief link between the 
Mediterranean world and the German high- 
lands. 

The great diversity of the German area, 
caused by the physiographic structure of the 
land, tracts of infertile soils, dense forests, 
and the fourfold drainage system of the 
Rhine, Danube, Weser, and Elbe rivers, 
tendai to divide human interests. In addi- 
tion, the early rulers, centrally located in the 
highlands, tried to control fee lowlands — 
fee area betwem fee. North Sea-Baltic low- 
land, fee Po Valley, and, to a lesser degree, 
fee Rhdne-Saftne Valley. This ambitious 


» C^riMth T^lor, MmtonmeM emA NMm (The 
tlzilmsliy dE Otogo 198S), 64, 97, 169, 
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plan, however, failed and resulted only in 
their loss of control of the Mediterranean 
parts and in their diminished authority 
within the German realm. 

The pohtical separation of the true Alpine 
regions from the Reich does not mean that 
they are not Inhabited to a considerable ex- 
tent by German people. Starting roughly 
from a line drawn from Basel to the Simplon 
Pass and extendmg eastward, the people of 
the northern and central Alps are Swiss- 
German and Austro-German. This belt of 
population contmues as far as the gateway 
between the Alps and the Carpathians in the 
northeast and the Dolomites and the middle 
Drava Valley in the south. Thus, German 
ethnic groups control the Simplon, St. 
Gotthard, and Brenner passes, leading to 
the northern Mediterranean. To the east 
they control the Vienna gateway on the 
Danube and the foothill route leading along 
the eastern edge of the Alps through the 
Peartree Pass into the Adriatic basin. The 
acquisition of the southern portion of this 
outlet by Italy and Yugoslavia, in 1919, re- 
moved the last vestiges of Germanic rule in 
the Mediterranean realm. 

To the west, ever since the emergence of 
the French nation, German control of im- 
portant passes and gateways on her western 
borders has been on the wane. These 
changes evidence a gradual displacement of 
German political and ethnic influences in the 
Mediterranean realm, which, in reverse, some- 
what parallels the Carman expansion beyond 
the Elbe. 

Whereas during the later days erf the Holy 
Roman Empire, Urdeutschland (German 
homeland) focused on what is now southam 
Germany, specially the Rhineland, the cen- 
ter shifted to the Hapsburg domains of the 
Alpine lands. The unifying oore of modem 
Germany, however, has evolved on the low- 
land, with Brandenburg as its heartland. 
Either by a slow process of peaceful acquisi- 
tion or by conquest in war, the lowlaiid be- 
came unified. The ultimate aim of the Narii 


rule %vas the continuation and completion of 
this process by a final unification of the 
Reich through a radical reorganization of 
the internal structure of the country and the 
inclusion of all contiguous ethmc groups of 
Germanic people outside the Reich; this 
would have achieved the organization of an 
all-inclusive, complete Germany.® 

CmiATE — ^The climate of Germany as a 
whole is stimulating and favorable for the 
development of a high level of civilization. 
The German v^inters are relatively mild. 
With the exception of Pomerania and East 
Prussia, all of Germany (1937 boundaries) 
has an average Tanuary temperature of 

30-F.o,highi.'DjrgS.= Uneral. 

most all of the country has an average tem- 
perature between 64° F. and 70° F. Along 
the western margin of Germany the frost 
period is about seventy days; at the eastern 
extreme it is 150. This contrast is especially 
significant in agricultural production. The 
longer growing season in the west permits 
the growth of valuable crops that would not 
ripen within the shorter growing period of 
the east 

The amotmt of precipitation varies from 
about forty inches in the west to twenty in 
the east. In the west the distribution is 
rather uniform throughout the year, with a 
high percentage of cyclonic precipitation. 
Toward the east a steady decrease in the 
percentage of precipitation in winter ac- 
companies a decrease in the proportion of 
the cyclonic type. From the agricultural 
point of view, therefore, the east, both be- 
cause of the shorter growing season and 
the smalla: amount of precipitation, is less 
productive than the west. 

1937 Germany was fortunate 
in having control of a large share erf the 
carbemiferous belt of Europe, lying just at 
the outer edge of the uplands and extending 


«AdbU Hiller, Mriit Mampf (Beyml a»fl Hitch- 
1936), p. fol. 
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from Belgium through Germany into Poland 
and Rtissia. The most important coal fields 
of Germany were In the Ruhr-Rhine region, 
ihe Saar basin/ and the Upper and Lower 
Sil^ian fields. Aside from coal, Germany 
had large deposits of lignite, which, because 
of a low carbon content, was inferior to 
bituminous coal This low-grade fuel as- 
sumed a greater importance in Germany than 
in any other industrial nation, although its 
use was limited. Of the coal fields, the 
Ruhr region was by far the most important. 
Because of its excellent, strategic location on 
the Rhine and at the edge of the upland, this 
region has easy access to the sea, to the 
plain, and to the Lorraine iron ore farther up 
the Rhine, Its location, coupled with its 
coal mines, has made the Ruhr district the 
most highly industrialized spot in the world. 

Thus Germany had coal, but with the ex- 
ception of potash, was deficient in other 
mineral resources. Nitrates were produced 
on a large scale from the free nitrogen of the 
air. This production was carried on by 
means of the Haber process, a typical Ger- 
man ersatz invention necessitated by the 
blockade during World War I. The most 
serious loss incurred through the Versailles 
Treaty of 1919 was that of fte Lorraine iron- 
ore deposits, which left the iron-and-steel 
industry of Germany overwhelmingly de- 
pendent upon foreign ore. The general 
lack of mineral resources has been a cardinal 
point in determining Germany s foreign eco- 
nomic and political policy. That policy was 
one of territorial expansion — ^more Lebens* 
mnin— and oi world-wide trade expansion, 
until the Gerimn people should enjoy a po- 
Utical and mmimmc realm that woiild afford 
than the same mmmio Independence as 
that asijoyed hf the United States and the 
British Em|&e. In finW analysis this would 
wmm the of n^hboring slates in 


^ Wmm 1919 to 1985 vw md&e ffte finis- 

dicto cl tte Leagoe Nation^ i«id 
under Fmucb conlmL 


Europe and the acquisition of colonies in 
other continents. 

HUMAN FACTORS 

Although the population in Germany is 
homogeneous, there are definite differences 
among the various groups of which the na- 
tion is composed. The most striking dif- 
ference is that between the south German 
and the Prussian groups. The cleavage is 
revealed in cultural traits, in reKgion, and in 
racial descent. The Prussians tend to be 
military-minded, Protestant, and Nordic; the 
south Germans are more easy-going, literary- 
minded, Catholic, and of the Alpine race 
wth some admixture of the Mediterranean, 
South Germany once belonged to Rome, and 
Roman influence upon the culture and civili- 
zation there is discernible even today. 

As the new German state emerged so did 
a new German — ^the ‘"Westerner,” Reared in 
great industrial centers, such as the Ruhr, 
or in humming ports, such as Bremen or 
Hamburg, he reflected the spirit of the by- 
gone Hansa. International, often cosmopol- 
itan, in his attitude, he was the antagonist 
incarnate of the provincial, narrow-minded 
Prussian landowner. He backed the moder- 
ate policy of restoring friendly ties with 
France and Britain. 

Throughout the country the density of 
population is high. On the average, it 
amounts to 360 persons per square mile, 
with the industrial areas exceeding 500 and 
the Baltic glacial belt ranging between sixty 
and 125 persons per square mile. The dense 
population has exerted a heavy pressure 
upon the resources. Only through most 
frugal use of their resources and commerce 
in a world of unhampered trade could the 
German people really hope to profit by their 
industry. 

With disunity among German states per- 
sisting long after other nations had de- 
velops into strong cultural and political 
entities, the Gem^ people were bound hy 
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conflictmg loyalties. However, sectional di- 
vision and loyalty slowly gave way to na- 
tional loyalty, and the unity and existence 
of the Reich became an accepted fact. The 
emerged modem nationalism demanded the 
complete unification of all Germans into one 
national and pohtical entity. The "Gross- 
deutsch” idea spread beyond Germany and 
assumed considerable strength even before 
1918, especially in Austna. The prohibition 
in the peace tieaties following World War I 
against a union of the two German states 
met severe and serious criticism, especially 
since both the Germans and the Austrians 
considered such a prohibition a flagrant 
violation of the Wilsonian principle of na- 
tional self-determination. 

Adolf Hitler justified his early foreign 
policy of aggrandizement with the conten- 
tion that common blood belonged in a com- 
mon Reich. After the collapse of Germany 
in May, 1945, this Hitlerian idea underwent 
some transformation m the hands of the 
victorious Allies. It was deemed advisable 
to elimmate German minorities in the new 
states created by the peace settlement in 
order to prevent recurrence of German ir- 
redenta demands. Thus German minorities 
were expelled from Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, and Rumania. Almost 10,000,000 
people were involved in this liquidation of 
the '‘Auslanddeutsche'" problem. Whether 
or not such actions can be justified is de- 
batable; but two facts are significant: first, 
that some German minorities who bad lived 
for several centuries in other countries and 
had enjoyed the hospitalities of their hosts 
willingly became tools in the hands of Hitler; 
second, that for all practical purposes there 
are no such minorities left in the Soviet Euro- 
pean satellites today. 

ECONOMJC FACTORS 

AomcmTOBE— Generally speaking, German 
agriculture is intensive, scientificaDy con- 
ducted, and productive— especlaBy in Ae 


west, where natural and economic conditions 
are most fav’orable; it is unquestionably one 
of the basic industries of the country. About 
two thirds of the land is devoted to agricul- 
ture, the remaining third being chiefly in 
forests. Of the agricultural land, about 
three fourths is under cultivation and one 
fourth is in pastures and meadows. The 
chief crops of Germany are forage, grain, and 
root crops. A third of the arable land is 
devoted to hay and a fourth to rye, chiefly 
in northern Germany, where soils are poor 
and sandy and the climate cool, wet, and 
cloudy. These conditions are also ideal for 
the growmg of potatoes, in the production 
of which Germany leads all Europe. Po- 
tatoes are used m Germany principally for 
the manufacture of industrial alcohol. In 
southern Germany the leading crops are 
wheat and barley. Germany’s most pro- 
ductive field crop is sugar beets. Minor 
crops include hops, tobacco, grapes, and 
fruits. 

iNDUsraiES— utilizing their human and ma- 
terial resources and taking advantage of a 
pivotal location, the Germans, after their 
unification in 1871, became so strongly in- 
dustrialized that they seriously challenged 
the economic world domination of Great 
Britain. The expansion of manufacturing 
was based mainly upon resources found 
within the confines of the country in the 
period of the German Empire (1871-1918). 
Great coal fields served as the bases for the 
expansion of the iron-and-steel industry, es- 
pecially in the Ruhr, the Saar, and Upper 
Silesia. This basic industry supplied the 
material for the machinery industry, for the 
manufacture of rails and rolling stock, for 
shipbuilding, and for other constructional 
industries. 

A second development came partly from 
the utilization of &e enormous potash de- 
fmitB — ^largely as a source of fertilizer ma- 
tmials — and partly from the chemical in- 
dustry. The effort of the Nazi regime to 
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make Germany more self-sufficient forced 
the German chemical industries into tr^mg to 
find domestic substitutes for those things that 
Germany lacked. They developed a num- 
ber of ersatz materials and subsequently 
became leaders in the creation and pro- 
duction of synthetics. 

Becatise of the desire for efficient use of 
the lignite deposits, which could not bear 
the cost of transportation, lignite was used 
to generate electricity locally, and the cur- 
rent was distributed by a system of inter- 
locking transmission lines. Germany be- 
came electrified to a large extent as a 
response to this technique, and there de- 
veloped a high-ranking electncal industry 

After World War II Germany could hardly 
be reduced to a **pastoral level of existence ” 
It possessed seventy per cent of Europe’s 
coking coal reserves and normally produced 
twen^ per cent of the metallurgical coke of 
the world, accounting for an iron-and-steel 
production amounting to one third of 
Europe’s total. Its chemical industries were 
second only to those of the United States. 
In order to force Germany to provide its 
ovm livelihood, the Allied powers had to re- 
verse their original policy and seriously en- 
courage the re-establishment of German in- 
dustry. Thus the industrial potential added 
greatly to the strategic importance of Ger- 
many and led, in part at least, in 1949, to the 
recognition of the West German Federal 
Bepublic by the Western Powers and, in 
1^, fo the invitation to West Germany to 
participate in Western economic and mil- 
itaiy crganizaticins. 
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velopment ccnH not have taken place 
out anesc^ifepttrtn$^^ This 
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largely of iron ore, coal, and coke, moves on 
waterways. 

The most important waterway, of course, 
is the Rhine, its traffic exceeding that of 
the entire Mississippi-Missouri system. In 
addition to the f acihties for inland navigation, 
Germany built a strong merchant marme. 
After the collapse of the Third Reich the 
Germans were compelled, as they had been 
in 1918, to transfer their ocean vessels to the 
Allies. (Thus the luxury Kner Europa be- 
came the French Liberte.) During the oc- 
cupation the Allies prohibited the bu il ding 
of seagoing vessels. 

Prior to World War 11 the German rail- 
road system was excellent. Its density was 
18.6 rail miles per 100 square miles of land 
and 56 rail miles for each 10,000 inhabit- 
ants — ^highest on the Contment. However, 
much of Germany’s 34,000 miles of roadbed 
and a large proportion of her rolling stock 
were destroyed during the war, Owmg to 
the ever-mcreasing use of highway and air 
transportation, there are no plans to rebuild 
all the destroyed trackage; but the rolling 
stock had, by 1953, been rebuilt to about 
seventy-five per cent of its 1936 level. 

Really large-scale road building in prewar 
Germany began only with the rise of the 
Nazis to power. Most of the roads were 
built for military purposes, and they were 
excellent Since the war the road-buildmg 
and -repair program of West Germany has 
progressed satisfactorily. In 1951 there were 
79,635 miles of roads, of which 1,320 miles 
were Autobahnen (superhighways), 15,132 
miles were highways, and 30,780 miles were 
first-class roads. The balance belonged to 
tihe secondary-road category. There were 
almost 3,000,000 motor vehicles registered, 
including 1,4<X>,000 motorcycles. Thus, in 
comparison with other countries of Europe, 
fhe use of trucks, buses, and passenger autos 
WBS relatively high, but ^eatly below that 
in the Unit^ States, Roads in East Ger- 
many form a rdbHvefy dense network, but 
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the superhighway system started there before 
World War II has not been finished, 

THE TWO GERMANIES 

The political vacuum created by the un- 
conditional surrender of Germany in 1945 
could not exist for long. The victorious 
powers immediately established military 
governments in the four occupation zones-— 
American, British, French, and Russian— 
into which Germany had been dmded in 

1944. At the Potsdam Conference in July, 

1945, the powers agreed to retain the divi- 
sion of Germany into four zones but to treat 
Germany as a single economic unit and 
through the Allied Control Council shape a 
common plan that would lead to a unified 
Germany. In practice the Four Powers 
never agreed on the implementation of their 
obfectives and inevitably allied unity was 
shipwrecked upon the rocks of the East- 
West controversy, in which Germany with 
its people and industrial potentiahties was 
the pnze. What could not be done in unison 
was done separately, and each side thereby 
established a Germany of its own creation. 
In 1948 the United States, Britain, and 


France facilitated the formation of a Ger- 
man Federal Repubhc, with Bonn as its 
capital. In the East Zone at Berlm, Soviet 
authorities likewise established their model 
— the German Democratic Republic (see 
map on page 373 showing the two German 
states). Both East and West still talk about 
a treaty creating a reunited Germany, but 
the chances of concluding such a treaty m 
the near future seem most unhkely. 

Despite the fact that a united nation has 
not yet legally emerged, the two Germames 
are still one people and differ from each 
other only in having separate economic and 
political organizations. It is probably safe 
to predict, however, that if the Soviets con- 
tmue to dominate East Germany a few years 
longer, the difference between the two sec- 
tors will become basic; while West Germany 
will be an integral part of Western Europe, 
East Germany will be completely sovietized. 
In West Germany democratic ideas seem to 
have taken root. With the aid of the West- 
ern Allies, especially of the United States, 
the West Germans have recovered rapidly 
from the devastations of the war and have 
become the strongest and most prosperoas 
among the European nations. 


BUNDESREPUBLIK DEUTSCHLAND (FEDERAL REPUBLIC GERMANY) 


The name given officially to West Germany 
is in itself significant. By preserving the 
name Veui^chhnd (Germany) rather than 
call the state Deutsche Bundesrepublik { Ger- 
man Federal Republic), the West Germans 
have c^ienly declared that it is the Federal 
Republic which is the legitimate successor 
of the previous Germam Hence the Ger- 
man Etemocratic Republic (East Germany) 
is a temporary unit under duress, but legally 
a part of Geraany, to whidb they apply the 
lama C^mn^deuiscMmid (total Germany). 
'Thm fact that to the Amerism mind such 


hairsplitting in nomenclature may not mean 
much does not alter the reality that in the 
German situation the question of legality is 
a particularly important factor. 

POUTICAL ORGANIZATION 

As already noted, the Allies never worked 
out a unified plan for postwar Germany; 
hence the four occupation zones in which 
military governments were established soon 
became airtight compartments. As early as 
1945, Allied authorities encouragoJ self- 
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government and permitted local and state 
administrative organs to flourish under the 
supervision of mihtary authorities. By 1946 
Western authorities even endorsed the crea- 
tion of a central German administrative 
machinery to provide a common approach 
to German problems. It was then a natural 
step to the convening of the constituent as- 
sembly and the adoption of a Constitution 
by the Bonn Assembly on May 8, 1949. 
Control of domestic affairs passed into Ger- 
man hands, while the Occupation Statute re- 
served to the Allies control of foreign affairs, 
disarmament, trade, and relations with Soviet 
authorities in Berlin. 

The constitution adopted at Bonn created 
a Federal Republic which approached the 
structure of the Weimar government but in 
which considerable authonty was vested in 
the Lander^ or German states. To avoid 
the dangers of a strongly centralized state, 
the autonomy of the Lander is greater than 
that common to most other federal states 
(see table on this page for complete list of 
states of West Germany). The organiza- 
tion of the Lander is similar to that of the 
federal government, except that the German 


states have no chief ofiBcers and operate with 
unicameral legislative bodies. 

ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 

With the formation of a West German gov- 
ernment at Bonn, economic conditions im- 
proved to a remarkable degree. The Mar- 
shall Plan and the subsequent economic- 
assistance pohcies of the United States were 
of major importance in the rehabilitation 
of West Germany, By 1930 industrial pro- 
duction exceeded the 1936 level, and it con- 
tinues to increase. In 1949, in order to allay 
the fears of France that Germany might re- 
gain Its economic power through exploita- 
tion of the resources of the Ruhr, an Inter- 
national Authonty ( composed of the occupy- 
ing powers, the Benelux countries, and West 
Germany itself) was set up. It placed re- 
strictions on German rights in the Ruhr re- 
gion; but in July, 1952, with the establish- 
ment of the European Coal and Steel Com- 
munity (the Schuman Plan), all restrictions 
on German steel production were rescinded, 
and the International Authority gradually 
lost its control. 



The States of the 

Federal Beptiblic 






Area 

Population 

Description and Name 

Capital 

(tnsq. mi,) 

(m thousands) 

(German) 

(English) 




Buodesland Baden-Wuit- 

Federated State 

Stuttgart 

35,750 

6,640 

temberg « 

Baden-Wurttemberg 




Freistaat Bayern 

Flee State of Bavaria 

Munchen (Munich) 

70,549 

9,185 c 

Freie Hansestadt Bremen 

Free Hansa City Bremen 

Bremen 

404 

590 

Fieie k Hansestadt Ham- 

Free k Hansa City Ham- 

Hamburg 

288 

1,675 *> 

burg 

bm^ 




Land Hessen 

Hesse 

Wiesbaden 

8,150 

4,324 « 

Land Niedersaehsen 

Lower Saxony 

Hannover (Hanover) 

47,310 

6,797 « 

Land Hordrhein-W^t- 

Ncs^h Bhine-*We$tphaIia 

Dilsseldorf 

13,106 

13,196 « 

falea 





Land Hbemland-Ffalz 


Mainz 

19,828 

3,142 

Schleswig-Holstein 

Schleswig-Holstein 


15,664 

2,459 

a Baden-Wlirttemherg, < 

eomyning the learner states of Baden, Wmrttemberg-Baden and Wiirttemberg- 

Hohenzollmm, was established bn llay 2S, based t^n a plebiscite held 

in March of the smm year. 

^ 1952 estimate. 


c 1950 census. 


' ' 
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Foreign Trade— The continued upgrade of 
industrial activity helped in the re^estabbsh- 
ment of Germany’s foreign trade. One of 
the chief items in the import trade is food- 
stuffs. The Federal Republic, although ac- 
tually exceeding the level of agricultural 
production attained in 1938 in both crops 
and livestock, still needs to import half of 
its food requirements. The loss of East 
Germany has aggravated the food shortage, 
as is clearly indicated by the fact that, while 
in 1936 cereals accounted for only 1.1 per 
cent of the imports m West Germany, in 
1948 they rose to twenty-eight per cent, and 
even in 1952 they amounted to twelve per 
cent Raw materials form the second group 
of imports, accounting, in 1936, for 37.3 per 
cent of the total, but decreasing to 34 8 per 
cent in 1932. The export trade is dominated 
by industrial products, which represent 97.8 
per cent of the value of all exports, with no 
appreciable change in the percentage dis- 
tribution of exports between prewar and 
postwar years. 

Though the items of foreign trade between 
1936 and 1952 did not change to any great 
extent, the direction of trade underwent radi- 
cal changes. The Federal Republic follows 
a Western orientation, which prevents her 
trading freely with the countries behind the 
Iron Curtain, some of which were previously 
good customers. In 1936 the United States, 
Canada, and the Marshall Plan countries 
supplied 46.6 per cent of West Germany s 
imports. This figure increased to 63.9 per 
cent In 1952, In the same period the satel- 
lite countries' share dropped from 16.6 per 
caat to five per cent. Imports from Russia 
shrank from fourteen cent to none at all. 
The picture k In the case of exports. 
To ccmapemate for the 1<^ <rf Eastern trade, 
the percentage of asports to the United 
States and Brasil douWed* and exports to 
Marshal! Pkn muMm^imxmsed 6^ 5S.2 
to 62.8 per cmt 


CITIES AND PEOPLE 

Though the political situation improved and 
economic conditions rose beyond the levels 
of 1936, not everythmg developed satisfac- 
torily. The losses in urban population are 
large, but not until the mins are cleared away 
and the reconstmction of housing facihties 
is completed can one expect substantial 
metropolitan growth. At the present time, 
in the combined areas of East and West Ger- 
many there are eleven cities with a popula- 
tion of more than 500,0(X), and there are 
more than forty others with 100,000 or more 
inhabitants (see table on page 377 for a list 
of metropolises). 

The refugee problem presents another dif- 
ficulty. The Aiislanddeutsche question ® has 
been settled, but not so the problem of 
refugees from East Germany The federal 
government permits only those whose lives 
had been endangered in East Germany to 
enter legally. Yet, even as late as 1952, 

287.000 East Germans migrated into West 
Germany, if one can call that dangerous un- 
dertaking of breaking through the closed 
frontier “migration.” About seven per cent 
of these immigrants consisted of released 
POWs from the USSR and Germans ex- 
pelled from those parts of the coimtry in 
the east which were annexed by Poland and 
the USSR. No less than 77.5 per cent of 
the population increase of West Germany 
between 1946 and 1952 was the result of 
the in-migration of refugees! In absolute 
figures the population increased horn 40,- 
780,000, in 1946, to 48,3(^,000, in 1952, or by 

7.929.000 persons; of these, 6,142,000 repre- 
sented the net number of refugee in-mi- 
grants. 


^Gmmn txamrities residing outside the borders 
of the Third Reich, partknkrly to the east and souths 
were in the oourse of World War II resettbd within 
Eronders of the German state. 
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Gennan Metropolises 


City 

Population 
(tn thousands) 
Prewar 1950 

Gam 4- 
and 
Loss “ 

Location 

Primary Functions 

Berlin 

West Berlin 

East Berlin 

4,332 

3,337 

2,147 a 
1,190 

-995 

North German Plain 

Capital and leading met- 
ropohtan center 

Federal Republic 

Hamburg 

1,682 

1,606 

- 76 

North German Plain- 
Lower Elbe 
Valley 

Leading Gennan port 

Munchen (Munich) 

828 

832 

4* 4 

Bavanan Plateau 

Bavanan capital and lead- 
ing city of south- 
ern (Germany 

Koln (Cologne) 

768 

593 

-173 

Rhineland 

Transportation center 

Essen 

660 

605 

- 55 

Ruhr District 

Steel (Krupp Works) 

F rankfurt-am-Mam 

547 

532 

- 15 

Rhineland 

Central manufacturing 

Dortmund 

542 

507 

- 35 

Ruhr Distnct 

Industnal center 

Dusseldoif 

541 

501 

- 40 

Ruhr Distnct 

Industnal center 

Stuttgart 

480 

500 

-f 20 

Bavanan Plateau 

Industnal center 

Democratic Republic 

Leipzig 

702 

608« 

94 

Saxony 

Trading and publishing 
centerj fairs 

Dresden 

625 

468 c 

-157 

Saxony 

Rail center and Elbe 
River port, in vi- 
cinity Meissen the 
famous porcelam 
center 


Source: Demographic Yearbook, 19S2. United Nations. 

» 1952 estimate. t> Estimated figure. e 1946 estimate. 


DEUTSCHE DEMOKRATISCHE REPUBLIK (GERMAN 
DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC) 


The Gennan Democratic Republic (DDR) 
is another of the puppets of the USSR. In 
the fall of 194^, after the East-West split, 
an election was held and a constitution 
adopted declaring (hat “the self-govenjdng 
community is (he basis of the democratic 
order.” Even in these early days the Soviet 
Military Administration (SMA) pushed the 
Soziolisttche EinheUspart^ DeutuMands 
(SED) * into dominant positicm. , 


■ Social Parw, a ooalitkm t& the Cmwmwnigt 
pally aad the Mjdal Deraxasis. 


POLITICAL ORGANIZATION 

With the formation of the DDR in 1949, the 
sovereignty of wfaidi was fully recognized 
by the USSR, in May, 1954, a completely 
centralized government was established. A 
“cmistitutional reform” was passed fay the 
party conference of the SED in 1952. Al- 
thou^ it preserved outward deiJMxaratic 
forms, it completed the abolition of any real 
democratic goverranent, the secret ballot, and 
the Ectorter (East Gterman states) as political 
(atits* In (he place d these civil divisions 
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a Soviet type of government was established 
with an exceedingly strong centralization of 
power. Fourteen Bezirke (distncts) re- 
placed the Lander. Besides the central min- 
istry and the praesidium, the district coun- 
cils, the Kreb (subdivisions of the districts) 
councils, and community councils were sup- 
posed to govern the country, but actually 
the SED controls East Germany. 

ECOHOMfC DEVELOPMENT 

With the end of the war in 1945 the Allies 
were determined to prevent the use of Ger- 
man industry for military production. As 
the Western Powers agreed m 1946 to per- 
mit the retention m Germany of the indus- 
trial capacity sufficient to produce one half 
of the output for 1938, industrial plants were 
dismantled and production was cut back 
In the USSR Zone, however, the Russians 
were fully intent on exacting reparations by 
removal of capital equipment and goods out 
of current production. The Russians took 
forty-five per cent of machinery and ship- 
building equipment, forty-three per cent of 
precision machinery and optical products, 
forty-one per cent of electrical equipment, 
thirty-five per cent of diesel oil production, 
and thirty-one per cent of the gasoline. 
Finally in 1951 the USSR determined that 
the balance of reparations due to them was 
$3,170,000,000 and divided it into fifteen 
yearly payments. As a result of these meas- 
ures ten per cent of East Germany’s annual 
production goes into reparations. Added to 
these drains on her economy is the cost of 
the occupying army. After East Germany 
was recogaizad as a sovereign republic by 
the USSR, the occupying forces were still 
kept there fcr— accord to the Russians— 
**defense*^ purposes- 

Owing to depreciafioii of their currency 
and other handicaps, industrial productiDn 
in East Germany f eB fen below levels — 

to # in 1946, with 1986:^100. Not until 
196^ did it rise to 97, In 19B2 ft reached 


109, thus exceeding prewar levels. East 
Germany lacks high quality coal, iron ore, 
and other industrial raw materials. It is 
further handicapped by the low productivity 
of the miners who produce per capita only 
ISO tons of coal per annum in contrast with 
230 tons per man employed in 1936. The 
demand for iron and steel products prompted 
the Russians, in 1949, to return three dis- 
mantled steel rolling mills which they earlier 
had taken from Germany. Increased out- 
put of iron and steel products received pri- 
mary attention in the first East German five- 
year plan. 

Foreignt Trade — Strained international rela- 
tionships adversely afiFect East Germany’s 
foreign trade. Natural markets in the West 
are almost completely shut ofiF. The main 
items of export are fertilizers, coal and coke 
briquettes, machinery, and textiles. Imports 
consist of foodstufFs, raw materials, metal 
goods, and chemicals. As a counterbalance 
to the Marshall Plan the Council for Mutual 
Economic Assistance was established by the 
USSR in 1949 and East Germany joined this 
Council in 1950. As a result toe country’s 
economy became fully integrated with toe 
overall Soviet economy and toe various five 
year plans. 

CriJES AND PEOPLE 

By toe boundary lines established after 
World War 11, several important industrial 
centers were left outside East Germany. 
These included Breslau and toe three large 
Baltic ports of Stettin, Danzig, and Konigs- 
berg (toe latter city going to toe USSR; toe 
others to Poland). Berlin itself was divided 
betwem the Soviets and toe Western Allies, 
and today East Germany has only the poorer 
section of this once famous city. Of other 
cities of metropolitan size East Germany re- 
tains only Leipzig and Dresdm. 

The population of East Germany is less 
toan before toe war, even though augmented 
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by refugees and repatriates from beyond the 
Oder-Neisse areas. This decrease results, as 
discussed previously, from the large-scale 
migration mto West Germany. Except for 
‘‘protective” USSR forces and hosts of Rus- 


sian ofiBcials the population now is practically 
all German, this is explained by the fact 
that the new boundary between Germany 
and Poland lies well within the German 
ethnicum. 


THE SAARGEBIET 


The Saar area covers just under 1,000 square 
miles and has a German-speaking population 
of about a million. It became a bone of 
contention in 1918 when the Saar was trans- 
ferred from Germany to the League of Na- 
tions’ political control and to France s eco- 
nomic control. Its plebiscite in favor of re- 
turmng to Germany in 1935 was one of Hit- 
ler s few bloodless victories. At the end of 
World War II in 1945 France took over not 
only the control of the Saar mines but the 
political control of the area as well. In 1947 
the Saar area, enlarged by eighty-one an- 
nexed German communities, received a “con- 
stitution,” according to which the Saargebiet 
was declared to be autonomous and inde- 
pendent from Germany. Economically the 
area became a part of France. 

The significance of this small area lies in 
its great coal deposits and in its flourishing 
iron and steel mills. In this respect the Saar 
complements France, which is poor in coal 
and rich in iron ore. From an economic 
point of view France s aspiration to control 
this region could be justified. But the area 
is German; unlike Alsace-Lorraine, it never 
had been a part of France. Even after 1918 


the Saar was under the League of Nations 
rather than France, and with a definite time 
limit established for holding a plebiscite to 
decide its fate. It was decided that despite 
the acceptance of economic unity with 
France the areas political mdependence 
would be maintained and the final disposi- 
tion of the matter would be settled by the 
German peace treaty. 

By the Saar Convention of 1950 France 
took over the Saar coal mines for fifty years 
and assumed the responsibility for the de- 
fense and diplomatic representation of the 
Saar state; right was also reserved to inter- 
vene in the area’s internal affairs. Inevitably 
a pro-French government took over in the 
Saar Republic and opposition parties were 
suppressed. Naturally this state of affairs 
was unpopular with the inhabitants, a major- 
ity of whom are Germans. The 1955 (nega- 
tive) vote against placing the Saar under 
international control left no doubt as to the 
unpopularity of French dominance in the 
Saar. In view of the aggravated relations, 
both France and Germany agreed in 1956 to 
a political integration of the Saar with Ger- 
many within a period of three years. 


OSTERREICH (AUSTRIA) 


HISTORICAL SIGNIFICANCE 

Ever since its foundation in 1918 the Re- 
public of Austria hais never quite recaptured 
its historic impc^tanoe m a power in Eurc^ 


and as the center of the former Austro-Hun- 
garian Empire. Three major geographical 
fectors underlie Austria’s history. First is its 
cMtral location on the continent Austria, 
l^rlicularly the Vienna Basin, is the most 
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centrally located area on the European penin- 
sula. The second factor is its Danubian lo- 
cation. After World War I there was con- 
siderable thought given to the concept of set- 
ting up a unified structure among die Dan- 
ubian countries. This theory was mainly 
advocated by German geopohticians as a re- 
vival of the earlier Drang nach Osten (push 
toward the east) policy; it was put forward 
to justify German aspirations during the Hit- 
lerian regime to gain control of southeastern 
Europe It took the late Paul Teleki, the 
Hungarian geographer, to point out that the 
scheme of Danubian federation goes against 
national sentiments, but that there is a Wal- 
ley Europe” along the mighty stream — a 
route over which conflicting ideas, peoples, 
and armies have moved smce time im- 
memorial. 

The implications of Austria’s central loca- 
tion are apparent at least in one phase of 
Austria’s history. In the Christian era Aus- 
tria as Ostmurk (East March) was twice 
established, once by Charlemagne against 
the Avars and a second time by Otto the 
Great against the Magj^ars. After the latter 
event it remamed an eastern bulwark until 
the Hapsburgs attained impenal dignity, and 
in the effort of enhancing their family do- 
mains, wrested Ostmark from Ottocar, the 
Czech king, who in the thirteenth century 
had extended his rule over it Hence Aus- 
tria became the family dominion of the 
Hapsburgs and with their ascendancy the 
aspirant leader in the creation of a Germanic 
state* Its function as an Ostmark was again 
demonstrated during the repeated Turkish 
sieges of Vienna, where the invading armies 
marched along the Danubian route toward 
their hoped-for ccmquest of Christendom. 
Twice they b^feged Ae dty, but each time 
were irivm feac^c from this outpost of the 
West 

Hie Vienna Barin U moit only a part of 
Ae Itoiube Valley but abo Ites cm tte great 
mmu wMeh mm from the N'^arth European 
' llila via / Ae Moravfem ^Gale \md Morava 


Valiev through the Basin itself and the Sem- 
mering Pass mto the Po Valley and the 
Adriatic. The crossing of the north-south 
and east-west routes in the European heart- 
land greatly emphasized the nodality of 
Austria. Ottocar tried to establish a strong 
central empire from the fortress-hke Bo- 
hemian Plateau, controlling not only the 
Moravian Gate but also most of Austria, 
particulaily the east- west Danubian way and 
the trans-alpine routes leading southward to 
the Adriatic. Rudolph of Hapsburg, with 
the aid of Hungary, defeated the Czechs, 
and Ottocar himself was slain in the battle. 
After three centuries of struggle the Haps- 
burgs finally succeeded in bringing Bohemia 
and the Moravian Gate securely under their 
rule and laid the foundation for the emer- 
gence — in the second half of the nineteenth 
century — of the Austro-Hungarian Empire. 
Although the Austrians (a German people) 
and the Hungarians (Magyars) were dis- 
tinct racially, the merger was a realization 
of the fact tbat this whole area, which is the 
juncture of the Danubian route and the 
north-south Moravian route, is logically a 
geographical umt (see map on page 381). 

The third geographic factor affecting the 
history of Austria is the fact that, though it 
has a strong central location as far as the 
continent is concerned, it is peripheral to 
well-defined physical and cultural regions 
on the European penmsula. Austria oc- 
cupies the outer ranges and part of the fore- 
land of the great Alpine system, which 
delimits the northern border of the Mediter- 
ranean realm; it is at the southern and east- 
ern extremities of the old, wom-down moun- 
tain and plateau system in Central Europe; 
and finally it forms the westernmost of tihe 
great basins of the Danubian ^*VaIley Eu- 
rope,'' leading to the Black Sea and through 
the Caspian Sea into Asia. Culturally Aus- 
tria Is on Ae norihem margin of CaAoMc 
Mediterranean Europe. This souAeastward 
extension of the Germanic peoples represents 
a splitting wedge which acts to divide the 
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AUSTRIA 

CITIES AND 
MAJOR RAILROADS 


. Division Between Russian 
Allied Zones (1945-55] 



Slavs into a northern and a southern branch; 
to the east of this wedge is the alien Magyar 
nation. 

The history of the area reflects the above- 
mentioned locational influences. During Ro- 
man times the Danube was the Limes of the 
Empire. Austria was the northern bulwark 
of Mediterranean culture and the Roman 
Empire with Vindobona (Vienna) an im- 
portant fortress guarding the southward- 
leading routes against potential barbaric in- 
vasion. Under the Hapsburgs Osterreich 
was not able to serve as a nucleus of an ef- 
fective German unification. Combined with 
the Hungarian Basin, it fonned Are basis of 
an effective ^mnomipal organizatkn which, 
however, was tom asunder by the peripheral 
qualities of the region and the )paticmalist 
tendend^ that beset the area with its cul- 
turally divemiSed iohal^ants. 

Thus, in the past, Ausfada existed as one of 
Central Europe's ger^iolitical realities, bu^ 
since 1918, shorn of ^tll her pot e ntial it i e s, 
the Repul& has existed tm. a bsafe. 

It l(»st of the Mo*a«a 

Gate route. The large reesibaal eomaiay of 


which Vienna was the nerv'e center was shat- 
tered. The infernally ingenious adfudica- 
tion of the western margin of Hungary to 
Austria made political and economic co- 
operation between the two Danubian coun- 
tries impossible. This discordant element, 
together with the French-sponsored prohibi- 
tion of union with Germany, left Austria the 
most aimless of European countries. Mus- 
solini, before his collaboration with Hitler, 
guaranteed Austria’s independence as a 
buffer against Germany and as a wedge 
which split the alliance diat France had 
forged around Italy’s protege Hungary. Un- 
der Italian advice and pressure, the problem 
of Burgenland (former Hungarian territory) 
was shelved, and Austria and Hungary took 
up friendly, relatiwiships. 

Hitler finally overcame .Mussolini’s sus- 
picions about German alms and, after the 
Axis been established, could with im- 
punity inarch into Austria and abscffb Oster- 
leidi into the Greater German Rek^ Ihe 
area was n^ed Hitler as part of a pmcer 
to crush Czechoslovakia and also as a transit 
road toward Hungary and the BaUcans. 
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Thus Austria, instead of being a bulwark of 
protection, became, in the hands of Hitler, a 
vantage point in his unification plans for all 
of Europe. 

ECONOMIC ASPECTS 

Aside from the international political prob- 
lems Austria faces serious economic chal- 
lenges. One of them is the result of the 
mountainous character of the coxmtry which 
not onlv reduces the available arable land 
but has some unfavorable climatic effects, 
such as the reduction of the length of the 
growing season, excessive rainfall on the 
windward slopes and too little on the lee- 
ward slopes, heavy snow cover, and un- 
favorable winds. On the other hand, the 
natural environment offers a large potential 
water power, some of which has already 
been developed, mineral resources, and fine 
forests; it also accounts for the lucrative 
winter and summer tourist industry. An im- 
portant effect of the mountains is the focus- 
ing of major routes, such as the Brenner 
and Peartree passes, and the Inn and Enns 
valleys, which have helped in the develop- 
ment of such important tradmg centers as 
Innsbrucl^ Graz, and Klagenfurt. 

Since 1945, mainly with the help of the 
United States, Austrian industrial develop- 
ment and power production have made 
great strides. Electrical power can now be 
developed on an ever-increasing scale. Aus- 
tria has excellent iron-ore deposits, as well 
as bauxite, salt, gypsum, and other non- 
metallic minerals. There is also a fair sup- 
ply of petroleuiii, but coal deposits are lignite 
rather than bituminous. By the use of these 
fuels and impmiBd coal supplemented by 
hydroelectric power^ however, the Austrians 
have established a pmgressive industrial 
economy. Leading manufacturing indus- 
tries of the country Jnohide wo<^ paper, 
textiles, steel, duntinum, dbemicak, and elec- 
Wod equipment 


Under American influence agriculture is 
bemg modernized, especially along the Imes 
of rural electrification, the mechanization of 
agriculture, and more intensive farmmg. 
Thus higher yields per acre are being real- 
ized — a matter of great importance in a 
country with Austria's limited extent of ara- 
ble land. Animal industries, particularly 
dairying in the Alpine regions, also have an 
important place in the agricultural economy. 

The disruption in 1918 of established eco- 
nomic ties played havoc with the financial 
life of the country, culminating in the failure 
of the great Kreditanstalt in 1931. At 
present flie country still suffers from the ill 
effects of World War 11 occupation, partic- 
ularly in the former Russian sector. Also, 
the drawing of the Iron Curtain seriously 
interfered with Austria's normal flow of for- 
eign trade to the east. Yet in many respects 
Austria is actually better off than would be 
expected. 

CITIES AND PEOPLE 

Between the two world wars there was a re- 
adjustment in the distribution of population. 
Vienna, the imperial city of gaiety and laugh- 
ter, of fine artists and famed musicians, lost 
its emperor and its empire. A painful 
process of readjustment was necessary in 
order to scale down the population of this 
Danubian metropolis to the point where it 
could be supported on a greatly reduced 
economy. The other cities of Austria, being 
more intimately tied to their own hinter- 
lands rather than to an entire empire, fared 
much better. In postwar times a significant 
change has been the shift of the population 
from the east to the newly industrialized 
western portion. Thus, today the majority of 

A pnvate banking system in Vienna trading in 
short-term loans from raris and London banks. 
French withdrawal of credits as a weapon against the 
proposed Austrian Customs Umon with Germany 
cauW this sensitive institution to collapse. 
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the Austrians li\'e in the western, rather than 
in the eastern, sector. 

POLITICAL STATUS 

At present Austria once more enjoys an in- 
dependent status as a republic within its 
1937 boundaries. Under the Austrian State 
Treaty of 1955, Allied military occupation 
ended, but Austria is bound to remain neu- 
tral between the East and \\>st, rather than 
serve as a bastion of the latter Whether 
the detached position is to endure against 
the evidence of history invites speculation. 
A Mediterranean affiliation is out of the 
question in modern times, even with all his 
dreams of a modern Roman Empire, Mus- 
solini had to give up Austria. That leaves 
only two possible alternatives to its present 
status, and one or the other will ultimately 
have to be accepted by the Western Powers: 


(1) the realization of Austria’s nodalitj' by 
the re-creabon of the Austro-Hungarian Em- 
pire in the form of a Danubian confederation 
or (2) the withdrawal of the prohibition of 
Austria’s reunion with Germany The first 
solution IS highly problematical The second 
might well be considered seriously. The 
Austrian Germans are mostly conserv ati\ e, 
by rejoining Germany they could exert a 
balancmg effect upon that country’s internal 
and external policies, which would be es- 
pecially important if the two Germanics 
were reunited. In such a case, Austrian 
conser\'atism could conceivably balance 
whatever lasting influences the Soviets may 
have exerted upon East Germany Of course 
there is a possibilitv’ of an ultimate Euro- 
pean irnit)’, and m such an event Austria, 
especially Vienna, might again become the 
cultural and economic center of Europe as 
it was at the zenith of Hapsburg power. 


Study Questions 


1. Contrast population and economic structure 
of East and West Germany 

2. Discuss West Germany’s economic recovery 
smee 1945. 

3* What were the major elements of Germany’s 
physical environment that slowed Germany’s 
unification*^ 

4. Desenbe Germany’s territonal problems at 
the end of World War II 

5. Describe the division of Berlin and the eco- 
nomic future of West Berlm as an enclave 
withm East Germany 

6. Which are the chief navigable nvers and 
canals of Germany? Name the important 
cities along them and the leading industries 
charactenzing each city. 

7. Last ten of the most important mineral re- 
sources of the world and show in what pro- 
portion Germany can produce these from 
local mines. 

8. Describe the refugee problem in Germany 


in the period since the end of World War II 
9 In what areas of Europe were there strong 
German mmonties that maintained their na- 
tional consciousness? For what pohtical de- 
velopments were they responsible betw^een 
the tv^o world wars? What happened to 
them after 1945? 

10 What has been the role of the Saar District 
m intemabonal politics from 1918 to date? 

11. List the histone and geographic forces that 
tend to bind Austna and Germany together 

12. Desenbe the pohtical and economic effects 
of Austria’s neutral status. 

13 Why is the Rhine the most important inland 
waterway of Europe? 

14 What are the chief results of Germany’s phys- 
ical location? 

15. Discuss the reasons for Germany’s territonal 
expansion under Hitler, and map the areas 
that were annexed after the beginning of 
1938. 



CHAPTER TWENTY-THREE 


Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
and Hungary 


In the last several decades, the area between 
Germany and what is now the USSR has fre- 
quently been termed a "crush zone"" or a 
'^'shatter belt.” Such a designation implies 
that it is a region of pohdcal instability 
where no large political body could maintain 
itself without sooner or later being broken 
up. Prior to World War I, this "shatter 
belt” concept did not exist, for much of the 
area was occupied by the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire. By 1919, however, the zone, ex- 
tending from the Arctic Ocean to the Aegean 
Sea, had divided politically into sev- 
eral nations, $mm of which— Albania, for 
example--<iompiised only small numbers of 
people^ even Poland, tibe most populous na- 
tion, had of less than 30,0CK),000. 

Because of the existence of much more popu- 
lous Cmnany and Mmsh m either side of 
this zone, small populattons in the countries 
within this "shatter belt* have on occasion 
proved to be a source of great weakness. 


Since the Middle Ages the Germans have 
expanded eastward in recurrent periods of 
migration, called with admiration or with dis- 
approval, the Drang nach Osten. Russian 
history, on the other hand, has been char- 
acterized by a drive from the landlocked in- 
terior toward the open sea. Though other 
nations also have been in the path of one 
or the other of these drives, we are concerned 
in this chapter with three nations — ^Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary — ^whose habitat 
lies directly in the path of both German and 
Russian movements (see map on page 
385). Like other historic national units in 
this area (Ukrainia, Lithuania, White Rus- 
sia), the trio of states discussed here have 
in the past been politically subm^sx'g^: 
Poland during the period of partitions from 
riie end of the eighteenth century to 1919; 
Hungary and Czechoslovakia, into the Haps- 
burg Empire, fen: even longer periods. On 
the other hand, each of these three nations 
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has also ev:perienced periods of political 
strength during which it m its turn domi- 
nated weaker neighbors 
At present the orientation of “crush zone” 
wavers between complete Soviet domina- 
tion in the area and some degree of inde- 
pendence under a form of national Commu- 
nism, The upiising m Poland m 1956 forced 
Moscow to adjust its policy toward Poland, 
while the revolution in Hungary demon- 
strated two limits to Moscow^’s adjustment 



in the satellite area: basic form of Commu- 
nist government could not be changed and 
with^awal from the Soviet orbit could not 
be tolerated. Meanwhile, Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, and Hungary are, for all practical 
purposes, parts of the Soviet orbit. V^Tiether 
the emergence of a unified Europe and the 
influence of the United States will restore 
their buffer status may be revealed only in 
the future. The upsurge of national spirit 
encounters a decade of Communist state- 
craft in which political institutions have 
been patterned in the image of their Soviet 
prototype. A siogle party, ever alert for 


signals from Moscow' in all essential policv 
matters, has ruled in all these countries 
The youth has been steeped in the Commu- 
nist ideologv to the exclusion of the ideology 
of the West It W’as mtended tliat aware- 
ness of older cultural ties witli the West 
w'ould eventualK become dim and bluned 
At the same time, stronger economic ties 
with the USSR were forged as industrial, 
minerak and, to some extent, agricultural 
production were being geared to the East- 
ern market Any lapid reorientation of the 
economies of these countnes to the West 
tends to become more difficult as time passes 

PHYSICAL FEATURES 

Poland, Czechoslovakia, and Hungary make 
up a block of territory located in the geo- 
graphical heart of Europe Although the 
physical make-up of the area is far from 
homogeneous throughout, it lacks any marked 
extremes within its boundaries. Between 
tlie extensive lowlands of the Central Eu- 
ropean Plain and the Hungarian Plain in 
the Danube VaUev, the three countries are 
bisected from east to west by a belt of 
higher relief that ranges from the undulat- 
ing landscape of the Bohemian Basin to tlie 
Tatry Mountains, the culminating range in 
the Carpathians ( 8,737 feet ) Thus, Czecho- 
slovakia in the middle is much more com- 
plex from the standpoint of physiographv 
than the other two countnes, but southern- 
most Poland and northermnost Hung<uy 
share small areas of the higher and varied 
relief. In fact, the physiographic features 
in the area have had a part in the affixing 
of the political boundaries. 

Climatically, the area becomes more con- 
tinental as one goes from west to east. The 
effect of latitude is less apparent than longi- 
tude, because of the ameliorating influence 
of the Atlantic in preventing extreme tem- 
peratures either in summer or winter. Any 
pronounced effect of elevation is limited to 
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the Caxpathians themselves, although Hun- 
gary does have some protection against cold 
masses of air moving southward and south- 
eastward from the Arctic and from the win- 
tertime high-pressure areas of Eurasia's deep 
interior. Rainfall is moderate {t\%^ent\"-two 
inches at Warsaw and twenty-six inches at 
Budapest) but sufficiently effective for 
humid-tj’pe fanning throughout the area. 

tNTERREUTIONS OF THE THREE NATIONS 

Although the USSR has bound each of these 
tlnree nations to itself with strong ties, simi- 
lar relations do not exist among the three 
themselves. During the period 191S-45, 
Czechoslovakia was not on friendly terms 
with either Poland or Hungary The two 
latter nations had no conflict, as they did not 
border each other, but cultural relations were 
at a minimum. At present nothing is heard 
of national rivalries or of suppression of na- 
tional minorities in the three nations. The 
So\iet Union would not allow such conflicts 
among its satelhtes to come out into the 
open. Some of these conflicts have indeed 
disappeared, especially those arising from 
the fact that these countries formerly ad- 


hered to different political groupings led by 
rival powers. Expropriation of the large 
Mag)"ar estates in Czechoslovakia is no 
longer considered a hostile act agamst a 
minority but is viewed as an act agamst the 
common class enemy. Exchange of popula- 
tions has removed many irritants, but it has 
not completely eliminated the desire for 
restoration of former conditions. 

There are, however, indications that some 
of these age-old conflicts have disappeared 
only from the surface. It seems doubtful 
that Poland has unequivocally renounced its 
claim for the Czech-held Teschen area in 
eastern Silesia, and it is probable that Hun- 
gary will in time reopen the quest for its 
“naturaF boundaries on the crest of the 
sparsely inhabited Carpathians, repudiate its 
“artificiaF alignment in the plain, and de- 
mand the return of the Magyar expellees 
to the parts of Slovakia where they had lived 
for many centuries. Such "‘nationalist" and 
‘Titoist” deviations from a policy dictated 
by Moscow's interests have been punished, 
but the resurgence of old nationalist aspira- 
tions in Poland and Hungary proves how 
deeply rooted such feelings are. 


POLAND 


BOUNDARY CHANGES 

Poland has only three neij^bors — ^the Soviet 
Union in tte east, Germany in the west, and 
Czechoslovakia in the soutk It has the area 
of some of the Wge western states of the 
United Stat^, sncJi as New Mexico, but a 
pqpniatioii larger than that of New York and 
California combing. In comparing maps of 
the Polands of today md before 1939 it ap- 
pws as if a giant \m moved the entire coun- 
ty mme than a hundred miles to the w^t 
Sndb an imnsual shift rf an entire country 
and ite associated wesfvwd migration of 


its population can be largely attributed to 
a topographic situation marked by the ab- 
sence of barriers to the east and west. 
Poland lies almost wholly in the Central 
European Plain, which extends from the 
English Channel through the Low Countries, 
noiihem Germany, and Poland and merges 
finally into the Russian Plain. In the south, 
uplands and mountains form a fairly definite 
limit to the plain. Poland has rarely ex- 
erted its influence to the south across the 
Carpathians. However, its southern prov- 
inces (for example, Gahcia} were, at times, 
connected with the powers of the Danube 
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Basin — the Middle Ages and again from 
1772 to 1918 The “natural fortress'^ of the 
mountain-rimmed middle Danube Basin 
seemed to require a protective shield, or 
glacis, to the north. 

In the north the presence of the Baltic Sea 
restricted the expansion of Poland. During 
several centuries Poland did not extend 
northward to the coast but had its border 
in the infertile, low, morainic ridges that 
parallel the Baltic coast The ridges are a 
relic of the Ice Age and mark one halt in 
geologic times of the receding Scandinavian 
icecap. 


Poland s contacts to the north were com- 
plicated by the existence of large groups of 
German-speaking people along the Baltic 
coast — descendants of early settlers who had 
been attracted to this area by the dominion 
of the Hanseatic League over the Baltic Sea 
WTien the Polish nation was strong, it suc- 
ceeded in reaching the Baltic Sea along the 
Vistula, thereby cutting off from the main 
body of Germany the German-dominated 
land farther to the east. In the twentieth 
century ihis situation existed between the 
two world wars. However, the story of 
the Polish Corridor and the Free State of 
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Danzig is not a happy one.^ At present 
Poland has reached the Baltic Sea on a 
broader front than e\er before, and the 
Oder, as well as the Vistula, is now an im- 
portant route to the sea from the mining and 
industrial centers at the foot of the Car- 
pathians. Gdansk, Gd)mia, and Szczecin 
(formerly Stettin) are important Polish ports, 
but their value is impaired by their location 
on a sea u hose narrow exits are dominated 
by S%veden and Denmark. 

Because of this general east-west orienta- 
tion of the main physiographic features of 
Poland, movement in the plain^ — ^peaceful 
trafiBc as well as the moiements of armies 
and of migrations — has always tended to flow 
in an east-Nvest pattern. Comparatively, the 
northward-flowing rivers have ne\er been 
major obstacles to such movement and rarely 
have served as political boundaries Slowly 
flowing nvers generally tend to act as unifiers 
rather than as dividing factors. The present 
Oder-Neisse line had not pre\nousIy served 
as a political boundaiy for 900 years. 

SHIFT OF CFNTER 

The oldest center of the Slavic tribes that 
later became the Polish nation was appar- 
ently in the Pripet Marshes, a wilderness 
ideally suited as a refuge area for a small 
band of loosely organized, unwarlike fisher- 
mm. From such an inconspicuous home- 
land the Polish tril^ spread over the plain. 
Christiamly came from the west, and the 
firist church and political center were estab- 
lished near the western boundaiy in Poznan- 
Gniezno. In the fourteenth century, Kra- 
kow, near tibe head of navigation on the Vis- 
tula, became the csapital of a strmig Poland 


i The creation of the Fdlish state ia 1919 involved 
a comdor to the sea which separated Granany from 
East Prussia and incidentally isdbted a sizable Ger- 
man minority withm the coanii^. Danzig, a Baltic 
port, was essentially an enclave of Germans. It was 
to rouinte these Germans with the Fatherland that 
Hitler launched his attack on Poland in 1939, thus 
brin^g on World War II. 


and, with its strong ties to the west and 
south, served as the gateway for the en- 
trance of the Italian Renaissance. Later, in 
a Poland with strong mterests in the east 
and on the Baltic coast, Krakow s location 
near the western boundary became less de- 
sirable, and Warsaw, also on the Vistula but 
more nearly in the center of the nation, be- 
came the capital. Since World War II the 
movement of Poland as a whole to the west 
has accentuated even more the advantages 
of Warsaw’s position near the geometrical 
center of the country. However, the dis- 
tance from the Soviet boundary is short, and 
Poland s exposure to pressure from the east 
is obvious, 

Poland today, compared with prewar Po- 
land, is smaller in size ( 121,131 square miles 
compared to 150,000) and in population 
(26,000,000 compared to 33,000,000). This 
loss of area and people does not necessarily 
mean a diminution in strength and power. 
The Polish state of today has a more com- 
pact shape and a much broader seacoast (see 
map on page 387 ) The loss in population is 
due not only to war losses, totaling 6,000,000 
dead (including the extermination of 3,000,- 
000 Jews), but also to the expulsion of Ger- 
mans and the loss of eastern areas inhabited 
by White Russians and Ukrainians. These 
losses of non-Polish groups have possibly 
strengthened the coherence of the state. 
The shift of the boundaries has the further 
advantage that the vital Upper Silesian min- 
ing and industrial area is no longer on the 
frontier but has an interior position. In ad- 
dition, the rich portion of Upper Silesia that 
formerly belonged to Germany has been 
added to Poland. 


ECONOMIC FACTORS 

Resoubces---^^ Silesian area Is one 

of the richest and most productive districts 
of Europe. Iron-ore deposits are associated 
with tori deporits, rithou^ not adequate to 
buiM up a strcmg heavy industty, and Pdland 
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imports iron, especialh from Sweden for its 
industrial needs In the same areas are lead 
and zinc The southern part of Poland is 
rich in sodium and potassium salts basis 
for a thriving chemical industry Poland 
also has oil, but most of the Galician oil 
fields are now m the USSR, onlv the western 
end of the field is Polish To the resources 
already mentioned should be added the large 
forests, mainly in the east, and good agricul- 
tural soils in the west, center, and soutli 
(In the w^estward shift of the country, some 
of the richest forests and best agricultural 
soils were lost to the USSR ) There aie 
also poor districts in Poland, such as those 
among the sandy soils of the morainic ridges 
to the north and in the mountain valleys of 
the Carpathians 

Industry — Despite substantial natural re- 
sources the unhappy history of conquest, 
partition, and foreign rule has retarded the 
development of Poland s industry. The old- 
est Polish industry is textiles, centered on 
L6dz in central Poland. Before World War 
I this mdustry produced for the large Rus- 
sian market, but in 1918, when Poland be- 
came mdependent and Soviet rule was estab- 
lished in Russia, the Pohsh textile mdustry 
lost this market, nor could it compete suc- 
cessfully with high-quality production of 
Western Europe. Adjustment to the changed 
conditions was a slow, painful process, and 
it was not quite accomplished when World 
War II broke out to spoil what progress had 
been made. It is not unreasonable to expect 
that a readjustment in the textile industry to 
the Eastern market will be somewhat easier. 
As for the highly developed heavy industry 
of southwestern Poland, eastward orientation 
may also be easier because its products are 
us^ for reconstruction and industrialization 
in both Poland and the USSR. 

Poland can profit much m her economy 
from the ship wharves in the north that were 
taken ova: from Germany; also from the 
chemical mdustry, youngest of the large- 
Polish enterprises. The principal 


handicap for all industries is the lack of 
skilled manpower, a lack resulting not only 
fiom rapid mdustrial expansion but also from 
the calculated extermination policv of the 
Nazis The textile mdustiy apparently suf- 
fered most from tins policy because the 
greater number of its skilled laborers w’ere 
Jew's. 

As m all Communist-dominated countries, 
private industry is destined to disappear. It 
w'as not seriously curtailed during the period 
of the reconstruction from 1947 to 1949, but 
a considerable portion passed under state 
control during the operation of the six-year 
plan of 1950 to 1955 The state took charge 
of the industries in former German areas, 
where about one third of present Pohsh in- 
dustry is located, and of the factories where 
former owners had perished, thus facilitating 
the process of government dommation 
Throughout the nation state planning now 
dominates the field of mdustrial enterprise. 

Transportation — ^When Poland re-emerged 
as an mdependent nation m 1918, it inherited 
three railroad networks which had been inte- 
grated mto the Russian, German, and Aus- 
trian systems. Smce that time all lines have 
more or less been welded mto a national 
pattern, although the discrepancy between 
Polish and Russian gauges proved to be an 
obstacle. The only new railroad construc- 
tion since 1918 has been a line from Upper 
Silesia to the new Polish port of Gdynia, 
built to divert transports of coal from Danzig 
(now Gdansk) and from Stettin (now 
Szczecin). These two former German ports 
are now in Poland (see map on page 390). 

A sparse network of good highways covers 
Poland in a system that extends throughout 
this part of Central Europe. Western Poland 
inherited the fine German roads, including 
superhighways (Autobahnen) from Berlin to 
Szczecin, Frankfurt on the Oder, and Wro- 
claw (formerly Breslau). In the country 
several rivers are navigable, augmented in 
commercial importance by short stretches of 
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caiUtls in the southeast. These waterways 
add to the importance of Poland’s three 
major Baltic ports of Gdynia, Gdansk, and 
Szczedn. Air transportation centers on 
Warsaw, Sw both international and domestic 
services, althou^ frequencies of schedules 
do not Gcnnpare favorably with those of 
Western EuK^tean countries. 

I^WULATION OF WESTSiN HtOVINCES 

When World War n had ended, 9,000,000 
Germane fled &om ttte area east of the Oder- 
Ndsse line, taken fr<»n Germany after World 
War II, or were expefled by the Poles. Only 
afacait 1,000,000 of the former iababitants are 
esthnated to have imnaiaied, mapy cf theip 


Poles or bilmgual people in Upper Silesia. 
Today the former German area is repopu- 
lated and has reached almost eighty per cent 
of its prewar population, a growA made 
possible partly by an agreement between 
Poland and the USSE to exchange Ukrainians 
and White Russians who were in Poland for 
4,000,000 Poles who were in the USSR. Al- 
most 2,000,000 of these Poles were moved 
into the western provinces. The population 
of Lvov, for example, was moved as a unit 
to Wroclaw. About ^30(^000 persons came 
to the new povinces from the overpopulated 
areas of central and southern Poland, where 
many had eked out a marginal existence, on 
^y terms. 

In these newly settled western povinces it 
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was relatively simple to start agriculture 
again m great mechanized units ( called 
kolkhozy) after the Soviet pattern Also, 
the reconstruction of the destroyed industrial 
cities proceeded with surprismg rapidit\’ and 
apparently with efficient organization. The 
smaller provincial towns in the western prov- 
inces, how’-ever, often ha\e only a fraction 
of their original population. The influx of 
Poles into this area continues, but at a slower 
pace than in the immediate postw^ar years 
The Polish government claims that these 
western provmces will become a stronghold 
of Communism because most settlers enjoy 
better living standards here than they for- 
merly had 

THE EMERGENCE OF A "PEOPLE'S 
REPUBLIC" 

A Communist-dominated coalition govern- 
ment came mto power in the wake of the 
USSR armies, and although this government 
commanded a USSR-trained army, the trans- 
formation mto a “people’s republic” came 
only gradually and more slowly than m other 
satellite states. The Polish Communist gov- 
ernment could disregard neither the strong 
Polish army in Italy and England nor the 
active resistance at home. It also had to 


be cautious in its attitude tow ard rhe Roman 
Catholic Church For centuries religion had 
been more important than language m de- 
termining nationality. Nor could the new 
government wipe out memories of former 
independence or stifle completely tlie spirit 
of nationalism It is not surpnsing, there- 
fore, that the Poznan riots of 1956 favored 
the rise of “Titoism” and strong defiance of 
SoMet domination. Whether Xfoscow can 
adjust its satellite relations to accept the de- 
mand for “socialism w’lth independence and 
friendship with the USSR” only time can 
answ'er 

West Germany, together wuth tlie West- 
ern Powders, has never recognized the Oder- 
Neisse hne, although Soviet East Germany 
has The USSR has hmted that under cer- 
tam conditions it may fa\or a return of 
former German areas to a Communist Ger- 
many. It is just this eventuality that binds 
Poland closer to the USSR Throughout 
several centuries the common fear of Ger- 
many had led Poland to maintam close ties 
with France, and French cultural influence 
and that of other Western nations had been 
ver)' strong m Poland — at least stronger than 
Russian influence. This old ahgnment ap- 
pears now to have been replaced by a new 
one. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


SIZE, SHAPE, AND PHYSICAL FEATURES 

Czechoslovakia is one of the five major Euro- 
pean countries that have no direct access to 
the sea.® Internationalized rivers, especially 
the Elbe to Hamburg and, to a minor degree, 
the Danube to the Black Sea, can only to a 
certain extent compensate for this lack. 


«Tlie others are Austria, Switzerland, Hungary, 
and Luxembourg. The tiny states of Andona, Sii 
Mmm^ Vatican City, and Liedhtenstein also have 
no seacoast. 


Even in our air age economic pressure can 
easily be brought to bear with telling effect 
upon such a landlocked country. Czecho- 
slovakia stretches eastward from a core area 
in the very center of Europe, wedgehke into 
Eastern Europe (see map on page 392). 
In the west it has a long common boundary 
with highly developed Germany, while to the 
east it touches the USSR in Carpatho- 
Ukraine,* one of the most backward areas 

^Butbenia, or Fodkarpatska Rus, was transferred 
to the USSR under the Moscow Treaty m 1945 
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of Europe and of the USSR. Poland in the 
north, Austria in the southwest, and Hungary 
in the southeast are other neighbors. 

Czechoslovakia is a small countiy, only the 
size of the state of New York,^ but it extends 
in an east-west direction a distance equiva- 
lent to that from New York City to Detroit. 
It consists of three distinct historical and 
physlographical units. 

Bohemia, CzascH Cobeland — ^Bohemia is a 
very fertile basin surrounded on all sides by 
hills and low mountains. In the past and 
even at present these uplands in the south- 
w^t have been densely forested and form a 
spairsely inhabited protective zone around 
dhe core area. The political boundary was 
fibted here ratiw early and remained fairly 
stable to spite of shifttog population and 
political f 

In the Middle Ages;Ctoaans settled to the 
forested uplandis--^^ in quest d unoc- 
cupied land, but pdmar% for the mineral 
wealth there. Many mtoeral dq>osit 5 have 
been exhausted, new ones, sudb as the 
mrnmm mines near Jidhymov, have been 


opened. Smce the Germans first came mto 
direct contact with the Czechs, there has 
been continuous national friction along the 
frontier, and the language boundary has 
shifted to and fro. The Nazi regime partic- 
ularly exploited the national feeling of Ger- 
man minorities in Sudetenland * for the pur- 
pose of undermining the Czech government. 
It was not until 1945-46, when almost all 
Germans were expelled, that, for the fiirst 
time in history, the political boundary be- 
came the language boundary. 

On the other hand, Western civilization 
from the time of Christianity to the advent 
of modem industry came to the Czechs pri- 
marily through contact with the Germans. 
Close cultural ties led to mutual apprecia- 
tion, but other Western nations played a sec- 
ondary role, namely, Italian infiuence in 
music and architecture, English religious 
ideas, and French democratic ideals. It is 


* Siideteitoid is the gpnaral name given to the up- 
land area siintmnding the Bohemian on the 
nonhead southwest. The term de- 

rives fwm ffee Sndeti^ Mountains in this ares; 
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significant that most of the time, especialK 
during recent decades, there was no cultural 
differential between Germans and Czechs 
such as that which existed betw’een Germans 
and some other Slavic nations and which led 
the Germans to advance the doctrine of 
their own racial supenorit}' 

Moravla, A Corridor— Although situated 
east of, and outside, the upland perimeter, 
Moravia has been demographically united 
with, and politically dependent upon, Bo- 
hemia throughout history It is essentially 
the wide corridor between the Bohemian 
Massif and the Carpathians This corridor 
connects the Central European Flam, es- 
pecially Silesia, wnth both the lowland along 
the upper Danube and the Hungarian plains 
where they meet in the Vienna Gate. A 
southern fringe of Silesia, important because 
of its coal deposits, belongs to Moravia. 

Slovakia, Junior Partner — It is a moot 
question for the outsider whether the Slovak 
language should be regarded as a dialect of 
the Czech language or as a separate tongue. 
The existence of such a dispute is, however, 
indicative of a distmctive national conscious- 
ness among the Slovaks, based on an mde- 
pendent history. In the USSR-sponsored 
Kosice Agreement of 1944 the Czechs recog- 
nized the separate nationhood of the Slovaks. 

Slovakia lies wdthin the great Carpathian 
arc, and its natural focus is southward on 
the Hungarian Flam. Its rivers open into 
wide embayments of this plain, while only 
a few mountain passes lead into Moravia and 
Bohemia. It is no coincidence, therefore, 
that this area was under Magyar rule for 
900 years. After the collapse of the Haps- 
burg monarchy, Prague became the center 
of the united Czechoslovak state because of 
its undisputed position as center of the 
Czech nation. 

The leading cities of Slovakia Ke on the 
border of the plain. The Slovakian capital, 
Bratislava, looks down the Danube and at 
one time, under the name oi Pressbur^ 


ser\ ed as a German outpost tow'ard the east. 
It was also capital of Hungarx, under the 
name of Pozsonx, m the daws of Ottoman 
rule m that country 

Territorlal Problems — At the Moscow’ set- 
tlement 111 1945. Czechoslox akia xvon a small 
area of thirtx^ square miles from Hungarx for 
expansion of the industrial metropolitan area 
of BratisWa, but in the same year she xxas 
forced to cede her proxince of Ruthenia to 
the USSR. Ruthenia, a former Hungarian 
territory, had been attached to Czecho- 
slox'akia in 1918 as an autonomous province. 
At that time its Ukrainian majority had been 
separated from the Ukraine by Polish terri- 
tory. The union with Czechoslox^akia ap- 
peared to be a kind of temporary trustee- 
ship. 

It seems improbable that Germany will lay 
claim to the formerly German-speaking areas. 
Whether or not it may demand, in one form 
or another, that the Germans be allow’ed to 
return to the Sudeten area is an open ques- 
tion, but the threat of such a demand serves 
to bind Czechoslovakia to the USSR. There 
w’^as no uncertainty about Polish claims for 
the Teschen area and Hungarian claims for 
at least southern Slovakia, these claims were 
loudly voiced until Communism engulfed all 
three countnes. 

INTERNAL WEAKNESSES 

Dunng its short existence (1918-39) the 
Czechoslovak republic suffered from internal 
weaknesses. The two peoples united in it 
were closely related, but contrastmg histori- 
cal and cultural development hmdered a 
genuine unity. Slovakia had long remained 
a culturally backward area under Magyar 
rule, Bohemia and Moravia were among the 
most industrialized countries of Europe and 
possessed a highly skilled, numerous working 
class. Slovakia had no significant industry 
under the Magyar rule, and development 
pirogressed slowly during the repubhc. II- 
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literacy was high; access to advanced posi- 
tions in administrative, military, and eco- 
nomic activities was very limited for Slovaks 
who were not ready to accept Magyarization. 
Petty politics and priesthood opened the 
only roads to advancement for the more am- 
bitious and gifted sons of Slovak peasantry. 
Thus, the Homan Cadiolic Church became 
closely identified with Slovak nationalism, 
while its hold in the Czech areas was less 
strongly rooted. 

Not only are cultural differences a source 
of weakness, the elongated shape of the 
country is not conducive to more than a 
loose union, to say nothing of tlie fact that it 
is strategically dangerous. Moreover, the 
geographical structure of the whole country 
leads to divergent agricultural problems not 
yet reconciled. The Communist government 
has abohshed the historical units and created 
small uniform administrative districts in or- 
der to overcome traditional separatism. 
However, even the Communists had to con- 
cede a nominally autonomous Slovak Na- 
tional Council and Executive Board of Com- 
missioners within the Slovak terntory. 

ECONOMIC FACTORS 

Natural Eesources and Industry^ — Czecho- 
slovakia unites in a small space numerous 
natural resources* Large deposits of good- 
quahty coal and sufficient deposits of iron 
ore are the basis of a heavy industry. Other 
minerals, such as gold, silver, lead, and lime- 
stone, are of secondaxy importance. Radium 
and uranium have come to the fore only 
in the twenrieth century. Agriculturally 
Czechoslovakia is also well endowed; the 
fertile basins and plains normally produce 
grains, pcMtatoes, sugar beets, dairy products, 
grapes, and hops b^ond national needs, and 
hoK^ they contrilmte to the country’s ex- 
perts* Most hill landb and mountains are in 
and aKhough war Aunage was ^eat, 
Jb laitiodk fm- timbar is still 

good Cb the basis <rf this natural wealth 


a dense, diligent population evolved, which 
in the Czech parts turned early to mining and 
manufacture 

Czech industry is the most highly de- 
veloped of any among the satellite countries. 
Prior to 1945 industr)" was located only in the 
western provinces, and it was closely inte- 
grated with the Western market, since many 
of its products, such as glass, china, and 
lace, find little demand in an Eastern market. 
Revival of these industries seems unlikely, 
for the skilled labor employed in them was 
mainly German. The expulsion of German 
labor following World War II has also 
created difficulties in the textile and leather 
industries. On the other hand, heavy in- 
dustrj^, such as the production of steel, rails, 
w^eapons, ammunition, and tractors, has bene- 
fited from the opening of trade with the 
USSR and the satelhte countries, including 
China. The same is true for many consumer 
products, such as shoes, cutlery, and woolens. 
The five-year plan (1949-53), which fol- 
lowed a two-year recovery plan (1947-48), 
had as its god the gearing of Czechoslovak- 
ian industries, especially those created in 
Slovakia, to the Eastern market. In 1937 
Czechoslovakia obtained only 1.1 per cent 
of its total imports from the USSR and 2.5 
per cent from Poland; and in turn it exported 
0.9 per cent and 2.6 per cent, respectively, 
to these countries. The share of the other 
countries of the Soviet bloc was likewise of 
small magnitude. On the other hand, in 
1952, 70.6 per cent of the Czechoslovakian 
imports came from the USSR, the satellite 
countries, and China, and sixty-eight per cent 
of its exports went to these countries. This 
reorientation to new markets means, in many 
instances, a shift to cheap mass production 
and further entails a deterioration in the 
quaKty of goods available within the coun- 
try. Apparently Czechoslovakia has to de- 
liver more products to Communist markets 
than would be available for export if the 
high prewar standard of manufacture ware 
to be xxiaintaineiL 
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Agriculture — The Germans who were ex- 
pelled from Czechoslovakia m 1945 had, un- 
like those m Poland, been hving largely on 
the less desirable land To replace them, 
theiefore, meant taking Czech peasants from 
more fertile areas, and compulsory resettle- 
ment was necessary until about one fourth 
to one fifth of the rural population from the 
interior of Bohemia and Moravia had been 
moved to farms that were formerly German. 
Areas vacated by the Czechs were appar- 
ently given to Slovaks and Magyars from 
Slovakia, thus relieving population pressure 
in overcrowded agricultural districts and 
hquidating the Magyar majority in the bor- 
der areas. Repopulation has advanced 
slowly and seems to be connected, to a large 
degree, with the program of collectivization. 
Greatest success in this respect has been 
registered in the least developed regions, 
particularly Slovakia, where fifty per cent 
of the lands were collectivized. 

On the whole, economic planning has not 
raised production figures to a high level. 
Whereas prior to 1939 Czechoslovakia was 
almost self-sufficient in foodstuffs, and food 
items constituted only thirteen per cent of 
its total imports, since 1948 the country has 
had to rely on the Soviet bloc for food sup- 
plies, and food items constitute thirty per 
cent of total imports. 

Transportation — The transportation net- 
work of Bohemia and Moravia was originally 
focused on Vienna, that of Slovakia on Buda- 
pest. The reorientation in the west on 
Prague after the Czech nation had been 
established m 1919 was accomplished rather 
smoothly, but Slovakia still shows the im- 
practical pattern of the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire. Despite a location in the center 
of Europe, Czechoslovakia is by-passed in 
both the north and the south by major east- 
west rail lines. Only the northeast-south- 
west route through the Moravian corridor is 
of primaiy importance. German designs on 
the country in 1939 aimed at control of the 


transport fines converging on Prague, which 
would gi\e the Nazi Army an open road mto 
southern Europe. 

Since the country has no seacoast and no 
important navigable ri\ers other than the 
Elbe penetrate it, the transportation pattern 
necessarily focuses largely on rail and high- 
way systems. However, airlines in Czecho- 
slovaba, with Prague as a center, have at- 
tained some importance Internationally the 
Czechoslovakian capital is on a network en- 
meshing Vienna, Warsaw, Budapest, Berlin, 
and other European capitals Domestically 
it ties in with several smaller cities. 

HUAUN PAHERN 

PoPLTLATiON CHANGES — Bohemia and Mo- 
ravia accoimt for 8,000,000 of the country s 
12,500,000 people The present population 
pattern, especially in areas from which mi- 
nority groups have recently been removed, 
is knovvm only in a general way. Western 
Czechoslovakia was a densely populated area 
in 1945 At present some areas, especially 
small rural market towns, are semideserted 
The Czech areas in Bohemia have the West- 
ern European demographic pattern of low 
birth rate and low death rate Although re- 
cent figures are unavailable, there is no rea- 
son to assume a radical change in this pat- 
tern. On the other hand, the eastern part 
of the republic has a high birth rate and, 
despite a high rate of mortality and relatively 
sparse settlement as yet, is rapidly growing 
in population. This situation is one of the 
underlying causes of the tension between 
Czechs and Slovaks. 

Minortty Problems — Until 1945 Czecho- 
slovakia, in addition to the Czech-Slovak ten- 
sion, was harassed by a number of minority 
problems. The expulsion of the Germans 
al<Hig the western fringes and the cession to 
the USSR of Podkarpatska Rus, with its mix- 
ture of Ukrainian-Magyar-Jewish-Rumanian 
po|»ilation, have eliminated most of these 
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problems. The Magyar settlements in south- 
ern Slovakia apparently no longer exist, since 
many Magyars were exchanged for Slovaks 
formerly living in Hungary and others were 
r€ssettled in the west. 

A Polish minority formerly existed in 
Czechoslovakian Silesia, a small, but densely 
populated and economically important re- 
gion of the country. In the peace settlement 
of 1919 the city of Teschen was divided be- 
tween Poland and Czechoslovakia. In 1938 
the Poles again occupied this entire area but 
had to mthdraw from the Czech sector under 
USSR pressure at the end of World War II 
Poland, however, received the German- 
speaking area of Klodzko (Glatz) m German 
Silesia, to which the Czechs had well- 
founded claims, since it lay within the up- 
land perimeter of Bohemia. 

TRANSITION TO A "PEOPLE'S 
DEMOCRACY" 

The coup detat of February, 1948, con- 
verted Czechoslovakia into a satellite peo- 
ple’s republic and ended its brief existence 
as a Western democracy. In effect, this 
transformation thrust Soviet power into the 
center of Europe, The shift in the balance 
of power was one of major proportions, for, 
as was said earlier, Czechoslovakia is, of all 
the satellites, the most highly industrialized 
and best developed. For half a century 
Czechmlovakia has had a proportionately 
large working class. At the end of the 
nineteenth caatury, this class was largely 
inffuaatial hi the Social-Democratic Party 
and in oilier parties that united socialistic 
ideas with natkmalism. In time the social- 


democratic parties adopted an evolutionary 
outlook and became more democratic and 
less Marxian. Nonetheless, events in 1948 
swept the moderates out of office. 

Several factors strengthened the cause of 
Communism. Reaction against German oc- 
cupation and oppression between 1939 and 

1945 had led to a radicalization of large num- 
bers of workers, who thus became more recep- 
tive to Communist propaganda. The memory 
of Munich, at which France and Great Brit- 
ain had sacrificed Czechoslovakia to Hitler, 
made a Western orientation very unpopular. 
Communist party members and sympa- 
thizers, therefore, composed a sizable propor- 
tion of the population, at the election in 

1946 the Communists had thirty-eight per 
cent of the votes. With the Red Army near 
its frontiers, the republic looked to Moscow 
for its security. As reconstruction pro- 
gressed, the Communist hold over the masses 
seemed threatened, but the Communists still 
had a large popular backing in the nation. 
In no other country had the Communist 
revolution such solid working-class support 
as here. 

Although the advent to power of the Com- 
munist party marked an orientation toward 
the Communist orbit, the effect of the change 
upon the nations well-bemg is difficult to 
assess. Division of large estates formerly 
owned by Germans and Magyars could not 
take place, for large estates had already 
been liquidated prior to 1948. But far more 
effective steps were taken in the abolition of 
all provinces in favor of new administrative 
units and the carrying through of a program 
of collectivization in industry, commerce, 
and banking. 


HUNGARY 

lOCATKJN AND BOUNDAMES Stoce 19p, ®ospt dur- 

ing Wtnia War H, Himgary has hem con- 
Kn^^ary is one erf the smaBer cemntries of lined to the dps® pkins in the c^ter of the 
wth an area to that erf Bai^. This area is toe one 
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which in the ninth centun^ attracted the 
nomadic Magyai horsemen and from which 
they raided far to the west, north, and south. 
Later the\ became sedentary’ Although 
they extended their immediate rule up to tlie 
summits of the Carpathians, the traditional 
Magyar settlement area remained the open 
plain, on which trees are rare and which is in 
some parts true steppe (puszta) countr}'. 
The mountain rim and, in periods of ex- 
pansion, the foreland as w^ell served as 
natural walls against invaders up to and 
includmg ^^"orld \^’a^ I. The collapse of 
the Central Powers in October, 1918, meant 
the loss of this protective barrier, for both 
Czechoslovakia and Rumania extended their 
respective territories by crossing the moun- 
tains into the Hungarian Plains In 1945 
the cession of Ruthema from Czechoslovakia 
to the Soviet Ukrame placed the USSR 
power across the Carpathians and on the 
borders of Hungary (see map on this page). 


HUNGARY PAST and present 



Only two broad natural avenues lead mto 
the Hungarian Plains. From the w'est is 
the Vienna Gate, route of the Crusaders and 
of German armies — ^whether they came to 
help defend Hungary or to besiege it From 
the Aegean Sea easy passes lead northward 
through the Morava Valley. The Turkish 
invasion followed this route, and from this 
direction modem Yugoslavia has expanded 
mto the plain. Yugoslavia has incorporated 
also the Croatian country, which in hkxeb car 
less pronounced dependence had been an 


annex to Hungarv since the eiev enth century. 
It was through Croatia that Hungarv* in the 
past had a corridor across the Diiianc Moun- 
tains to the Adriatic Sea, the loss in 1919, of 
this access to the Adriatic has enhanced the 
value of the Danubian route to the Black 
Sea, The Danube waterww was never of 
great economic importance because of the 
difficulties of accessibility, the undeveloped 
economies of most of the areas about the 
Black Sea shores, and the political frag- 
mentation of the Danube Basin. Also, the 
gorge of the Iron Gate, where the Danube 
passes between the Carpathians and the 
Balkans, has always been a serious obstacle 
to river traffic Now, perhaps, the Danube 
will become an important transportation link 
between the USSR and Hungary, because of 
economic development within the Soviet bloc 
and closer political unity in the areas served 
by the lower portions of this riv’er. 

ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 

As a satellite state, Hungary’s economy is 
closely tied to the Soviet orbit. Like Poland 
and Czechoslovakia, it had a five-year plan 
from 1950 to 1954, in which industnalization 
was a chief objective However, Hungary, 
because of relief and climate, is best suited 
to farming and pastoral pursuits. Specifi- 
cally, wheat growing and extensive cattle 
raismg have proved to be optimal activities 
in the natural grasslands of the broad Hun- 
garian lowland drained by the Danube 
and its tributaries. Mineral resources are 
limited, although there are some deposits of 
coal, iron, and bauxite. Occasional forested 
hills nse above the plain and, together with 
riverine forests, provide a modest supply of 
timber. Nonetheless, in such an environ- 
ment any strong development of mdustcy is 
extremely difficult to achdeve. 

Bubal and Urban Changes — ^Attention has 
been giv©a to rural Hungaiy. In 1945 there 
were land reforms in whlc^ landed estates 
w«:e divided to give land to an additional 
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twenty-five per cent of the nation^s farmers. 
But such a ^vision meant that sixty-five per 
cent of the total farming area became re- 
stricted to holdings of ten acres or less, not 
generally eflGlcient as economic units. The 
problem of agrarian overpopulation has been 
aggravated because the Soviet attempt at 
industrial expansion has so far failed to 
absorb surplus farm workers. The typical 
Communist program of collectivism has not 
progressed rapidly because of the strength 
of the peasant farmers, and in 1953 there was 
an easing up in the formation of collectives. 

In the cities, especially m Budapest, an 
effort was made by the Communists to 
facihtate mdustry by providing space for the 
workers at the expense of former oflBcials, 
merchants, aristocrats, owners of factories, 
and other nonlaboring classes, thousands of 
whom were deported to remote villages. 
In the commercial field, Hungarian-Soviet 
companies were created for the management 
of shippmg on the Hungarian rivers and for 
the exploitation of oil and bauxite. Over-all 
plans tend to be those of the USSR, who 
control the supply of heavy equipment and 
tools. Nevertheless, it has sometimes been 
necessary to make certain concessions to 
Hungarian interests in order to make the 
satellite policy more palatable. 

Transportation — ^Transportation in Hun- 
gary revolves around Budapest (population, 
1,500,000),® capital and major center of the 
country in all respects; no other Hungarian 
city can claim more than about one tenth as 
many people. Railroad and road systems 
converge upon Budapest, although they fit 
into the larger pattern of transportation in 
Central Europe. As a part of the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire prior to and during 
World War I, the Hungarian lowlands served 
as the hinterland to Budapest, but they 


s Buda, an eld, historic city, Is on the right bank 
^ the Pannbe, the new Pest, m die Budapest 
one of the few places , wh^ Imdg^ cross die 
Baaitbe. 


formed only one of the regions within a 
larger national economy. Thus, smce no 
new rail hnes have been bmlt since 1917, the 
railroad pattern ia Hungary often does not 
conform with national boimdaries. For ex- 
ample, in the southern part of the country 
there is a tendency for rail hnes to focus on 
Belgrade and Zagreb in Yugoslavia, as well 
as on Budapest. 

Like Czechoslovakia, the Hungarian na- 
tion has no seacoast, but in inland transporta- 
tion facilities it is more fortunate. Both the 
Danube and Tisza rivers provide excellent 
north-south stretches of navigable water, and 
at present a canal is being constructed from 
Szolnok to just south of Budapest to con- 
nect the two rivers. Air traflBc in Hungary 
more or less duplicates the patterns m Poland 
and Czechoslovakia. Budapest is the center 
of both international Imes (schedules to 
Prague, Warsaw, Kiev, Belgrade, and 
Vienna) and domestic lines (schedules to 
Debrecen, Szeged, Szombathely). 

HU/AAN PROBLEMS 

Population — During the past turbulent cen- 
tury, Hungaiy has experienced a rapid 
change m the composition of its population. 
In the mid-1850^s probably not more than 
one third of its population was Magyar; by 
the time of World War I this percentage had 
increased to about half. The growth m 
Magyar population was aided by Magyariza- 
tion of minorities, that is, minority groups 
were denied, in large part, their own schools, 
and greater opportunities for advancement 
within the nation were held out to them by 
the government if they would adopt the cul- 
ture and customs of the Magyar people. 

The collapse and territorid losses of 1918 
left Hungary a Magyar national state, but 
significant minorities still survived. Sface 
World War 11 most of these minorities liave 
disappeared; Germans by expulsion and 
Slovaks and southern Slavs by exchange. 
Ibe Jews, largely Magyarized before World 
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War II, had been decimated by Nazi slaugh- 
ter. Although Hungary has become m- 
creasmgly Magyar, there are still many 
Magyars left outside Hungar)^ — ^the largest 
number in Rumania, and smaller groups in 
all neighbormg countries in those areas 
which belonged formerly to Hungary 
Whatever then true numbers, they are still 
a potential basis for irredentist claims. 
Whether Soviet policy will only divert at- 
tention temporarily from territorial claims 
or will succeed in fusmg the masses of aU 
these countries mto an ideological unit can- 
not be foreseen. 

Magyarization versus PAN-SLA\nsM — ^The 
Magyars speak an Asiatic language to which 
Finnish and Estonian are similarly related. 
This language is, however, the only feature 
reminiscent of the Asiatic origm of the Mag- 
yar people. Intermarriage with neighbors, 
absorption of subject peoples, and foreign 
ruling groups have left the Magyars a type 
hardly distmguishable from those of neigh- 
boring nations. The consciousness of a dif- 
ferent origin, history, and civilization was, 
however, very vivid at least until the victory 
of the Communists When the Magyars set- 
tled in their present home, they split the 
southern Slavs from the northern ones. To- 
gether with the Austrian Germans and the 
Rumanians, a non-Slavic zone extended 
across the entire Slavic Eastern Europe. 
Hungary occupies its crucial center. After 
the emergence of Pan-Slavism, the Magyars 
felt called upon to perform a historical mis- 
sion in keeping these two parts of the Slavic 
world apart. Now, for the first time, the 
situation seems thoroughly changed. The 
Yugoslavs stand apart from the Slavic 
brotherhood and Hungary has itself become 
a member of the Soviet bloc. Russian is 
taught in Hungarian schools, and everything 
Russian is regarded officially as worthy of 
imitation. 

Religion — The Communist government had 
a difficult struggle with the Githolic CBmrdL 


Though officially the majorit) of the popula- 
tion belongs to this church, it commands 
strong loyalty only among peasants, ar- 
tisans, and the Catholic part of the former 
aristocracy. The workers were mostly luke- 
warm or even hostile to the clergy. Never- 
theless, the Communists had to close monas- 
teries and nunneries and try the single Hun- 
garian cardinal in court before they could 
feel reasonably safe from Catholic influ- 
ence. They had an easier task in achiev- 
ing influence m the Reformed Church, the 
faith of a numerous mmority with strong 
nationalistic leanings. 

Social Evolution — In Hungary nobles and 
large landowners were able to retain their 
estates longer than in any other European 
country. The Bela Kun revolt in 1919, 
briefly successful as a Bolshevik revolution, 
was quickly followed by a return to the 
status quo,^ In the years following this 
revolution, however, even the reactionary 
Hungarian regime had to agree to a land- 
reform program. Land taken from the large 
estates was divided into such small plots 
that the new owners were forced to work 
on the large estates for their livelihood. The 
old aristocracy and the Catholic Church, 
which had owned immense estates from 
feudal times, remained the ruling gtoup. 
Hungary continued as a kingdom, but in 
place of a king a member of the nobility be- 
came regent 

Between the poor peasants and the estate 
owners there developed a middle class of in- 
dependent fanners, merchants, industrialists, 
professional people, and lower officials, 
which, although small in number, slowly 
acquired increasing importance. Many of 
this middle-class group were Jews, whose 
number was cut approximately in half to- 
ward the dose of World War II, when the 


«Tbe Novembeir uprisiag iwjfe Km\ ndilcss 
direcfioa led to tibe creatkm of a Soviet bixt 

a oDfimienrevoIuticKi ia March, 1920, ended the work- 
ers^ aid Horfhy m a regent 
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Nazis, through a group of quislings, intro- 
duced their methods of mass murder; also 
m this group, among the independent farm- 
ers, were many Germans, who, however, 
were expelled at the end of the war. It was 
inevitable that the old aristocracy would lose 
its economic basis at the end of World War 

II. Thus, only small groups remained in a 
position to withstand the Commimist pres- 
sure during the early postwar years. It is 
surprising that the coalition of the inde- 
pendent peasants, the clergy, and the small 
Social Democratic party was able to delay 
the complete Communist victory so long. 
Only m 1949 did Hungary become a people’s 
republic and pattern its government on the 
model of a proletarian dictatorship. The 
hard core of the Communist party has domi- 
nated the government through its control 


of trade unions and influence over the small 
peasant landholders’ party. 

Resurgence of Nationalism — ^Despite the 
stamp of Communist dictatorship in Hun- 
gary, the flame of nationalism apparently is 
far from extinguished. Following the up- 
rismg in Poland m the wake of the Soviet 
"moderation" policy, Hungary launched a 
nation-wide revolt in 1956 to overthrow 
Communism within and to expel Soviet 
troops from its territory. Since the new re- 
gime called for an end to Soviet domination 
and introduction of free elections and full 
independence, the Soviet leaders ruthlessly 
suppressed the revolt with Red Army troops 
and tanks. Even so, the USSR was inclined 
to favor a “national Communist” govern- 
ment provided it remained within the pale 
of the Warsaw military alliance system. 


Study Questions 


1. Which languages are principally spoken m 
the area discussed in this chapter and in 
each case to which group of languages do 
they belong? 

2. What IS the justification for the terms 
"shatter belt” and "crush zone”? 

3. By what means did the landlocked nations 
of eastern Central Europe try to win access 
to the sea? 

4. By what means are these three nations — 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary — bound to 
the Soviet Union? 

5. What are the advantages of an eastern orien- 
tation for the industries of these three na- 
tions? 

6. For what reason is the adherence to the 
Catholic Church associated with a Western 
orientation? 


7. What is the importance of Upper Silesia 
within Poland? 

8. Why has the southern boundary of Poland 
been more stable than the other boimdanes? 

9. What is the importance of the large rivers 
for Poland? 

10. How IS the tension between Czechs and 
Slovaks to be explained? 

11. What are the reasons for the low cultural 
level of Slovakia? 

12. What is the peculiar importance of Czecho- 
slovakia for the Communist bloc? 

13. Why can Hungary be called the Danubian 
nation par excellence? 

14. Why are the present boundanes of Hungary 
unsatirfactory? 

15. How did Hungary become a national polit- 
ical entity? 



CHAPTER TWENTY-FOUR 


The Balkan States 


The geopohtical significance and character of 
the Balkan area may be seen in the applica- 
tion to it of such terms as 'The Powder Keg 
of Europe,” “The Cockpit of Europe,” and 
“The Gateway to Europe,” and feom the 
consideration of the term “Balkanization” as 
synonymous with political fragmentation and 
disunity. No finer examples of the applica- 
tion and consequences of a number of prin- 
ciples in political geography can be found 
than in the physical and human checkerboard 
known as the Balkan Peninsula. 

Geographically defined, the Balkan Penin- 
sula is that part of Europe extending from 
the head of the Adriatic Sea southeastward 
around Greece and then through the Dar- 
danelles and Bosporus approximately to the 
mouth of the Dni^iter Biver. The nt^em 
boundary of the Balkans, them^ indefinite, 
is commcmly ihtezpreted as the nocthem 
frontims of Tugc^lavia and B um a n ia. Thus 
the BaJkan countries are genesnOy cem- 
sidared to ^ Yugaskvia, Bul^tia, Bimmsia, 
Anemia, and Greece (see map cm 

The 030^ part el Tuds^ fykg hi 


Europe is certainly part of the Balkan area 
but is discussed in Chapter 27, “Turkey and 
the Straits.” 

As probably the world s supreme example 
of physical and political disunity, the Bal- 
kan area demands, above all, an analysis 
pointed toward an explanation of the dis- 
unity. No one factor is even primarily re- 
sponsible; only within the complex of the 
interrelated factors is the key to the politico- 
geographical personality of the Balkans to 
be found. I^dform complexify has en- 
couraged ethnic complexity; vall^ routes 
have invited throu^-movements of peoples 
and annies; ethnic mosaics have brought 
cultural conflict; and so on, tihrou^ a score 
of similar interactiems. Broadly speaking, 
toe kises fmr Balkan disunity may be divided 
into two dasses: intamal and external. 

INTERNAL BA^ FOR DISUNITY 

Tfamauu BiUE»— Mest fundamootal ol all 
leatoni for Balkan d&unify is toe pattern of 
(1) toe mountains, whidh have served as 
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barriers to peoples and influences; (2) the 
valleys, which have served as passageways 
and lines of settlement; and (8) the basins, 
which have become centers of economic de- 
velopment, dense settlement, and political 
power. 



With the exception of three main areas — 
the extension of the Hungarian Plain into 
northeastern Yugoslavia and western Ru- 
mania, the Walachian Plain — ^Moldavian Pla- 
teau of Rumania, and the northern plateau of 
Bulgaria — ^the entire Balkan region is dom- 
inated by mountainous topography. Ridges 
from 6,000 to 7,000 feet in elevation are 
characteristio of the entire structural frame- 
work. An ordinary relief map will reveal 
that along the west side of tibe peninsula 
mountaiaous terrain extends from tiie Julian 
Alps in northwestern Yugoslavia through the 
Dinaric AJps to the Pindus of Greece and, in 
fingerlike ridges forming peninsulas, on out 
into the Meditenranean. In Rumania the 
Gaipathians swing soufhwatd and curve er- 
ratically westward through the Transylvanian 
Alps and thm reverse their structure to bend 
^j^;](vard again* as the Balkan Mountains, 


through central Bulgaria. Separating Bul- 
garia and Greece is the rugged Rhodope 
Plateau. Scattered among these dominant 
ranges are scores of less-known mountam 
masses, which complete the ruggedness of 
the area. 

Nestled among the ranges and rugged hills 
are numerous basin areas, many of which are 
quite isolated from one another or from 
other lowlands Such basins have afforded 
intensive economic development, especially 
in agriculture, and many of the major towns 
and cities of the Balkans are centered in 
these basins. More important as areas of 
intensive development, however, are the 
larger plains and plateau areas already 
named and the broader valleys and basms. 
But no one of the basins or of the plains 
areas withm the Balkans proper has been 
endowed with suflBcient size, resources, and 
accessibility to encourage a political de- 
velopment adequate as a strong core area 
for a powerful state. Certainly no core area 
has permitted sufficient development for any 
one state to establish control over the entire 
Balkans and to be able to defy outside in- 
terference. 

Despite the ruggedness of the many moun- 
tain barriers, there are a few natural passage- 
ways through the labyrinthine ranges. 
These routes are a strategic element in Bal- 
kan geography. The Danube Valley itself 
is an inviting route, with the Kazan Gorge 
through the mountains between Yugoslavia 
and Rumania, termmating at the eastern end 
with the Iron Gate.^ Equally important is 
the celebrated Vardar-Morava Corridor, ex- 
tending from the mouth of the Morava (in 
the Danube Valley below Belgrade) over 
tiie divide at Skoplje (the former tJskizb) 
and down the Vardar to its mouth near 
Salonika. Also of importance is the branch 


1 Iron Gate is a gorge on the Danube Biver be- 
tween Rnmania and Yugoslavia. It is two miles long, 
contains rapids, and physiographically separates the 
Hungarian Plain froni the basin of the lower Danube. 
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route from the Morava Valley, extendmg 
from Nis through the Sofia Basin and down 
the Maritsa Valley to Istanbul. In the far 
northwest, Peartree Pass (or Croatian Gate- 
way ) has long been tlie passageway between 
the Po Basin and the Danubian Plains. 
Other less continuous routes are utilized lo- 
cally, but these four passageways have for 
centuries been of significance for through- 
movement of goods, peoples, armies, and 
ideas. They have also attracted avaricious 
outside powers desiring control of the pas- 
sageways, or at least temporary use of them, 
for aggressive purposes. The Berhn-to- 
Baghdad Railroad, for example, at the turn 
of the nmeteenth century crossed the Bal- 
kans, and early in World War II Nazi armies 
swept through the Vardar-Morava Corridor 
to break Greek resistance. 

Human Bases — In addition to these physical 
bases for the disunity of the Balkans, there 
are also human bases, often the two are 
closely related. Foremost and most funda- 
mental is the ethnic complexity — ^the jigsaw 
of languages, kinship sentiments, religions, 
customs, social patterns, and other cultural 
institutions. For hundreds of years before 
the tenth century, difiEerent peoples migrated 
through and into the Balkan area, bringing 
their respective languages and mores. Not 
until the decline of the Ottoman Empire 
approached were the broad outlines of the 
ethnic pattern of the Balkans generally set 
After World War I one of the greatest popu- 
lation exchanges in modem history took 
place between Greece and Turkey. Even 
after World War II, small islands of peoples 
disappeared in exchanges of minorities. 

The situation of the Balkans in the midst 
of the convergence of several strong re- 
ligious influences has produced a mliglous 
complexity consistent wi& the othet csom- 
plex aspects of the area. The pattern con- 
sists of Roman Catholicism in tibe northwi^; 
Greek Orthodox {ddef religi<m of the Bal- 
kans) in southern Yugoslavia, Bumania, Bul- 


garia, and Greece, Moslem m Albania, parts 
of Yugosla\Ta, and scattered areas in Ru- 
mania, Bulgaria, and Greece, and Prot- 
estantism in TransyKania among the small 
remainmg German colony. 

Political Bases — Logically enough, the eth- 
nic and political disunity in the Balkans, in 
conjunction with attempts by outside powers 
to exert control over the area, has brought 
wars and territorial conflicts in rapid suc- 
cession. The perennial Macedonian prob- 
lem,- which flared into active conflict |ust 
after World War II, largely as the result of 
Communist agitation, is just one example of 
the fact that “the powder keg of Europe"" 
has a low igniting temperature. The weak- 
ening of the grip of the Ottoman Empire in 
the Balkans and the gradual establishment of 
successive independent states inevitably 
meant a succession of conflicts among the 
new states for maximum territorial extent 
and political influence. The First Balkan 
War broke out in 1912, with Bulgaria, Serbia, 
and Greece uniting to force out Turkey, 
“the sick man of Europe.” Seven months 
later the topsy-turvy situation in the Balkans 
brought on the Second Balkan War, in 
which Serbia and Greece, joined by Ru- 
mania and Turkey, fought Bulgaria. The 
desires of Balkan countries to work out 
their own problems and to maintain their 
respective national Identities conflicted with 
Austrians attempts to extend its hegemony 
in the Balkans. Serbian resistance in this 
vortex of power conflict brought about the 
assassination of the Archduke Francis Fer- 
dinand at Sarajevo precisely one year after 
the outbreak of the Second Balkan War. 
One month later Austria declared war on 
Serbia, and m the following week Europe 
was aflame with World War L 
The drawing and redrawing of new bound- 
aries in die Balkans as the n^ult of succes- 


* See page 419 for a of the Macedonian 

pmbkm. 
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sive wars has ineYitaWjf produced c£®tm- slavia; the Klageohut Basin, between Austirfa 
uous territorial (^sprites. Hie following and Yugoslavia; parts of the Baranja, Ba^n, 
areas, discussed in some detail in lata: sec- and Banat, among Yugoslavia, Hungary, and 
ticHie, are either in active dispute or have Rumania; the ^stan Hungarian Plain and 
bem in dispute during ^ last few decades Transylvania, between Hungary and Bu- 
ll^ map' on this p£^): Trieste anri the mania; the Buaorina, between Rumania and 
istrto Pminsula, between Itriy and Yugo- the USSR; Bessarabia, between Rumania 
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and the USSR, the Southern Dobruja 
(Dobrogea), between Rumania and Bul- 
garia; Thrace, among Bulgaria, Greece, and 
Turkey, with the Thracian coast of Greece 
especially desired by Bulgaria, Macedonia, 
among Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, and Greece; 
the Northern Epirus (Ipiros), or southern 
Albania, between Greece and Albania, the 
tiny island of Saseno, between Italy and 
Albania; the Dalmatian coastal town of Zara 
(Zadar) and several coastal islands, between 
Yugoslavia and Italy, and the Dodecanese 
Islands, among Turkey, Italy, and Greece. 

As might also be expected, such disunity 
has had an impact on the economic develop- 
ment of the Balkans. Despite at least a 
modest wealth in mineral resources, the over- 
whelmingly dommant economic activity in 
all the Balkan countries is agriculture, and 
even that, m many areas and in many re- 
spects, is in a retarded state. Trade among 
the Balkan countries and with outside areas 
has suJffered because of suspicion of one an- 
other and lack of proper transportation fa- 
cilities through the rugged landscape and 
disputed areas. 

EXTERNAL BASES FOR DISUNITY 

The internal bases for disunity in the Balkans 
are closely related to powerful influences 
from the outside. In many cases the actual 
key to turmoil in the Balkans is found in the 
clashing interests of powers outside the Bal- 
kan Peninsula. In such respects the cross- 


roads nature of the Balkans is of major signifi- 
cance. The Balkans are, along w ith Anatolia, 
a strong link between the Middle East — with 
its connections with Africa and southern 
Asia — and Europe. At every hand in the 
Balkans the minghng of European and 
Asiatic peoples and cultures can be seen. 

An over-all sur\'ey of the relative location 
of the Balkans with respect to political in- 
fluences reveals that, especially from a his- 
torical perspective, the peninsula is ringed 
with states whose political interests focus on 
the intermediate Balkan Peninsula: Italy to 
the west, Austria and Germany to the north- 
west, Hungary to the north, Russia to the 
northeast, and Turkey to the southeast 
During the centuries of Turkish rule, the 
Balkan area was systematically plundered 
and oppressed to such an extent that eco- 
nomically and culturally, as well as po- 
litically, it is only now beginning to emerge 
from the effects of the ordeal. Outside 
powers that have exerted strong influence in 
the Balkans include others not located in the 
Balkan periphery: Britain, with her interest 
in the welfare of the eastern Mediterranean 
and the Straits as well as in a European 
balance of power, has long concerned itself 
in Balkan affairs; to a lesser extent France 
also has played a role in the Balkans, es- 
pecially in Rumania; * and in recent decades 
the United States has become increasingly 
watchful of Balkan developments, especially 
through its economic and military aid to 
Greece and Yugoslavia. 


YUGOSUVIA 


Yugoslavia lypifies many chmcteristics that 
are Balkan: it has ^eat ethnic diversity, has 
h^ beset with political turmoil, has many 
areas isolated him other region^ and hi^ 
he^ , since World War H, a Sovtot 
satellite and a strpxg of SwM: 


ccmtrol The term TTitoism"* has come to 
be a sjmbol of national Ctoi3amunisim 


» Between the wars Wmxsm showed conriderable 
lalemi la Btmumla as a pmdkm dE Danube 
and as a iink in its littb Euteute alliance 
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LAND 

The three geographical factors of location, 
size, and shape make Yugoslavia a transition 
land between Central Europe and extreme 
southeastern Europe, with all that the term 
implies. These same three factors make 
Yugoslavia the only Balkan state sharmg 
common boundaries with all other Balkan 
nations. In addition to these four neigh- 
bors, Yugoslavia also borders on Hungary, 
Austria, and Italy, and with all seven coun- 
tries it has had traditionally strained rela- 
tions. The Adriatic coastal zone is narrow 
and is virtually cut ofE from the interior by 
the formidable terrain, Yugoslavia is, there- 
fore, essentially an interior state. As the 
largest (99,181 square miles) of the Balkan 
countries, Yugoslavia would seem to possess 
an adequate base for a viable nation, es- 
pecially in view of its resources. 

As has been shown to be true of the Bal- 
kans in general, the landforms of Yugoslavia 
have profound political implications. The 
only extensive plains areas are in the north- 
east. They are the relatively broad valley of 
the Sava Wver; the Danubian Plains, com- 
prising parts of the Baranja west of the 
Danube; Backa, between tlie Danube and 
Tisza; and Banat, east of the Tisza. These 
plains and the adjacent areas to the west 
are the granary of Yugoslavia and are the 
most densely populated parts of the country. 
Along the Adriatic coast, mountains rise 
precipitously from the highly irregular shore 
and extend inland as a cavernous and pitted 
limestone plateau (Karst). Settlement and 
agriculture are possible only in the large 
structural and solution basins known as 
polja (sing.; polfe). The few roads and rail 
lines crossing the Karst to connect the coast 
and the interior follow serpentine routes 
and cannot be used for fast traffic. Thus 
th© coast and the hinterland are poorly, in- 
tegrate. Throughout coittal and southern 
Yugr^tavia are heterogeneous mountain lands 
of riigge character. 


East-west routes through the rough ter- 
rain are virtually lacking; but the Vardar- 
Morava furrow, mentioned earlier, forms an 
excellent north-south passage from the Dan- 
ube Valley to the Aegean coast, and from Nis 
on the middle Morava the Orient Express 
line to Istanbul extends southeastward. 
Thus Yugoslavia has complete control over 
strategic parts of all three of the great routes 
through die Balkans, and Belgrade and Ni§ 
are rail junctions of great significance (see 
map on this page). 



Only a few miles away from these through 
routes, the mountains shelter isolated settle- 
ments in which dwell peoples fiercely inde- 
pendent in philosophy, many of whom were 
driven into Isolation by invaders. The 
mountains have thus served as retreats from 
which the people have later emerged to re- 
assert their control over the land they left 
Such was the «m$e during World War II, 
when Yugc^lavs, retreated into the moim- 
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tains before the advancing Germans, who 
were then unable to conquer them m the 
rugged fastnesses. 

Except for the petroleum resources of Ru- 
mama, the mineral w'ealth of Yugoslavia is 
greater than that of any other Balkan coun- 
try. Among the unusually varied resources, 
however, most of the deposits are relatively 
small in quantity, a fact that inhibits com- 
mercial exploitation. Even so, there are 
enough minerals to encourage the Yugoslav 
determination to broaden the countr)^ s eco- 
nomic base by utihzing domestic ores for at 
least a modest industry. Copper ore is a 
principal asset, with famous mines located 
at Bor, southeast of Belgrade. There is ap- 
preciable production of lead and zinc; and 
manganese, antimony, and chromium are 
mined in suflBcient quantities for sizable ex- 
ports. With the acquisition of Istria after 
World War II, Yugoslavia gained the Idrija 
mercury deposits, which are among the 
world s best. Yugoslavia is one of Europe s 
leading producers of bauxite. In mineral 
fuels, however, the country is deficient, 
albeit there is limited production of both 
petroleum (in central Croatia) and low- 
grade coal. The shortage of coking coal 
retards utilization of the scattered iron-ore 
deposits that do exist, although improved 
transportation facilities would make the bet- 
ter deposits more accessible for large-scale 
exploitation. 

PEOPLE 

With a population of more than 17,000,000, 
Yugoslavia has a shghtly larger number of 
inhabitants than has Rumania, the second 
most populous Balkan country. 

The most significant human aspect of the 
countrys political geography is the ethnic 
complexity, the jigsaw of differmt linguistic- 
cultural groups. The very name given the 
state for the first decade following World 
War I---Kingdoiii of the Serbs, Croalte, and 
Slov^es— reveals tte exfetenoe tte Riree 


dominant groups even as to the order in 
which they rank numerically There are in 
addition, however, minorities that complicate 
the ethnic pattern still more: Magyars (Hun- 
garians) m the northeast, Rumanians in the 
Banat and the Timok valleys m the east, 
Bulgarians in the southeast, the controversial 
Macedonians in the south, Vlachs (a Ru- 
manian shepherd people) in the southern 
mountains, Albanians in the south and south- 
west, and a few Turks, Jews, Germans, and 
Italians, although many Germans and Ital- 
ians were expelled after World W’^ar IL 
Furthermore, the Serbs include such sub- 
sidiary groups as the Bosnians, Herce- 
govinans, and Montenegrins, w^ho, although 
Serbian in language and culture, have long 
felt a sense of apartness because of their 
different historical experiences and associa- 
tions. 

Obviously, such linguistic-cultural dif- 
ferences, in conjunction with different his- 
torical-cultural ii^uences, and in addition to 
resentment against the aggressiveness of the 
Serbs, result in centrifugal political forces, as 
is often the case in a multinational state. 
After 1945 the new government attempted 
to meet the challenge through federation. 

POUTICAl DEVELOPMENT 

As is true in varying degrees in all the Balkan 
states, the recency of the formation of the 
state naturally influences politico-geographi- 
cal developments in Yugoslavia. Created 
only in 1918, Yugoslavia was designed to 
incorporate the South Slavic peoples residing 
In the pre- World War 1 kingdoms of Serbia 
(under Ottoman rule before 1878) and 
Montenegro and the former Austro-Hungar- 
ian imp^al provinces of Croatia, Slavonia, 
Bcisnia-Harcegovma, and Dalmatia, and to 
include parts of Styria, Camiola, the Ba- 
ranja, BaSka, and Banat The separatist 
feehngs of the three primary groups in- 
tsmsed untfi, in 1929, foe king impatiently 
retained foe state Yugoslavia, TLand of foe 
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South Slavs/’ The decade of the 1930 s was 
a succession of political crises because of 
Serb-Croat dissensions and other disruptive 
factors. In 1941 the shaky state was qmcHy 
overrun by the Nazis and by mid-1941 di- 
vided in part into the puppet states of Serbia, 
Croatia, and Montenegro and partly dis- 
tributed among Italy, Hungary, and Bul- 
garia. Yugoslav guerrillas withdrew to the 
mountains and harassed the Germans to good 
effect. 

But then the old group hatreds flared anew 
and were reinforced by struggles among the 
ethmcally complicated right, center, and 
left political philosophies. At times there 
was more fighting among the various groups 
within the Yugoslav guerrillas than between 
the guerrillas and the Germans. Most bit- 
ter was the struggle between Mikhailovich, 
leader of the chetniks, and Tito, leader of 
the Communist partisans. At the end of 
the war Tito emerged as the strong man of 
Yugoslavia, and by the end of 1945 he had 
abolished the monarchy and set up a Com- 
munist state in full collaboration with the 
USSR. 

Federal Form of Government — ^The trend 
toward federation evident before the war 
and the absolute necessity of finding some 
solution for the internecine conflicts pro- 
duced a federal form of government, re- 
flected in the state’s new name: The Federal 
Peoples Republic of Yugoslavia. Six ''re- 
publics” were set up, corresponding ap- 
proximately to the areas occupied by the 
major ethiiic groups (names in parentheses 
are the respective capitals): Serbia (Bel- 
grade), Croatia (Zagreb), Slovenia (Lju- 
bljana), Bosnia and Hercegovina (Sara- 
jevo), Macedmna (Skoplje), and Monte- 
negro. (Titograd). 

Despite Tito s defection from the Comin- 
form in 1948 and his searving of notice that 
had no intention of feN^g dcwiainated fay 
j&e Soviet Russians, Commnnfet prindples 
still foflo^ed ^oug^bout tike govern- 


ment and the economy. Thus “Titoism” is 
the prime example of national Communism. 
It is significant that Soviet Commumst prin- 
ciples were modified or even violated to 
take into account local conditions. In form, 
the government is republican, with a con- 
stitution and a bicameral parliament, but 
the Communist party monopolizes the real 
political power by holding all key posts. 

Religious Groupings — ^The religious group- 
ings in Yugoslavia are another reflection of 
the influences that have affected the country 
and are another disruptive factor in the 
country’s political unity. The Eastern, or 
Orthodox, rites entered from the southeast 
during the time of the Byzantine Empire. 
Orthodox influences were followed by Mos- 
lem influences after the fifteenth century, 
with the onslaught of the Ottoman Turks. 
From the northwest came Roman CathoHc 
influences, especially in those areas dom- 
inated by the Austro-Hungarian Empire. 
As a result, today Yugoslavia is fifty per cent 
Orthodox, thirty-seven per cent Roman 
Catholic, and twelve per cent Moslem. The 
true significance of the percentages, how- 
ever, lies in the fact that the Roman 
Catholics are concentrated among the Slo- 
venes and Croats; the Moslems, among the 
Bosnians, Albanians, and some of the Serbs, 
and the Orthodox, among the remaining 
Serbs. Thus religious differences intensify 
ethnic differences. 

ECONOMY 

The national economy of Yugoslavia may be 
generally described as relatively retarded. 
Seventy per cent of fhe population are en- 
gaged in agriculture, pressure of rural popu- 
lation, lack of investment capital and training 
of farmers, and reluctance on the part cl 
agricultural producers to change from their 
outmocjed tecimiques of land utilization re- 
sult in the over-all low level of agricultural 
activily and production* About one third of 
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the arable lands is farmed collectively; ex- 
cept m Macedonia private farmers continue 
in the upland areas, where large-scale agri- 
cultural practices are not feasible. 

Other phases of the economy are on an 
even lower level than agnculture and play 
a minor role in the national economy. How- 
ever, Yugoslavia is attempting systematically 
to diversify its economy and to utilize do- 
mestically more of the raw materials it pro- 
duces. Some improvements have been 
made, but achievement of a balanced econ- 
omy in Yugoslavia is a long-term endeavor. 

TERRITORIAL PROBLEMS 

The several territorial disputes in which 
Yugoslavia has been involved with neighbor- 
ing countries tend to upset any movement 
toward equilibrium m the Balkans. 

Trieste — Until its settlement in October, 
1954, the most important dispute was that 
over Trieste (see map on this page). The 
key elements in this Italo-Yugoslav dispute 
over Trieste were (1) the fact that Trieste 
is the best port with the best connections 
with the hinterland not only for much of 
Yugoslavia but also for a substantial portion 
of the middle Danube Basin, as well as for 
part of northern Italy; and (2) that, whereas 
Yugoslavia was given the former Austrian 
province of Camiola (Slovenia) after World 
War I, the western half was detached and 
given to Italy. The interior of the Istrian 
Peninsula is inhabited primarily by Croats 
and Slovenes, but the west coast and the city 
of Trieste are— were— primarily Italian- 
occupied, although the populations are in- 
termixed in many localities* 

After World War H, the Allies and the 
USSR agreed that the former enemy country 
of Italy should surrender virtually all <rf her 
gains of 1919 In the Istrian area to Yugo- 
slavia, including the islands Cfeerso (Cfe) 
and Lusssino (Lc^inj) wert of Islr^ the 
Dalmatian the island 


of Lagosta. The disposition of the city of 
Trieste and the surrounding zone was such 
a troublesome problem that the area was 
set up as the Free Territory of Trieste and 
put under official UN control, rather than 
under the control of either Italy or Yugo- 
slavia. Yugoslav forces later occupied fiie 
southern part (Zone B) of the Free Ter- 



ritory, but United States and British forces 
remained in Trieste itself and in the sur- 
rounding area (Zone A) to protect it against 
a Yugoslav coup. The 19M London agree- 
ment assigned Zone A, minus a tiny strip of 
territmy, to Italy, and Zone B to Yugoslavia.^ 
So ended that phase of the Trieste prob- 
lem. 


^The accord terminated mffitaxy governments in 
Zones A and B, provided for a free port at Trieste, 
and contained provismn for the protectiOB of minon- 
ties in the respective areas. 
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Macedonia — ^Probably the second most sig- 
nificant territorial dispute in which Yugo- 
slavia has been concerned is that regarding 
Macedonia, an indefinitely delineated po- 
litical region located primanly m southern 
Yugoslavia and the adjoining parts of Bul- 
garia and Greece. The essence of the Mace- 
donian problem is likewise twofold: (1) the 
ethnic affinities of the Macedonians and (2) 
control over the strategic Vardar Valley. 
There is httle disagreement that the Mace- 
donians are Slavic, although the biological 
and ethnic mixture is a complex one Bul- 
garia particularly claims special rights in 
Macedonia, mamtammg that the Macedo- 
mans are Bulgars. 

The Klagenfurt Basin — third dispute 
concerns the Klagenfurt Basin in the Aus- 
trian province of Carinthia, a region claimed 
by Yugoslavia after each world war on the 
ground that thousands of Slovenes had 
crossed the Karawanen Range and settled in 
the valley of the Drava around Klagenfurt. 
After World War I a plebiscite was held in 
part of Carinthia to determine the vdshes of 
the inhabitants, and, despite the large num- 
ber of Slovenes, the vote was in favor of the 
areas remaming with Austria. Yugoslav 
claims after World War II have received no 
serious support. 

POUTICAL PAHERNS 

Disuniting geopolitical factors are found at 
nearly every turn in Yugoslavia: landforms 
divide large regions from one another, and 


basin is separated from basin, the ethnic 
pattern is the most complex to be found m 
all the countries of Europe, except the Soviet 
Union, and the groups are antagonistic to 
one another; some peoples in various border 
zones are antinational and harbor strong 
sentiments toward neighboring nations, re- 
ligious conflicts add to the confusion. No 
one core area holds the loyalty of the peo- 
ple, rather, there are many core areas cen- 
tered in the areas occupied by the different 
peoples. The capital, Belgrade, with a haff 
million people, is the traditional and present 
capital of Serbia. Located at the confluence 
of the Sava and the Danube, it occupies an 
eccentric and exposed position to the north 
and east, however, no other Yugoslav city 
has Belgrade's advantages. 

Why, then, does Yugoslavia survive and 
retam territorial mtegrity? Several facts 
help answer that question. The South Slavs 
fiercely desire their own state, separate from 
the non-Slavic nations around them, and the 
Yugoslavs have long disliked the Bulgars, 
despite the linguistic kinship between them, 
thus their salvation lies in maintaining their 
own state. The strongest South Slav group, 
the Serbs, have brought to realization their old 
dream of a Greater Serbia. In both world 
wars, most of Yugoslavia’s peoples were on 
the winning side. The state’s territorial and 
resource bases are adequate. Federation 
has relieved many internal tensions. With a 
tacit guarantee of independence from the 
Western Allies, Yugoslavia, with a sizable 
army, looks forward not only to survival but 
also to a continumg progress. 


BULGARIA 


LAW, PEOPLE, AND ECONOMY 

In contrast to Yugoslavia, Bulgaria is the 
(42,796 square mflfes) of the major 
Bafican countries; only Albania is stiU smaller. 


Bulgaria also has a considerable degree of 
ethnic and reli^ous uniformity; it was an 
empire a thousand years ago; it has ag- 
gressively but frustratedly attempted to in- 
corporate surrounding lands witto its fron- 
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tiers, it is still a Soviet satellite. Despite 
their Asiatic biological origins, the Bulgars 
are, like the Yugoslavs, South Slaves in lan- 
guage and customs. 

Because of its landforms, Bulgana, located 
astride the east-west Balkan Mountains, is a 
typical example of an a chetal state. It is 
remarkable that, despite the a cheval char- 
acter of the state and the numerous sharp 
regional divisions, there is a high degree of 
political unity among the parts of the coun- 
try. Most thwarting m its barrier influence 
on Bulgarian e.xpansion is the Rhodope Pla- 
teau in the south Had this highland not 
existed, it is logical to assume that Bulgars 
would have settled the Aegean coast, and 
that Bulgaria w^ould now have direct access 
to the Mediterranean. The Rumehan Basm 
has proved to be an important Bulgarian 
asset, smce through it passes the great trunk 
hne of the Orient Express, already men- 
tioned in the section of Yugoslavia, extending 
from Nis through Sofia and Plovdiv to 
Istanbul. 

In total population (7,810,000), as in ter- 
ritorial extent, Bulgaria exceeds only Albania 
among the Balkan countries, although the 
population of Greece is but slightly larger. 
In view of the physical nature and limited 
assets of the country, the density of 171 per- 
sons per square mile is quite high, resulting 
in considerable poverty among the predomi- 
nantly agricultural population. 

Bulgars constitute approximately ninety 
per cent of the population, the largest minor- 
ity group being Turks. Between the wars 
Bulgaria permitted voluntary emigration of 
the Turks; since 1945 she has resorted to 
forced emigration and thereby further re- 
duced the number of Turks in the country. 
The only other ethnic complexity is intro- 
duced by a few thousand Rumanians and 
by the Macedonians in the southwest; as has 
hem mentioned, however, the Bulgars cc®i- 
sider the Macedonians as belonging to their 
own grcmp. 

The religious division is not nearly so com- 


plex as it is in Yugoslavia. E\en so, in ad- 
dition to the eightv^-four per cent of Orthodox 
members, approximately eleven per cent of 
the population is Moslem. Most of the 
latter are Turks, but tliere is one vvell-knowm 
group of Islamized Bulgars — ^the Pomaks — 
located m southwestern Bulgaria. 

The national economy exhibits two prin- 
cipal characteristics: an overwhelming pre- 
dommance of agriculture, with much graz- 
ing, and Commimist domination of all phases 
of the economic life. Mineral resources are 
limited and hence offer little encouragement 
to industrialization based on domestic raw 
materials. Smce the overthrow of Turkish 
control, Bulgaria has been a nation of small 
farmers, most of whom cultivated their own 
small farms created from the large estates 
that existed under the Turkish regime. After 
1945, however, collectivization under the 
Communists saw more than half the peasant 
holdmgs incorporated into collective farms. 
In such circumstances it is impossible to be- 
lieve that the independent Bulganan peas- 
ant enjoys Communist control. Attempts to 
diversify the economy have had some small 
success, but the limited geographical basis 
for industry does not facilitate the develop- 
ment of manufacturing. 

POLITICAL DEVELOPMENT 

Bulgarian state government extends back 
1,200 years. In tlie ninth and tenth cen- 
turies the Bulgarian Empire included a large 
share of the southeastern Balkans and even 
extended into Hungary, After several dec- 
ades in the Byzantine Empire, Bulgaria again 
emerged as a kingdom, to survive for two 
mmre centuries. Then it disappeared for five 
c^turies (1S96-1878) under the shadow of 
Turkish control Actually, not until 1908 
did Bulgaria again achieve complete inde- 
pendence as a kingdom. In less than five 
decades since then, Bulgaria has been in- 
volved in four wars through attempts to ex- 
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pand her frontiers. After the First Balkan 
War she attained her greatest size as a mod- 
ern state and possessed part of the prized 
Thracian coast on the Aegean, only to lose 
part of the territory in the Second Balkan 
War. Because she joined the Central Pow- 
ers in World War I in an attempt to expand 
westward and southwestward, the remainder 
of the Thracian coast was lost to her, and 
Bulgaria became a state not much larger 
than she had been in 1908, In World War 
11 Bulgaria joined Germany in hope of gain- 
ing Macedonia and the Thracian coast, but 
again her plans were frustrated. 

In addition to the perennial Macedonian 
dispute, in which Bulgarian influences have 
played such a significant role, as discussed 
in &e preceding section on Yugoslavia, there 
are two other territorial disputes in which 
Bulgaria has frequently been involved. The 
southern Dobruja, almost entirely Bulgarian 
in population, was taken by Rumania in the 
Second Balkan War and retained by her 
after World War I until, in 1940, she finally 
released it to Bulgaria, who then retained it 
after World War II The other territorial 
dispute has, on the contrary, not been settled 
to Bulgaria’s satisfaction. To control the 
Aegean outlet that extends westward from 
the mouth of tiie Maritsa through the port 
of Alexandroupolis (Dedeagach) to the 
mouth of the Mesta (Nestos) is one of Bul- 
garians burning ambitions. She has refused 
Greek overtures granting free access to Alex- 
androupolis and remains an intransigent 


claimant of western Thrace and a bitter 
enemy of Greece, 

With the entry of Soviet armies into Bul- 
garia in 1944, Communist influence was re- 
inforced and gradually was able to become 
dominant. In 1946 a Communist-held pleb- 
iscite abolished the monarchy, the young 
king Simeon II went into exile, and a peo- 
ples republic, later under complete Com- 
munist control, was established. Thus, Bul- 
garia became a full-fledged Soviet satellite 
country. 

The will for national existence and even 
for territorial expansion is strong among the 
Bulgars. Pride in nationality and national 
history and the memory of the great days of 
the Bulgarian Empire are powerful influences 
in Bulgaria’s long range geopohtical thiok- 
ing. The location of the capital, Sofia, in a 
large basin in the central mountams indi- 
cates the mtent to have the present core 
balance north and south. The Slavic ties 
between Bulgars and Yugoslavs are sub- 
merged beneath political enmity, an enmity 
which was intensified by the withdrawal of 
Yugoslavia from the Soviet bloc. Bulgaria’s 
traditional bitterness toward Greece and 
Turkey continues. The Slavic tie with Rus- 
sia has been strengthened by the inclusion 
of Bulgaria in the Soviet sphere; but the 
actual feelings of the Bulgars for the USSR 
have presumably changed, since the Bulgars 
can now see that the friendly overtures (that 
is, Pan-Slavism) made by Russia in the past 
have not been entirely altruistic. 


RUMANIA 


A politico-geographical analysis of Rumania 
quicddy reveals a marked territorial instabil- 
ity in the seventy-five years that Rumania 
been independent of Turkish rule. 
Added to the two core provinces rf Walachia 
mi Moldavia after Wmld War I were Bes- 


sarabia on the northeast {from Russia), the 
Bucovina on the north (from Austria), and 
Transylvania and the eastern edge of the 
Hungarian Basin — southern Maramures, Ru- 
manian Banat, and Crisana (from Hungary) 
(see map on page 404). In 1940, after a 
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Soviet ultimatum, Rumania surrendered 
Bessarabia and the northern Buco\Tna, m the 
same year Hungarj^ took northern Transyl- 
vania, the Maramures, and northern Crisana, 
and Rumama returned the southern Dobruja 
to Bulgaria. After World War II Rumania 
recovered territory surrendered to Hungarj% 
but in the treaty of 1947 she surrendered 
claim to the territories ceded to the USSR 
and Bulgaria immediately before World 
War IL 

LAND 

Very much the same influences have oper- 
ated in Rumania as have operated m the areas 
to the south and southwest, although the 
countrj^’s location has brought it mto more 
intimate contact with the USSR and Hun- 
gary. Turkish mfluence too, though a little 
more indirect, has still been a powerful fac- 
tor in Rumanian geopolitical evolution. 
Thus Rumania is Eastern and Central Euro- 
pean as well as Balkan in character. In size 
and population, it is second to Yugoslavia 
among the Balkan countries: 91,654 square 
miles; population, 16,200,000. 

The geographical regions of Rumama are 
rather definite in pattern. Between the 
Danube and the Black Sea is the Dobruja 
Plateau, hilly in the north and rolling steppe 
in the south. Immediately north of the 
Danube is the flat to undulating Walachian 
Plain, merging northward into the foothills, 
which, in turn, give way to the rugged 
Transylvanian Alps. This range curv^ 
northeastward and then, as the Cmpathians, 
bends northwestward, crossing the Ruma- 
nian frontier into the USSR. To the east of 
the Carpathians lies the somewhat dissected 
plateau of Moldavia; to the West erf them and 
north of the Transylvanian Alps is the hilly 
to rolling basin of Transylvania. Along the 
western edge of Rumania is the easterly ex- 
tension of the Hungarian PasiiL As a result 
of the patl^ of Rumania, She 


Bulgaria, may be considered an d cheml 
state, lying as it does astnde the curv’e of 
the Carpathian-Transylvanian Alps arc — ^the 
dividing effect of which will be pomted out 
later. 

MINERALS AND INDUSTRIES 

The great mineral resource of Rumania is 
petroleum, of which she produces more than 
any other European countr)^ except the USSR. 
Since 1934, however, production has been 
gradually declining from a peak of 8,500,000 
tons in that year to about 5,000,000 tons in 
1950. The principal producing region is 
around Ploesti on the southern flanks of the 
Transylvanian Alps north of Bucharest, other 
production comes from Moldavia, the Mara- 
mures, and Transylvania. The largest nat- 
ural-gas fields in Europe outside the USSR 
are found in southern Transylvania and sup- 
port a fair regional industry. Modest coal 
and iron-ore deposits in the southwest have 
given rise to a small steel industry. The 
country also produces lead, zinc, gold, and 
silver. But it is the important petroleum re- 
sources — ^which at various times have been 
controlled by German, British, and American 
interests and now, of course, by the USSR— - 
that are of the greatest geopolitical signifi- 
cance. 

PEOPLE AND POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS 

The historical origin of the Rumans, usually 
called Vlachs (cf. Walachians) in the 
Balkans, is a matter of great dispute and of 
considerable importance, largely because it 
affects the validity of Rumanian claims to 
Transylvama. At the dawn of history in this 
regiodi the Roman Emperor Trajan, in 
A,D. 109-106, defeated and conquered the 
Dacians, who had established a considerable 
kingdom m Walachia and surrounding re- 
gions. However, in less than two centuries 
Romm witklrawal was forced by barbarian 
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tribes advancing into Europe from the east 
One of the important points in Rumanian 
history hangs on whether all the Daco« 
Roman population of Walachia withdrew to 
the south of the Danube with the retreatmg 
Roman legions in 275, not to return for a 
thousand years, or whether a substantial 
number remained in Walachia and in 
Transylvania. There is strong evidence that 
the forebears of the Rumans did indeed re- 
main in the mountains after Roman with- 
drawal and thus preceded the Szeklers, Mag- 
yar (Hungarian) frontier guards, who ar- 
rived in the eleventh and twelfth centuries. 
This controversy notwithstanding, it is plain 
that the Rumans are a mixed people biologi- 
cally; and the Rumanian language is basi- 
cally a modified Old Latin dialect with many 
Slavic words, especially in the rural lan- 
guage. Thus Rumania is an island of Ro- 
mance language surrounded by Slavic and 
Magyar languages. 

The ethnic composition of the population 
of Rumania was made a great deal more 
complicated after World War I with the 
incorporation of the various territories al- 
ready enumerated. The core kingdom of 
Walachia-Moldavia was almost solidly Ru- 
manian, although the Dobruja contained 
many Turks, Bulgars, and others. After 1918 
the country was beset with minority prob- 
lems, and the treatment of minorities brought 
a great deal of criticism both from the 
League of Nations and from the neighbor- 
ing countries whose peoples were being op- 
pressed. None of the minorities had the 
group power evidenced by non-Serb groups 
in Yugoslavia. Territorial changes after 
World War II, as well as population ex- 
changes, have somewhat simplified the ethnic 
pattern in Rumania, Nevertheless, there 
are still several minority groups that are 
significant in the geopolitical picture: Ss^k- 
lers and Saxons (Gennam) in Transylvania, 
Makars all along the western border, and 
sniaBer Bunxbers of Turks, Tatars, Gypsied 
Serbs, -tenenians, Greeks, and Jews. . 


In tracing the highlights of governmental 
development in modem times, one must go 
back to the ebb in the migration of peoples 
that occurred after the Magyars settled the 
Hungarian Basin. Walachia and Moldavia 
rose in the latter thirteenth and early four- 
teenth centuries, and by playmg off Turkey, 
Hungary, and Poland against one another 
they were able to survive Turkish blows 
until 1462, when Ottoman control — indirectly 
exercised — ^became established. The dark- 
est period m Rumanian history occurred dur- 
ing the Phanariote period (1711-1821), 
when Greek merchants and bankers — called 
Phanariotes because of the quarter (Phanar) 
of Constantinople m which they lived — ab- 
solutely drained the country’s wealth, while 
governing it for the Turks. The oppression 
of the peasantry and the robbery during this 
period, as well as the countermeasures — fly- 
ing, cheating, and stealmg — ^adopted by the 
Rumanians affected the country so pro- 
foundly that it has not yet fully recovered. 
Although Turkish control was indirect, it 
continued with only brief interruptions until 
united Walachia and Moldavia m 1877 de- 
clared themselves independent of all Turk- 
ish control. Greatly expanded territorially 
after 1918, Rumania remained a kmgdom 
until the Communist government forced the 
abdication of Kmg Michael on December 
80, 1947. After that Rumania was lost be- 
hind the Iron Curtain as a full-fledged Soviet 
satellite. 

The country has an overwhelmingly agri- 
cultural economy, with agriculture employ- 
ing more than eighty per cent of the ac- 
tively engaged population. Possibly the 
Communist attempts to industrialize the 
country will permit Rumania to make profita- 
ble use of her fair resources and diversify 
the economy. By way of improving trans- 
portation and of permitting river boats to 
circumvent the swampy lower course of the 
Danube, Rumania, in 19^, began construct- 
ing a Danube-Black Sea Canal from Cema- 
vod& on the Danube eastward to the coast 
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TERRITORIAL PROBLEMS 

Probably the most pressing terntorial prob- 
lem facmg Rumania has apparently been 
solved for the foreseeable future with the 
absorption of Bessarabia into the USSR. 
This ethnically complex territory, with Mol- 
davians, Ukrainians, Jews, Great Russians, 
Bulgarians, Turks, and other minor groups, 
was long a theater of conflict between Tur- 
key and Russia and passed under Russian 
control in 1812 In 1918 it declared itself a 
republic, and the Diet voted for its mcor- 
poration into Rumania as an autonomous 
province. Russia declared e\ery intention 
of recovering Bessarabia and succeeded in 
doing so by an ultimatum to Rumania m 
1940 Bessarabia was then established as 
the greater part of the Moldavian SSR. Also 
in 1940 the USSR demanded and took the 
northern part of the Bucovina — ^which Aus- 
tria had held from 1777 until 1918, and 
which had been given to Rumania in 1918 
by the Treaty of St Germain — although its 
people were Rumanians, Ruthenians, Ger- 
mans, and Poles 

The problem of Transylvania has been a 
perplexing one for centuries. The most re- 
cent flare-up actually started with the in- 
dignation and bitterness of Hungary over 
the severe territorial losses it suffered in the 
Treaty of Trianon (1920). If Hungary 
could see any justification in the transfer to 
Rumania of Transylvania, it could not accept 
the transfer of the eastern edge of the Hun- 


garian Basin — the eastern Banat, Crisana, 
and the Maramures. The seizure b} Hun- 
gaiy, in 1940. of the northern part of Transyl- 
vania reopened the problem, although Hun- 
gary returned the seized temtor\ m 1945, 
There was e\idence in 1954 that the part of 
Transylvania occupied by Szeklers and Ger- 
mans was organized as an autonomous region 
withm Rumania with its center at Targul- 
Mure§ The dispute w'lth Bulgaria over the 
southern Dobruja has already been explained. 

Thus the state that has attempted to main- 
tain a political territorial home for the Ru- 
mans concentrated in the core areas of 
Walachia-Moldavia and in the Transylvanian 
Basm has found its struggle for survival dif- 
ficult even now that the former Turkish 
enemy has gone With many assets, includ- 
ing a strategic position as guardian of the 
passes through the Transylvanian Alps and 
the southern Carpathians, Rumania has yet 
to find a formula for a completely inde- 
pendent sphere of action In terms of total 
population, territory, resources, and will to 
national e.\istence, it has a sufficient basis 
for political and economic viability. How- 
ever, individual morality, especially among 
people in high places, must rise above the 
traditional level that was excusable under 
Turkish control but can only hurt an inde- 
pendent Rumania. So long as Rumania is 
a Soviet satellite, it can only accept the fate 
of other countries in the Soviet bloc and 
await the rela.xation of Soviet Communist 
control 


ALBANIA 


With an area of approximately 11,100 square 
miles and an estimated population amount- 
ing to about 1,200,000, Albania has the small- 
est territory and the fewest inhabitants of 
all the Balkan countries. Its territory is 
slightly less than that of either Belgium oar 
the Netherlands. 


Except for a narrow, malarial coastal plain 
and one or two inland basins, notably that 
around Kor 9 e (Koritsa) in the southeast, 
Albania is incredibly mountainous and lacks 
the connecting valleys found in the Alpine 
areas dE Switzerland and Austria. As a re- 
sult, communications are poorly developed. 
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and groups are completely isolated from one 
another. The unit of group consciousness 
is the tribe, or clan, rather than the entire na- 
tional group. 

Ethnically, the Albanians are divided mto 
two main groups: the Ghegs — ^tall, independ- 
ent in philosophy, and clannish — ^north of the 
Shkumbi River; and the Tosks — ^shorter and 
more like the Greeks temperamentally as 
well as physically — ^south of the Shkiunbi. 
Furthermore, hundreds of thousands of Al- 
banians live in Yugoslavia and Greece, as 
well as in southern Italy. Most Albanians 
(sixty-five per cent of the total population) 
are Moslems, who in Albania are called 
Amauts. The Christian Tosks ( twenty-three 
per cent) follow the Orthodox rites, and the 
Christian Ghegs (eleven per cent) are Ro- 
man Catholics. 

Backwardness characterizes all Albanian 
institutional developments. Ninety per cent 
of the people are engaged in agriculture, and 
of these, two thirds are engaged in a graz- 
ing economy; less than twelve per cent of 
the land is in crops and orchards. The 
present Soviet-dominated Communist gov- 
ernment is attempting to broaden the Al- 
banian economy, but significant industrial 
and commercial development is hardly to be 
expected. 

Politically, the Albanian realm has been 
under outside control throughout history. 
It was first created as a definite state in 1913, 
after jthe First Balkan War, mostly at the in- 
sistence of Austria and Italy. The former 
desired to prevent Serbian expansion to the 
Adriatic; the latter preferred a weak na- 


tion across the strait from its southeastern 
tip. Italian influence increased in kind and 
degree until finally, in 1939, Albania was 
incorporated mto the Italian Empire, and the 
Italo-Greek War in 1940-41 was fought 
largely in southern Albania. Toward 5ie 
end of World War II, Communist influence 
quietly increased, until theoretically free 
elections in 1945 placed the Communists in 
full control as the monarchy was abolished 
and a people s republic proclaimed in Tirana, 
the capital. After the defection of Titos 
Yugoslavia in 1948, Albania was isolated 
from the rest of the Soviet bloc. 

Two territorial disputes in which Albania 
has been involved deserve mention. The 
tiny isle of Sazan (Italian: Saseno) at the 
mouth of the Bay of VIone (Italian; Valona) 
was given to Italy after World War I, thus 
permitting Italy to control both sides of the 
Strait of Otranto. After World War II, how- 
ever, Albania regained the island and con- 
verted it into a fortified Gibraltar of the 
Adriatic. The second dispute is that over 
southern Albania, or northern Epirus, claimed 
by Greece. 

Thus Albania presents an interesting 
politico-geographical aspect. Lacking an ef- 
fective core area, created as a state more be- 
cause of desires by the Great Powers for a 
weak bufEer state than because of undeniable 
national aspirations, continually dominated 
from without because of inability to exercise 
independence of action, Albania stands to- 
day as the only Communist state not lymg 
behind the continuous Iron Curtain sur- 
rounding the Soviet bloc. 


GREECE 

Greece occupies the scmthemmost extension ragged seacoast and the numerous islands in 
of the Balkan Parinsnia and is a land tihe Mgean Archipelago are the result of 

c# subpeninsulas and idands* Lake Den- submergence of the lower valleys near the 
mark, it is a good o£ a fragmented coast and subsidence of mountain blocks 

fwteyte>insula^ state. ISie long and m tihe mainland* Such a coastal outline re- 
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fleets the nature of the interior landforms of 
Greece, which, like Albania, has a verj^ high 
percentage of its area m mountains There 
are no truly large plams areas comparable 
to tliose of Rumania and Yugoslavia, al- 
though there are some delta plains and for- 
mer lake bed plains scattered over the coun- 
try. 

PHYSICAL FEATURES 

Even though settlement in the mountains is 
amazmgly dense, it is the basins and plams 
that have, since antiquity, served as settle- 
ment cores, givmg nse to city-states in classi- 
cal times. Separated from one another by 
unbroken mountain walls, the basins com- 
municate best with each other by sea, and 
the lack of rail connections and roads m 
Greece is striking ® The massive Pindus 
forms an especially marked barrier between 
the eastern and western sides of mainland 
Greece. The generally fair climate, afford- 
ing excellent visibility, and the island step- 
pmgstones in the Aegean have long com- 
bined with the repelhng interior to encour- 
age the Greeks to utilize the sea. The 
rugged landforms reduce the usable portion 
of the area — 51,182 square miles, of which 
nearly 10,000 square miles are accounted for 
by the islands — ^to only one fourth of the 
total area. The very dry Mediterranean sum- 
mers, especially in the south and in the 
east, are an additional impediment to high 
agricultural yields. 

Greece is seriously deficient in the mineral 
fuels as well as in hydroelectric capacity. It 
has modest deposits of bauxite, magnesite, 
iron pyrites, lead, zinc, chromite, and man- 
ganese, all of which are actively exploited. 
Mining activities, however, are on a small 
scale either because the deposits are small 


^ After World War H two Greek natk>iiai airlines 
set up a relatively dense air net, with frequent sched- 
ules from Athens to all impenrtant aties ot the penin- 
sula and to Crete. 


or because the\ have been mined for so 
many centuries. 

PEOPLE AND CULTURE 

The Greeks, botli those of Greece itself and 
those in the Mediterranean lands around 
Greece, ha\e displayed a remarkable con- 
tmuit\% culturally and physically, through the 
centuries It is a tribute to the vitality of 
Greek culture and especially of the Greek 
language that the country has absorbed thou- 
sands of immi giants — particularly South 
Slavs, Albanians, Turks, and Vlachs (Ru- 
mans) — ^without serious diflSculty. Modem 
spoken Greek is, of course, quite different 
from classical Greek, but tlie written lan- 
guage has a similarity that is suqmsing in 
view of the more than 2,000 years separating 
the penods 

In the countrj" s total population of 7,600,- 
000 the Greeks represent nearly ninety-five 
per cent; ethnic minorities are thus few in 
over-all number but include Turks, Macedo- 
nians, Albanians, Vlachs, Bulgarian Pomaks, 
and Jew’s. Only the Macedonians and Al- 
banians form appreciably compact areas of 
settlement Mmorities have been reduced 
somewhat through population exchanges 
and by Nazi extermination of Jews during 
World" War 11. 

The over-all density of 130 people per 
square mile is extraordinarily high in rela- 
tion to the character of the land; the density 
actually rises to nearly 800 per square mile 
of arable land Emigration by the Greeks 
from the rather poor Greek peninsula has 
characterized the histoiy of the area; the de- 
creasing opportunity for emigration indicates 
serious economic pressures to follow if the 
traditionally high birth rate continues — es- 
pecially in combination with a decreasing 
death rate. 

POLITICAL ASPECTS 

In r^)ard to Greek government, it is sig- 
that Greek concepts of democracy 
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have for centuries been of capital importance 
in Western civilization. Despite the ups and 
downs of democracy m the country, pohtics 
remain a burning issue; no Greek village is 
so isolated that it does not have vigorous 
political discussions in the streets and coffee 
houses. 

Though the glory and power of the city- 
states of classical times in Greece seemed to 
disappear under first the Macedonian rule 
and later the Roman conquest, still Greek 
culture and political thought re-emerged as 
powerful influences in the Byzantine Em- 
pire. Shortly after the Ottoman capture of 
Constantinople in 1453, the land of Greece 
also disappeared in the Turkish shadow, not 
to reappear imtil nearly four centuries later, 
when, in 1830, Greek independence was won. 
During the century following independence 
the territory controlled by the Greek state 
gradually expanded from the core of the 
Peloponnese (Morea) and the area north and 
east of the Gulf of Corinth (Sterea) to in- 
clude the Ionian Islands in 1864, Thessaly 
in 1881, Crete in 1908, Greek Macedonia m 
1913, western Thrace in 1920, and finally 
the Dodecanese Islands in 1947. Govern- 
mental developments during the same period 
displayed marked changes: although Greece 
was a kingdom from 1830 until 1924, the 
kings’ tenures were uncertain, with expulsion, 
assassination, and deposition terminating 
various reigns. In 1924 a plebiscite set up a 
republic; in 1935, another plebiscite restored 
the monarchy; in 1946, a third plebiscite 
continued the monarchy. Such erratic de- 
velopments reflect the volatile character of 
Greek political hfe and are indicative of the 
strong undercurrents that frequently rend 
Greek politics. Lade of unity within and 
among the many parties often results in 
votes of no confidence in the government 
and almost invariably necessitates a r^ort 
to coalition administration. 

Although Greece was spared the fate of 
tt^ sister Balkan countries in being absorbed 
info the Soviet bloc, the most Vigorous action 


was required after 1944 on the part of both 
the Greeks and their allies, especially Britain 
and the United States, to resist Communist 
aggression. The importance of the strategic 
location of the country was aptly demon- 
strated in the interest taken by the United 
States and other Western allies in preserv- 
ing Greek independence. Such interest was 
manifested m direct aid and m the inclusion 
of Greece in the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization. The "TTruman Doctrine” for re- 
inforcing Greek and Turkish will to resist 
Communist inroads was the United States’ 
answer to activities that might have made 
Greece an earlier Korea. 

Before real stability can be brought to 
Greek political life, the low level of the na- 
tional economy — ^the lowest in Europe — ^must 
be substantially raised. The geographical 
environment offers httle encouragement in 
any of its aspects; it will require a super- 
human effort on the part of the Greeks to 
build the foundations for a stable economy 
that will ameliorate the coimtry s abject 
poverty. 

TERRITORIAL CLAIMS 

Most of the Greek territorial claims and ex- 
ternal designs against Greek territory have 
already been discussed, but some additional 
recognition of the Greek point of view is 
necessary. The Macedonian question, dis- 
cussed in connection with Yugoslavia, ex- 
hibited its explosive quality during the civil 
war of 1946-49, when Macedonian separatist 
sentiments were fanned into flame and were 
united with Communist aims. Unwisely re- 
pressive Greek treatment of the Macedonians 
was pointed out by the Balkan Commission 
in the United Nations. With the withdrawal 
of Yugoslavia from the Soviet camp and with 
the common bond of anti-Soviet feeling to 
unite them more closely than ever before, 
Greece and Yugoslavia have actively at- 
tempted to reach an understanding regard- 
ing their many problems, including that of 
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Macedonia. Bulgarian desires in both Mace- 
donia and western Thrace contributed to the 
Bulgar support of anti-Greek forces during 
the civil war. However, there is httle evi- 
dence that Bulgaria will force an\ de jure 
boundar}’ changes. The increasing rapport 
between Greece and Turkey has apparently 
extinguished all Greek pretensions to addi- 
tional territory in Thrace or, e\en more cer- 
tainly, in Asia Minor. The crushing defeat 
of the Greeks in the early 1920s and the 
surrender of Greek encla\es in Anatolia in 
the Treaty of Lausanne (1923), as well as 
the Greek-Turkish population exchanges sub- 
sequent to 1923, marked the end of Greek 
control over the coast of Asia Minor with 
Its traditional center of Smyrna (Izmir) 
Greek claims on Epirus m southern Albania 
have been somewhat softened, but further 
dispute may be expected in the future. 

The territory that Greece has most per- 


sistently demanded in recent \ears is the 
island of C\prus, annexed by Britain from 
Turkey in 1914 and made a colony in 1923. 
Since 1943 Greece has backed the Cypriote 
movement for union %\Tth Greece (enosis). 
The population is overwhelmingly Greek, 
w'lth a Turkish mmoritv* As has often been 
the case, the Greek Orthodox religion has 
been the medium by which consciousness 
of Greek nationality has been maintained. 
The union of Cvprus with Greece is opposed 
by both the Biitish and the Turks. The Brit- 
ish fear that if they relinquish their control 
of Cyprus, they may eventually lose the use 
of their military base there. TTie Turks are 
concerned about the status of the Turkish 
population on the island if the Greeks gain 
control. They also are troubled about the 
possibility of a left-wing government coming 
to power m Athens and controlling Cyprus 
forty-two miles off the Turkish coast. 


Study Questions 


1. What are the core areas of each of the na- 
tions in the Balkan area^ 

2. Discuss transportation problems in the Bal- 
kans 

3. Why have Yugoslavia and Greece been able 
to avoid becoming Soviet satelhte states^ 

4. Discuss Soviet control since World War II 
over the economies of Bulgaria and Rumania. 

5» Descnbe Albania’s strategic position with 
respect to Yugoslavia, Greece, and Italy 

6. Analyze Greece’s strategic position as a 
member of NATO. 

7. List the major forces of umty and diversity 
in Yugoslavia. 

8. Map the important waterways and moun- 
tain passes m the Balkans. 


9. Discuss the historic boundary problems of 
Greece 

10. Descnbe the location and functions of the 
capitals of the vanous Balkan States. 

11. List the major ethnic groups in the Balkans 
and indicate their location on a map, 

12. Discuss the mineral and agncultural re- 
sources of the Balkans wuth reference to the 
vanous countnes m which they are located. 

13 What role has Transylvania played m Ru- 
mama s bstory^ 

14 What heritages of Turkish control sbfl re- 
main m the Balkans? 

15. Discuss the roles played by Turkey, Russia, 
and Italy in Balkan pohtics during the past 
century. 





CHAPTER TWENTY-FIVE 


The Continent of Africa 


Africa with its vast dimensions, impressive 
resources, and varied cultures is a continent 
that stands on the threshold of new national 
growth and development. As the last re- 
maining impoitant colonial domain of the 
European countries, it is engaged in a strug- 
gle with nationalism, Communism, and 
\^"estern interests. Economically the greater 
part of Africa is underdeveloped, wuth much 
of its natural w'ealth as yet unexploited and 
with a low standard of living for the great 
mass of the population. The social structure 
of Africa is characterized by broad cultural 
differences which often lead to conflicts, but 
recent improvements in transportation, in 
production techniques, and in opportunities 
for education are leading not only to a bet- 
ter economy with greater utihzation of man- 
power but also to a better understanding 
between the native peoples and those of 
European origin. 

Africa, which has an area of approximately 
11,5(X),CXX) square miles, physically joins 
the great Eurasian land mass; hence it has a 
location of strategic importance. In area 


second onlv to Asia among the continents, 
Africa IS almost four times the size of the 
United States. In latitude the continent ex- 
tends almost equal distances north and south 
of the Equator, four fifths of it hmg be- 
tween the Tropic of Cancer and the Tropic 
of Capricorn Because of a huge westward 
bulge m the northern half, Africa is 4,500 
miles wide from east to west, only 500 miles 
less than its length from north to south The 
continent is remarkably compact, with a 
relatively short and regular coastline, but 
there are few large embayments suitable for 
harbors It has great depth, parts of the 
interior, such as central Sahara or east cen- 
tral Belgian Congo, are more than 1,000 
miles from the nearest coast 
In many respects, Africa must be con- 
sidered in conjunction with Europe and Asia, 
with which its history has always been as- 
sociated. The close proximity of Africa to 
Europe across the narrow Strait of Gibraltar 
and to Asia through the land bridge of the 
Isthmus of Suez and the added fact that all 
three continents enjoy direct access to the 
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Mediterranean have led to trade, conquest, 
and settlement between Africa and the adja- 
cent continents since earliest times. But, 
in general, the Sahara has served as a bar- 
rier to the southward movement of peoples 
and their culture from the Mediterranean, 
the part of the continent south of the Sahara 
has, to a large extent, been oriented to the 
oceans, especially east Africa, which has 
looked to the Indian Ocean for its trade with, 
and settlement from, Asiatic countries. 

Three major water bodies adjacent to 
Africa— tlie Mediterranean, the Atlantic 
Ocean, and the Indian Ocean — ^afiFord world 
trade routes and further link Africa with 
Europe and Asia. An early trade route be- 
tween Western Europe and the Far East 
was down the west coast of Africa, around 
the Cape of Good Hope, and into the Indian 
Ocean. Later, the construction of the Suez 
Canal made possible the shorter route 
through the Mediterranean. Most recently 
Africa has been put in close touch with 
Europe and southwest Asia by the airplane; 
today a dense network of commercial routes 
ties together important points in the three 
continents. In addition, the great western 
bulge of northern Africa, which is about 1,800 
miles from the most eastern part of South 
America, has become a transit area for planes 
between Europe and such points as Rio de 
Janeiro, Buenos Aires, and Santiago. Dur- 
ing time of war military air bases in northern 
Afeica would be of tremendous strategic 
value for operations in Europe and Asia, 

PHYSICAL FACTORS 

Surface CtoHFio^qpaATio^ jum Drainage— 
Topographically most of Africa is a vast pla- 
teau bordered, in most places, by coastal 
plains. Above the plateau surface, in widely 
separated areas, mountains rise. Large 
basins, some of interior drainage, are typical 
of the plateau surface: Most of the rivers 
flow from the plateau to fte coastal plains 
tibarou^ gorges or over catamcls, thus pre- 


venting navigation from the oceans to the in- 
terior. 

In general the plateau is higher in the 
south and east than in the remainder of the 
continent. In the south the average eleva- 
tions exceed 3,000 feet; in the southeast the 
Drakensberg forms an escarpment of more 
than 6,000 feet. Characteristic of this part 
of the plateau are numerous mesas and rocky 
hills. In the east, much of the plateau has 
an elevation of more than 4,000 feet. Here 
great steep-sided north-south trenches 
known as rift valleys dissect the surface. 
On the floors of the rift valleys are numerous 
lakes, of which Lake Victoria is the largest. 
Mountain peaks, such as Kilimanjaro { 19,565 
feet), Kenya, and Ruwenzori, are common 
in this part of the plateau. Southeast of 
the African mainland the large island of 
Madagascar is also typically plateau-like in 
character. Elsewhere than in the south and 
east the African Plateau drops to between 
1,000 and 3,000 feet above sea level, and 
some areas in the Sahara are even below sea 
level. Typical of the Sahara part of the 
plateau are mesas, rocky hills, stony surfaces, 
and large basins, other areas are made up of 
extensive sand dunes. 

Mountains and coastal plains actually form 
but a small percentage of the surface of the 
continent. The Atlas Mountains in northern 
Africa, along with the elevated plateaus of 
the Shotts, are the largest group of high- 
lands; other mountains of importance are 
the Tibesti and Ahaggar in the Sahara Desert 
and the Cameroons in Equatorial Africa. 
Most of the coastal plains are continuous, 
although they may range from less than a 
mile to fifty miles in width. In some places 
the coastal plains extend to the plateau; in 
others a belt of foothills lies between the 
coastal plain and the plateau edge. 

The rivers of Africa are important for 
navigation and irrigation and as either de- 
veloped or potential sources of hydro- 
electric power. The six major rivers of 
Africa — Orange, limpopc^ Zamberi, Congo, 
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Niger, and Nile — drain more than half of the 
continental surface (see map on this page). 
Much of the remainder is drained bv streams 
which flow into basins of interior drainage. 
The navigable portions of the Zambezi, 
Congo, Niger, and Nile are important links 
in the transportation system of the continent 
Irrigation works have assumed great eco- 
nomic importance, especially in the vicinity 
of the Nile and Niger rivers and, to a lesser 
extent, near the Orange River The large 
volume of flow in the rivers from the heavy 


rainfall of the tropics and the numerous suit- 
able dam and reservoir sites together give 
Africa a tremendous water-power potential, 
estimated to be a third of that of the whole 
world. 

CmiATE AXD Vegetatiox — Africa is the most 
tropical of the continents. The Equator is 
so close to both the northern and southern 
extremities of the continent that cool tem- 
perate climates are experienced only on high 
parts of the plateau and in the mountains 
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Climatic zones tend to reflect their lati- 
tudinal position and to merge gradually into 
one another because of the relatively uni- 
form surface and the absence of moimtain 
bamers. Annual precipitation ranges from 
more than 100 inches in the tropical rain- 
forest areas to negligible amounts in the low 
latitude deserts, but high temperatures are 
common throughout most of the continent. 
In general, the same series of climatic zones 
project from the Equator but northward to 
the Mediterranean and southward to the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

The major climatic zones from the Equator 
poleward are tropical rain forest, tropical 
savanna, hot desert, and subtropical. The 
tropical rain-forest zone along the Equator 
has rain and a monotonously high temperature 
throughout the year and supports a dense, al- 
most impenetrable, forest. North and south 
of the rain-forest belt the tropical-savanna 
zones, with tall grasses and clumps of trees, 
are characterized by wet and dry seasons. 
The margins of these zones that approach 
the Equator have a long wet season and a 
short dry season; the remainder of the zones 
have a short season of rainfall and a long dry 
season. The vegetation changes gradually 
from savanna to tall tropical grasses as higher 
latitudes are reached. Poleward from about 
X8 degrees north and south of the Equator 
hot desert zones become apparent. In the 
north is the Sahara, the largest desert in the 
world, in the south is the Kalahari, which 
though much smaller than the Sahara, is its 
climatic counterpart. The northern and 
southern extremities of the continent are in 
subtropical zones. Summers are dry, ex- 
cept m the area east of Capetown, which is 
humid throughout the year. The vegetation 
consists mainly of evergreen broadleaf trees 
and shrubs in the dry-summer subtropical 
region and of broadl^^ deciduous trees in 
the more humid zon^. 

Large sections of the coasts within the 
tropics are rainy, mawating, and subject 
to numerous disease; the drraded tsetse fly 


in particular has plagued tropical Africa 
with sleepmg sickness. In contrast with the 
tropical coasts, the high plateaus of southern 
and eastern Africa are drier and more health- 
ful and have greater seasonal temperature 
ranges. 

HUAAAN FACTORS 

Population and Cities — ^The population of 
Africa is slightly more than 200,000,000. 
This total includes 500,000 people of recent 
immigration from Asia and 5,000,000 of 
European ongin. The remainder are the 
native races, the largest number of which 
by far are the Negroes. The population 
density for the whole of the contment is ap- 
proximately seventeen persons per square 
mile on about one fourth of the world s land 
area, as compared to a world density of 42. 
In the Nile Valley and Delta, the population 
density is about 1,200 persons per square 
mile and in parts of Nigeria it exceeds 300; 
these densities contrast strongly with those 
found in the large desert and tropical-forest 
areas of Africa, which, m fact, are virtually 
devoid of people. 

Africa is not highly urbanized; indeed, the 
entire continent has fewer large cities than 
either Great Britain or West Germany (see 
map on page 427). Altogether, only some 
dozen African cities have populations ex- 
ceeding 250,000. Cairo, the largest, has a 
population of more than 2,000,000, followed 
by Alexandria with about 1,000,000; both are 
located in the area of dense settlement along 
the Nile in Egypt. A third is Johannesburg, 
inland metropolitan center in the Rand of 
the Union of South Africa, with somewhat 
more than 750,000 inhabitants. Oddly 
enough, Johannesburg greatly surpasses in 
importance both Pretoria, the capital of the 
Union, and Capetown, the largest port 
Casablanca, Atlantic seaport in Morocco, 
completes the list of cities that have a popu- 
lation of 5(X),CtoO or more, although Dakar in 
French Africa is coming up fast as one 




of the major cities of the continent. Con- 
tinned economic development of Africa will 
doubtless see a more rapid urban growth and 
will lead not only to increased population of 
existing cities but to the emergence of other 
urbadi centers from what are now only 
secondary settlements. 

AND Language — It is difficult to 
identify and separate scientifically the main 
stocks of African pe<^les because of the 
mevitable process of migration, fusion of 


racial tj'pes, and mixture of foreign popula- 
tions. Still, it is useful to speak of ethnic 
groups where in a broad sense language 
characteristics and cultural traits form a pat- 
tern of distribution. Leavmg out of con- 
sideration the people of European origm, 
rec®Qt immigrants from India, and the 
Malayo-Polynesians of Madagascar, we can 
divide the peoples of Africa mto five major 
groups: the Bantu Negroes; the Guinea and 
Sudmese Negroes; the abcuigmal Negro, a 
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group which includes the Hottentots, Bush- 
men, and Pygmies, the mixed Hamite-Negro; 
and the non-Negroid, including the Hamites 
and Semites* The distribution of languages 
in modern-day Africa tends to obscure group 
relationships, but distinct language char- 
acteristics are found among several of the 
groups. 

The Bantu Negroes live in most of the area 
south of the Equator and speak related but 
distinctive languages. These people are di- 
vided between settled agriculturalists and 
hunter-pastoralists. The Eastern Bantu are 
excellent cultivators and agriculturalists and 
are considered one of the most progressive 
peoples of Africa. Even before coming im- 
der British influence, they had evolved a 
political organization resembling a constitu- 
tional monarchy. Likewise, the Central 
Bantu are mostly agriculturalists, but they 
practice a shifting cultivation, and some of 
them are still seminomadic. The Southern 
Bantu, greatly influenced by the penetration 
of people of European origin, have been 
integrated into a corresponding economy and 
live on farms and in towns and work in 
mines. Tribal organization has been dis- 
rupted in much of the Southern Bantu area. 

The Guinea and Sudanese Negroes range 
eastward from West Africa to the eastern 
coast of Sudan on the Red Sea. They are 
essentially small' cultivators and were form- 
erly grouped into kingdoms. This large 
group does not form a linguistic unit in the 
same sense as do the Bantu people, for the 
Sudanese Negroes, though they all speak a 
Sudanic lan^age, use many varieties which 
differ so greatly from one another that a re- 
lationship between them has not been defi- 
nitely established* 

AborigiBal Negroes frequently inhabit 
isolated areas and form a relatively unim- 
portant group of people with primitive 
Negroid characteristics; Hottentots, who for- 
merly inhabited southwest Africa; Pygmies 
of the Congo; and Bushmen of the Kalahari, 
nomadic hunters who have benefited little 


by contact with other cultures but are slowly 
blending with other peoples. The Hotten- 
tots have a distinctive language, but the 
Pygmies appear to use the speech of their 
neighbors. 

The mixed Hamite-Negro peoples are scat- 
tered mainly in the eastern and central por- 
tions of Africa. Also included in this group 
are the Nilotes of the Sudan, a tall cattle- 
rearing people who introduced many arts to 
the southern Hamites. A common factor 
among these people is their use of a dis- 
tinctive language and grammar in the 
Hamitic group. 

Of the non-Negroid group, the Hamites 
and Semites are in many areas an admixture 
of peoples, and the distribution of culture 
and language is complex. In North Africa 
as a whole the greater number of people 
speak Arabic rather than a Hamitic W- 
guage. The dominant Hamitic stock in- 
cludes three branches; the Eastern in Ethi- 
opia and the Somali peninsula; the Western, 
to which the Tuareg and Ahaggar of the 
Sahara belong; and the Northern, where the 
Berbers of the Barbary Coast and the Copts 
of Egypt are the principal representatives. 
In general, the whole northern coastland is 
inhabited by Arabs, Berbers, and mixed 
races, belonging to the white category. For 
over 2,000 years the history of these North 
African peoples has been closely linked with 
that of other groups within the Mediter- 
ranean Basin. 

SociAi, Changes — ^The disparity in numbers 
between the indigenous population of Africa 
and peoples of European origin is a factor 
of considerable weight in the socioeconomic 
development of the continent. Not only 
have the white people acted as a dominant 
minority in the political matters, but Euro- 
pean immigrants and settlers have intro- 
duced a standard of life that has modified 
the primitive culture of native communities* 
The growffi df dries and towns and Ae ex- 
pansion cl commerce from Ae coastal sxem 



inland have left few native Africans wholly 
untouched by Western influences Con- 
tacts between government officials and the 
people multiplied, W^estem goods found 
their way mto native village stores, and the 
offer of employment and wages in the mines 
and cities created mobility m the popula- 
tion. The impact of Western influences 
gradually disrupted the tribal cohesion, un- 
dermined the authority of the village elders, 
and left in its wake the problem of social 
maladjustment of a changing society. No- 
ticeably within the past fifty years the youth- 
ful population has been seeking a new status 
patterned upon the Western standards of 
life, with a corresponding declme m the 
mral arts and native crafts and m the vigor 
of native institutions. 

ECONOMIC FAaORS 

Much of Africa is yet in the primitive stages 
of economic development; yet in places ma- 
terial advancement has been sufficiently 
rapid to by-pass many of the steps that 
normally need to be taken in the attainment 
of a modem civilization. For example, 
Dakar is presently undergoing a period of 
expansion whereby an up-to-date city with 
ene new buildings is emerging in a land 
otherwise largely lacking in architectural 
construction common to Western Europe 
and the United States. Again, in Ethiopia 
a modem air-route network is superimposed 
upon a landscape that has only the crudest 
sort of surface transportation. Although the 
idea and the funds for sudi development 
primarily originate in Europe or America, 
the results are signs of the times in Africa, 
and there is promise that the continmt wiB 
contiBue to from sudh an iiifey cl 

new techniques and ideas* speetaiwilar 
and mmh mim cmmm^ of ooirrse, is the 
long, sluggish u|diill pull d the ^ 

people tib^mselvas who till the aoA m mk 
to devdlop resume M the el 
cmnpetition* 
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Agriccltcre — Most of the agricultural pro- 
duction of Africa consists of food crops grown 
for home consumption. The continent also 
produces and exports significant amounts of 
the world s supply of cacao, palm oil, sisal, and 
cotton, for countries in Central Africa a 
single item or two among these commodities 
may constitute three fourths of their ex- 
ports. Principal food crops in Africa are 
millet, sorghum, yams, sweet potatoes, 
beans, and peanuts — notably different from 
those of the world as a whole, where grains 
such as wheat, rye, oats, barley, rice, and 
maize are of major importance. For the 
crops already mentioned, production could 
be increased m parts of Africa by the clear- 
ing of new land, the use of disease-resistant 
plant stocks, mcreased irrigation, and mech- 
anization, measures that have been long de- 
layed in this part of the world. 

The use of machinery in Africa involves 
a great change in agricultural practices, for 
large numbers of the people still can be 
classed as gatherers of wild fruit and roots, 
hunters, or farmers of shifting cultivation; 
nevertheless, in some parts of tropical Africa 
mechanization has been successfully intro- 
duced. There are, however, areas in Africa 
in which the introduction of machinery 
might not prove an answer to land problems. 
For example, some plowed lands have suf- 
fered severe erosion, and soils after con- 
tinuous and prolonged cultivation tend to 
require long periods of rest to re-establish 
their fertility. Moreover, in areas such as 
the densely populated Nile Valley and Delta, 
where hand labor is extensively utilized* 
large farm machines probably would not 
prove worth while unless there should arise 
new demands for labor in industry and com- 
nmm* Medianization in irrigation would, 
of i;soiirse, help in the pumping and dMribu- 
Um gS watmr. Finally, expmence in the 
mechanizati^ of agricdture has shown that 
imder tibe tix^teal conditimiM^ prevailing in 
Africa g^ter technical Imt^ledge and 
dkW are required than in, The 
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British learned this in the recent peanut, or 
groundnut, scheme in East Africa.^ 

Minerals — ^Africa has many mmerals of 
significance to world trade, as indicated in 
the table on this page. The continent has 
almost a monopoly in the production of 
diamonds and produces considerably more 
than half of the world s supply of gold and 
cobalt. Africa is also an important producer 
of phosphates, chromium, manganese, and 
copper. The Belgian Congo is one of the 
chief sources of uranium ore, the base for 
radium as well as for atomic power. De- 
posits of iron ore, bauxite, and tin ore are 
loiown to exist, but there are deficiencies in 
coal, petroleum, lead, and zinc. Recently 
petroleum companies have been exploring 
the possibilities for oil in the northern Sahara. 

Mineral production is of great importance 
in the economic development of Africa, at 
present accounting for a large part of the 
export trade of the continent. This mineral 
wealth has also been the cause of rivalry 
among European nations, each of which has 
attempted to gain control of it Finally, 
mining has had social effects on the natives, 
to whom the mines afford the opportunities 
to earn money wages, and tribal organiza- 
tions are often disrupted when the natives 
leave their villages to go to the mines in 
search of work. 

Industry — ^Industrial development in Africa 
is not to be compared with that commonly 
found in Europe and North America. Lack- 
ing is the proper endowment of iron ores, 
coal, and oil that heavy industry requires. 
On the other hand, Africa has great water- 
power potential, which could be a source of 


^In 1947 the British govermneiit inaugurated a 
program which ultimately was to result in the plant- 
ing of 2,000,000 acres wim groundnuts in Tanganyika 
m order to ease Great Britain’s deficit in fats. The 
venture was not entirely successful, but it did con- 
tribute to the knowledge M the proUems of contmer- 
cial ^rujulture in Cental idWca, 


energy for future industrial development. 
Because of the increasing number of wage 
earners in all parts of the continent and the 
desire for Western goods, there is a wide- 
spread and increasmg demand for modem 
consumers" items. In fact, many of the 
large cities are producing limited consumer 
products from local raw materials The 
problems faced by industry may differ 
greatly from area to area, but m general 
they arise from lack of industrial capital, 
unreliable labor supply, poor transporta- 
tion, inadequate supphes of many primary 
raw materials, and a shortage of tech- 
nologists. 

Minerals of Africa 


Mineral 

Chief Producers 

Percentage 
of World 
Production 

Pyrethnim 

Bntish East Africa 

100.0 

Columbium 

Nigena 

99 

Uramum 

Belgian Congo 

90 a 

Industnal 

Umon of South Affica, 


diamonds 

Belgian Congo 

98 

Cobalt 

Belgian Congo, North- 
ern Rhodesia, 



Morocco 

80 

Gold 

Umon of South Africa, 
Belgian Congo, 
Bntish West 



Afnca 

55 

Manganese 

Gold Coast, Union of 


South Afnca 

25 

Copper 

Northern Rhodesia, 
Belgian Congo, 



Nigena 

20 

Tm 

Belgian Congo, Ni- 
gena, Northern 



Rhodesia 

20 


a Estimated; figures not available. 


Some areas of Africa, however, have in- 
dustrial development of considerable im- 
portance. In die Union of South Africa, 
the iron-and-steel industiy has grown rapidly 
since World War I, and the countiy at 
present appe^s to be near self-sufficiency. 
Southern ithodesia has large textile mills, a 
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machine-tool industry, and a large steel 
plant. Egypt looks to industrialization as 
a means of supporting the dense population 
of the Nile Valley and Delta, and already 
much money has been invested in plants 
for the manufacture of textiles, glassware, 
soap, fertilizers, leather, metal works, pot- 
tery, sugar, and cigarettes. Light industries 
are also bemg developed in Nigeria. 

Lack of capital resources is one of the 
reasons why Africa is an underdeveloped 
continent. This lack is reflected in the 
average annual per capita income of about 
$75, a very low figure when considered from 
a world standpoint. In addition, European 
colomal investments, totaling some $5,000,- 
000,000 since World War II, tend to be con- 
centrated in the production of agricultural 
products for export and in mineral enter- 
prises serving the European market. 

Transportation — Improved transportation 
facilifaes are necessary before any marked 
economic advance can proceed in many parts 
of Africa. The term ‘‘Dark Continent"' was 
applied to Africa at an early period of ex- 
ploration, when rivers were the sole means 
of transport and cataracts in the streams pre- 
vented explorers from going far into the 
interior, hence, most of the continent re- 
mained unknown. Now sparse railway nets, 
especially in North Africa and the Union of 
South Africa, are not to be discounted in 
analyzing economic development in Africa. 
On the other hand, large areas, mainly the 
desert regions and central tropics, are dif- 
ficult of access and often depend upon 
animal power or human porterage as the 
chief means of moving goods. Nevertheless, 
railway and highway constructioh are slowly 
proceeding, and these, along with utilization 
of navigable portions of streams, enhance 
the development of such areas as the cop- 
per belt of the Katanga and Noifhem 
Bhodesia, the tin fields of Nig^i% and §m 
Gezira irrigated croplands of Sudan. Soaae- 


what special, and certainly paradoxical, to 
the contaent is the superimposition of an 
air-transportation network extendmg to vir- 
tually all habitable areas of consequence. 
Despite this modem touch in the develop- 
ment of Africa, the average native in the 
solution of his own immediate transport 
problems may not be reached by the shiny 
aircraft he sees overhead. 

The transportation systems of Africa were 
in many cases developed for individual 
countries and politically allied nations and 
applied to areas of limited extent For 
strategic purposes, as an example, a Euro- 
pean country, or interests within it, might 
build roads and railways that would connect 
only the coasts they occupied with the hin- 
terlands. As a consequence, there is no 
network of railways or all-weather highways 
of continental dimensions to afford a uniform 
type of transportation, and frequent trans- 
loading may be necessary in the shipment 
of go^s. A Cape to Cairo railway has 
never been realized, but it is possible to 
travel between the two points by a combma- 
tion of railway, highway, and boat The 
railways and navigable waterways became 
the main arteries of commerce, with the 
highways serving as feeder lines. 

In recent years, however, trucks, buses, 
private automobfles, and airplanes have 
been assuming great importance in African 
transportation. In fact, the construction of 
all-weather roads is more significant than 
that of railways. The pr^ent trend toward 
increased road construction is evident es- 
pecially in die French possesions, the former 
Italian colooies, and much of British Africsa. 
Air transportation has placed otherwise al- 
most inaccsessible areas within reach, pro- 
vided direct eommimication between boun- 
tries, and enabled some spedaliml frd^t 
to te handle speedily. Yet, d^ite these 
devekspments, much of Africa, induding 
m potentially productive areas, 
is stiD maccessible. 
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HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT 

Such expressions as "Darkest Africa” and the 
"Unknown Continent” do not apply to Africa 
as a whole; nor is it correct to think of Africa 
as peopled almost wholly by Negroes. 
Nordiem Africa, even before the dawn of the 
Ghristiaa era, was an important part of the 
civilized world, and Egypt particularly was 
the seat of a civilization predating the Greek 
and Roman eras. Across the northern part 
of Africa, Phoemcians, Greeks, Romans, and, 
later, Moors spread the cultures of the an- 
cient world. It was the Africa of the Sahara 
and particularly Africa south of the great 
desert that remained practically unknown un- 
'4 til the fifteenth century. 

To Europeans and Asiatics the part of 
Africa south of the Sahara was unknown 
till die Renaissance brought in its train the 
great age of exploration and discovery. In 
search of an all-water route to the Indies, 
navigators sailed down the western coast of 
Africa in the same century that witnessed the 
discovery of America. But whereas the 
Europeans found in the Americas wonderful 
harbors and rivers that made possible easy 
exploration of the interior, in Africa they 
found few indentations in the coastline and 
no easy approaches to the interior by river. 
So, wMe the two Americas were drawing 
large numbers of European settlers, the 
central and southern parts of Africa were 
being neglected; even today there are 
scarcely 5,000,(K)0 persons of European origin 
in the whole continent. Other factors, of 
course, than ease of exploration enter into 
the explanation of the slow development of 
Africa as cOTfmr^ with that of the Amer- 
icas. Whereas English, French, Swed^, 
Dutch, and Spaniards went to the Americas 
to to find new homes, Europeans were 
int^est^ in Africa south oS the Sahara first 

the source of slaves always as an area 
10 he eiqiloited for aateal vs^th. 

Chdy iu the past l;^ve there be^ 


progress in the modernization of Africa south 
of the Sahara and growth of modem ways 
and standards of living. Today there are 
beautiful, smart cities in French West Africa 
— ^Abidjan, for mstance — and strong inde- 
pendent governments, such as the Union of 
South Africa. But even today we cannot 
speak of Africa as a whole as a unit in 
civilization, in economics, or in political 
development An outstanding fact is that, 
although Africa was well populated when 
the Europeans first appeared on the scene 
and although the natives are still a vast 
majority of the population, the European 
mmority and foreign capital must be de- 
pended on for any progress toward eco- 
nomic and cultural well-being in this huge 
continent. And the prospect, despite ob- 
stacles that are mentioned elsewhere m these 
pages, is fairly bright, for Africa has great 
natural resources and an almost imlimited 
potential for hydroelectric power. 

Today's map of Africa pictures the extent 
to which European nations have exploited 
the continent south of them. There are, to 
be sure, independent nations — ^Ethiopia, 
Liberia, Egypt, Union of South Africa, 
Libya, and others recently made, or in the 
process of becoming, independent — ^but im- 
portant areas bear such names as French 
Equatorial Africa, Belgian Congo, and Span- 
ish West Africa. So, although the two Amer- 
icas are, with a few minor exceptions, made 
up of wholly independent states inhabited 
largely by people of European origin, Africa 
has remained a vast area of exploitation. 
The Portuguese, Spanish, Dutch, French, 
English, Belgians, and others gained a foot- 
hold on the continent and have continuously 
jockeyed for the possession of colonial ter- 
ritory and all that this possession implies: 
resources, strategical position, markets, man- 
power, prestige. Much of the histoiy of 
Africa is made up of the struggle for colonies 
and the shifts in ownerdiip fturough esiplora- 
rioa, coimnerdal penetrafim, and war. 
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Early History — In northern Africa civiliza- 
tion was developed at an early period of 
history. In the Nile Valley and Delta 5,000 
to 6,000 years ago Egj^tian civilization was 
already well estabhshed, showing signs of 
social integration and material advancement. 
About 1100 B.c, the Phoenicians had a trad- 
ing post on the coast of Africa, and some 300 
years later they founded Carthage near the 
site of the present city of Tunis. Greek 
traders reached the shores of Africa about 
1000 B.C., but the principal Hellenic colonies 
were not established until a much later date. 
In 146 B,c. the destruction of Carthage by the 
Romans ended the Third Punic War and led 
to the consolidation of Roman control along 
the entire Mediterranean littoral. 

In the seventh century of the Christian era 
Moslem or Arab incursions, which swept 
out of Arabia across Egypt, had a great and 
lasting effect on the northern part of Africa. 
Completely modifying the cultural influence 
of the Phoenicians, Greeks, and Romans, 
these incursions drew the northern African 
peoples into closer cultural and political 
relationships with the Arabs to the east By 
the beginning of the thirteenth century even 
most of the Sahara and Sudan had been 
converted to Islam. 

As mentioned earlier, none of these Med- 
iterranean civilizations extended southward 
to breech the great Sahara barrier. Thus 
two regions on the continent tended to de- 
velop through the centuries quite independ- 
ently of each other, the southern one long 
delayed because of its isolation from outside 
generative influences. However, inhabitants 
south of the Sahara retained their tribal or- 
ganizations and |oined together to form 
federations and confederations <rf states by 
the time the first Europeans arrived. 

Exmomm Discoveries ako 
opening of Africa south of the Sahara to the 
outside world really began m the fifteenth 
century. European oountries mferested in 


both exploration and trade made claims to 
different coastal areas of Africa At this time 
the first Negroes were brought from west- 
ern Africa by the Portuguese to work in 
Spain and Portugal, and a lucrative slave 
trade with Europe was established. As Por- 
tuguese exploration moved southward along 
the western coast of Africa, a string of forts 
was established to protect this trade. From 
this early period to the present time the only 
Portuguese territory to be retained along 
the Guinea Coast are Portuguese Guinea 
and the islands of Sao Tome and Principe. 

From 1530 on, British traders visited west- 
ern Africa, but they did not estabhsh their 
first trading post, a fort on the Gambia River, 
until the early seventeenth century. French 
claims date from 1637 in Senegal, West 
Africa, although merchants from that Euro- 
pean country had made voyages and estab- 
lished trading posts along the Guinea Coast 
more than two centuries previously. Other 
claims followed, includiug Reunion and 
Mauritius (the latter now British) in the 
Indian Ocean and several areas in what is 
now French Equatorial Africa. 

Spain, originally excluded from Africa by 
the Papal Line of Demarcation in 1493 and 
the Treaty of Tordesillas in 1494, which de- 
fined Spanish and Portuguese spheres, ob- 
tained rights in Spanish Guinea and the is- 
lands of Fernando Po and Annobon in the 
late eighteenth century but did not continu- 
ously occupy them until the mid-190(ys. In 
almost all cases Europeans confined them- 
selv^ to coastal port areas for purposes of 
trade and relied on sea routes for communica- 
tion with the homeland. 

These initial acquisitions and their im- 
|flications created ittle interest among the 
Kurc^sieaii countries, and it was not until the 
end of the eighteenth century tiiat any 
change took place in die attitude 
toward Africa. By this time contact and 
trade with far-away Asia was becoming im- 
portant and the African we^ coast was 
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followed in the only plausible sea route. 
Trade vessels had to round the Cape of 
Good Hope to reach India and the East 
Indies, and the Capetown harbor became a 
port of call. The Dutch East India Com- 
pany allowed Dutch immigrants to settle 
in the Cape area. During the Napoleonic 
wars the British occupied the Cape to keep 
open the sea route to India, and after the 
peace treaty of 1814 they retained it When 
England abolished slavery in 1833, the 
Dutch, or Boer, farmers received what they 
considered inadequate compensation for 
their slaves from the British. Their dis- 
content on this score, together with other 
sources of friction between the two groups, 
eventually resulted in the Boers’ beginnmg 
their great trek from Cape Colony to the 
interior of the continent. Some of Ae Boers 
crossed the Orange River and later set up 
the Orange Free State, others established 
what was to become the Transvaal Republic. 
By 1854 the political areas of Cape Colony, 
Transvaal, Orange Free State, and Natal, 
which eventually became provinces of the 
Union of South Africa, were broadly defined. 
South Africa, in contrast with tropical areas, 
thus came under the control of Europeans 
who staked out homesteads in the area and 
settled there permanently. 

Parixtions — Down to 1875 European powers 
had claimed sovereignty — if we except Cape 
Colony and Algiers — over only one tenth of 
the continent of Africa. But for the next 
forty years, until the outbreak of World War 
I, the scramble for territory mounted in in- 
tensity as rival powers, largely through dip- 
lomacy, ironed out conflicting claims among 
themselves and annexed vast territories. 
The impulse to this drive is attributable to a 
combination of factors: adventurous spirit, 
missionary zeal, need for raw materials, and 
sheer national exuberance. In the wake 
of pioneers and private companies nations 
^mted their flags and claimed sovereignty 
over vast tracts of land. The net result 


was that by 1914 most of the continent had 
been partitioned among European states, 
each of which thus acquired territory and 
populations much greater than the mother 
country itself possessed. 

In the Interior. Begmning at the end of the 
eighteenth century vigorous efforts were 
made to explore the interior of Africa. 
Mungo Park (Scotch), David Livingstone 
(British), and Henry Stanley (British, but 
sent by the New York Herald to Africa to 
search for Livingstone) are three well-known 
names associated with these adventurous 
missions which were to help open up the 
Dark Continent. 

At the height of the scramble for colonies 
m the last half of the nineteenth century it 
was evident to all that something should be 
done by interested European nations to ar- 
rive at a modus operand! in Africa. Ac- 
cordingly, Leopold II of Belgium, in 1876, 
called a conference at Brussels to deliberate 
on methods to be adopted for further ex- 
ploration — ^and civilization — of Africa, The 
conference was well attended by represent- 
atives from European countries, but it soon 
became clear that international rivalries 
made cooperation on many problems at this 
time quite impossible. It is worth noting 
that in 1884 the Congo Free State was es- 
tablished by Leopold II and remained his 
personal domain until 1908, at which time 
it was annexed to Belgium as Belgian Congo. 

In the East and the West. East Africa, 
which had been under the nominal control of 
the Sultan of Zanzibar, was claimed by both 
Germany and Great Britain, After a period 
of political maneuvering, Germany suc- 
ceeded, in 1885, in establishing the colony 
of East Africa. , But meanwhile, the British 
Imperial East Africa Company, having se- 
cured a strip along the coast by grant from 
the Sultan of Zanzibar, was able to thwart 
German ambitions and took over Uganda In 
1S9S and Kenya in 1895. 

Following French defeat in the Franco- 
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Prussian War (1870-71), French interest in 
African lands was revived, especially m the 
western and central parts, and m Mada- 
gascar. The areas that we know as French 
West Africa and French Equatorial Africa 
started to take form at this time because of 
penetration and control of these huge blocks 
of territor)’ in the western half of the con- 
tinent. In 1896 Madagascar officially be- 
came a French colony, with trade limited 
exclusively to the mother country. 

At tlie Berlin Conference of 1884-85, Brit- 
ain s interest in Nigeria was confirmed, Ger- 
man claims were restricted to the Cameroons 
and Togoland, both of which were separated 
from the Gold Coast in 1888. Germany 
also annexed Southwest Africa. Nearby, 
Portugal, holdmg long-standmg claims in 
Mozambique on the east and Angola on the 
west, hoped to fill out the intervening ter- 
ritory. Germany planned to consohdate its 
rule across the southern area from the west 
to the east coast, ^ but, m 1890, by the terms 
of the Hehgoland Treaty, Germany gave up 
these aspirations in Africa, including claims 
in East Africa, in return for Heligoland, a 
strategic island in the North Sea. The bulk 
of the interior country drained by the Zam- 
bezi was taken over by Cecil Rhodes's South 
Africa Company and afterward was formed 
into Northern Rhodesia and Southern 
Rhodesia. 

In the North After the fall of the Roman 
Empire the lands of North Africa were con- 
trolled, first, by rulers of the Arab Empire 
and, later, by the Ottoman Empire. In 
1830 the French fleet bombarded Algiers in 
an effort to crush the Barbary pirates and in 
the process established French influence 
over Algeria. Then on the pretext of check- 
ing border incursions from ihe east, Jules 


2 Cerman plans for a MUiekfr^c^ sfretcWng from 
the Sahara in the north to the Zamheri liver in the 
south not become known bit 1914, Cotsiwi 
impaialisfe dreanj^ a Cmmm Atosan eni|to 
long hefine that date. 


Ferr}’ sent a military expedition into Tunisia 
to achieve ‘‘pacification” of the coiintn^ As 
a result France forced the Bey of Tunis to 
accord the French a prmleged position m 
commercial matters. To the west, Morocco 
was the object of imperial rivalry among 
France, Spam, Great Britain, and Germany. 
Not until alter a series of international crises 
and diplomatic arrangements involving the 
Algeciras Conference of 1906 did France 
bring Morocco under its control According 
to the Franco-Spanish treaty of 1912 an area 
200 miles along the north coast and sixty 
miles inland was designated as a Spanish 
zone, the remaining area forming the French 
Zone. Actually the Treaty of 1912 estab- 
lished a French protectorate in which the 
sultan retained nommal power while the 
French Resident General exercised real ad- 
ministrative authority. To the east, Libya, 
long a part of the Ottoman Empire, fell un- 
der Italian rule after the Turkish defeat in 
the Itaio-Turkish War of 1911-12 

Egypt was a vassal state of Turkey until 
the outbreak of World War I; after the open- 
ing of the Suez Canal in 1869 it became of 
great strategic importance to the British. 
Reckless extravagance on the part of the Khe- 
dive and the growth of foreign indebtedness 
provoked the Arabic uprising. Basing their 
action on the prevailing internal disorder, the 
British, in 1882, undertook military inter- 
vention in Egypt. Much earlier than this, 
Egypt had extended its control southward 
over the Sudan, and many Egyptians had 
settled in that area. When in 1884 the 
Sudanese revolted against Egyptian rule, 
the British again intervened militarily both 
to put down the revolt and to evacuate the 
Egyptians from the Sudan. After initial 
defeats, the British forces defeat^ the Su- 
danese, and an Anglo-Egjqitian condominiiim 
fm* the Sudan was established {January, 
1899). 

The area of northeast Africa adjacent to 
the Arabian Peninsula, i:x>minoiily referred 
to as the was partitionudi at a rel- 
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atively late date in the colonial history of 
Africa, the beneficiaries being the French 
and the Italians. In 1862 the French ac- 
quired the port of Obock across the Red Sea 
from Aden in Arabia and occupied it in 
1884. When the port of Aden was closed to 
French warships, the French constructed the 
port of Djibouti, a better harbor on the 
African coast, and later built a railway in- 
land to Addis Ababa. The coastal region 
known as SomaKIand in time was divided 
among France, Britain, and Italy. French 
Somahland was to be a foothold in the at- 
tempt to reach the Nile waters. The part 
of the Somali coast farther east was ad- 
mmistered by the British government as a 
protectorate. Italian interest in the Horn 
dates from the establishment of Eritrea as a 
colony whose boundaries were defined in 
1889-91. To extend the Italian empire 
southward, certain Somali ports were leased, 
in 1892, from the Sultan of Zanzibar and 
later, in 1905, bought outright when Italy 
assumed control of Italian Somaliland. 

Would Wab I to Wokld War II — ^Africa was 
the scene of much activity during World 
War I. In 1914 the British formally de- 
clared Egypt a protectorate; and during the 
war the Suez area of Egypt was invaded 
for a short time by the Turks. In 1914 Ger- 
many surrendered Togoland unconditionally 
to British and French forces; in 1916 the 
Cameroons were likewise surrendered. In 
1915 German Southwest Africa surrendered 
to forces from the Union of South Africa. 
German East Africa, kter called Tanganyika, 
was conquered in 1918 by British forces. 
Many of the soldiers who fought with the 
Allied African forces were themselves Afri- 
cans — ^inhabitants of the various European 
colonies — ^who, after the war, took back new 
ideas to their native villages. 

By the Versailles Treaty that followed 
World War I Germai^ was compelled to 
renounce all rights and title to its African 
colonies in favor of the AlKed powers. The 


powers then divided the colonies among 
themselves as mandates under the jurisdic- 
tion of the League of Nations. Southwest 
Africa was entrusted to the Union of South 
Africa under a Class C mandate, which 
provided that the territory should be admin- 
istered as an integral part of the mandatory 
power, but which also held the mandatory 
power responsible for promoting the moral 
and material welfare of the peoples. Togo- 
land was divided as a Class B mandate be- 
tween Britain and France with parts of the 
mandate joined to the Gold Coast and part 
to Dahomey, respectively. Class B man- 
dates were separately administered, but 
again the mandatory power was responsible 
for promoting the moral and material welfare 
of the people. The Cameroons, a Class B 
mandate, were divided between the British 
in Nigeria and the French in Equatorial 
Africa. Also under a Class B mandate the 
greater part of German East Africa passed 
to Britain and became what is now known as 
Tanganyika. A small strip of the German 
colony, however, was added to Belgian 
Congo, likewise under a Class B mandate, 
and to the south the small “Kionga Tri- 
angle,"^ captured from Portugal, was re- 
stored to that country. 

In addition to the mandates, other politi- 
cal areas had their status changed between 
World War I and World War II, In 1922 
Egypt became an independent kingdom, but 
Great Britain still retained certain rights 
deemed vital to its imperial interests. In 
1936 the Anglo-Egyptian treaty of alliance 
provided for the ending of British military 
occupation in Egypt, the recognition of 
special British interests in the defense of 
the Suez Canal Zone, and the continuation 
of the AngIo-Eg)?ptian Sudan condominium. 
Southern Rhodesia in 1923 became a self- 
governing colony of the British Common- 
wealth and during the next few years most 
of the British and French African colonies 
were given increased range of legislative 
power. In contrast to the trend toward in- 
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dependence or self-rule, Etliiopia, with large 
undeveloped resources, was invaded and 
conquered by Fascist Italy in 1935-36, and 
the terntories of Eritrea, Somalia, and Ethi- 
opia were subsequently combined to form 
Italian East Africa. 

World War II and the Postwar Years — 
Africa, especially its northern portion, was 
a very important military theater in World 
War IL In June, 1940, Italy declared war 
on Great Britain, and British Imperial forces 
invaded Ethiopia; during May, 1941, Em- 
peror Haile Selassie of Ethiopia re-entered 
his capital at Addis Ababa, and by Novem- 
ber of the same year the country was cleared 
of Italians. In 1940-43 North Africa was the 
scene of bitter fighting before the Allied 
nations finally defeated German and Italian 
forces. The African east coast was en- 
dangered with the fall of Singapore in 1942 
and the entry of the Japanese into the Indian 
Ocean. The west coast ports of Africa be- 
came strategic sea and air bases and pro- 
tected an Allied air transport command serv- 
ice across Africa to the Persian Gulf. 

Following World War II the United Na- 
tions established the trusteeship system as a 
successor to the League mandates. As a 
result of new trust agreements by former 
mandatory powers, ^ mandates except 
Southwest Africa became trasteeships. The 
Union of South Africa, refusing to submit a 
trust agreement to the United Nations, con- 
tinued to administer Southwest Africa as a 
mandate. The same terms as had been 
stipulated under the League of Nations were 
agreed upon, namely, to report annually and 
to promote native welfare, with the added 
right of the administering power to fortify 
the trust territory. 

Since World War H great int^esl has been 
shown in the developmant of Africa. In 
1945 the British Parltoent mdmmd a co- 
lonial development and weHare scheme of 
ten-year duraticm and voted funds for the 
project. Most of thfa money was to be 


spent in the African colonies for the pro- 
motion of education, health, and improved 
transportation services. In eastern Africa tlie 
British undertook cultivation of some 30,000,- 
000 acres of land largely umnhabited up to 
this time because of tlie ravages of disease 
and the dreaded tsetse fliy. France had 
similar problems of colonial welfare but 
because of instabilify at home was handi- 
capped in the promotion of remedial meas- 
ures. 

The interest of the United States in Africa 
emerged as part of its Technical Coopera- 
tion Program, popularly kno^^m as Point IV, 
which was concerned with assistance to 
underdeveloped regions of the world. In 
addition to funds advanced under this pro- 
gram, other appropriations have been made 
by the Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion (EGA) and, since 1931, under the 
Mutual Security Agency (MSA). These 
combined funds have made possible the 
undertaking of large projects. Road build- 
ing has probably been of prime importance^ 
but geological surveys and mineral develop- 
ment have been undertaken in many areas, 
and, in certain locations, soil conservation, 
reserv^oir construction, locust control, and 
port development have been introduced. 

Political changes since World War II have 
taken two directions: administrative con- 
solidation of colonial areas and a noteworthy 
step in some cases toward native self-rule 
and independence. Progress toward inde- 
pendence in the whole continent is still slow 
and beset difficulties. Creditable prog- 
ress in intercolrmial consolidation has been 
demonstrated 1^ berth Great Britain smd 
France. Fonner separate French colonies 
from I^e Chad to Mauritania and from 
die Guiium Gulf to southern Algeria wrae 
wehied in 1948 into one poUticai unit, 
Fmich West Africa. On the British side, 
an &st Africa High Commission was 
formed, January 1, 1948, to provide for the 
administration of sarvices emmnem to the 
Ea^ African colcmies of Uganda, Kenya, and 
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Tanganyika. Among other things, this cen- 
tral body assumed the operation of all gov- 
ernment railways and l^e steamships, the 
supervision of all air, postal, and telegraph 
services, and the control of an amalgamated 
customs establishment. A Central African 
Federation was likewise established by the 
British in March, 1953, affecting Northern 
and Southern Rhodesia and Nyasaland. 
The Federation has virtual self-governing 
status, with each of the three territories 
retaining control on local matters. In the 
west, the colony of Gold Coast prepared the 
way for independence in June, 1954, when 
it attained a self-governing status pending 
its dominion status in the Commonwealth 
within a period of three years. Until pend- 
ing dominion status is reached in 1957, it 
has complete home rule. 

Similarly in the east, Sudan moved to- 
ward self-rule as a result of an Anglo- 
Egyptian agreement signed in February, 
1953, which provided for self-govemment 
in the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan and for self- 
determination by the Sudanese withm three 
years. Withm ihe allotted period Sudan set 
up a parHamentary government, replaced 
foreigners in the administrative service with 
Sudanese, and proclaimed its independence 
in 1956. Less orderly is the course of po- 
litical development in Kenya. Demands by 
Kikuyu tribesmen that 12,000 square miles 
of Kenya, reserved for Europeans, be turned 
over to the natives led to disorder and ter- 
rorism. The Mau Mau society, a secret 
anti-white organization, cUmaxed sporadic 


acts of violence in the colony by killing the 
Christians among their fellow Kikuyu tribes- 
men as well as white settlers. The three- 
year reign of Mau Mau terror took 11,000 
hves before the terrorists were isolated in the 
highlands and brought under control. 

In North Africa a new state appeared on 
the rums of the former Italian empire. Fol- 
lowing the war, Libya, Eritrea, and Somalia 
were governed until 1950 by the British 
Military Administration and later by the Brit- 
ish Ci\^ Administration. In 1950 Italy was 
allowed to re-enter and administer Somalia 
as a United Nations trusteeship, Libya be- 
came independent on December 24, 1951; 
and in September, 1953, Eritrea was united 
with Ethiopia in a federation, under which 
Ethiopia controls currency, foreign affairs, 
and trade for both, while Eritrea handles 
its own domestic issues. 

At present the established independent 
countries of Africa are Egypt, Sudan, Ethi- 
opia, Liberia, Libya, and the Union of South 
Africa, having a combined population of 
about 67,000,000, or thirty-one per cent of 
the total population for Africa in about 
twenty-five per cent of the continenfs area. 
In addition to these six independent coun- 
tries already identified, French protectorates 
over Morocco and Txmisia have been ended, 
and the two North African territories are 
working out the details of their new re- 
lationship with France. Britains Gold 
Coast is also approaching self-rule. The fol- 
lowing chapter discusses these embryonic 
political entities. 


Study Questions 


1. How has Africans location influenced her de- 
velopment? How has the Sahara lundered 

'’it? 

2. What are the principal topographical char- 
acteristics of Africa? N^e four important 
mountain ranges or groups. 


3. Name the six major rivers of Africa and dis- 
cuss their importance. How is navigation 
hampered in Africa? 

4. Describe the major climatic zones and the 
genial pattern of climate distribution in 
Africa 
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5 Explain the wide range of population den- 
sity within Afnca. 

6. Descnbe briefly the five groups of African 
peoples, with special reference both to their 
languages and to their geographical distn- 
bution. 

7. How has transportation changed the Afncan 
way of life^ 

8. How could production be increased in parts 
of Africa? To what extent is mechaniza- 
tion of agnculture possible in Africa? 

9. What are Africa*s pnncipal minerals? 
WTiat are her major mineral deficiencies? 

10. Why is mdustrialization of little significance 


in most of Afnca? WTiat problems does in- 
dustry' face^ 

11. Discuss Africans transportation problems and 
the vva)s some of these problems have been 
met, 

12 Discuss some of the limitations of early 
Afncan cmhzations 

13. What is the significance of the Cape of 
Good Hope in the development of South 
Afnca? 

14. Explain the relative effects of World War I 
and World War II on Africa. 

15. What major political developments have 
taken place in Africa since World War II? 



CHAPTER TWENTY-SIX 


AJricor— Regional Aspects 


A study of the origin and development of 
political areas or countries in Africa reveals 
extremely fascinating but complex politico- 
geographic sequences. Much of the politi- 
cal map of Africa today is the product of 
political maneuvermg, historical circum- 
stances, and unique combinations of physi- 
cal, economic, and human factors. Not un- 
commonly the claims of the European coun- 
tries to African territories have been based 
on nothing more than the possession of a 
mere strip of coast from which economic and 
political penetration into the interior orig- 
inated. Numerous boundaries extend in- 
land almost at right angles to the coastline 
without regard to the natural and cultural 
environment, creating, as a consequence, 
many disputes and administrative problems. 
African tribal organizations and systems of 
law and justice have been brought into sharp 
conflict with Western csoncepte of democ- 
racy md with Europeto law* 


The barrier effect of the Sahara has led 
to contrasting historical and political back- 
grounds in northern and southern Africa (see 
maps on pages 451 and 442). North, or 
Mediterranean, Africa is part of the Moslem 
world; south Africa, except in areas where 
there are dominating mmorities of European 
origin or scattered groups of Arabs or In- 
dians, is primarily the land of Negro and 
Negroid populations. North Africa has been 
in contact with Europe and Asia from the 
very early period of Mediterranean civiliza- 
tion; southern Africa, although European 
countries established trading posts and forts 
along its coasts five centuries ago, has really 
been in contact with modem civilization for 
little more than a hundred years. North 
Africa had clearly defined political divisions 
centuries ago; it is only within the last cen- 
tury that southern Africa, and especially the 
interior, has been partitioned off into in- 
dependent states, colonies, and mandate. 
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INDEPENDENT COUNTRIES 


In spite of its size Africa has fewer inde- 
pendent areas and a greater preponderance 
of colonial territories than anv other con- 
tment. The countries that are independent 
are of considerable importance m the process 
of new-nation making To those formed 
prior to W^orld War II — the Union of South 
Africa, Ethiopia, Liberia, and Egypt ^ must 
be added the postwar-independent countries 
of Libya ^ and Sudan (see map on page 
444). In addition, the Gold Coast and parts 
of North Africa are m the process of be- 
ing recognized as independent countries.® 
These areas have broad differences in his- 
torical background and vary greatly in eco- 
nomic, social, and pohtical development. 
In all cases, ho\vever, they have been 
strongly affected by Western nations, es- 
pecially by Britam, Italy, and the United 
States. 

UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 

The Union of South Africa is a self-govern- 
ing member of the British Commonwealth 
of Nations. It was established in 1^)9 by a 
British Act of Parliament, just a few years 
after the conclusion of the Anglo-Boer War 
(1899-1902). The act joined together into 
one country the British provinces of Cape 
Colony and Natal and tihe two Boer ter- 
ritories, Orange Free State and Transvaal 
(see map on page 442). The structure of 
the new government parallels that of other 
British dominions, but it has the provision 
that only Europeans can be elect^ to the 


i Egypt and Libya are discussed in Oiapter 28, 
**The Arab States and Isradt.** 

® Great Britam aj^eed, in 1956, to extend inde- 
pendence to the Gmd Coast, with dominion status, 
upon ecmii^fetlon of earbr in 1957. 

Morocco and Tunista achieved indepeitdence in 19^ 
but still retain certain nnlitaiy, eecraoiaic, and pc^ti- 
cal ties widi Fteice. 


parliament. It also provides that there shall 
be two official languages in the country. A 
later act (1936) gave a pseudo representa- 
tion to the natives — ^pseudo in that the na- 
tives should be represented only by men of 
European origin. 

Social Problems — ^The population® of the 
Union of South Africa in 1951 was approxi- 
mately 13,000,000. Of these, 2,700,000 were 
white persons of European origin; 9,000,000 
were natives of Bantu stock; 900,000 were 
‘"Colored*’; * and there were also about 
300,000 Asiatics. The 2,700,000 of European 
origin included the British and the Afrikan- 
ers, the latter term applied largely to the 
descendents of Dutch colonists. It is ob- 
vious that a country with such a mixture of 
peoples must face many serious political 
and social problems. One problem is how 
to secure unity between the English-speak- 
ing peoples and the Boers whom the English 
conquered. Another problem is that of pre- 
serving white supremacy in a country where 
the white people constitute only about one 
fifth of the total population. Tliis second 
problem is complicated by the fact that the 
Afrikaners are different in culture and back- 
ground from the English and have always 
openly resisted efforts by the English to 
effect assimilation, reacting with suspicion 
and even hostility toward British ties. In 
general, however, they have united with the 
British in the determination to maintain 
white supremacy. Thus the most influen- 
tial of the Afrikaners have sought to curtail 
the voting privileg^^ of the large native pop- 
ulation and of the 300,000 Asiatics in the 
countiy- 


* For pomiktkm figures, areas, and types of gov- 
amseats ol odlitical areas see tibe table m page 456. 

* TJie ‘‘Cmbced** are a mixtee of ai^ white 

a social class between the and 




The 10,000,000 non-Europeans in the pop- 
ulation — ^the Africans — can be divided into 
three groups of about equal numbers: (1) 
the tribal natives Kving in the reserves 
(about forty per cent of the natives), (2) 
die squatters or laborers on farms belonging 
to white citiz^s; and (3) the urban dwellers 
who have no tribal obligations. How to 
handle this vast majority of the population 
without jeopardiring white supremacy has 
been the paramount political and social prob- 
lem of the Union since it was established. 

One solution proposed by extreme mem- 
bers of the Nationalist Party, which became 
influential about 1948 and has the objective 


of a republic outside the Commonwealth, is 
apartheid, that is, physical segregation of the 
races. And, in fact, the general trend in 
South Africa is toward residential segrega- 
tion of the three groups — ^white, native, and 
Colored, with the Asiatics included in the 
last-named group. In July, 1950, a Group 
Areas Act was passed by the Union Parlia- 
ment, whereby persons of one group are 
forbidden to own or occupy property in the 
controlled area of another group, except by 
special permit Most of the Colored group 
are confined to the Gape area, where they 
formerly acquired franchise rights. A strict 
application of the apartheid policy is being 
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found impractical, and there is considerable 
opposition even to the Group Areas Act 
because it interferes with the economy, for 
much of the labor in the cities, on the farms, 
and m domestic service is performed by na- 
tives. The problem remains a vexing one, 
Whate\^er the solution may be. South Africa 
is determined not to accord to non-Euro- 
peans any share in the political life of the 
nation, white supremacy must be main- 
tained, and the African must be relegated to 
a permanent status of inferiority. 

Physical and Economic Relationships — 
Topographically much of the Union is a 
nearly level to rolling plateau that stretches 
across the southern end of Africa, char- 
acterized by seaward-facing escarpments 
and, in places, by relatively narrow coastal 
plains. A large part of the plateau lies in 
the basin of the Orange River, together with 
its main tributary the Vaal. Only the north- 
ern half of the Transvaal comes within the 
drainage of the Limpopo. Although the 
coastal plains have relatively high tempera- 
tures and are frost-free throughout the year, 
parts of the plateau are high enough to make 
frosts a likely occurrence for a period of 
more than 100 days a year. About two 
thirds of the country receives less than 
twenty inches of rainfall a year, and half of 
this area receives less than ten inches. 
Mainly in the eastern part of the country 
the precipitation exceeds twenty inches, and 
crops can be grown without additional water 
supplies. Agricultural development has pro- 
ceeded steadily in spite of such handicaps 
as inadequacy and irregularity dE rainfall, 
poverty of soils, soil erosion, low and ir- 
regular yields, and unsatisfactey labor. 

The Union of South Africa Im vast min- 
eral wealth. The Sand^ 01 : Witwatensrand 
region of Transvaal, which includes the city 
of Johannesburg, k the greatest single gold- 
producing area a£ the work! For many 
decades South Africa has ted in world fuo- 
duciion .ctf gold; at ]^mmt It ^^odmm about 


fifty per cent of the world gold output. 
Diamonds also are important m the Union, 
the most famous diamond miiie beinsr lo- 
cated at Kimberley More recentK, ura- 
nium has become an important product. 
South Africa supports a \igorous iron-and- 
steel mdustry, which marks this countrv as 
the only industrial state in Africa. This 
industr)" presently supplies two thirds of the 
Unions steel needs, with its present rate of 
growth in steel production, the Union prom- 
ises to become self-sufficient in steel prod- 
ucts despite the increase in demand. Of 
material advantage in this latter trend are the 
Unions extensive fields of bituminous coal, 
especially in Natal. 

South Afnca has a w'ell-developed railway 
and road netw^ork corresponding closely 
with the pattern of relief Railways con- 
nect the principal ports of Capetown, Port 
Elizabeth, East London, and Durban with 
points in the interior All raihvays and 
harbors are owmed and controlled by the 
Union government. Since World War I 
there has been considerable expansion of 
motor roads and the use of motor transport, 
similarly there has been extensive construc- 
tion of airfields and a great increase in the 
use of the airplane. 

SOUTHWEST AFRICA 

From Capetown the Union of South Africa 
administers the large desert territorj» as- 
signed to it in 1919 as a League of Nations 
mandate. Southwest Africa, with an area 
of 317,000 square miles, is inhabited by 
368,000 natives, but its economic hfe is 
dominated by some 50,000 Europeans. Be- 
tween the two world wars, as a Class C 
mandate, Southwest Afnca was treated as 
an integral part of the Union. Basmg her 
claim on this fact and further m the geo- 
gmphic contiguity of die two arms, the 
Unim government, in 1946, express^ its 
desire to annex die mandate. Severe criti- 
cfani in the United Nations, however, pre- 
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vented this step, still, the Union of South 
Africa has refused to convert the territory 
into a United Nations trusteeship. In 1949 
the Union government provided for the rep- 
resentation of the mandate m the Parhament 
of the Union. 

In Southwest Africa the scarcity of water 
makes the cultivation of crops almost im- 
possible, and the productive parts of the 
area are used mainly for livestock. In some 
places subterranean water can be reached 
only by the digging of deep wells. 

The mineral wealth of the coimtry is of 
increasing importance; ores of vanadium, 
tin, lithium, lead, copper, and zinc are being 
mined, and the area producing diamonds has 
been steadily expanded. The chief port of 
Southwest Africa is Walvis Bay, an mtegral 
part of the Cape of Good Hope Province ad- 
ministered by Southwest Africa; it is Imked 
by railway with the main South African 
system at De Aar. 

ETHIOPIA 

The kingdom of Ethiopia, actually an an- 
cient empire,^ occupies the northeast sector 
of the continent Ethiopia has grown out 
of a combination of kingdoms that have been 
reduced to the status of provinces, as have 
other parts of the country which previously 
enjoyed some autonomy. Its rise to inde- 
pendence and nationhood dates from 1896, 
the year the Emperor Menelik defeated the 
Italian armies at Aduwa. In 1953, Eritrea, 
which had been an Italian colony for sixty- 
seven years, was federated with Ethiopia as 
an autonomous unit; it is represented In the 
Ethiopian Parliament and Federal Council. 

The ancient, kingdom of Ethiopia was 
landlocked, cut off 1^ soEjkall states from the 
Red Sea. Since its federation with Eritrea 
it has a coastline about 670 miles. Ethi- 
opia prppOr is a hi^ pfeteau marked by 
numerous volcanic pealed Ihe wuntry has 


important economic resources, many of 
which are still underdeveloped. With fer- 
tile soils in many sectors and extensive graz- 
ing lands, Ethiopia is particularly adapted 
to agriculture and stock raising. Coffee 
constitutes more than a fourth of the coun- 
try's export trade, and hides and skins are 
about equally important. There is the pos- 
sibility of vast mineral wealth, including gold 
and silver. Other minerals are known to 
exist, and Ethiopia already has proved to be 
an important source of platinum. The coun- 



try reaped the benefits of engineering and 
industry during the Italian occupation be- 
fore World War 11. Many first-class roads 
were built, rivers were spanned by bridges, 
and large sums of money were poured into 
the country. At present transportation and 
communication are being aided by loans 
from the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development, and modem indus- 
trial enterprises by American and European 
firms are under way. The United States 
government has shown interest in the de- 
velopment of Ethiopia through aid programs 
designed to utilize economic resources mc«fe 
frdly and to imjaroVe edlucation. 


® The historic name of the kingdom is Abyssinia. 
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Ethiopia has a complex social structure. 
Despite inroads made by the Moslem reli- 
gion, the rulers of the country have pre- 
served the Coptic Christian religion and the 
Amharic language. More than half of the 
population are Gallas, a pastoral people of 
Hamitic origin; other groups include Nilotics, 
Falashas, Somahs, Negroes, Arabs, Indians, 
and Tigreans. 

In Eritrea the coastal lowlands that stretch 
along the Red Sea, are hot and malarial but 
the adjacent plateau has considerably lower 
temperatures and is more healthful. Much 
of the population is nomadic, engaged in 
livestock raising and the collection of gums 
and resins. The chief wealth is in hvestock; 
salt is the second important product. Mod- 
em developments in the country are to be 
credited mainly to the Italians who built 
roads, railways, and irrigation works m the 
lowlands and introduced telephones. Most 
of the trade passes through Massawa, the 
largest port, and Assab; these ports as part 
of the federation will undoubtedly serve to 
increase the foreign trade of the formerly 
landlocked Ethiopia. 

LIBERIA 

The Negro republic of Liberia, a densely 
forested tropical area, is unique in origin 
and development among the countries of 
Africa. Its origin dates from the efforts 
made in 1821 by the American Colonization 
Society to establish a home for freed slaves 
on the west coast of Africa. In 1847 it be- 
came a republic, with a constitution which, 
similar to that of the United States, provides 
for a president, a saoate, and a hon^ of rep- 
resentatives. However, electors must be 
Negro and must own propaty; the latter re- 
quirement excludes great numbers of po- 
tential voters. 

The Americo-Iiberian N^roes, who set- 
tled mainly, in a narrow w&m 

alien to the native-fecmti rf that tod 

there was little contact between the two 


groups. For more than a centuiy tlie Li- 
berian go\emment exercised only nominal 
control o\er interior areas, but during World 
War II President Tubman initiated a policy 
planned to secure equality of citizenship 
throughout the country and to lessen the 
tension between tlie two groups. Neverthe- 
less, the government today is administered 
to a large extent by the Americo-Liberian 
Negroes who, variously estimated to number 
from 12,000 to 23,000, constitute less than 
one per cent of the total population. Some 
60, OW non-American Negroes living near the 
coast have acquired the culture of the 
Americo-Libenans and no longer are under 
tribal discipline. 

Both agnculture and mining are Important 
in the economy of Liberia. The staple food 
crop for domestic consumption is rice; rub- 
ber and pabn kernels are high on the list of 
exports. There is a significant production 
of gold and of iron ore, the latter being es- 
pecially important at Bomi H0l Gold de- 
posits as well as diamonds are known to 
exist in Liberia. At the present time ex- 
plorations are being carried on in hopes of 
discovering the presence of other minerals in 
the countty. 

Economic conditions in Liberia are im- 
proving rapidly, and it is mainly with United 
States technical and iSnancial aid that Li- 
beria’s resources are being developed. The 
modem period of development may be said 
to have started in 1925 with the coming of 
the Firesttme Company, which at that time 
was given a large land grant for rubber 
plantaticms; today the company constitutes 
an important element of the Liberian econ- 
omy. haiec developments include the con- 
struction by United States military fences 
diuiDg World War II of the RobestsSeld 
Afe^ort, which is now being used regularly 
by three international arrives. Foflowing 
World War 11, the free p<Mft of Mtmrovia was 
oipeamd, together with a road inlaml to the 
Bomi Hill iron-<»re mines And another to 
French Guinea. 
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SUDAN 

On January 1, 1956, the premier of Sudan 
hoisted the tricolor flag and lowered the 
British and Egyptian flags. Thus did the 
new republic demonstrate its independence 
and signify the termination of the con- 
dominium that marked fifty-seven years of 
bitter rivalry between Great Britain and 
Egypt. Independence for Sudan is merely 
the begmmng of an arduous struggle to 
maintain its existence and strive for greater 
economic progress. Just as the north and 
south portions of the coimtry differ in physi- 
cal topography, so cultural differences sepa- 
rate the two. The pagan and semi-Christian 
Nilotic people of the southern part of the 
country have threatened to revolt if the 
government of Sudan is controlled by the 
Moslems of the north; this issue is a pos- 
sible threat to the existence of an independ- 
ent state. 

Sudan extends southward from within the 
Sahara to the borders of the tropical-forest 
regions. In general, the Sudan, like Egypt 


in the north, has as its most important physi- 
cal asset the irrigation waters of the Blue 
Nile and the White Nile, both of which have 
their sources beyond the border of the 
country. 

Parts of the Sudan are making rapid eco- 
nomic progress. Agriculture is Ae mainstay 
of the economy of the country, with em- 
phasis principally on cereals for human con- 
sumption and on cotton as a cash crop and 
the major export of the country. The latter 
is giowa extensively, especially in irrigated 
areas such as the Gezira Plain, which re- 
ceives its water from the Sennar Dam on the 
Blue Nile. The Sudan is the prmcipal 
source of the world supply of gum arabic, 
which comes mainly from the province of 
Kordofan. The economy is also strength- 
ened somewhat by the exploitation of some 
mineral resources. 

Khartoum, an interior city on the Nile, is 
the political and commercial center of the 
country. Port Sudan, since its completion 
as a modem port on the Red Sea in 1926, 
handles more than four fifths of the foreign 
trade. 


BRITISH TERRITORIES 


In general, the British in their African de- 
pendencies have followed a policy of in- 
direct rule that gives support and guidance 
to native policies and institutions, defends 
and vitalizes tnbal life, and helps tribal 
leaders adjust their local administration to 
modem conditions. The British system is 
designed to promote self-governing ter- 
ritories which may, if they so elect, remain 
members of the British Commonwealth 
Colonial representatives do not sit in the 
British Parliament at Westminster (see map 
at top of page 447 for location of British ter- 


DEPENDENCIES IN WEST AFRICA 

The British part of West Africa consists of 
the Gold Coast, Nigeria, the British Togo- 
land and the Cameroons, Gambia, and Sierra 
Leone. Although the term British West 
Africa may be used to designate this area, 
it is not a unit politically, as illustrated by 
the trust territories of Togoland and the 
Cameroons. Nevertheless, attempts at co- 
operation among the countries have been 
made, such as the West African Council in 
1945 and the later West African Interterri- 
torial Conference in 1951* 
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Gold Coast— In June, 1954, a new, virtually 
self-governing state, the Gold Coast, was 
formed by consolidation of the former Gold 
Coast Colony, Ashanti, and the Northern 
Territories. It has a constitution that pro- 
vides for an all-native legislative assembly. 
Recent political growth of the Gold Coast 
is closely bound up with its economic de- 
velopment. Cacao is the all-important prod- 
uct, of which the Gold Coast produces about 
two thirds of the world supply. Other im- 
portant exports are gold, manganese, and 
bauxite. The last-mentioned commodity is 
presently being worked only at Awaso, but 
other deposits are awaiting the completion 
of hydroelectric-power works. The Gold 
Coast has a deep-water harbor at Takoradi. 

IRTISH Togoland — ^The former German col- 
ony of Togoland was divided between the 
British and the French. The western third, 
now known as British Togoland, is admin- 
istered as a UN trusteeship {for this and 
other UN trusteeship territories see map at 
the right). It is attached administratively 
to the Gold €kmt The mMm d 

the former Gmnan is also a 


UN trusteeship, but it is attached to the 
French colony of Dahome\ 

Agriculture is concentrated in the wet 
coastal area, where intensi\'e farmmg pro- 
duces sugar, copra, and tapioca. In the 
hill regions are the pastoral lands inhabited 
by the Ewes, a tribe of about 1,(XX),(X)0 peo- 
ple who occupy some 10,000 square miles 
and also are settled in both the Gold Coast 
and French Togoland. In 1947 the Ewe 
leaders favored the unification of the two 
Togolands, but opinion in the territory con- 
tinued divided between unification and 
union with the Gold Coast. In May, 1956, 
a plebiscite held under United Nations 
auspices finally settled tlie question in favor 
of integration with the Gold Coast, the 
merger to be effective when the latter 
achieves its independence. 

Nigeria — ^Nigeria is a colony and protector- 
ate centering on the lower basin of the 
Niger River, between Dahomey to the west 
and the Cameroons to the east Largely as 
a commercial venture, an old African trading 
company developed the area in the 1850 s 
and won the protection of the British Crown 
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in 1886. It was not until 1951, however, 
that a larger role in government was ac- 
corded the natives by a new constitution. 
Agitation among labor unions and nationalist 
groups for greater autonomy still contmues. 
Especially in southern Nigeria demands are 
made for quick self-government and m- 
dependence. But the Moslems in northern 
Nigeria object to this move, knowing that 
they are exceeded in numbers by the pagan 
and semi-Christian elements in the south. 
Therefore they prefer the continued pro- 
tection of the British. Nevertheless, Nigeria 
is progressing rapidly toward competence 
for statehood; in this, the development of 
communications and the existence of a varied 
economy play a major part. Peanuts, palm 
kernels, palm oil, cacao, and tin ore are all 
important export products. Possession of 
the only worked coal mines in West Africa 
is also a valuable asset. Both Lagos and 
Port Harcourt are important ocean ports 
and serve a large hinterland, 

British Cameroons — ^East of Nigeria are 
the British Cameroons, a trusteeship ad- 
ministered from Nigeria. This region is 
mainly agricultural, but It is still far less 
developed than Nigeria despite fertile soils 
and recent building of roads and railways 
and re-equipment of seaports. 

Sderra IuEOne — Sierra Leone, a colony and 
protectorate, has its economy focused around 
Freetown, which is one of the finest sea- 
ports in British West Africa, with an ex- 
cellent harbor and a naval coaling station. 
Important products are palm oil, palm ker- 
nels, iron and gold. 

GA»mA---Gambia is a small area sandwiched 
betwem Prendi Senegal to the north and 
Poitugu^e Guinea to the south. The core 
in the colony, an area of thirty square miles, 
centers around the seaport of Bathurst and 
along both shcaes of tiife Gambia River. In- 
land the remainda: Gambia some 4,000 
squate miles, is a protedetate ruled by na- 


tive chiefs. Peanuts are the principal ex- 
port product. 

BRITISH EAST AFRICA 

British East Africa comprises Kenya, Tan- 
ganyika, Uganda, British Somaliland, and the 
islands of Zanzibar and Pemba. In Jan- 
uary, 1948, an East African High Commis- 
sion was formed by the British, consisting 
of the governors of Kenya, Tanganyika, and 
Uganda, to provide for the administration 
of services common to these three territories 
but not involvmg any political federation or 
fusion of the existing governments. There 
is also a Customs Union linking the three 
countries together for trade purposes. 

Kenya — ^Kenya consists of a colony and pro- 
tectorate fronting on the Indian Ocean for 
200 miles and extending inland as far as 
Uganda and Lake Victoria. The most im- 
portant economic activity in this predomi- 
nantly agricultural country is centered in 
the south, with production for export com- 
ing principally from lands owned by Euro- 
pean farmers. Among the chief plantation 
crops are coffee, sisal, and tea, but an im- 
portant export is pyrethrum, which is used 
as an insecticide. Mineral resources are 
mainly gold, silver, and sodium carbonate. 
The port of Mombasa is the terminus of the 
Kenya and Uganda railway, and Kilindini 
is one of the finest landlocked and sheltered 
harbors on the east coast of Africa, 

Kenya, with only 30,000 people of Euro- 
pean origin, has been the scene of terrorist 
activities of the Mau Mau (see page 438). 
Conferences looking toward increased rep- 
resentation of the native Africans in political 
affairs are under way. 

Uganda — ^The protectorate of Uganda, with 
less &m 4,000 people of European origin, is 
chiefly agricultural. Large herds of cattle, 
sheep, and goate are the basis for an im- 
portant trade in hides and skins* Mineral 
resources, except those of the metal tantalum. 
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have scarcely been tapped. Important de- 
posits of copper have been discovered m 
the Ruwenzori region, but exploitation of 
minerals has been hmdered by the high cost 
of transportation to the coast. The develop- 
ment of the means of transportation is play- 
ing an important part in the opening up of 
the protectorate. 

Tanganyika — Tanganyika, a trust territory 
since 1946, was formerly a part of German 
East Africa. Of the total population of 
8,196,000, people of European ongm com- 
prise about 18,000, with Indians an impor- 
tant minority group, as they are also in Kenya 
and Uganda. In addition to food crops, the 
prmcipal products are sisal and cotton, but in 
two thirds of Tanganyika agricultural pro- 
duction is hindered by the tsetse fly and in- 
suflScient water. The mineral mdustry has 
made enormous progress, diamonds m the 
Shinyanga District are the leading product, 
Dar es Salaam, the leading port, is con- 
nected by rail through Tabora with both 
Lake Tanganyika and Lake Victoria; how- 
ever, the present railways and highways are 
not adequate for opening up the country. 

British Somaliland— British Somaliland, a 
protectorate on the Gulf of Aden, is primarily 
a grazing country with a relatively large 
nomadic population. As far as is known, 
mineral resources, except for salt, are vir- 
tually nonexistent, 

Zanzibar and Pemba — ^Zanzibar and Pemba, 
two islands off the east coast, constitute a 
protectorate under the nominal rule of a sul- 
tan, but the area is actually governed by a 
British Resident. The main industry is the 
production of cloves, of which this region 
supplies the bulk of the world demand. 

FEDERATION OF RHODESIA AND 
NYASAUND 

The landlocked Federation of Southern 
Rhodesia, Northern Rhodesia^ and Nyasa-. 


land came into being in July, 1953. Under 
its constitution the federation has viitual 
self-governing status, and each of the three 
territories retams autonomy on local matters. 
The railway systems of the three states are 
connected and are also hnked with tlie rail- 
ways of the Union of South Africa in the 
south and of the Belgian Congo and Angola 
in the north and with the Beira Railroad in 
the east. The last-mentioned hne runs 200 
miles to the coast through Mozambique 
The states have common radio, airlme, and 
statistical services. Only about 170,000 of 
its population of more than 6,000,000 are 
Europeans; another 45,000 are Asiatics. 

Southern Rhodesia — Southern Rhodesia is 
a self-goveming colony with a total popula- 
tion of over 2,000,000, of whom 145,000 are 
white settlers. The country is rich in gold 
and other minerals and, in addition, has 
proved to be an ideal agricultural country 
The output of gold, coal, asbestos, and 
chrome ore is considerable, m fact. Southern 
Rhodesia is one of the world’s leading pro- 
ducers of chrome ore. Possessing the basic 
requirements of modem industry— coal, iron, 
metals, water power, and, moreover, a good 
climate — Southern Rhodesia has come to the 
fore industrially; notable are the Gatooma 
textile mills and the machme-tool industry of 
Salisbury. The development of highways 
has to a considerable extent obviated the 
necessity for further railway construction. 
Of critical significance in the affairs of South- 
ern Rhodesia is the apportionment of land 
between the natives and the settlers, whereby 
48,000,000 acres are reserved for 69,000 Euro- 
peans, and only 28,000,000 acres, for 1,400,000 
natives. 

Northern Rhodesia — ^Northern Rhodesia is 
a protectorate which, though it is twice as 
large as Southern Rhodesia, has only one 
fifth as many white settlers. It consists of a 
high plateau covered with thin forests, suit- 
able for farming and grazing, but most of 
the area is undeveloped except for large 
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farms and mining towns. About one fifth of 
the country is in native reserves. The coun- 
try is rich in minerals and is one of the 
world’s largest producers of copper and co- 
balt. Deposits of coal have been found near 
Kafue and rich iron-ore fields are being ex- 
plored at Lusaka. Owing to high earnings 
from mineral exports, Northern Rhodesia is 
able to employ larger funds than its neigh- 
bors for native education and social wel- 
fare, However, serious social and economic 
problems have arisen here as a result of the 
drift of native labor to the tobacco planta- 
tions and the western copper belt or to 
Johannesburg. 

Railway lines link the mining centers to- 
gether. There is also a line that runs south 
from Lusaka to Victoria Falls and north to 
Sakania in the Belgian Congo. Livingstone 
is a key airport in the federation and for 
southern Africa, serving the Rhodesias both 
domestically and internationally. 

Nyasaland — Nyasaland, a protectorate, is 
primarily an agricultural country. Some 
mineral deposits^ — ^bauxite, for instance — are 
known to exist, but so far they have not been 
developed. Much needed hydroelectric 
power could be developed on the Shir4 
River. In 1935 a bridge was constructed 
across the Zambezi at Chindio, which gives 
direct rail connection between Lake Nyasa 
and the seaport of Beira. The country has 
srnne excellent highways and several air- 
fields. 

BRmSH SDUTH AFRICA 

British South Africa, outside the Union of 
South Africa, administered by a High 
Commissionar who is appointed by the Brit- 
ish Oown and who is responsible to the 
Secretary of State im Conmonwealth Rela- 
tions. Under Urn are three Reisident Com- 
missioners, who administer the native t^- 
rit<^es Basutoland^ Becfauanaland, and 
Swaziland- 

— ^Basutoland, a reservation set 


apart for the natives, allows no white man to 
hve in its country with the exception of mis- 
sionaries, government officials, and a few trad- 
ers with special licenses. All land is commu- 
nally owned. Stock raising is the most impor- 
tant enterprise. There is only one railway, 
and there are very few highways Under 
the system of hereditary chieftainship, prog- 
ress is limited, and economic conditions re- 
sulting from isolation have led to the re- 
tention of many of the undesirable features 
of native African life. 

Bechuanaland — Bechuanaland is almost en- 
tirely a native territory engaged mainly in 
cattle raising and dairying. It is one of the 
least “opened up” countries in Africa, large 
parts of it have never been surveyed Smce 
nearly half of the country is desert, one of 
its greatest problems has always been poor 
water supply. One of the most important 
public works has been construction by the 
British of large dams on native reserves and 
the bormg of a system of wells. The only 
mmeral resources so far developed are gold 
and silver, the center of the mining district 
being Francistown. Handicapping develop- 
ment are very poor transportation facilities. 
The country is inhabited mostly by Bantu 
tribes, except for about 2,000 Europeans 
and an equal number of Asiatics. 

Swaziland — Swaziland, guided by its own 
Paramount Chief but administered by a 
British Resident Commissioner, is almost en- 
tirely agricultural and pastoral. Large num- 
bers of cattle are exported. There are no 
railways, and the lack of them has seriously 
hindered the development of the country. 
Highways generally are not good; neverthe- 
less, motor buses and tracks maintain a well- 
organized service and do much to promote 
the economy of the country. 

MINOR BRITISH TERRITORIES 

Minor British territories are islands in the 
Atlantic Ocean — ^Ascension, St. Helena, and 
Tristan da Cunha — and in the Indian Ocean 
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— Mauritius and the Seychelles. All the 
islands at one time or another have had 
significance either as ports of call, havens of 
refuge, or cable, meteorological, and radio 
stations, and for a brief period it appeared 
that the islands would be important in the 


field of air transport, especially when Ameri- 
can forces during World War II constructed 
Wideawake Airfield on Ascension Island, 
but the ever-increasing speed and range of 
modem aircraft have resulted m the by- 
passing of many such island steppmgstones. 


FRENCH TERRITORIES 


As we have just seen, the British have fol- 
lowed a policy of setting up local self-govern- 
ing institutions in their African territories; 
French policy has been different (for lo- 
cation of French territories, see map on page 
453). The French have aimed at rapid as- 
similation of their possessions in Africa with 
the French nation itself. To this end they 
have admitted representatives from their col- 
onies into the French Assembly at Paris, the 
territories gaining representation in propor- 
tion to their importance and the stage of their 
development. Where native chieftains carry 
considerable weight with local people, 
French policy tends to cloak them with au- 
thority or direct their activities. The use of 
the French language in the schools and ad- 
ministration is an important cultural feature 
of French policy. 


FRENCH NORTH AFRICA 

The three countries of French North Africa 
— Morocco, Algeria, and Tunisia — ^together 
make up an almost entirely separate entity, 
cut off as they are from central and southern 
Africa by the Sahara (see map on this 
page). The high, rugged Atlas Mountains 
extend through all three and further orient 
them toward the north. In all three coun- 
tries of North Africa economic activities are 
concentrated largely along the coastal areas 
The countries are predominantly agricul- 
tural, and much of the production results 
from their having a Mediterranean type of 
cKmate, with wmter rains, and from irriga- 
tion waters received from the mountains. 

Most of the population, which has prac- 
tically doubled in the past thirty years, is a 


NORTH AFRICA 

CITIES AND RAILROADS 
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mixture of Moslem peoples of Arab and 
Berber stocks, with a considerable number of 
French, especially in Algeria. During this 
same period mineral production has in- 
creased from virtually nothing to a level of 
world importance, notably in iron ore, phos- 
phates, and manganese. Road and port con- 
struction has also increased considerably. 
In contrast to this rapid economic ad- 
vancement, social change and education have 
moved more slowly. France has been very 
conscious of the problems of North Africa 
and has striven to keep the economy apace 
with the increasing population. French cap- 
ital has expanded the food, textile, construc- 
tion, chemical, and metallurgical industries, 
and the government has encouraged trans- 
Mediterranean trade relations, with the re- 
sult that there is now a rather extensive ex- 
change of products between the two areas. 

On the political side France has, since 
1943, encountered strong nationalist move- 
ments among the Berbers and the Moslem 
peoples in all three countries. In part the 
agitation for self-rule and independence is 
inspired by Arab propagandists located in 
Cairo, but French reluctance to remedy the 
economic distress of the native Moslem and 
tribal groups, as contrasted with the fairly 
well-to-do position of the French settlers, 
has served to aggravate relations between 
France and its North African territories. 

Algeria — ^Algeria, a French territory four 
times the size of France, is divided, for pur- 
poses of government, into northern and 
southern parts. The northern part has four 
separate d^arbnents, each sending a senator 
and d^uties to the National Assembly; the 
southern part is administered directly by a 
Govemor-G^eral PoHtk^y Algeria has 
been closely associated with France, but 
there are, howev^, natfonalist elements 
within the country the mi^'ority of whom 
pressing for fuB bam 

Wmm. To the French 

in Septembarj? enacted a law 


that gives Algeria a larger measure of self- 
government than she had enjoyed before, m- 
cludmg a provision for the establishment of 
an Algerian assembly. Despite these over- 
tures, a nationahst rebelhon broke out in 
November, 1954, which has merely intensi- 
fied the fears and antagonisms between the 
8,300,000 Moslems and the 1,200,000 French 
inhabitants. France has demanded military 
submission of the rebels as a condition of 
further reforms and the grant of equality for 
the Arabs, a factor which has prolonged the 
struggle for “pacification” of the area. 

Morocco— Morocco, an empire in which the 
Sultan exercises supreme civil and religious 
authority, was, until recently, divided into 
the French and Spanish protectorates and 
the Tangier International Zone ® In the 
French area the French government did not 
fully attend to the social and economic needs 
of the country s 8,000,000 people. The na- 
tive population is largely illiterate; but this 
condition is being corrected, for trade schools 
and agricultural training centers have been 
considerably developed since 1945, The 
economic status is being helped by heavy 
investments made by the United States in 
airfields and other mstallations. 

The fact remains, however, that French- 
men, who account for only five per cent of 
the population, not only have dominated the 
industrial and commercial life of the coim- 
try but outnumber the Moroccans m educa- 
tion, the professions, and top government 
positions. The agitation for greater au- 
tonomy altered Morocco's relation with 
France. On November 18, 1955, Sultan 
Mohammed V proclaimed the end of the 
French protectorate and the beginning of a 
new era of independence. In a joint decja- 
ratipn, March 2, 1956, France not only af- 
firmed its recognition of Morocco as an equal 
and sovereign partner but pledged itself to 
transfer the administration to the new gov- 


Mamccn and Tangier are discussed later. 
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eminent at Rabat, to assist in the building of 
a national army, and to aid in the field of 
foreign relations. The execution of this 
program will test the success of French 
policy of redefining its interdependent rela- 
tionship with Morocco. 

Tunisia — ^Tunisia, another former French 
protectorate, projects its northeast extremity 
into the Mediterranean to within ninety 
miles of Sicily. The people, ninety per cent 
of whom are Moslems, are ruled by the Bey 
of Tunis. As a concession to nationalist 
agitation for mdependence, France signed a 
Convention in 1955, which accorded a large 
measure of internal autonomy but with the 
High Commissioner controlling defense, se- 
curity, and the financial interests of France. 
In 1956 the French announced the termina- 
tion of their protectorate over Tunisia. 
Naval and air bases at Bizerte give evidence 
to the area s strategic importance to France, 

FRENCH WEST AFRICA 

After World War II Senegal, Mauritania, 
French Sudan, French Guinea, the Ivory 
Coast, Upper Volta, Dahomey, and the 
Niger, all forming a continuous area, were 
joined together in the Federation of French 
West Africa, with its capital at Dakar. The 
trusteeship territory of Togoland and Cam- 
eroons remain outside the Federation. Each 
territory of the Federation is administered 
by a Governor, responsible to a High Com- 
missioner, who is at the head of the Federa- 
tion at Dakar; also each territory elects depu- 
ties (African or French) who reside in Paris 
and sit in the National Assembly, thus al- 
lowing the African deputy to play an im- 
portant part in the government of France it- 
seE 

!i^rom the Gulf of Guinea coast inland are 
forest and swampland, followed by savanna 
and scrub, for about 700 miles to the Sahara, 
Agriculture is not of the plantation type; 
rather, it is based on native-owned and 


native-worked plots. InsuflSciency of capital 
investment, acute shortage of labor, and long 
drought periods are primary reasons for 
relatively small commercial output. More- 
over, modem irrigation works have not been 
in use long enough to show any considerable 
effect, primitive irrigation works are, how- 
ever, an important factor in the country s 
economy. 



The people may be divided into two main 
groups: the Moslem peoples of the north 
and the pagan and semi-Christian peoples 
of the south, although each group has pene- 
trated into the redm of die other. The 
peoples of the north are broadly of Arab, 
Berber, and Fulani stock; those in the south 
are mainly Negroes. Each Negro village, 
as a rule, is peopled only by members of a 
clan, that is, a group of families descended 
from a common stock. The white popula- 
tion of French West Africa is estimate at 
more than S),000, concentrated mainly In 
the larger coastal cities, especially in Dakar. 

Since World War II there have been rapid 
changes in French West Africa. New build- 
ing and modernization have taken place in 
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Dakar, one of the most important ports in 
the French Union, with an estimated 30,000 
people of European origin living there an 
1950, changes in Abidjan were likewise ex- 
tensive, with the opening to traffic of a deep- 
water port. Durmg the same period there 
was a marked increase in coffee production 
and in such mdustries as cement and lime 
making, brewing, shoemaking, and, in Sene- 
gal, the extraction of peanut oil on a large 
scale. In French Guinea a strong develop- 
ment in the mining of iron ore and bauxite 
has taken place through private enterprise. 
Social services and public works, however, 
are financed by the Metropohtan Govern- 
ment of France. 

FRENCH EQUATORIAL AFRICA 

French Equatorial Africa is divided into the 
four territories of Gabun, Middle Congo, 
Ubangi-Shari, and Chad. The country as a 
whole is administered by a governor-general 
and each territory by a governor. Adjacent 
to French Equatorial Africa is the trusteeship 
of the French Cameroons, administered by 
a High Commissioner. In the south of 
French Equatorial Africa are 300,000 square 
miles of tropical forests, rich m timber, north- 
ward there are savanna lands and parklike 
forests that extend gradually into the Sahara. 
The population of about 4,400,000, mostly 
Negro, with only 17,000 Europeans, is rel- 
atively small in view of the size of the 
country. Precious stones, gold, copper, 
lead, and zinc are found in this area; high- 
grade manganese was discovered in 1953. 
The most important exports are cotton, 
wood, goWa palm oil, and rubber. An ob- 
stacle to TOomnnic development is the tre- 
mendous distance of 1,500 miles from the 
north to the south of |he country. However, 
sinc^ the country ocoapies a key position 
with reference to air traffic, 

csapitai has been invested in airfields and 
baiter roads, ivith dm than transporta- 
tion f aciliti^ have hmx impateved, especially 
steee World War IL 


French Cameroons — ^The French Camer- 
oons, a former German colony, are a trust 
under the United Nations (see map on page 
447). The French have improved the port 
of Douala, constructed a railway to Yaounde, 
and built more roads. The plantations for 
coffee, oil palms, and cacao produce signif- 
icant amounts for export. 

French Togoland — ^French Togoland, also 
a former German colony, is a UN trustee- 
ship territory, though France in 1956 took 
steps to make it a repubhc in the French 
Umon. The natives are generally at a low 
stage of cultural development, and the area 
is important economically only because of its 
small export of agricultural products, prin- 
cipally cacao, cotton, and palm kernels 
Lome, on the coast, is the capital and only 
seaport. 

OTHER FRENCH TERRITORIES 

Madagascar — ^The island of Madagascar lies 
240 miles off the east coast of Africa. A 
territory larger than France, the island is 
about 980 miles long and 360 miles wide at 
its greatest breadth. A French high com- 
missioner administers the territory, which is 
represented by deputies in the French As- 
sembly. More than 3,000,000 acres are un- 
der cultivation, but plantation agriculture is 
still on a small scale. Rice is the principal 
food crop, but the quaHty is poor and the 
yield low. The island has large forests rich 
in tropical products, and although mineral 
resources are largely imdeveloped, Madagas- 
car produces significant amounts of graphite 
and quartz crystals. The French have given 
the people of Madagascar a large degree of 
self-rule and have contributed funds for the 
education of the native — and their conver- 
sion to Christianity; still, there are symptoms 
of unrest, especially among the Hovas> which 
erupted Into the nationalist outbreaks of 
1947 . Attached to the government of Mada- 
gascar is the pr<^perom dependency of the 
Comoro Islands. 
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Munion Island— Reunion Island, in the 
Indian Ocean 420 miles east of Madagascar, 
has belonged to France since 1643 It is 
densely populated and produces significant 
amounts of sugar and rum. As an overseas 
department, it is entitled to representation in 
Paris by two senators and three deputies. 


F RENCH Somaliland — F rench Somaliland, 
on the Gulf of Aden, has httle economic im- 
pel tance other than its possession of the 
port of Djibouti, which is the terminus for 
the railway to Addis Ababa. Hides, skins, 
and salt are the most important products of 
the country. 


BELGIAN TERRITORIES 


THE BELGIAN CONGO 

The Belgian Congo is almost entirely in 
equatorial Africa, lying m the shallow Congo 
River Basin, much of the surface is below 
1,600 feet in elevation (for location of Bel- 
gian, Portuguese, and Spanish territories, see 
map on this page). The country has only a 
very short coastline on the Atlantic Ocean 



at the mouth of the Congo River. The pop- 
ulation density is less than fifteen persons 
per square mile and very irregularly dis- 
tributed; the non-African population is less 
than 100,000 persons, most of whom are of 
Belgian origin. 

Ite Congo is extremely rich in natural 


resources. The Katanga, one of the richest 
fields of copper knowm in the world, has an 
industrial and commercial significance far 
surpassmg that of any other African region 
except the gold-producing Rand in the Union 
of South Africa Other mmeral ores in the 
Katanga are gold, tin, cobalt, columbium, 
cadmium, tantalum, silver, and radium 
Diamond fields m the southwestern part of 
the countr)' produce more than 6,000,000 
carats a year, mainly industrial diamonds, of 
which the Congo is one of the world’s largest 
producers. One hundred miles northwest 
of Elisabethville, in southeastern Belgian 
Congo, is the rich Shmkolobwe mme, which 
produces more than half of tie world supply 
of uranium ore and an even larger propor- 
tion of the world supply of radium. Vast 
tropical forests cover about 25,000 square 
miles, from which valuable wood products 
are obtained. The prmcipal agricultural 
products are palm oil, cotton, palm nuts, 
coffee, cacao, and rubber. 

Because of the need arismg from eco- 
nomic development, parts of the Belgian 
Congo have been provided with relatively 
good transportation. Toward the end of the 
nineteenth century the lower Congo was 
opened to transportation by the construc- 
tion of a portage railway between Matadi 
and Leopoldville. Before World War I a 
combined nver-and-rail route to expedite 
transport between the Middle Congo and 
Katanga Province was constructed; later, 
a direct railway route from Katanga to the 
Atlantic was completed via Angola. This 
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Political Divisions of Africa 


Country 

Area 

(msq. mi.) 

Fopulation 

Form of Government or Status 

Independent conntaes 

Egypt 

886,198 

21,941.000 

Republic 

Ethiopia, 

mcl. Eritrea 

890,020 

19,260,000 

Kmgdom 

Libena 

43,000 

2,750,000 

Republic 

Libya 

679,358 

1,340,000 

Kingdom 

Sudan 

967,500 

8,764,000 

Repubhc 

Union of South Africa 

472,494 

13,153,000 

Self-governing member of Brit. 

Total 

2,938,570 

67,208,000 

Common, 

Bntish Temtones 

Ascension 

34 

170 

Dependency of St Helena 

Basutoland 

11,716 

600,000 

Protectorate 

Bechuanaland 

275,000 

298,000 

Protectorate 

Bntjsh Somaliland 

68,000 

640,000 

Protectorate 

Gambia 

4,005 

289,600 

Colony and protectorate 

Gold Coast « 

78,802 

4,062,000 

Partial self-govemmg state 

Kenya 

224,960 

5,947,000 

Colony and protectorate 

Mauritius Island 

720 

501,415 

Colony 

Nigeria 

339,169 

80,000,000 

Colony and protectorate 

Northern Bhodesia 

290,323 

2,072,000 

Protectorate 

Nyasaland 

47,404 

2,484,000 

Protectorate 

St. Helena Island 

47 

4,900 

Colony 

Seychelles Islands and dependencies 

156 

37,100 

Colony 

Sierra Leone 

27,925 

2,000,000 

Colony and protectorate 

Southern Rhodesia 

150,333 

2,110,000 

Self-governing colony 

Swaziland 

6,704 

210,000 

Protectorate 

Tristan da Cunha 

38 

280 

Dependency of St. Helena 

Uganda 

93,981 

5,425,000 

Protectorate 

Zanzibar and Pemba 

1,020 

274,000 

Brotectorate 

Total 

1,620,337 

56,955,465 


French Territories 

Algeria 

847,500 

9,530,000 

Government-General of Algeria 

Qmmxo 

650 

166,000 

Dependency of Madagascar 

French Equatorial Africa 

953,800 

4,441,000 

Overseas territory 

French Somaliland 

9,071 

61,500 

Overseas territory 

French West Africa 

1,776,500 

17,361,000 

Overseas territory 

Madagascar 

224,162 

4,455,000 

Overseas terntory 

Htote Mand 

965 

274,000 

Overseas department 

Morocco « 

153,870 

8*004,000 

Interdependence-independence 

Tunisia^ 

48,362 

8,700,000 

Interdependence-independence 

Total 

4,014,880 

47,992,500 

Belgian Territories 

Belgian Ccmgo 

904,757 

, 11,259,000 

Colony 
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Political Divisions of Africa — continued 


Country 

Area 

(tnsq mi ) 

Population 

Form of Government or Status 

Portuguese Territories 

Angola 

481,351 

4,168,000 

Overseas province 

Azores Islands 

888 

286,800 

Part of Portugal 

Cape Verde Islands 

1,557 

147,328 

0\erseas province 

Madeira Island 

308 

280,000 

Part of Portugal 

Mozambique 

297,731 

5,846,000 

Overseas provmce 

Portuguese Guinea 

13,348 

523,000 

Overseas province 

Sao Tome and Pnncipe 

372 

60,159 

Overseas province 

Total 

795,555 

11,311,287 

Spanish Territories 

Canary Islands 

2,807 

564,273 

Part of Spam 

Ifm 

741 

35,000 

Colony 

Spanish Morocco 

18,009 

1,082,000 

Protectorate 

Spamsh Guinea 

10,852 

198,663 

Colony 

Spanish Sahara 

105,000 

40,000 

Colony 

Total 

137,409 

1,919,936 

United Nations trusteeships 

British Cameroons 

84,081 

1,500,000 

United Kingdom, administered by 
Nigeria 

French Cameroons 

166,489 

3,077,000 

France 

Ruanda-Urundi 

19,536 

3,835,000 

Belgium, administered as part of the 
Belgian Congo 

Somaha 

194,000 

1,000,000 

Italy 

Southwest Africa d 

317,725 

418,000 

Union of South Africa 

Tanganyika 

362,688 

8,196,000 

United Kingdom 

British Togoland ® 

13,041 

416,000 

United Kingdom, admimstered by 
Gold Coast 

French Togoland 

21,893 

1,030,000 

France 

Total 

1,129,453 

19,472,000 


Tangier Zone * 

225 

100,000 

Autonomy under statute 

Grand Total 

11,541,186 

216,218,188 



a Formerly a colony and protectorate, smce 1954 a partially self-govermng state composed of the former 
Gold Coast colony, Ashanti, and Northern Terntones. 

^ Along with Southern Rhodesia, a member of the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland 
c Tunisia and Morocco ended then protectorate status m 1956 and now exist as independent nations, linked 
with France by the bonds of “interdependence.” 

^ A mandate of the League of Nations, the Umon of South Afnca has refused to accept a United Nations 
trusteeship. 

e Being merged with Gold Coast, 
f Merged with Morocco m 1956. 
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latter is to be supplemented by an all-Belgian 
line also to the coast. 

Belgian policy in Africa somewhat re- 
sembles that of the French in that native 
chiefs are accorded their authority by the 
government. However, the Belgians en- 
courage the use of local languages rather 
than enforcing the use of the tongue of the 
mother country. The Congo is administered 
by a governor-general, residing at Leopold- 
ville, assisted by a Government Council com- 
posed of state officials. 


RUANDA-URUNDI 

The territory of Ruanda-Urundi, composed 
of districts formerly a part of German East 
Africa to the west of the Belgian Congo, was 
ceded after World War I to Belgium as a 
mandate of the League of Nations; the area 
is now a UN trusteeship. In 1925 it was 
united administratively with the Belgian 
Congo under a vice-governor. Ruanda- 
Urundi is inhabited principally by Africans 
engaged in the cultivation of crops and m 
cattle raising. 


PORTUGUESE TERRITORIES 


Portuguese territorial policy has been to re- 
duce admimstrative commitments to a bare 
minimum. Uniformity of administration has 
been achieved only recently, with the trans- 
f er of political authority from chartered com- 
panies to the government. Government in 
overseas territories is usually administered 
directly by a governor and assistants sent out 
from Portugal, In general, Portuguese ter- 
ritories in Africa have relatively large groups 
of mixed European and African parentage 
who are recognized as belonging to the Euro- 
pean population. Practically no European 
colonization has taken place in the interior 
of two of the territories, Angola and Mozam- 
bique, and large parts of these countries are 
still unsurveyed. However, in 1953, a six- 
year improvement plan was instituted in 
both territories, whidi includes hydroelectric 
and irrigation profects, improvement of rail- 
ways and port faciliti^, and the creation of 
basic heavy indmiries. The economies of 
the Portuguese African teirritories have been 
geared almost /entirely with that of . the 
mother country itseE 

ANGOIA 

Angola is the largest of the Portuguese ter- 
ritories. By a system pi railways it is p<^- 


sible to cross the continent of Africa by train 
from Benguela on the coast of Angola to 
Beira on the coast of Mozambique, a rail trip 
of about 3,000 miles via the Rhodesias. 
Angola IS also coimected by railway with the 
Belgian Congo, Northern and Southern 
Rhodesia, and the Union of South Africa 
Diamonds and other minerals are being 
mined in increasingly large quantities. The 
partial opening up of the interior has made 
it clear that the country has great po- 
tentialities, and the development of re- 
sources has only just begun Lobito is an 
important Atlantic seaport for shipping raw 
materials. Along the coastlme north of the 
mouth of the Congo is the small Cabinda 
enclave, administered as a detached portion 
of Angola. 

MOZAMBIQUE 

Mozambique, with a unique importance be- 
cause of the transshipment of goods through 
its territory to and from adjacent interior 
countries, is now giving more attention than 
formerly to the development of its own re- 
i^urces. Transport of exports and imports 
through Beira and Lourenjo Marques has 
given these well-equipped seaports greater 
importance than would have been possible 
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from Mozambique’s trade alone. Among 
the country’s crops a leadmg one is sugar 
cane. The output is small, but it is showing 
a steady increase. The sugar from the cane 
is mainly for export. Mineral resources, in- 
cluding gold, silver, uranium, and asbestos, 
are only beginning to be developed. The 
country provides a great reservoir of labor 
for work in the mines of neighboring Trans- 
vaal. 

PORTUGUESE GUINEA 

Portuguese Guinea is one of the least de- 
veloped parts of West Africa, with poor 
drainage and bad health conditions. Typical 
of the country, which has heavy rainfall, are 


numerous swamps, low-lying bushland, and 
thm forest. 

OTHER PORTUGUESE HOLDINGS 

Administered as a part of Portugal are (1) 
Madeira, a large volcanic island with a mild 
climate, and (2) the Azores, mountainous 
islands in the North Atlantic. Overseas 
provinces of Portugal are the fifteen dry 
Cape Verde Islands and the islands of Sao 
Tome and Principe, the latter two forming 
one province under a governor. In Sep- 
tember, 1951, the United States, in agree- 
ment with Portugal, gained the right to 
establish air bases in the islands. This move 
brought the strategic Azores into the North 
Atlantic Treaty System. 


SPANISH AND OTHER TERRITORIES 


Following the loss of the Philippines and 
West Indian colonies at the end of the last 
century, Spain turned her attention to the 
acquisition of territory across the Strait of 
Gibraltar in Africa. In general, the govern- 
ments of these areas are administered di- 
rectly by Spanish oflBcials. Commerce is 
insignificant except for imports, much of 
which come from Spain, and the territories 
offer few investment opportunities. 

SPANISH MOROCCO 

Prior to 1956 Spanish Morocco was a pro- 
tectorate and administered by a khalifa as 
a representative of the Sultan of Morocco, 
while the Spanish were represented by a 
high commissioner. In view of the political 
changes in French Morocco, Spain has 
agreed to surrender its protectorate relation 
in the Spanish zone and recognize the sov- 
ereignty of Sultan Mohammed V. The coun- 
try is not self-supporting; it must import 
foodstuffs, mostly from Spain and from the 


former French Morocco. The pastoral high- 
lands afford wool, hides, and skins, but such 
forestry and mineral resources as exist have 
been little developed Although not in- 
cluded in the protectorate, Alhucemas, Ceuta, 
Chafarmas, Mehlla, Pehon de Velez, and 
the enclave of Ifni are under Spanish sover- 
eignty. 

SPANISH SAHARA 

Spanish Sahara, located on the Atlantic coast 
south of Morocco, includes Rio de Oro and 
Sekia el Hamra, and, along with Ifni, is ad- 
ministered by the High Commissioner 
of Morocco. The permanent population 
amounts to about 40,000, supplemented dur- 
ing the rainy season by an estimated 30,000 
nomads who enter with their flocks, Rio de 
Oro, mainly a flat, practically waterless 
desert, has excellent fishmg along its shores; 
the coast provides a fairly safe harbor which 
has considerable value from a strategic 
standpoint. 
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SPANISH GUINEA 

Spanish Guinea comprises Rio Muni on the 
mainland and Fernando Po and several other 
small islands. Spanish Guiaea is small and, 
in general, undeveloped, however, there are 
important timber resources, and coffee and 
cacao are grown for export. Rio Muni has 
potential value because in its forests are 
many valuable woods and a large number 
of oil palms, Fernando Po, with extensive 
coffee and cacao plantations, is structurally 
comprised of extinct volcanoes. 

CANARY ISLANDS 

The volcanic Canary Islands in the Atlantic, 
consisting of seven main islands, are ad- 


ministered as part of Spain. In addition to 
their strategic value, the islands have an ex- 
tensive tourist trade. 

SOMALIA 

Somalia, a United Nations trusteeship as- 
signed for a ten-year period to Italy, starting 
April, 1950, extends along the Indian Ocean 
from the Gulf of Aden to the Juba River. 
Only a little more than 4,000 of the total 
population of more than 1,000,000 are Euro- 
peans. Much of the land is semiarid to 
arid, and consequently cattle raising is the 
principal activity. The Italians established 
large sugar cane and banana plantations 
along the Juba and Shebeli rivers The 
capital and principal port is Mogadishu, 


TANGIER ZONE 


The Tangier Zone, with the seaport and adja- 
cent territory, has only 225 square miles, but 
its strategic location, commanding the en- 
trance into the Mediterranean, outweighs 
its size. Tangier was a focal tension area in 
the Moroccan Crisis of 1906-11, which in- 
volved France, Spain, and Germany. To 
resolve the conflict, in 1923, France, Spain, 
and Great Britain drew up a convention pro- 
viding for Statute of the Tangier Zone, Un- 
der csonvention the Tangier Zone was 


demilitarized and internationalized. Actu- 
ally the zone was ruled by diplomatic rep- 
resentatives of nine states: France, Spain, 
Britain, Italy, Belgium, the Netherlands, 
Sweden, Portugal, and the United States. 
A statute in 1953 provided for a committee of 
control, composed of the nine countries, and 
an international assembly that has legislative 
powers. Three years later international con- 
trol of Tangier was terminated and the area 
was incorporated within Morocco. 


Study Questions 


1. Why have borarfllpy and adminis- 

trative prdhfens been mnnerous in Africa? 

2, Discuss die irf ibe Sahara on the Us- 

tcrica! arid of Africa^ 

K Review the sodal mA ipeSlfcal istacture of 
^ Union of South priionlarly as to 
due pc£ey of **ap!airthe^i^*^ , 


4. Point out the value to Ethiopia of Eritrea s 
ports. 

5. How is Liberia unique in origin among the 
countries of Africa? How is her poHtical 
structure changing? 

6. Descnbe the economic problems within the 
British, French, and Italian UN trusteeships- 
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7. Compare British and French temtonal pol- 
icies in Africa. 

8. Describe the pohtical structure of British 
West Afnca. 

9. Discuss the economic progress of the Sudan 

10. Contrast the economic, social, and pohtical 
structure of the Federation of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaiand with that of Bntish South Africa. 

11. Discuss the political structures of Morocco, 
Tunisia, and Algeria? 


12 What changes have taken place m French 
West Africa since World War II? 

13. Discuss the natural resources of the Belgian 
Congo. 

14. What is the umque importance of Mozam- 
bique in relation to the trade of adjacent 
countnes^ 

15 In general what is typical of the economic 
development of the Spanish territones? 



CHAPTER TWENTY-SEVEN 


Turkey and the Straits 


The modem Turkish state is closely linked 
with the Straits and their narrow water pas- 
sages, the Bosporus and the Dardanelles. 
The geopolitical strategy of the eastern Med- 
iterranean, even of the entire Middle East, 
depends in large part upon control of the 
Straits, where the land route between 
Europe and Asia intersects the water route 
connecting the Mediterranean and Black 
seas. It has been Turkey’s lot to maintain 
this commanding position, which in the past 
was involved in a continuous succession 
of international agreements and treaties 
Statesmen from Western and Central Europe 
frequently intervened directly in the internal 
affairs of Turkey, and Russia continued to 
exert pressure toward the Straits for access 
to the Mediterranean* It is a tribute to 
Turkey~not only the preset repuhBc, but 
Turkey as the political hfeart of the former 
Ottoman Empire—that the Straits never fell 
into other hands* 

Aside from the Straits and its strategic 
signiflcanc®, Turk^ teelf has a location fa- 
vc^g a dynamic role M worW politics. The 


three continents of the Old World come to- 
gether in the eastern Mediterranean, giving 
the country a position in the heart of the 
greatest land mass in the world, a position, 
however, easily accessible because of the 
pattern of the narrow seas in this area. In 
both world wars Turkey figured prominently, 
not as a great power, but as a link m the 
route to nches in and beyond the Middle 
East. More recently, as a member of 
NATO, it has been playing an important 
role in securing the Middle East against 
Communist aggression. 

At present Turkey as a transit area to the 
East cannot be considered as one of the 
great commercial routes of international im- 
portance, even though its position as the land 
bridge from Europe to Asia may suggest 
such a role. This east-west land route, 
broken only by the narrow Dardanelles, has 
not been able to compete successfully with 
the water route through the Suez Canal to 
the south. Starting about 1930, airline in- 
terests from countries of northwestern 
Europe established routes through the Mid- 
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die East to India and beyond, but Cairo and 
Alexandria, not Istanbul, became the great 
transit air terminals Since World War II 
some mtercontmental air routes pass through 
Turkey, but Cairo m Egypt has maintained 
its high rank as an air center, although chal- 
lenged smce 1951 by Beirut in Lebanon. 
Further, the north-south water route north- 
ward from the Mediterranean through the 
Straits has virtually become a commercial 
dead end, termmating at Istanbul. Without 
a flow of trade mto and out of the Black Sea, 
origmatmg from, or destined to, Russia and 
the Danubian countries, the Straits cannot 
be an important commercial waterway. 


the small wedge-shaped segment of the Bal- 
kan Peninsula east of the Maritsa River. It 
has frontage on the Black Sea, the Aegean 
Sea, and the connectmg Straits, it has land 
boundaries in common with Bulgaria for 
124 miles and with Greece for 127 miles, 
sharing with tlie latter country the politico- 
geographic region known as Thrace. In 
fact, Turkey m Europe is sometimes referred 
to as Turkish Thrace. 

The area of Asiatic Turkey, or Anatolia, is 
coextensive with the Asia Isimor peninsula,^ 
More than one half of the boundary is 
formed by the Black, Marmara, Aegean, and 
Mediterranean seas. In the east, however. 


MODERN TURKEY 



The republic of Turkey is divided into two 
natural divisions — European and Asiatic — 
by the historically important waterway com- 
prising the Dardanelles, the Sea of Marmara, 
and Ae Bosporus (see the map above). 
The country’s total area on both continents 
is 296,185 square miles, but of this area only 
a small part — about one thirtieth — ^is in 
Europe. 

European Turkey today is about the size 
of the state of New Hampshire, making up 


Turkey is blocked in by neighboring states; 
on the north by the USSR for 367 miles, on 
the east by Persia for 290 miles, and on the 
south by Iraq and Syria for 285 and 490 


^ Asia Minor as a geographic area is poorly defined 
in Its southeastern extremity. Syria, Lebanon, Jor- 
dan, and what is now Israel have been included as a 
part of the peninsula by some writers. The term 
^'AnatohV* is frequently used in referring to Asia 
Minor, but some geographers apply it to the upland 
areas only, that is, the Anatolian plateau. 
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miles, respectively. Although the latter 
three nei^bors of Turkey are independent, 
they have in the past served as bases for the 
extension of spheres of influence of Western 
powers into Turkey; conflicting interests be- 
tween Turkey and these neighboring states 
have, at times, resulted in considerable 
border friction. 

Only in recent decades have the bound- 
aries of Turkey become stabilized. The last 
change took place in June, 1939, when Alex- 
andretta (Hatay) was acquired from Syria 
(this country was then subject to a French 
mandate) and given to Turkey by France as 
payment of a twenty-year-old Turkish claim 
and as a token of friendship in an atmos- 
phere of tension. In 1945 the Soviet Union 
agitated for territorial control of Turkish 


Armenia, adjacent to the Soviet republics of 
Armenia and Georgia, and even for land as 
far west as, and including, Trebizond, but 
without success. In 1953 they publicly dis- 
avowed these claims. 

The study of the political geography of 
Turkey must necessarily delve into major 
aspects of that important state. First, tihe 
area of the Straits itself, as one of the critical 
waterways of the world, can be studied as an 
example of geostrategic location. Second, 
the history of tihe breakdown of the exten- 
sive Ottoman Empire and the emergence of 
the modern Turkish repubhc must be dealt 
with principally as factors of the political 
area. The remainder of this chapter is de- 
voted to these two prime issues — geostrategic 
location and political area. 


THE STRAITS 


A series of deep-water passages — ^the Dar- 
danelles, the Sea of Marmara, and the Bos- 
porus — collectively make up the Straits (see 
map on this page). Separating Asia Minor 
from Europe, titiis narrow waterway more 
than 200 miles in length forms a highly 
strategic link between the otherwise land- 
locked Black Sea and the Mediterranean. 
Along with the Suez and Panama canals, it 
is one of the three most strategic water links 
in the world and consequendy throughout 
history has had a tremendous bearing on 
relationships among nations. Control of the 
Strajte by Tui^cey has given that nation an 
undue shaie of politick limelight and has 
made it suscefi^fle to intamational tension. 

From a physical ^asdpohA tihe Dardanelles 
and the Bourns are drowned river valleys 
deep enou^ to be nacvigaUe ly vessds of 
every type and draft. The Dardanelles are 
twoity-five miles in leng^; the Bosporus, 


sixteen miles. Of the two passages the 
Bosporus is narrowest, averaging about a 
mile in width, but at some points it is less 
than one half mile wide. In the inter- 
connecting Sea of Marmara, however, the 
maximum width exceeds forty miles. From 
global shipping lanes the Black Sea can be 
reached only through the Straits; but vessels 
normally using the Suez and Panama canals, 
which are of utmost world importance, could 
ultimately reach their destinations by other, 
though more devious, water routes. 



The Balkan and Anatdian regions form a 
conatinuous highland area from Europe into 
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Asia, interrupted only by the depression in 
which lie the drowned river valleys and the 
intermediate sea. In fact, the restricted 
width of the Straits has long made this re- 
gion a natural land bridge between Asia 
Minor and Europe, similar to the bridge be- 
tween North Africa and Europe formed by 
the Strait of Gibraltar. 

The Straits area served also as a bridge for 
the exchange of goods and ideas between the 
peoples of Central and southeastern Europe 
and southern Russia to the north and east 
and the Middle East to the south and east. 
As a specific example, it once was a com- 
mercial gateway to the fertile, mineral-rich 
region that lies between the Ural and Car- 
pathian mountains. The excellent river sys- 
tem of this vast European plain served even 
in ancient times for the transportation of 
goods from the Baltic Sea to the Straits. 
With the realignment of the trading area as 
a consequence of the Communist postwar 
satellites’ orientation toward Moscow, the 
flow of trade through the waterway has 
greatly decreased. Thus, commerce is largely 
limited to that flowing from the Mediter- 
ranean into and out of Turkey itself. 

ISTANBUL 

The strategic and commercial significance of 
the Straits is symbolized by the great city 
and port of Istanbul, A population of 
1,000,000 makes it not only the leading met- 
ropolitan center of Turkey but the largest 
city of the Balkan Peninsula. Moreover, 
there is no other city so large in any of the 
countries in southwestern Asia. Located at 
the southern end of the Bosporus, on the 
European shore, the citys site was originally 
selected about 658 b.c. as a trading port by 
a Greek named Tins particular site 


2 The ongmal naixie of Istanbifl was Byzantinm. 
Cbnstantme, the Bcmmi Emperor, decided in A*n# 
330 to use the dty m his new capital and named It 
Constantinople, by which it was known unti the 
establishment of the new republic of Turkey. 


has been endowed with a number of specific 
advantages First, it was, until the advent 
of modem weapons, relatively easy to de- 
fend. Second, no other site in the southern 
Black Sea area offers a comparable natural 
harbor. Third, a number of diversified 
products in the vicinity fosters trade. Thus, 
as it was inevitable that an important city 
develop at some point along the shores of 
the Straits, it is little wonder that the site 
where Istanbul stands was chosen. 

The two sides of the Bosporus at Istanbul 
are not connected by bridge or tunnel, this 
probably accounts for the fact that the 
metropolis never spread to the Asiatic shore. 
Across from Istanbul older Uskiidar and 
newer Haydarpasha are independent com- 
munities, the latter having become the rail- 
head for Turkish hues in Asia Minor, 

Even in ancient and medieval times the 
port of Istanbul served as an important cen- 
ter for trade. Merchants from many lands 
came with their goods, such as amber, skins, 
and hides from Russia, metals and grain from 
Central and Western Europe, and slaves 
from Africa. When, during the latter part 
of the nineteenth century, world-wide trade 
greatly increased, Istanbul, too, became an 
important modem trade center. Although 
Austria-Hungary shipped most of her com- 
modities to the Near East via Trieste and 
Germany used the port of Hamburg, the 
Danube River carried bulk commodities 
from Central Europe to the Black Sea and 
Istanbul, where cargoes could be transferred 
to larger vessels. During the period 1870“ 
1914 Russian import and export trade domi- 
nated commercial activity in Istanbul, al- 
though British, French, Austro-Hungarian, 
and German vessels were utilized in con- 
veying most of the traffic. Trade in and 
through the Straits was hard hit by the dis- 
memberment of the Austrian and Turkish 
empires (1918). The establishment of nu- 
merous national states in the Danubian re- 
gion split trade into many individual units, 
and each state sought a port best fitted for 
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its specific needs, Rtassia's shriiiking ex- 
port and import trade after 1919 also had 
much to do with the fact that Istanbul was 
eventually outranked by Salonika and Piraeus 
in volume o£ traJBBc handled. 

The status of Istanbul as a trade center 
may well undergo further changes. The 
future of Trieste, the stability of northeastern 
Greece and its port of Salonika, and the 
predominant political and economic influ- 
ence and interests of Russia in the Danu- 


bian countries will materially affect traffic 
through the Straits. However, the strides 
being made by the Turkish government to 
industrialize and to develop commercially 
will foster Istanbul as a port, where about 
seventy per cent of Turkey s foreign trade 
is normally handled. Finally, any effort on 
the part of the Soviet Union to develop trade 
relations with or through the Mediterranean 
area would be reflected in IstanbuFs greater 
importance as a transit port. 


THE TURKtSH NATIONAL STATE 


HISTORICAL EVOLUTION 

An understanding of modem Turkey is im- 
possible unless we first consider the great 
Ottoman Empire that dominated the Middle 
East from the late thirteenth century imtil 
the early part of the twentieth. The ruling 
house, started by Osman I, gave its name 
to this empire. Founded on the dynamic 
Moslem religion with its belief in conquest, 
the young power thrived by virtue of military 
prowess. At the height of its vitality in the 
sixteenth century the sprawling and loosely 
knit empire bore very little resemblance to 
the compact and highly nationalistic Turkish 
republic of today. Yet it was out of the 
residue of Ottoman territory, as it cracked 
to pieces, that the Turkey of today emerged 
as a state possessing a vitality that startled 
the world and at the same time demanded its 
respect 

The OraoHaK EEA--"The Ottoman Turks 
first appeared in history early in the thir- 
teenth century. Driven from their homes in 
Central Asia by the Mongols under Genghis 
Khan, a horde of several thousand persons 
s^ed in Asia Miimr under the protection 
cS the Seljuk Turks, to whoih they rendered 
fealty. But at about the turn of the four- 
teenth century under capable leadership they 


asserted their independence and founded the 
Ottoman Empire, Areas were captured in 
Asia Minor and southwestern Europe which 
had previously been held by the Seljuk 
Turks or by the Greeks. With spectacular 
success Ottoman rulers nibbled at the By- 
zantine Empire and, in 1453, captured Con- 
stantinople, its capital. For well over two 
centuries each sultan in turn enlarged the 
empire through conquests. 

In its most opulent period — ^the sixteenth 
century — ^the empire extended from the vi- 
cinity of Vienna m the heart of Europe to 
the southern entrance to the Red Sea and 
from western Algeria in Africa to the Cas- 
pian Sea in Asia ( see map on page 467 ) . In 
addition to these vast land areas, the Ottoman 
regime completely dominated the Aegean, 
Black, and eastern Mediterranean seas and 
thus controlled most of the world’s com- 
merce at that time. For several centuries 
the Ottoman Empire was the largest in the 
world (excluding the Orient), postdating the 
great days of Imperial Rome and predating 
file British Empire* As a Mediterranean 
power, it retained some prestige imtil after 
the turn of the present century. 

During the two centuries of its pre^ 
eminencse* however, the Ottoman Empire 
suffered a steady dedffiie, and it finally broke 
apart a$ one result of World War I. The 
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weaknesses of the empire are traceable to 
three fundamental causes: (1) a general 
deterioration brought about by internal cor- 
ruption and demoralization; (2) the forma- 
tion of separate political entities, especially 
in the Balkans, where various national groups 
struggled for independence; and (3) the 
gradual but persistent pressure exerted by 
outside powers for political rights, economic 
advantages, and control or possession of 
specific areas within the empire. Major 
losses of territory were suffered when, after 
the peace settlement in 1919, European na- 
tions took slices of the Ottoman Empire as 
colonies or as mandated areas. 

To the northwest the disintegration of 
Ottoman control was essentially effected in 
the nineteenth century by Balkan peoples 
who established independent governments. 
Greece won its independence by 1832. A 
combination of ebuUient nationalism and 
protective assistance from Austria and Russia 
accounted for the rise of Serbia, Rumania, 
and, later, Bulgaria as separate states. Fi- 
nally, in 1913, as Turkish power continued 
to recede, even the small principality of 
Albania gained independence. From the 
north, Russia pushed into Ottoman territory 
in the eighteenth century and steadily se- 
cured possession of the northern shores of 
the Black Sea, including the Crimean Pen- 
insula. 

In northern Africa the British and French 
vied for supremacy. In the west the French 
^Cfured Algeria, in 1830, and Tunisia, in 
1881. In Ae east the indebtedness of a 
spendthrift Khedive erf Egypt to European 
bondhoidw, pte the completion, in 1869, of 
the Sue® Cbnai, iqpurred England and France 
to intervene in that country. For a time 
Anglo-French intereslB dominated Egypt 
This dual control ex&ted for over a dec- 
ade. When forcible interv^tion seemed 
advisable to both governments, howevm:, 
the French for dmnestic reasons left the 
tek to the British, who somewhat belat- 
ed^ recognized the yalae of the 


canal as a "highway to our Indian Empire ” 
Much later, in 1912, as a result of a war, 
Libya was taken by Italy, and in 1914 final 
ties between Egypt and die Ottoman Empire 
were severed (see map on page 468). Al- 
though these losses eliminated Turkey as a 
strong Mediterranean power, they did not 
impair her influence in the Straits. 

To the southeast in Asia the crumbling 
empire retained virtually all of the Arabic 
Middle East until 1918. At the close of 
World War I, however, the Arab areas, ex- 
cept in parts of the Arabian Peninsula, came 
under the influence of Britain and France. 
Syria and Lebanon were mandated to France; 
Iraq, Palestine, and Transjordan were man- 
dated to Britain; and much of Arabia, al- 
though tinged with British influence, was 
already workmg out its own salvation.^ 

Stripped in ito fashion of approximately 
nine tenths of its former area, Turkey as a 
sovereign power stood ready to topple into 
obscurity. The birth of Turkey as a repub- 
lic is a striking though paradoxical sequel 
to the decline of Turkey as an empire. 

The Turkish Eea — ^Evidences of a rejuve- 
nated Turkish nation appeared long before 
the Ottoman Empire finally expired. In 
1908 a revolution, fomented by a group of 
nationalists known as the Young Turks, ac- 
tivated a movement best described by their 
slogan, ""Turkey for the Turks.” Fifteen 
tumultuous years were to pass, however, be- 
fore an independent Turkey on a firm foot- 
ing was to evolve in an area politically 
frustrated rfnd weary of war. 

In 1914 Turkey entered World War I on 
the side of Germany. Results were dis- 
astrous, and Turkey paid in . consequence. 
In 1920, two years after the cessatiem of hos- 
tilities, the Treaty of S^vr^, between the 
Allies and the tottering sultanate, imposed 
further penalties upon an already crushed 


» See Chapter 28, “The Arab Stat^ emd Israel,^ for 
a much mcxre dialled of these Mhicfle East 

^ates. 
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empire: Greece was to receive eastern 
Thrace, exclusive of Istanbul, and the 
Smyrna region; Italy was to be given Adalia 
(now Antalya), the southwestern sector of 
Asia Minor, amounting to about one fourth 
of Turkey’s total area; France was to have 
the Cilician segment of southern Asia Minor 
adjacent to Syria, and the Straits were to be 
placed in the hands of an international com- 
mission. Even the remaining portion of 
Turkey In northern Anatolia was to be di- 
vested of complete internal controL In 
addition, the Sultan was to retain his posi- 
tion strictly as a puppet. The Armenian 
inhabitants, a Christian minority, were as- 
sured their independence, while the Moslem 
Kurds, a nomadic people, were to become 
autonomous. At this point the future status 
of Turkey seemed completely dependent 
upon the whims of European statesmen, in- 
deed, had the harsh provisions of the Treaty 
of Sevres been fully realized the Turkish 
state might have disappeared as a political 
entity. 

The growing force of the nationalists, led 
by the capable Kemal Ataturk, success- 
fully counteracted the political humiliation 
wreaked upon Turkey. Taking advantage 
of Allied nvalries and war weariness and 
profiting from Bolshevik arms and gold, 
Turkey made an astonishing recovery. In 
1922 revived military strength was used to 
drive tibe Greek army from Smyrna. In the 
foDowing year in a resurrection of political 
prestige, Turkey won an improved world 
position as measured by the Treaty of Lau- 
sanne between the Turkish nationalists and 
tile Allies. The i^ues discussed at the Lau- 
sanne and the demands made 

by Turkey evidence an ambitious nation’s 
claim to be granted an honorable existence. 
Her demands were (1) repudiation of the 
Treaty of Sevres; (2) recognition of a Turk- 
ish nationaKst gavmmmt; (S) the estab- 
lisiiment of boundaries that did not rob Tur- 
kic of “rightful” tmitory; and (4) correc- 
tion of the evils of f mreiga interference in m- 


temal affairs. For the most part Turkey 
gained her objectives, but there was still 
some disagreement over Italy’s contmued 
possession of the Dodecanese Islands, ^ over 
the boundary hne between Turkey and Iraq, 
which was finally settled in 1926 with the 
Mosul oil district, in which Britain was in- 
terested, gomg to Iraq, and over Alex- 
andretta, which was retained by France as a 
part of Syria until 1939.® 

The Treaty of Lausanne marked the com- 
pletion of Turkey s newly won independence 
and set the stage for the nationalists to estab- 
lish a firm government. In the same year 
the Turkish state oflBcially became a repub- 
lic. One year earlier the Sultan had been 
deposed, but the caliphate, an archaic re- 
ligious institution, was not abolished until 
1924. Kemal Ataturk was elected president 
in 1923, an office he held until his death in 
1938. During his regime he carried out an 
extensive program of reform, including mod- 
ernization and industrialization of the coim- 
try. His stewardship signals the rise of 
modem Turkey and his career till his death 
is closely linked with the nationalist move- 
ment. As early as 1908 he had subscribed 
to the nationalist cause as a military leader, 
in fact, the period 1919-38 in Turkey is 
known to some historians as the “Era of 
Mustapha Kemal (Ataturk).” 

Turkey appealed to the signatories of the 
Treaty of Lausanne for the right to refortify 
the Straits. As a result the multilateral 
Montreux Convention, drawn up in 1936, 
abrogated a number of the provisions in the 
Treaty of Lausanne relating to the Straits, 
abolished the international control of the 
Straits, and authorized Turkey to militarize 


^ After World War II the Dodecanese Islands 
passed from Italian to Greek sovereign^. $mce. 
some islands in the group are within sight of the 
Turkish mainland it cannot be certain wiat future 
claims may be made. 

^ Alexandretta is now known as Iskendemn* Like- 
wise, Alexandretta Bay is known as Iskenderun Bay, 
where a strategic port is being constructed with the 
help of American engme^s. 
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the former demilitarized zone along the 
Straits, Through the troubled war years 
following Ataturk's death in 1938, President 
Ismet Inonu, faithful friend and colleague of 
the great Turkish leader, carried on until 
1950 in much the same vein as his pred- 
ecessor. 

Prior to and during World War II the 
young republic strove to maintain a deli- 
cate balance m her relations with two great 
armed camps. In the late 1930’s the coim- 
try was automatically drawn toward Ger- 
many by the Nazi economic tentacles which 
reached through the Balkan Peninsula to 
the natural resources of Asia Minor The 
need of the Reich for material m prepara- 
tion for war made her Turkey’s best cus- 
tomer and thus stimulated a program of 
industrialization. Before the outbreak of 
hostilities, however, Turkey had decided 
against the aggressor nations and, in 1939, 
concluded a mutual-assistance pact with 
Britain and a nonaggression pact with 
France. Despite economic relations with 
Germany, Turkeys "two million bristling 
bayonets” were designed to serve as a check 
to Nazi expansion into the Balkans. In this 
way the cause of the Allies was enhanced 
by the closing to Axis troops of a pos- 
sible intercontinental land passage through 
Turkey. Turkeys alert military policy 
more than oflFset for the Allies the deliv- 
ery of war goods to Germany made by Tur- 
key during the first war years. Finally, 
in 1945, having previously broken off diplo- 
matic relations, Turkey declared war against 
the Axis nations, thus gaining a place with 
the victorious Allies in shaping the peace 
settlement. By virtue of having thrown 
her weight on the winning side, postwar 
Turkey escaped any territorial losses or 
restrictive penalties. 

Since the end of World War 11 the Turk- 
ish republic has become part of the defense 
pattern of the Western democracies. Begin- 
ning in 1947 aid from the United States was 
designed to stxajgthen Turkey’s military po- 


sition and improve its economy By far 
the greater share of the foreign aid was al- 
located for the military, but economic aid 
proper was not neglected® By the end of 

1952 nearly $250,000,000,000 had been ex- 
pended for improving agricultural produc- 
tion, industrialization, new transportation 
facilities, and other aspects of national wel- 
fare. Military aid has included the strength- 
ening of the Turkish army, navy, and air- 
fields. Britam, too, has maintained a mil- 
itary mission in Turkey. In April, 1949, 
Turkey, along with Greece, became a mem- 
ber of the Council of Europe and two years 
later was accepted as a party to NATO 
In connection with these defense measures 
it is interesting to note that the headquarters 
of the Southeast Europe Land Forces are 
located in Izmir. In September, 1951, Tur- 
key demonstrated its pro-Westem orienta- 
tion by voting with the Great Powers in the 
Security Council’s censure of Egypt for its 
partial blockade of the Suez Canal. In early 

1953 a significant Defense Alliance was 
signed by Turkey, Greece, and Yugoslavia. 

Within the past decade the repubhc of 
Turkey has definitely become associated in 
many of her activities, both internal and 
external, with the United States. This new 
interest on the part of Turkish statesmen de- 
notes a marked shift from Turkey’s pre- 
war international relationships, which were 
largely confined to the European powers and 
their machinations in the eastern Mediter- 
ranean and Middle East. 

PHYSICAL UNDSCAPE 

The natural environment of Turkey is 
generally inhospitable, though not suf- 
ficiently so to preclude material advance- 
ment by an energetic people* Adverse sur- 


Economic aid tmder the Marshall Plan was first 
administered by the Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
tration (EGA), which at the end of 1951 merged 
military with economic assistance and became the 
Mutual Security Agency ( MSA ) . 
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face features seriously impede human de- 
velopment over large areas, cultivated land 
presently amounts to less than one sixth the 
total area of the country. 

Long serving as a land bridge between the 
cultures of Europe and Asia, Anatolia never- 
theless has a surface not well adapted to 
travel between the two continents — Whence 
the success of the Aegean water route cir- 
cling Asia Minor to the south. The climate 
is harsh, but with hampering rather than 
intolerable temperature and precipitation 
conditions prevailing over the greater part 
of the land. Mineral resources are present 
in appreciable quantities, and since the es- 
tablishment of the repubhc the Turkish 
people have made rapid strides in the task of 
utihzing these resources for the benefit of the 
nation as a whole. 

Relief and Its Influence— -Topographic 
structure in Asiatic Turkey generally con- 
forms to an east-west alignment. Lowlands, 
mountain ranges, an extensive plateau, and 
a massive mountain knot give a distinctive 
and somewhat symmetrical pattern to sur- 
face features. The elongated central por- 
tion of Anatolia is a well-defined treeless 
plateau, averaging around 2,500 feet in ele- 
vation in the west and gradually increasing 
to more than 5,(K)0 feet in the east. The 
Pontic Mountains m the north and the 
Taurus Mountains in the south separate the 
plateau from the Black Sea and the 
Mediterranean Sea, respectively. Elevations 
reach 8,000 to 9,000 feet in the Pontic and 
10,000 to H,000 feet in the Taurus Moun- 
tains. On the east these two mountain sys- 
tems fr^ to hm a inass of irregular high- 
lands, indikihig &e Arm^an knot, which 
make the mtim eajfen fourth of the country 
preponderantly HKmntainous. In the ex- 
treme eastern part <rf Turkey, near the point 
at which Soviet Russia and Persia meet, is 
the cuhninating altitude of Mt Ararat 
(16,916 feet). On the west the Pontic and 
Taurus ranges do not conv^ge to enclose 


totally the central plateau by a mountain 
rim, but rather extend flngerlike projections 
into the Sea of Marmara and the Aegean Sea 
Much of the irregular coastline of western 
Turkey as well as the waterways making up 
the Straits were formed by the partial sub- 
mergence of these rugged areas into the sea. 
In the Aegean Sea numerous islands fringing 
the coast (including the Dodecanese) are 
partly submerged fragments of Turkish 
ranges. The Anatolian plateau likewise de- 
scends to the sea in the west, formmg an ir- 
regular zone of hill lands interspersed with 
river valleys. 

Along the entire coastal margin of Asiatic 
Turkey are lowlands, although they do not 
form a continuous belt. In many places the 
mountains descend abruptly to the sea, and 
at varying intervals areas of flat land usually 
are iden^ed as the lower sections of river 
valleys. The most extensive of the lowland 
areas are along the western shores, but the 
clearly delmeated Cilician Plains in south 
central Turkey also deserve mention. These 
peripheral fiat areas are focal points of hu- 
man activity. 

European Turkey is hilly country drained 
by the Maritsa River and its tributaries. 
On the west it is well forested and only thinly 
mhabited; on the east near the Maritsa the 
land is fertile and iatensively cultivated, and 
population is more dense. 

Across the Straits m Asiatic Turkey the 
nature of the relief gives the country a dual 
physical environment with corresponding 
cultural responses. First, the marginal low- 
lands, including the Straits area, have, owing 
to ease of access, been the scene of many 
and conflicting cultures over the centuries. 
The Aegean region of Asia Minor, for ex- 
ample, became Hellenized as early as the 
first millennium B.c, Second, the relatively 
barren plateau and isolated moimtain areas 
have retained a distinctive cultural unity 
from historical era to historical era. The 
Turkish peasant, beneath his twentieth-cen- 
tury veneer, lives much as he did under the 
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Ottoman sultans. To many Turks this aus- 
tere landscape represents their historical 
and traditional home. 

Despite the economic advantages offered 
by coastal regions, the real political core- 
land of Turkey is in the Anatohan uplands. 
On the desolate plateau the Ottoman Turks 
first banded together in the thirteenth cen- 
tury to found the Turkish Empire, and here 
remained the Turkish ‘homeland” through- 
out the pulsations of strength that carried in 
all directions and swept over much of south- 
western Asia, southeastern Europe, and the 
northern frmge of Africa. A land unfit for 
sedentary occupations nurtured a hardy peo- 
ple, dependent upon animals and ever mov- 
mg m search of grass. It was httle wonder 
that the toughest soldiers of the Ottoman 
Empne came from the harsh environment 
of the Anatolian highlands. 

Climate — The climate of Turkey shows wide 
variations from region to region, variations 
due in large part to relief and to distance 
from the ameliorating influence of the Med- 
iterranean. The Anatolian plateau is steppe- 
like in its climatic characteristics, closely re- 
lated in this respect to the semiarid lauds 
of Soviet Central Asia. Icy winds sweeping 
southward from Russia make the winters 
bitter cold. Snow covers most of the area 
for three months or more each year. In 
marked contrast, the summers are hot, and 
their dryness reflects the scant annual rain- 
fall of less than ten inches over much of the 
area. Agriculture is limited to irrigable 
areas; elsewhere, the prevailing occupations 
are pastoral, based upon the native grass- 
lands. The continuous search for adequate 
grazing lands long ago established nomadism 
as a leading way of life on the plateau; 

Ihe southwest coastd region has a 
pure Mediterranean iype of climate. Other 
coastal sections are abb Mediterranean in 
climate but modified in one respect or an- 
other by exposure to winds, relation of land 
to wato bo^es, and configuratioh of the sur^^ 


face. Rainfall over most coastal lowlands 
ranges from twenty to thirty mches per year, 
but along the eastern part of the Black Sea 
coast it exceeds 100 inches. The coasts 
of the Black and Marmara seas are subject 
to cold wmds, which may come from the 
north or may sweep down from the plateau 
and mountain areas of Turkey itself. In 
contrast with interior Turkey, the coastal 
plains have a chmate that favors most hues 
of human endeavor. 

CULTURAL ASPECTS 

A common racial background is not respon- 
sible for the national unity of the Turkish 
people. In fact, the term “Turkish” is gen- 
erally conceded to be linguistic rather than 
ethnological in its implication. Citizens of 
modem Turkey trace their ancestry to a 
wide variety of European and Asiatic peo- 
ples, including Armenians, Mongols, Arabs, 
Greeks, Albanians, and Circassians. Racial 
distmetions are thus much less effective in 
the identification of Turkish people than are 
religious factors, a single language, and a 
common feelmg of national consciousness — 
aU the result of a unique historic and cul- 
tural evolution. The homogeneity of the 
Turkish people coincides to a remarkable de- 
gree with die political boundaries of the 
state. Thus in a sense the frontiers of Tur- 
key follow ethnographical lines. 

Existing racial minorities do not seriously 
affect the over-aU political stability of Tur- 
key, although they give rise to problems m 
certain districts, principally in the eastern 
periphery of the county. Still, it must be 
recognized that minorities might have posed 
real problems had not Turkey and Greece 
affected a large-scale exchange of popula- 
tion.^ 


^ Under treaty arrangements mom than 1,000,000 
<^eek$ left Asia Minor between 1928 and 1930 in 
esnhange for 400,000 Turks who were Hving in Greek 
terrifory. 
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Population Chabactebistics — ^The 1950 pop- 
ulation of Turkey totaled 20,900,000 In 
decided contrast, the population of the area 
once held by the Ottoman Empire at its 
peak now contains more than 150,000,000. 
The latter figure is roughly comparable to 
the population of the entire United States, 
whereas the former is equivalent only to 
that of New York and Massachusetts. 

The population density for Turkey as a 
whole slightly exceeds seventy persons per 
square mUe, about one and one half times 
that of the United States but much less than 
that of most European countries. The peo- 
ple are unevenly distributed over the land, 
for approximately one half live m the narrow 
coastlands and the other half on the spacious 
Anatolian plateau. 

In addition to differences in population 
densities, the coastal and plateau environ- 
ments reflect marked contrasts in the living 
habits and standards of the people. The 
heavier concentrations of population along 
the coasts, especially in the west, have been 
moderately susceptible to Western ideas and 
techniques and have had the direct advan- 
tages of world commerce. The population 
of the more isolated regions in the mterior, 
on the other hand, with its large proportion 
of seminomadic people, has tended to re- 
main self-contained despite attempts made 
from without to modernize them. 

Over the country as a whole about one 
filth of the population lives in urban centers. 
Afong the coastal zone in Asiatic Turkey this 
ratio increases somewhat, whereas in Euro- 
pean Turkey the proportion jumps much 
higher because of Ae presence of Istanbul, 
which alone accounts for about three flifths 
of the entire population in that area. Of the 
five largest cittea the r^ublic, four are 
on the coastal lowlands: Istanbul ( 1,000,000), 
Izmir (230,000), Adana (118,000), and Bursa 
poo, 000). In addition to Ankara (^,000), 
capital, several inediuin*si 2 ^ cities 
(50,000 to 100,000) are ^tter^ about the 
Anatolian plateau as regional centers; Edd- 


sehir, Gaziantep, Kayseri, Konya, Erzurum, 
and Sivas 

Transferring the Turkish capital from 
Istanbul to Ankara in 1923 was an attempt 
to bolster national independence by an ap- 
peal to the deep-seated love of the people 
for the source of their heritage. Since its 
inception as capital the highland city has 
grown m population from 50,000 to its pres- 
ent size. Ease of access permits Ankara to 
be important commercially as well as ad- 
ministratively; but Istanbul is without ques- 
tion the nodal point of the country’s com- 
mercial coreland. 

Languages and Minobities — Minorities 
within Turkey are best indicated by the 
distribution of language groups. People 
speakmg non-Turkish languages as their 
mother tongue are largely concentrated in 
the eastern part of the country and com- 
prise slightly more than ten per cent of the 
total population.® The largest linguistic 
minority group speaks Kurdish, accounting 
for 7.5 per cent of the population. The 
second largest linguistic minority, forming a 
little more than one per cent of the popula- 
tion, speaks Arabic. Smaller groups speak- 
mg their own language are Greeks, Circas- 
sians, Armenians, Lazis, Jews, and Georgians 
in that order of numerical importance. 

Of the various linguistic minorities only 
two have created serious internal pressure 
on Turkey smce the establishment of the 
republic. The Kurds are essentially back- 
ward mountaineers and nomads concen- 
trated near the Persian and Iraqi borders. 
Motivated by their Moslem fanaticism, they 
at first revolted against Ataturk’s strong 
TurkiBcation program, but when strongly 
suppressed they accepted sedentary exist- 
ence within the Turkish nation. Along with 
Kurds of neighboring countries, they have 
longed for the establishment of a Kurdistan 


^Turkisb language statistics are from the 1945 
census. ‘ 
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state, centering on the core area of their 
homeland in the Taurus Mountains region of 
eastern Turkey and the Zagros Mountains 
region of western Persia An attempt to 
gain independence — ^never seriously consid- 
ered in Turkey itself — was made m the 1945 
San Francisco Conference but did not suc- 
ceed. 

The Armenian people, a second, though 
smaller, group, have survived from ancient 
times as a race without a state. Their dream 
has long been a country of their own, but 
despite discussion to this end at the Peace 
Conference in 1919, the dream has failed to 
materialize. 

As a nationalistic measure in the early days 
of the republic. President Kemal Ataturk 
enforced the use of the Latin alphabet in the 
Turkish language The underlying motive, 
both educational and modernizing, was to 
rid the state language of foreign woids — 
especially Arabic words — ^because of implica- 
tions that were alien to the Turkish state. 
Arabic characters had been used for cen- 
turies, and the instance of an entire people 
relearning its own language in another vehi- 
cle of writing testifies to the vigor of a de- 
termined leader and the enthusiasm inherent 
in the Turkish population. 

Religion — The religious pattern of modem 
Turkey is simple and offers no political com- 
plications of import. More than ninety- 
eight per cent of the population are Moslems, 
with Christians and Jews predominating 
among the remaining faiths. During the 
six centuries of Ottoman rule religion served 
as a dynamic factor in political functions 
The sultan also carried the title of caliph 
(successor of Mohammed). His dual tem- 
poral ^d spiritual role made the peoples of 
the entire Moslem world his potential subjects, 
although the long-envisioned dream of a 
great Pan-Islam was never actually realized. 
After the sultan was deposed in 1922 and the 
caliphate abolished in 1924, the new state 
divorced itself from Islam as a device of po- 


litical control, although the people retained 
their Moslem faith In fact, laicism is ex- 
pressly written mto the constitution as proof 
of this new national concept of religion Il- 
lustrative of full cleavage between state and 
church m the Turkish republic was the total 
prohibition of the fez as a religious, spiritual, 
and political symbol. In modern Turkey 
nationalism has largely taken the place of 
rehgion as the motivatmg force of political 
activity. 

NATIONAL ECONOMY 

The advances of Turkish economy since the 
establishment of the republic have been ac- 
celerated by the elimination of “extrater- 
ritorial rights” for European nationals. 
Known as “capitulations,” these rights 
worked against Turkey during four centuries 
of the Ottoman era.® In principle, they 
meant that Turkey had no political jurisdic- 
tion or economic control over subjects of 
outside countries who lived or traveled m 
the Ottoman Empire. In practice, the capit- 
ulations meant that foreigners exploited Tur- 
key unmercifully to their own advantage and 
virtually strangled any effective economy 
that the Turks themselves might have ef- 
fected. Some foreign governments went so 
far as to operate their own post offices on 
Turkish territory, and the entire transporta- 
tion pattern of the country was developed in 
accordance with designs foreign powers 
might hold for enlarging their own empires 
in the Near or Middle East France, Brit- 
ain, Germany, Austria-Hungary, and Russia 
were leaders in the abuse of extraterritorial 
rights in Turkey. The assumption by the 
Turks of responsibility for their own econ- 
omy in the early 1920’s was a major step in 
making it possible for the Turkish people 


® Capitulations, dating from the treaty with France 
in 1535, while a convenient arrangement for the sul- 
tan, later became a serious habihty to Ottoman rule 
The term is derived from capttula, or chapter- 
headings, mto which the document was divided 
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to throw off the shackles of an nnfortunate 
heritage and to undertake reforms that have 
proved of material benefit to the rejuvenated 
state. 

Bases for an Econo^^iy — ^Always a mainstay 
in Turkish economy, agricultural produc- 
tion has come to hold even greater impor- 
tance within the past two decades and to- 
day engages more than three quarters of 
the population. Government encourage- 
ment, including the introduction of scientific 
methods, has in some areas doubled and even 
trebled agricultural production Since 1948 
American aid has further stimulated the im- 
provement of agricultural techniques and 
increased crop yields. 

In Turkish agriculture attention is divided 
among staple cereal crops, commercial spe- 
cialty crops, and animals and animal prod- 
ucts. Wheat and barley lead in acreage, but 
tobacco, cotton, sugar beets, olives, figs, 
grapes (raisins), and filberts enter trade 
channels and so are better known. Low- 
land areas in the vicinity of the Aegean Sea 
and the Sea of Marmara are the most pro- 
ductive centers for commercial crops, many 
of which are exported. Sheep, goats, cattle, 
horses, mules, and buffaloes are numbered 
in the millions; animals rather than crops 
support the bulk of the population on the 
Anatolian plateau. Besides supplying local 
needs, the pastoral industries furnish mohair, 
wool, skins, and hides as surplus commodities. 

Large reserves of certain minerals pro- 
vide the Imsis for a stronger Turkish econ- 
omy. Since 1935 tibte government has been 
instnimentai In q^onsoring systematic min- 
ing operation^ indnding 5ie opening up of 
coal fields hi the, ncnthem mountains by 
constructing rail to them. Iron ore, 
dbromite, and 1 ^ 1 % mn mined in ap- 
preciable quantitfea, and a number 6i other 
minerals are known ^ fsfet; copper ores, 
manganese, magnesl^^ '1^ meerschaum, 
borax, sulfur, and emery. Tte recent effort 
to modernize industcy in Turfc^ benefits 
ham such a variety of nnnerals, and die 


country's economy is accordingly stimulated. 

The state plays an important role in de- 
veloping industry in Turkey. A major ob- 
jective has been to approach self-sufficiency 
m manufacturing by direct state support, for 
it is contended that private enterprise lacks 
sufficient capital.^® The government seeks 
to promote the utilization of available re- 
sources by scientific methods, with accent on 
the fabrication and processing of innumer- 
able types of less complex consumers’ goods. 
By 1952 industrial output had risen to 170 
per cent of the prewar level. Industrial de- 
velopment is encouraged not only in the 
larger cities but also in the central and 
eastern portions of the Anatolian plateau 
where conditions are less favorable to agri- 
culture. In the country as a whole thou- 
sands of factories, most of them relatively 
new, are pouring out items of everyday use 
in significant quantities, including processed 
agricultural commodities, textiles, chemi- 
cals, paper, cement, and glass. Despite the 
advance m industry shown by statistics, how- 
ever, it must be realized that Turkey is still 
a long way from actually becoming "indus- 
trialized” in a modem sense of the word. 
Factors handicapping the effort to promote 
an industrial economy include high cost of 
management, inefficiency of plants operating 
under state control, and lack of technical 
training for the labor supply — all reflecting 
the shortcomings attributable to government 
subsidy. 

Transportation — ^In addition to adverse 
surface conditions, political jockeying on a 
wide international scale gave the new re- 
public of Turkey a poor start toward a 
serviceable transportation system. The ex- 
isting rail pattern is largely the unfortunate 
result of choices made by foreign interests; 
the routes developed were those that would 
meet the needs and ambitions of states other 
than Turkey. As early as the 1860's plans 
were laid in Central Europe to push a rail- 


xo '*Etatism’* is the term applied to a state-directed 
industrialization j^gtam. 
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way southeastward to Constantinople (Istan- 
bul). The German project to obtain con- 
cessions whereby the Persian Gulf could be 
reached by rail gave rise to the catch phrase 
“Berlm to Baghdad.”" Control of such a 
line would enable the Germans to compete 
with the British lifelme to the Middle East. 
Started on a significant scale late in the 
1880s the railway reached Ankara in 1892, 
but not until World War II was Europe 
(and Turkey) linked to Baghdad and the 
Persian Gulf at Basra. Ironically, it was the 
British who finally completed the project — 
to use against the Germans. 

With the elimmation of foreign interven- 
tion (the capitulations), Turkey has been 
able to add a number of railway Imes to the 
skeleton network inherited by the republic 
in the early 1920’s. Nevertheless, rail routes 
are often devious, and the network has tre- 
mendous gaps which handicap national de- 
velopment. 

Supplementing the railways are numerous 
highways, although they do not as yet com- 
prise an adequate nation-wide network. 
Some are mihtary roads, some serve as 


“feeders” to rail lines. Since 1948, however, 
an intensive road-building program has been 
under way, and old roads are being repaired 
and new ones constructed. 

In 1930, when air routes were being 
pushed by the British, Dutch, and others 
from European capitals to India and the Far 
East, the Turkish government refused right 
of transit over its territory. Just three years 
later, however, a Turkish State Airlme 
(Devlet Hava Yollari) was inaugurated, 
which has continued to flourish, and pres- 
ently nineteen cities throughout the country 
are mcluded in the air net. International 
services have recently been started by the 
same airline that connect Istanbul and An- 
kara with Nicosia and Beirut. Turkey no 
longer closes her airlanes to aircraft of other 
countries, and about a dozen foreign lines 
now reach Istanbul directly, most of them 
regional in character and limited to service 
in the Middle East. Istanbul also lies on 
two or three intercontinental trunk lines, 
which connect it with some of the world s 
leading cities — ^Paris, London, Rio de Ja- 
neiro, New York, San Francisco, and Tokyo. 


POLITICAL ASPECTS OF TURKEY AND THE STRAITS 


The crux of the Straits problem faced by 
Turkey is that within this particular area 
political spheres of interest clash. The rise 
and fall of the extensive Ottoman Empire 
was definitely tied in with the political in- 
trigues of the Straits. Through tumultuous 
years the destinies of Balkan countries were 
closely related to events attendant on the 
waning power of Ottoman Turk^. . The 
Danube River t>y the direction of its flow 


The idea of the BerHn-to-Baghdad railway proj- 
ect was originated by Austria-Hungary to block Rus- 
sia in the Balkans, and subsequently it was taken 
over by the Prussians m order to build an empire. 


southeastward accentuated this relationship 
Austria-Hungary, until the end of World War 

I, and Germany, until the end of World War 

II, sought to extend their interests through 
ihe Balkans and into the Straits area. Con- 
sistently for scores of years Russia and Great 
Britain were principals in a political conflict 
over the Straits, which became traditional: 
Russia seeking to move in and out of the 
Black Sea undisturbed in time of peace and 
war; Britain safeguarding a lifeline through 
the Mediterranean and fte Suez Canal and 
a l^d route to the Persian Gulf. More re- 
caatly the obligations of the United States 
as a great power and its economic interests 
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in the Middle East have markedly in- 
creased its concern with the future of the 
Straits.^2 

Today, located as they are between a 
highly nationalistic Middle East and a Com- 
munist Balkan bloc, the Straits continue to 
be an important issue in international pol- 
itics. Significant to note is the decreasing 
number of states involved in formulating the 
balance of power in this area — a factor which 
makes the problem less complex. Soviet 
pressure on the Straits is met by influence 
of the Western democracies in the Middle 
East — ^particularly in Turkey itself which 
has been incorporated mto the over-all de- 
fense pattern. 

In final analysis it is necessary to evaluate 
the strategic position of the Straits with re- 


International regulation of the Straits forms a 
complex pattern of Great Power rivalry down to the 
Montreux Convention ( 1936), which affirms Turkey*s 
nght to fortify and protect the waterway. See J. T. 
Shotwell and F. Deak, Turkey at the traits (Mac- 
millan, 1941). 


spect to new weapons. Whereas the Straits 
were formerly the only passage between the 
Black Sea and the Mediterranean, planes can 
now cross this zone at will. Jet planes and 
rocket-propelled missiles lessen the distance 
between the Black Sea nations and the Med- 
iterranean. The atomic bomb could quite 
possibly make the Straits of but little value 
in time of war. The position of Turkey, 
therefore, as guardian of the Straits has 
radically changed. Furthermore, an in- 
crease in Turkish industrial establishments 
and a consequent mcreased dependency 
upon foreign trade to maintain a steady 
flow of raw materials tend to make her rely 
today more than ever upon world order for 
continued control of the Straits. Attempts 
at self-sufficiency plus economic and military 
aid from the United States constitute meas- 
ures to insure that this control remain in- 
tact. Only by incorporatmg Turkey into an 
mtegrated defense plan can the Western 
democracies depend upon that country as a 
bastion against pressure from the north. 


Study Questions 


1. What is the political relationship to modem 
Turkey of (a) Thrace, (b) Armema, and 
(c) Alexandretta? 

2. How did the Ottoman Empire get its starts 
How extensive did it become? 

B. What was the effect of World War I on 
the Ottoman Empire? 

4. Could Turkey*s position during World War 
II be regarded as strictly neutral? Explain. 

5. What products can Turkey best expect to 
export? What impests are most needed? 

6. How has the unify of modem Turkey been 
affected by (a) kmguage, (b) religion, and 
(c) race? 

7. Discuss the position of the Straits in the 
light of modem stratej^c developments. 

8. Is European Turkey to be considered more 
Astatic than European? , Why why not? 
De^be Turkish rribtfons with the Arab 
League nations. 


10. Discuss Turldsh-Russian border problems 
since 1878. Include developments relatmg 
to the Armenian peoples 

11. In what respects is Turkey (a) an asset and 
(b) a hability as a member of NATO? 

12 Discuss the basic elements of Turkey's econ- 
omy. What practical steps might be taken 
to improve it? 

13. Why was the Straits question of pohtical 
interest to Austria-Hungary? 

14. Trace the steps whereby Turkey gradually 
regained control of the Straits after World 
War L Discuss her position today with re- 
spect to control 

15. Briefly compare the climatic characteristics 
of the Anatolian Plateau with those of the 
southwestern coastal district of Asktic 
Turkey, and show how these have affected 
the respective economies. 



CHAPTER TWENTY-EIGHT 


The Arab States and Israel 


The world has long recognized that there is 
someBBing distinctive about the lands that 
touch tffe eastern Mediterranean and extend 
on into Asia. Yet, no name for the area has 
ev^^ Beeh universally recognized, nor have 
any definite boundaries of the region ever 
been accepted in all quarters. 

Terminology — Most of the names that have 
been given to these lands reflect a European 
point of view and are based on relative loca- 
tion rather than intrinsic characteristics. 
Hence, to some specialists, the Near East 
refers to lands in Asia that are immediately 
adjacent to the Mediterranean and near to 
Europe; the Middle East Js_sputhwestem 
Asia as far as, but rarely including, India; 
the Far East faces the Pacific and is farthest 
from Europe, Other authorities, including 
many Americans, tend to drop the term 
"Near Easf^ entirely and use "^Middle East^ 
to identify the lands reachmg from Egypt 
and Turkey to, perhaps,, Pakistan. 

In this study the attention is focused on 
the independent Arab states and Israefr—a 


substantial part of the Near East, or Middle 
East. These independent Arab states are 
Egypt, Libya, Lebanon, Syria, Jordan, Saudi 
Arabia, Yemen, and Iraq (see map on page 
481). There are other Arab lands filling dl 
of northern Africa westward from Libya to 
the Atlantic Ocean; but the Arabic-speaking 
peoples who live there have not yet achieved 
complete political sovereignty. ( See the dis- 
cussion of these regions in Chapter Twenty- 
six.) 

Paradoxically, the people of Europe and 
the Americas seem to be more familiar with 
the ancient life of the Near East lhan with 
the contemporary scene. Religious tradi- 
tions and secular history have deep roots in 
the region. Even the Anglo-Saxons identify 
the history of ancient Egypt and Babylon 
as essentially part of their own history. 
Few people, however, associate Nineveh or 
Babylon with modem Iraq or the Bethlehem 
of Biblical times with the Hashemite King- 
dom of Jordan. Not many persons in the 
West have noted the building of hydro- 
electric power plants near the Sea of Galilee 
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or considered the possibilities of finding oil 
along the traditional route that Moses fol- 
lowed. Yet, these are essential features of 
the contemporary situation. 

Crossroads and Oil — ^Together with Tur- 
key, the Arab states and Israel have a special 
importance because they constitute bridge 
lands interconnecting Europe, southwestern 
Asia, and Africa. Since ancient times, 
armies and traders have moved back and 
forth over this bridge area from continent 
to continent. As one example, at the time 
of Columbus merchants were concerned 
about the transport of silks and spices from 
the Orient to Europe via the eastern Med- 
iterranean lands. 

Today these bridge lands are crossed or 
bordered by some of the world s most im- 
portant highways of trade and travel. The 
Suez Canal is a critical link in one of the 
world s great sea routes, and any attempt to 
impede a free flow of traffic through it is 
viewed as a breech in international welfare. 
Again, almost all planes that fly regularly 
between Europe and eastern Afiica or be- 
tween Europe and southern Asia or the Far 
East stop at one airport or another in the 
bridge lands. Obviously this crossroads lo- 
cation adds enormously to the strategic im- 
portance of the region in both peace and 
war. 

Until recently the world s attention was 
attracted to the Arab states and Israel chiefly 
on account of historical religious associa- 
tiOTs mi strategic location. Now another 
great attraction has been added — oil. Ex- 
perts estiiaate that possibly seventy-five per 
cent of tibe mmWts petroleum reserves lie 
ben^th the surface of southwestern Asia ( in- 
cluding Persia). 

Perimps it is not surprising, then, that 
these are lands of international friction. 
For many years natlcsis otilside the area have 
competed for influence fa the region under 
omsideration or ficff ccmlrdl over parts of it. 
Internal strife, riots, and open warfare have 


been almost continuous since World War I. 
Further, the presence of oil deposits has 
done nothmg as a lubricant to ease the 
tension. 

PHYSICAL PAHERN 

Within the Arab states and Israel as a bloc 
there is a striking correspondence in patterns 
of land, rainfall, population density, and, 
to a lesser extent, political organization. 

Landfokms and Rainfall — ^A simple out- 
line of the land pattern shows that a bold 
mountain range rises along the western mar- 
gin of the Arabian Pemnsula and appears to 
be continued along the eastern edge of the 
Mediterranean. Other highlands, mostly 
lower and less extensive, occur in scattered 
locations. In some places there are great 
dunes of sand, forever shifting with the 
wind. Elsewhere there are vast areas re- 
semblmg rough, rocky pavements and broad 
low valleys filled with soft earth materials 
brought by streams from tbe higher lands. 
In the region as a whole, however, most of 
the surface is relatively featureless plain or 
plateau. 

In the main, these are desert lands. In 
fact, only two relatively small areas get rain- 
fall in excess of twenty inches annually, 
both of which are in mountainous areas: one 
in southwestern Arabia and the other along 
the eastern margin of the Mediterranean 
where prevailing winds are forced upslope 
and drop their moisture. Adjacent to the 
mountain areas and along the coast of Libya 
are slender ribbons of land receiving between 
ten and twenty inches of rainfall. Else- 
where in tbe entire Near East region rainfafl 
averages less than ten inches annually, nor- 
mally insufficient for agriculture without ir- 
rigation. 

Only two nia|or river systems edst, the 
Nile and the Tigiis-Euphrates. Each has 
its ori^ in a more rainy highland area out- 
side die ihnits of , the Arab states and Israel 
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In both systems the rivers flow across the 
desert lowlands to the sea. The Euphrates 
has its source in the mountains of Turkey 
and flows southeastward through Syria into 
Iraq, forming a great arc of rich land from 
nortihiem Israel to the Persian Gulf, which 
is frequently referred to as the ‘‘Fertile 
Crescent/* 

Boundabies — ^The recently created nation of 
Israel shares boundaries with Lebanon, 
Syria, Jordan, and Egypt. To a large de- 
gree these boundaries represent mihtary 
positions at the time of cease-fire agreements, 
consequently, the boundaries, at places, pass 
through localities of relatively dense settle- 
ment. Almost everywhere else the bound- 
aries between states are in the empty lands, 
seemingly as remote as possible from the 
heartlands of the nations involved. In the 
mountain areas the national political bound- 
aries tend to follow the water divides or 
other surface features, as in the case of 
Turkey, Persia, and Yemen. Elsewhere, 
boundanes appear as straight lines drawn 
through vast, thinly settled, desert areas. 
Nowhere else in the world, except in the 
Sahara, do the national boundaries make 
such a bold geometric pattern on the po- 
litical map. 

This geometric pattern of boimdary lines 
in the deserts has produced some incon- 
sistencies. For instance, the boundary line 
as drawn may bisect a tribal area. When 
this happens, the tribal tradition proves 
stronger than the national; the tribes ignore 
the national boundary lines and pursue their 
traditional rights to move freely from one 
section of their traditional grazing lands to 
another, unhampered by the lines someone 
has drawn on a map. In some instances 
the tribesmen in theory assume new na- 
tionalities when they cross these national 
boundaries in the desert; but from a prao- 
jmint of view thfe political aspect has 
Wt little significance. 


PEOPLES AND RELIGIONS 

Population Pattern — The population pat- 
tern is consistent with the arrangement of 
mountains, ramfall, and rivers. A cultural 
map shows only four major population clus- 
ters. One follows the winding Nile and 
widens to coincide with the Nile Delta. An- 
other appears in the highlands at the eastern 
end of die Mediterranean, includmg Israel, 
Lebanon, and part of Syria. A third con- 
centration follows irregularly along the 
Tigris-Euphrates Valley in Iraq. The fourth 
is in the mountains of southwestern Arabia. 
Nearly everywhere else the lands, being dry 
and unproductive, are sparsely populated. 

The settled areas in the river valleys have 
supported well-advanced civilizations from 
earliest times. Each of the major river val- 
leys is still the nucleus of a separate nation, 
present-day Egypt and Iraq. The highlands 
along the Mediterranean coast are the birth- 
place of Judaism, Christianity, and Islam — 
three living faiths, and historically the area 
was marked by the rise of small nations em- 
bracing distmct cultural units. Despite the 
spread of Arab culture and religion out of 
the desert lands, the people in the mountains 
to this day have preserved their own ancient 
beliefs and customs agamst the tide of na- 
tional unity. 

Origins — The more evident contrasts be- 
tween Arabs and Jews are cultural, not 
racial. Both peoples are Semitic in origin, 
the chief survivors of ancient Semitic groups 
which included the Babylonians, Assyrians, 
and Phoenicians.^ The Hebrew and Arabic 
languages are closely related, being con- 
sidered as variants dieveloping from a com- 
mon speech of very early times, much as 
Spanish and Italian developed from Latin. 

Through the centuries, the ethnic stock 


i For a scholarly review of the origins of Semitic 
peoples and language see Philip K. Hitti, BiMory of 
ih 0 Amhs (Macmillan, 1940), pp. 3-13. 
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and language of both Arabs and Jews have 
been modified by contact with other peo- 
ples, One occasionally sees Arabs who are 
almost Negroid in appearance, indicating 
perhaps an ancestry that included a Negro 
slave. Many Jews look more European than 
Semitic. The nomad or Bedouin Arab has 
lived in greater isolation than his brethren 
along the Mediterranean coast. A great 
segment of the Arab world has resisted the 
mflux of Western ideas. 

Three Religions — ^The ancient Hebrews es- 
tablished firmly the idea of one God, as re- 
corded in the Old Testament. The Chris- 
tian faith essentially accepts this tradition 
but adds the New Testament record focused 
on the life of Jesus. The Moslem faith adds 
a third tradition and a third book, the Koran. 
The Koran draws extensively on both Jewish 
and Christian traditions, but it insists on 
the primary vahdity of the later revelation by 
Mohammed. At tihe present time Lebanon 
is almost equally divided between Moslems 
and Christians. The other Arab states have 
only small minorities of Christians. A few 
Moslems still live in the predominantly Jew- 
ish state of Israel, and small minorities of 
Jews are scattered about in the Arab states. 

Religion and civil government have a close 
association in the Moslem tradition.^ Orig- 
inally the ruler of the state was also a re- 
ligious leader. Rather recently the idea of 
secular government has gained some ground; 
yet, at many levels the older concepts persist. 
One authority notes that in Egypt a religious 
organization must confirm any action by a 
court of law that involves capital punish- 
ment. Saudi Arabia and Yemen approach 
the theocratic form of government The 
laws within nations here may vary according 
to the religion of the citizens, especially laws 
having to do with inheritance, maixiage, and 
the family. 


^ See the sumiaary in W- B. Fisher, The 
Easi: A Fhymd, tmd Eeghml Ceograph^ 

{Duttoa, 195^}, pp. 105-12. 


RURAL AND URBAN CULTURES 

Nomads — Since earliest recorded times, no- 
mads have hved in the deserts of the Near 
East The total number of nomads is not 
large, representing perhaps one fifth of the 
total population of the region, but they oc- 
cupy most of the land in the area, making 
a scant living from their flocks of, primarily, 
camels, sheep, and goats. Contrary to pop- 
ular belief, the nomads, or Bedouins, are not 
aimless wanderers. Each tribe has its own 
particular territory. Within that area a defi- 
nite pattern of movement has been devel- 
oped to take advantage of seasonal changes 
in the grazing lands. A certain area of 
good grass may be reserved for later months, 
with no danger that another tribe will use it 
in the meantime. 

The separate tribes are essentially autono- 
mous political units, each recognizing, how- 
ever, a relatively vague allegiance to the 
nation. Seldom do all the people of a 
large tribe meet in one locahty, since it 
would be difficult to find enough food and 
water for all their livestock within a limited 
area. The ordmary "village of tents"'' seen 
so frequently in the desert represents a clan 
of related families, which is only a part of a 
tribe. 

Little by little the nomadic population is 
declining, largely for economic reasons.® 
Until about fifty years ago the Bedouin econ- 
omy was based largely on income from the 
sale of surplus animals or animal products, 
tribute money from lesser tribes or settled 
villages, and loot from raids. In addition, 
the tribes had the benefit of their livestock re- 
sources for food, clothing, tents, and trans- 
portation, a practice which continues, but not 
to the same degree as formerly. Raiding, 
however, is seldom practiced any longer^ and 


®Tius simimary is based nn Frelimlmry Report 
on the World Social SituaMon (New York. United 
Nations, 1952), pp. 159-51, This volume presents a 
remarkably gc^ survey of the underdeveloped areas 
the world. 
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there is little income from loot or tribute. 
Moreover, the market for camels has declined 
severely with the introduction of truck trans- 
portation along the desert margins and even 
across the desert. To add to their economic 
problems, costs have risen sharply for the 
simple tools, cotton cloth, tea, coffee, and 
the few other products that even the desert 
nomad wants to buy from traders. The 
camel-herding tribes might counteract these 
unfavorable economic trends by shifting 
to the raising of more goats and sheep, since 
the market for wool, cheese, and meat, 
despite the poor quality of these commodi- 
ties, has not declined so much as that for 
camels. Such a transition, however, might 
change the whole pattern of migrations and 
the organization of the clans and still not 
meet ihe needs of all the people. 

In recent years some Bedouins have left 
their tribes to find employment in the army 
or police force, coincident with the de- 
velopment of a stronger nation. Thousands 
of others have been employed by the oil 
companies as guards, guides, truck drivers, 
and regular workers in oil drilling units and 
refineries. Some desert people also have 
become construction laborers and factory 
workers in the growing cities. In many lo- 
calities, nomads are becoming farmers, al- 
though it is a blow to pnde to abandon 
the relatively free life of tihe open desert to 
become a slave of the soil. With this trend 
toward sedentary life, the older tribal or- 
ganizatEon tends, of course, to disintegrate, 
and eccmomic classes tend to be emphasized. 

FA3RM®as---C)^ a very small portion of the 
land in the Arab states and Israel is cul- 
tivated. ft is reported, for example, that in 
Iraq, Jordan, and Egypt, no more than four 
per cent of the total area is used for growing 
crops. Mor^ver, much arable land may 
Be fallow in alternate years. In Israel a 
larger proportion of tte national holding is 
usable for crop produc^icm, but timre still 
temam large areas d graa^glaad and waste- 


land in that country. Some experts believe 
that much more land could be cultivated 
in both the Arab states and Israel. The suc- 
cessful use of the less productive land, how- 
ever, could result only from greater tech- 
nical skills and greater capital investment 
than the present society in the Arab states 
and Israel possesses. Although many thou- 
sands of acres of now unused land could be 
made to grow an occasional crop of grain, 
it would be found that the expenditure, at 
prevailmg prices, for labor, seed, and water 
would be substantially greater than the value 
of the crop when harvested. 

Small though they are, the farm lands 
provide the most important source of liveli- 
hood in this region as a whole, more than 
half of the population of the Arab states and 
Israel make a living directly from agricul- 
ture. The remainder of the population is 
divided almost equally between nomads and 
city dwellers. 

Crops and Troductivity, In the scattered 
farmmg areas of the Arab states and Israel 
the main crops are cereals. Among these, 
wheat and barley are the leaders, but there 
is significant production also of com, millet, 
and rice. The Mediterranean type of cli- 
mate, which prevails in most of the Near 
East, is characterized by wmter rains and 
summer drought. Com and rice are dis- 
tmctively summer crops, grown under ir- 
ngatEon. Wheat and barley, commonly 
planted m the autumn, grow during the mild 
rainy winter and are harvested in advance of 
the hot, dry summer. 

All the fanning areas have some produc- 
tion of fruits and vegetables for local use. 
This pattern is famiKar in areas of subsist- 
ence agriculture. Certain localities, how- 
ever, have developed important commercial 
production of olives, figs, and other fmits. 
Israel, for example, has become noted for 
its citrus fruits, mostly exported to Europe, 
and Ir^ dominates the world market in 
dates. Ammg the few commercial non- 
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food crops grown in the Arab states and 
Israel, Egyptian cotton stands out as the 
only one that is a significant competitor in 
world markets. 

Throughout the Arab states, farm income 
is low. In some instances, notably Egypt, 
the production per unit of land may be high, 
owing to very mtensive cultivation. Yet, 
even here the productivity per farm worker 
is extremely low. In many Arab countries 
erosion has become very serious, and insects 
are a constant menace. Adequate tools and 
fertilizers are lacking m most places, and 
seed is often not available for growing 
improved varieties of crops. It is true that 
Israel has made substantial progress both in 
scientific agriculture and m farm income, 
but in the Near East as a whole, both pro- 
ductivity per unit of land and productivity 
per worker are extremely low. 

Land Tenure in Arab States, The pattern 
of land ownership in the Arab states is one 
of the most complex in the world, represent- 
ing a major obstacle to improvement in ag- 
ricultural practices. In many areas, the 
land code has been inherited almost without 
change from the days of the Ottoman Em- 
pire. In vast areas there exist no recorded 
title deeds to land. 

Authorities recognize many diflFerent types 
of land ownership, among which four are 
prominent. Mulk land is that which is pri- 
vately owned and may be used as the owners 
desire. Miri land is owned by the state 
and is leased to individuals. In actual prac- 
tice these two types are quite similar, since 
the miri can be held indefinitely, can be sold, 
and can be inherited. In both instances the 
tendency is for the effective owners to lease 
the land to "share tenants," who generally 
pay exorbitant rents, possess no written lease, 
and may be dispossessed afta: one year/ 


excdttent analysis of these aspects of land 
tenure appears in Doreen Waniner, LOfid and Foo- 
of tl^ Mid^ (Boyal hisfeitute of Inte- 
national Affairs, 1048). 


This practice discourages any long-term 
planning for improving the land. More- 
over, the high rent keeps the farmer so poor 
that he must turn to moneylenders in order 
to live from harvest to harvest, which further 
limits his prospect of ever having more than 
a bare subsistence. 

A semicoUective type of land ownership, 
known as masha, is found especially in Jor- 
dan and Syria. Under this system each 
member of the village has a general claim 
to a share of the village lands, but not to any 
specific plot of land. Every few years all 
the land is reallocated to Ae people then 
living in the village in order to adjust to 
changes of tenancy due to death or inter- 
marriage in the village. This practice also 
greatly discourages any serious attempts at 
improving the land, since each farmer knows 
that in just a few years the plot he is pres- 
ently cultivating go to someone else. 

Waqf land represents the fourth form of 
tenure and is important especially in Egypt 
Land in this category has been dedicated to 
some special charitable or religious pur- 
pose; it therefore comes under state control 
and is subject to many restrictions. The 
beneficiaries may inherit their rights, with 
extreme fragmentation resulting after several 
generations. Moreover, the land ordinarily 
cannot be sold or exchanged for more eco- 
nomic use. 

Land Tenure in Israel. The farmers of 
Israel, like those in the Arab states, aU live 
in villages and go out daily to the surround- 
ing fields to till the soil. The villages of 
the smaH percentage of Arab farmers still 
in Israel resemble fiiose in the Arab states. 
The villages of Jewish farmers, who are 
products of various cultures and traditions, 
are of several different patterns. Some 
rural Jewish communities have been estab- 
lished on the basis of private ownership of 
land and the attendant freedom of the owner 
to manage the land as he will At the op- 
posite extrema are the collective farms. 
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known as kibbutzim. In between are vari- 
ous other types of settlement, each with its 
own distinctive practices regarding land 
holdings and employment. 

About one third of Israels farmers belong 
to the kibbutzim.^ Each kibbutz, or col- 
lective community, is governed locally by a 
general assembly composed of aU the mem- 
bers. As a unit, the collective owns aH the 
property, receives all the money from prod- 
ucts that are sold, and dispenses goods and 
services to members as they need them. All 
members pool their labor under the direcbon 
of the kibbutz. Most workers change jobs 
frequently, working under the direction of 
experts permanently in charge of certain 
activities. There is no pay check for anyone; 
reward takes the form of sharmg in the 
total resources of the community. 

Cooperative farms are also prominent in 
Israel, representing various degrees between 
the independent farm and the kibbutz. 
Some cooperative farms permit hired labor; 
others do not Some are rather closely as- 
sociated with the labor movement, others 
are not. Yet, all represent some combina- 
tion of free enterprise and cooperative effort. 

Water. In all parts of the Near East and 
with all types of farm organization the lack 
of water is a constant critical problem. As a 
result much of the area is a desert, and pro- 
ductivity of land even within the settled 
areas is severely limited. Some areas are 
able to grow crops with the help of seasonal 
rainfall; but such farming tend^ to be pre- 
carious, and yields are low. In irrigated 
areas, too, the apparent shortage of water 
tends to accentuate the pressure of the popu- 
lation on the land. The population grows, 
but the water supply does not 

Mineral BESoimiCi^h-P^oteum is the one 
giant resource in &m part of the world. 


^ See the optimIsUe slow cf )bnfcel presented by 
JWl te»gyel, Israel: of W<akmrhuiMmg 

K>licy A^ociaticm, 1^1). 


True, there are other resources. Israel pro- 
duces potash from the Dead Sea and good 
clays and phosphates from the land Egypt 
has found potentially important deposits of 
iron ore in an isolated locahty. Other coun- 
tries have found, or hope to find, these or 
other minerals in exploitable quantities. 
But the production of all these mmerals is 
dwarfed by petroleum, which according to 
any measure is the outstanding mineral re- 
source of the Near East. 

Foreign Exploitation of Oil — In 1908, 
when oil was first discovered in the Near 
East, not one of the countries possessed 
technological resources adequate for pro- 
duction on a large scale. Hence, a scramble 
by outsiders for oil concessions resulted. 
Both the British and German governments 
were actively involved from the beginning, 
although after World War I holdings of the 
latter were turned over to the French.® 
Beginning in 1928, certain American oil com- 
panies, with the active encouragement of 
the United States government, became par- 
ticipants in the oil development of the Near 
East. It is interesting to note that these co- 
operative agreements involving the Ameri- 
can companies provided that the participants 
be subject to the jurisdiction of the British 
courts. 

Among the Arab states, Saudi Arabia, 
Kuwait, and Iraq are the major producers, 
each having a daily average of approxi- 
mately 600,000 to 850,000 barrels. Much 
of this oil is transported to the seaboard 
by pipeline, in the building of which some 
political diflSculties were encountered, since 
some of the lines necessarily cross inter- 
national boundaries. Engineering problems 
also were significant; for the new pipe- 
line, which is at least thirty inches in di- 
ameter, reaches across the Arabian Penin- 
sula for more than 1,000 miles. It takes 


« Pelaiis from a memorandum Standard CM Com- 
pony (New Jersey) and Middle East Od FroducHon 
(Standard CMl Company tN.JJ, 1954). 
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more than 5,000,000 barrels of oil merely to the new industry has greatly augmented In- 
fill the pipeline (see map on this page). cal employment^ and this, in turn, has 
Political Significance. Modem petroleum stimulated many associated local entaprises. 
developments have been extremely signif- These developmente in oil have involved the 
icant to die political status of the Arab local governments in formal agreements with 
states. Direct revenue from oil has tended Western governments and foreign oil cor- 
to stabilize local governments. Moreover, poradons and provided cmitact with Western 
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ways of living. Certainly, the oil resources 
have given new prestige and power in world 
affairs to nations that otherwise would still 
be poor and weak. 

Town, City, and Industry — ^Towns and 
cities are not new in the Near East. Fa- 
miliar names from ancient times include 
Babylon, Baghdad, Damascus, Jerusalem, 
and Cairo. Most of these old cities remain 
today as flourishing urban centers; other 
names represent relatively recent develop- 
ment: Tel Aviv, Haifa, Beirut Hundreds of 
smaller places vdth unfamiliar names serve 


to-do Arab landowners, who because of 
their wealth have become very influential in 
the city, some taking prominent positions in 
government Funds drawn from the rural 
areas have recently been invested in modem 
industrial and commercial enterprises. Al- 
though numerically small, this influential 
class of entrepreneurs has come to domi- 
nate most of tibe Arab countries, both eco- 
nomically and politically The middle-class 
people of town and city — those engaged in 
trade, the professions, and civil service — are 
growing in numbers and influence, but as yet 


The Arab States and Israel: Area, Population, and Political Status 


PoUttcal Unit 

Area 

( tn sq. mi , ) 

Population 

Capital 

Political Status 

Egypt 

386,198 

21,941,000 

Cairo 

Repubhc; Bntish Protectorate ended 
m 1922 

Iraq 

116,000 

5,100,000 

Baghdad 

Hashemite Kmgdom, Bnbsh mandate 
terminated in 1932 

Israel 

8,048 

1,700,000 

Tel Aviv 

Proclaimed a repubhc m 1948 

Jordan 

37,700 

1,250,000 

Amman 

Hashemite Kingdom; Bntish mandate 
ended in 1946 

Lebanon 

3,474 

1,257,000 

Beirut 

Repubhc, end of French mandate pro- 
claimed in 1941 ^ 

Libya 

679,358 

1,124,000 

Tnpoli 

Monarchy King Idns Al-Senussi; in- 
dependence established in 1951 

Saudi Arabia 

714,500 

6,000,000 

Riyadh 

Absolute monarchy 

Syna 

72,560 

3,250,000 

Damascus 

Repubhc, French mandate ended m 
1941a 

Yemen 

75,000 

5,000,000 

San’a 

Absolute monarchy 


^ Withdrawal of French troops in 1946. 


as regional centers of trade and government 
Altogether, about one fourth of the people of 
the Arab states and Israel live in these towns 
and cities, la the agricultural villages and 
ihe nomad ^campments there are but few 
doctor^, dentil, and school teachers; life 
Is simple and hard. like conditions are 
found in the poo^ sections of the cities. 
Bpt in the newer and the crotral 

business districts there me now many evi- 
dences of the modem wurld The s^boIs 
am famiUar: school, ho^tai, news- 

papers, tel^hones, radios, and so on. 

The cities have attracted many of the well- 


they do not represent a major force in na- 
tional affairs. In fact it is a third group — 
the army oflicers — which seems to provide 
greatest competition to the traditional rul- 
ing class made up of families of landowners. 

Each of the Near East countries is proud . 
of its new industrial plants, but handcraft or 
cottage industries stfl employ many more 
people than do the modem factories/ 
Typically these handcraft industries are 


^ See Fisher, op, Pp. ^06^14; also see Frelim- 
Irtaw Bmm on World Sodd SUudkm, ho, oit, pp. 
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small, family enterprises, employing few if 
any outside workers. The products include 
metal utensils, simple textiles, rugs, soap, 
dried frmts, and tourist souvenirs. Local 
materials are used almost exclusively. 
Hourly income is low and may be getting 
lower, as these handcraft workers face more 
and more competition from imports and 
from new large-scale industries in their 
own countries. 

The modem industrial development fea- 
tures textiles, chemicals, petroleum prod- 
ucts, hght metal commodities, foodstuflFs, 
and cement. In textiles, cotton is outstand- 
ing, especially in Egypt, which uses its local 
long-staple product. Israel has an extraor- 


dinary variety of manufactures, from foot- 
wear and furs to razor blades and false 
teeth. Generally speaking, manufacturing 
has been handicapped by lack of mineral re- 
sources other than petroleum, by lack of 
capital, and, on occasion, by the instability 
or restrictions of government. There is an 
effort to attain self-sufficiency in manufac- 
tured goods, but this goal has not been 
achieved in any of the Arab states or Israel. 
All of these countries still must import ma- 
chinery, automobiles — ^both passenger cars 
and tmcks — cloth, and a wide variety of 
other manufactured goods. In return they 
export petroleum, livestock, and agricultural 
products. 


EGYPT 


For several reasons Egypt ranks foremost 
among the Arab states. With more than 
21,000,000 inhabitants, it has the largest pop- 
ulation. It has the most strategic location, 
occupying, as it does, the land bridge be- 
tween Africa and Asia and controlling the 
vital Suez Canal (see map on page 490). 
And it has the Nile River, a wonderful eco- 
nomic asset. Most of the peasants of Egypt 
prgbably are descendants of the early Egyp- 
tians, but the city dwellers constitute a 
mixture of many Near East peoples. About 
ninety per cent of the population is Moslem; 
the balance, chiefly Christians of various 
sects. 

HISTORY 

Egyptian history spans several millennia, 
dating back in recorded time to about 3000 
B.a Egypt has a distinctiva civilization 
centered on the life-giving Nile Valley, but 
it did not escape the influence of the Fertile 
Crescent and of othar cultures as well* The 
premodem era pjay be charactaized by 
several impacted undar Egyptian society; ( I J 


the intrusion of Hellenistic culture following 
the conquests of Alexander the Great in the 
first century b.c.; (2) the Christian influences 
in the urban centers which survive among 
the Copts to this day; and (3) the spread of 
Islam, which brought an Arab culture into 
Egypt Penetration of Arab culture has left 
an indelible impression on modem Egypt, 
although it did not destroy Egyptian identity 
or wipe away earlier influences. Even a 
long era of Arab rulership and the conquest 
by the Ottomans in 1517 failed to sup- 
press completely Egyptian national identity. 
Modem Egypt begins with the Napoleonic 
period and the rise of Mohammed Aly, who, 
in 1806, established himself as master of 
Egypt, thereby detaching Egypt from the 
Turkish Empire. 

The story of the Suez question is the fo- 
cus of international power rivalries. First 
France won the concession to construct the 
canal in the 1850*s, while Britain opposed 
the French. In 1882 British troops oc- 
cupied E^t after Britain had bought 
stoidc in the Suez Maritime Canal Company 
and stayed even after Eg 3 ^t became inde- 
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pendent in 1922. Only Egyptian national- 
ism and the rise of the new Egyptian Re- 
public combined to bring about the with- 
drawal of British forces in 1954 
Ibe abdicatimi of King Farouk, in 1952, 
and subsequent establishment ci a rqmb- 
lican govenunfflrt to replace the monarchy 
at the time gave pfmnijse of local stabilii^ 
and confidence to the future. Also, the 
setdment with Biitato, which guaranteed 
Egyptian control of fte saaal, seemed to be 
« to the directioa of aocnwd to the Mid- 
^ East However, E^fpftlaii nationaliza- 


tion of the Suez Canal Company in 1956 
once again created sharp conflict over the 
status of the arterial waterway, and the sub- 
sequent British and French military occupa- 
tion of the canal zone precipitated a major 
international crisis. 

ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 

The above-mentioned events have certainly 
high-lighted Egypt’s role in world power 
relaticms. But die issues at stake have not 
resolved, nor will they r^olve, some of 
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Egypt s basic problems, especially those re- 
lated to population pressures and scarcity of 
arable land and water supply. 

Population and Crops — ^The desert occupies 
96.5 per cent of Egypt, leaving only 3 5 per 
cent, most of it along the Nile, for agricul- 
ture. The Nile Valley is rich land, produc- 
ing high yields of cotton, com, wheat, rice, 
millet, barley, beans, clover, and other crops. 
These great crops, however, do not spell 
wealth for Egypt The peasant farmers in 
this country are among the poorest in the 
world — ^poor in terms of money, health, and 
education. One great problem is that there 
is not suflBcient arable land to support the 
population At the time of Mohammed Aly, 
Egypt had a population of about 2,500,000, 
not much more than a tenth of the present 
count. The rural density of population is 
about 1,500 per square mile of cultivated 
land — almost a world s record. 

About eighty-five per cent of the Egyp- 
tians own no land, hence the majority of 
the peasants work as sharecroppers or day 
laborers.® Of those who do own land, 1,300,- 
000 own only about half an acre each. Some 
63,000 persons own all the rest of the cul- 
tivated land. One estimate is that 1.5 per 
cent of the population gets half the total 
national income, leaving the other half to 
be divided among 98.5 per cent of the peo- 
ple. Under the Repubhc the government 
has limited land ownership to a maximum of 
200 acres per family and alleviated the 
poverty of the peasants in many respects, 
but the pressure of population still persists. 

In modem times the peasants have been 
helped by the construction of dams for 
perennial irrigation. Under this system 
water can be stored and released as needed 
aU year, making crops possible dtmng the 
dry summer months and adding greatly to 


® Details on land tenure and income from John $. 
Badeau, The Emergence of Modem Eg^pt (Hew 
Yorks Foreign Policy Assodati 0 n, 1053), pp. 34-^. 


the productivity of the land. New land 
has also been brought under irrigation, and 
commercial fertilizers have been introduced 
Yet, the mcrease in production has not kept 
pace with growing population. The peas- 
ant’s average real income is probably less 
today than it was a century ago. Recogni- 
tion of this fact led the revolutionary regime, 
in 1955, to propose the construction of the 
Aswan High Dam, a project which is esti- 
mated to add thirty per cent to the irrigated 
crop land and $1,000,000,000 to the annual 
national income. With the cost estimated at 
$1,200,000,000, refusal of the United States 
and Britain to extend financial assistance to 
the Egyptian government for this construc- 
tion was a major factor in the Suez crisis of 
1956. 

Cities and Industry — ^Recent industrial de- 
velopments have helped a little, but only a 
little, in providing alternative employment. 
Textiles have taken the lead over other in- 
dustries, which include the processing of 
agricultural products and the manufacture of 
cement. Generally speaking, Egypt is lack- 
ing in fuels, although almost enough petro- 
leum is produced for home consumption. 
Cotton leads in exports and largely provides 
the essential foreign exchange for substan- 
tial imports of coal, machinery, fertilizers, 
and other essential needs. There seems lit- 
tle hope that Egypt will become econom- 
ically self-sufiBcient in the near future. 

Alexandria, on the Mediterranean at the 
edge of the delta, is Egypt’s chief port, and 
the gateway to the outside world. Cairo, 
the capital and largest city, is at the head 
of the Delta, where it has much better con- 
nections with Alexandria than with the Suez 
area* In this connection it is significant to 
note that the Suez Canal itself is remote 
from the entire Nile Valley cpreland of 
Egypt, separated from it by a hundred-mile 
stretch of desert. The canal ports of Port 
Said and Suez facilitate canal traflSe more 
than they serve Egyptian commerce. 
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LIBYA 


The federal kingdom of Libya, most of which 
is desert, was the first country to receive in- 
dependence under the aegis of the United 
Nations. A former Italian colony on the 
Mediterranean coast of Africa west of Egypt, 
it is about one fifth the size of the United 
States but has a population of little more 
than 1,000,000 people. Most of the inhabit- 
ants are Moslems, but an estimated 44,000 
people of Italian origin have remained in the 
country, primarily in the city of Tripoli and 
in adjacent coastal areas. At the Libyan 
National Assembly in 1950, Amir Mohammed 
Idris el Senussi was chosen King of aU 
Libya, and thus were unified the three areas 
of Tripolitania, Cyrenaica, and Fezzan. 

Geographically the country consists of 
three east-west zones: the weU-watered Med- 
iterranean zone; a semidesert zone utilized 
for grazing and dry farming; and a desert 
zone containing some fertile oases. The 
Mediterranean zone is most suited for cul- 
tivation and hence is the most densely pop- 


ulated. It is divided into two areas, Cyre- 
naica and Tripolitania In Cyrenaica are 
the coastal towns of Benghazi, Tobruk, and 
Dema; in Tripolitania the leading center is 
Tripoli. Outside the Mediterranean zone, 
the prmcipal resources of Libya are pastoral, 
although there is a minor development of 
minerals. In the coastal areas are con- 
centrated most of the coimtry's meager 
transportation and communication facilities. 

Libya receives aid from the United States, 
Great Britain, and France to finance the 
government, to provide equipment, and to 
raise economic and educational standards. 
The United States maintams the strategically 
located Wheelus Air Base near Tripoli. By 
a treaty entered upon in July, 19K, Libya 
granted rights to Great Britain to maintain 
mihtary bases for twenty years in exchange 
for financial aid. Libya was admitted to 
UNESCO in November, 1952, and was ac- 
cepted in March, 1953, as the eighth member 
of the Arab League. 


ISRAEL 


The hills and valleys that border the south- 
eastern corner of the Mediterranean have 
$em many peoples come and go and come 
again. Two thousand years ago the Komans 
extended their power over this area and 
sou^t to control the Hebrew people who 
ted then nlade II: their hmneland. From time 
to time oppr^sed inhabitants tried to revolt 
against the Romans but were not very suc- 
cessful. After serious uprisings and the de- 
struction of Jerusalem Ig?' the Romans in 
Xn. 70, large numheacs of Jews fled the coun- 
tiy in what became known as the Diaspora, 
car great dispersion. 


THE PAST 

Durmg the Middle Ages, few Jews remamed 
in Palestine, and the remaining local inhab- 
itants had become converts to Islam. Ul- 
timately the area became part of the Otto- 
man Empire and remained so for 400 years. 
After World War I, when the Turkish regime 
had finally been shattered, Palestine became 
a British mandate under the League of Na- 
tions. It was then that thousands of Jews 
came to Palestine from various parts of the 
world. In 1948 the establishment of a new 
nation — ^Israel — was proclaimed. 
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Under Turkish rule Jews and Arabs had 
lived side by side in Palestine with no espe- 
cial diflSculty. Under the British mandate, 
however, tensions became sharp. Palestine 
was inhabited predominantly by Arabs, who, 
noting the upswing in Jewish immigration 
and the talk about a new Jewish state, be- 
came fearful lest in time they might lose con- 
trol of what they considered their homeland 
The Jews meanwhile feared that they might 
be forced to relinquish this foothold in 
Palestine. Riots and bloodshed followed as 
the tide of immigrants poured in from war- 
tom Europe, to be met with a rising spirit 
of Arab nationalism. Even the partition of 
Palestine imder the United Nations, m 1947, 
failed to calm the disturbed people in the 
Middle East. In fact, the Israeh proclama- 
tion of independence brought open warfare 
between the neighboring Arab states and 
Israel. Within a year, the United Nations 
arranged a cease-fire agreement, which 
Stopped large-scale fighting, but for years 
the coimtries remained oflScially at war, with 
Israel essentially sealed oflF from normal po- 
litical or trade relations with its neighbors. 

THE PRESENT 

New maps show the boundaries of Israel as 
enclosing an area somewhat more restricted 
than Palestine, but including 1,700,000 pop- 
ulation (see the map on this page). More 
than half of the 8,048 square miles of land 
lie in the dry south — -the Negeb, Jerusalem, 
which Israel claims as its capital, is divided 
between Israel and Jordan. Israel has sev- 
eral ports on the Mediterranean Sea, and to 
the south Elath provide an outlet on the 
Gulf of Aqaba. 

When the United Nations announced its 
plan to partition Palestine, thousands of 
Arabs fled from the land which was des- 
tined to be part of the Jewish state, and 
others fled durmg the fighting. In 1948 
these refugees numbered 7S0,000; by 1956 


the number had grown to about 900,000, 
the majority of them living in makeshift 
camps near the armistice line, unable to re- 
turn to their old homes and unable to find 



Mvel&ood in the Arab states. Minimum 
care for the refugees is being provided by the 
United Nations Relief and Works Agency. 

The military lines drawn under the armis- 
tice agreements scarcely offer Israel much 
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hope of friendship or security with the ad- 
jacent Arab countries. In die east, the line 
bisects farm lands belongmg to Arab refu- 
gees camped in the new border area; near 
Lake Huleh, Syrian patrols have interfered 
with the land reclamation program; and 
along the Egyptian border at Gaza and El 
Auja, frequent raids and clashes endanger 
the temporary, makeshift demilitarization 
zones. Tliis friction culminated in the Is- 
raeli mvasion and occupation of the Sinai 
Peninsula in the fall of 1956. 

An estunated 150,000 Arabs remained in 
Israel after 1949, but they comprised only a 
small fraction of previous Arab population. 
These Arabs of Israel continue to hve m 
separate villages, dependent chiefly on 
simple agriculture. They have the right to 
use their own language in government of- 
fices. In matters pertaining to religion sepa- 
rate courts are set up for the Moslem Arabs 
and for the small number of Christian Arabs. 
There is evidence that the Arabs in general 
have been making some progress in agricul- 
tural technology. But they remain an un- 
assimilated minority people, whose future 
presents an enigma in a politically unstable 
area. 

THE FUTURE 

The nation of Israel faces some diflBcult prob- 
lems arising from the diversity in back- 
ground of the Jews who have come, and are 
still coming, to this new home. About half 
of die setflem are from Europe, one third, 
from Asia; one sixth, from Africa; and a 
very small number, from the Americas. 
Naturally each group brings its own customs, 
language, dfetinddve reKgious emphasis, and 
politick phik^c^hy^ This heterogeneity is 
teflected in the parties in fte single- 

house parliam^t Also manifest are ideo- 
logical differences, especaally in such matters 
as ofaservtoce of the Sabbath and the content 
of tibe school mxncs^nm About forty-five 
per €!OTt erf Jewidi eblMrea attend schools 


where the curriculum has no special religious 
or political accent. Almost thirty per cent 
are enrolled in craft schools with a strong 
socialist emphasis. Approximately twenty- 
five per cent attend rehgious schools. In 
spite of all these differences, however, the 
people of Israel have demonstrated a sub- 
stantial unity based on the common ele- 
ments in their history, the sharing of common 
problems, and the dream of a strong, endur- 
ing Jewish nation. 

Modem Israel is predominantly an urban 
nation. Scarcely thirty per cent of the 
total population, including both Arabs and 
Jews, live in rural settlements. Since few 
of the immigrants were fanners, it has not 
been easy to develop an agricultural society. 
Moreover, there is a great shortage of water, 
and although irrigation has been extended 
substantially in recent years, there still is not 
enough arable land to support all the people 
of the country. Many proposals have been 
made that would lead to an inqrease of both 
arable land and hydroelectric power. Prob- 
ably the most, important of these proposals is 
one to divert the waters of the Jordan River 
from their course to the Dead Sea out over 
the thirsty land, perhaps even to parts of the 
Negeb. In the same project it is proposed to 
lead waters from the Mediterranean to the 
Dead Sea. Since the Dead Sea is almost 
1,300 feet below sea level, the drop would 
provide a great amount of power. Both 
Israel and Jordan, however, lay claim to the 
waters of the Jordan River. As a result of 
continued hostility between Israel and the 
Arab States no progress has been made on 
joint implementation of these plans. 

Manufacturing has grown substantially 
since the early days of the Jewish settle- 
ments. Some planners dream of Israels be- 
coming a great workshop, patterned after 
Switzerland, to take advantage of its posi- 
tion at the crossroads of continents. Only 
the future can teU whether or not these hopes 
win materialize and to what extent. One 
obvious otetade Js^^at 
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poor in fuel and other mineral resources. 
The largest single aggregation of mmerals 
is found in the waters^ of the Dead Sea: 
chiefly sodium chloride, potassium chloride, 
magnesium chloride, and calcium sulphate. 
Neither petroleum nor other minerals have 
yet been found in appreciable quantities. 
Moreover, the clash with the Arab states has 
sealed off adjacent markets, sources of raw 
material, and even the flow of oil through 
pipelines from Iraqi fields to Haifa. Never- 
theless, Israel has succeeded in producing 
a wide variety of light manufactured prod- 


ucts Such industry is a promismg develop- 
ment and pomts to a real possibility that, if 
peace prevails in the Near East and in the 
world, Israel may become, for its size, an 
important manufacturing nation. 

Currently the leadmg exports of Israel in- 
clude citrus fruit and various citrus by- 
products, polished diamonds, and chemicals. 
Imports are such as are needed to meet the 
wants of people coming from Western na- 
tions — ^food grains, machinery, petroleum, 
coal, sugar, beverages, vegetable oils, and 
animal products. 


JORDAN 


Prior to World War I, Turkey was in virtual 
control of all the Arab lands in southwestern 
Asia, with the exception of the central and 
southern portions of the Arabian Desert; 
but at the end of that war she was deprived 
of all the Arab possessions. The Hejaz and 
Yemen appeared as nominally independent 
states along the west coast of Arabia; Syria 
became a French mandate under the League 
of Nations, and Iraq, Palestine, and Trans- 
jordan became British mandates. All man- 
dates of Arab lands in the Near East, how- 
ever, have now been abandoned. Syria has 
been divided into two independent states — 
Lebanon and Syria. Israel, Iraq, and Jordan 
are fully independent. The Hejaz has been 
incorporated into Saudi Arabia, and the in- 
dependence of Yemen Is fully recognized. 

In this complex Arab area in southwest 
Asia, Jordan (formerly Transjordan) has 
faced extreme difficulties since World War 
11. One king was assassinated; another, de- 
posed. After the war with Israel, Jordan in- 
corporated within its own territory most of the 
predominantly Arab portions of the former 
Palestine. At one stroke this augmentation 
of area trebled the population. Previously 
Jordan had a populatipn estimated at only 


400,000, but the newly acquired lands had a 
permanent population of about 400,000 and 
an additional population of at least 450,000 
Arab refugees who had fled from the ter- 
ritory held by Israel. For years this refugee 
problem has plagued Jordan, as it has Egypt, 
Syria, and Lebanon, which also have re- 
ceived refugees from Palestine. 

The eastern and southern parts of Jordan 
are typical desert lands, but in the uplands 
of western Jordan the landscape is more 
favorable to human endeavor. Here are 
foxmd many farm villages, terraced hillsides, 
and fields of wheat, barley, or fruits. These 
western lands are sufficiently high and near 
the sea to get a fair share of the rain-bearing 
winds from the Mediterranean. 

Jordan, like Israel, has hoped to find oil 
or other important mineral resources some- 
where within its boundaries. So far, little 
other than phosphates has been discovered. 
Exjports of grains, fruit, and phosphates are 
much too small to pay for the needed im- 
ports of fuel, cloth, and machinery. The 
account is balanced, however, by funds which 
constitute essentially a grant from Britain, 
who by treaty is permitted to maintain mil- 
itary air bases in Jordan. 
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SYRIA 


The sovereign republic of Syria exhibits most 
of the general physical characteristics of the 
Arab states outlined on earlier pages. The 
total population is approximately 3,250,000, 
the majority of whom are Moslem Arabs, 
There are, however, almost 500,000 Chris- 
tians, as well as other less numerous sects. 

Damascus, capital of Syria, is one of the 
oldest existing cities in the world. Even 
in ancient times it was a metropolis in an 
oasis, supported by adjacent farm lands and 
by the trade of the caravan routes that fo- 
cused on the city. Today trucks, buses, and 
airplanes are seen more often than camel 
caravans, but the routes still focus on Damas- 
cus, a crossroads city in a crossroads coimtry. 

Syria is dominantly an agricultural na- 
tioa. Most of the farmers live in the west- 
ern mountains near the sea or at the edge of 
the desert plain east of the mountains in the 
great oasis that surrounds Damascus, The 
Bedouins frequently camp near Damascus, 
trading in the city and sometimes renting 
pastures for their flocks in the oasis. 

Most of the farm land in Syria is owned by 


absentee landlords who live in the cities 
and whose agents visit the villages only at 
harvest time to take their share of grain di- 
rectly from the threshing floor. Typically 
the sharecroppers are deeply in debt, have 
no security in lease, and cannot claim com- 
pensation for improvements made on the 
land. Still poorer are the laborers who 
work for hire. 

One special problem in Syria, as in other 
Arab lands, is control of irrigation. In many 
communities the allocation of water is ad- 
ministered by local authorities who keep no 
records but carry out the distribution accord- 
mg to long-estabhshed customs. In other 
localities there are privately owned or col- 
lectively owned irrigation systems. In some 
places, much more land could be irrigated 
from water that is now being wasted. A 
coordmated plan for use of water resources 
would help to solve these problems. In 
particular the great Jezira tract eastward 
toward Mesopotamia holds out promise of 
flourishing settlements if the irrigation prob- 
lem can be solved. 


LEBANON 


hehmm is perhaps the most prosperous of 
the Arab states. It has had especially close 
cultural and economic ties with Europe for 
mmy years. There appears to be less of a 
problem fia knd tenure, with a type of peas- 
ant farming that at least faintly resembles 
that in Europe, Some of the villagers in 
Lebanon supplement their income by work- 
ing in the toivns. Many villagers receive 
added income in the fe^ of remittances 
from relatives residing in the United States, 
a factor of ccmsid^Ue fn^port to the econ- 
omy erf this small r^ulrfia Tourists from a 
wide area seek escape bxm summesr heat by 


visiting the mountains of Lebanon. Partly 
because of its strategic location, Beirut, 
capital of Lebanon, has become a major gate- 
way for trade involvmg not only Lebanon, 
but Syria, Jordan, and Iraq as well. When 
S 3 ma lost Lebanon, it lost its best-developed 
seaport area. 

Lebanon is almost entirely a mountainous 
country bordering on the Mediterranean and 
is fortunate in receiving beneficial winter 
rains. Many slopes are terraced and in- 
tensively ccitivated. Exports of such agri- 
cultural products as firuits, cotton, hides, and 
skins reflect this agricultural pattern, which 
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perhaps offsets a noticeable lack of valuable 
minerals. 

Until it became an independent republic 
in 1946, Lebanon was considered a part 
of Syria. Yet, in effect, Lebanon has been 
almost autonomous for many years, even 
under the Turks. One reason for this is 
the difference in the people, for Lebanon is 
the only Arab state in which about one half 
of the population is Christian. Christian 
communities, of which the Maronites are 


the predominant sect, have persisted in this 
area since the time of Christ. Because of 
this rehgious factor France established itself 
as a protector of the Christians during the 
Ottoman rule. Lebanon works closely with 
other Arab states in matters of regional in- 
terest, especially with respect to the Israeli 
problem, but its stand on world problems 
tends to be more moderate and conciliatory 
than that of most Arab nations, and it has 
been an area of stability in the Arab world. 


IRAQ 


From the dawn of recorded history great 
civilizations flourished along the Tigris and 
Euphrates rivers comparable to those along 
the Nile. In the millennium before the 
Christian era Babylon, Assyria, and Nineveh 
formed centers of highly developed em- 
pires and civilizations. More land in the 
Tigris-Euphrates Valley was under cultiva^ 
tion in ancient times than today. Evidences 
of very early irrigation techniques employed 
by the Babylonians and the Assyrians can 
stf 1 be found; but now the canals that they 
built are filled with silt, and the earthen 
dams are broken down. Moreover, river 
levels have changed and less land is well 
watered. 

Mesopotamia fell under the sway of Arab 
invaders in the seventh century, and Bagh- 
dad served as the capital of a flourishing 
Abbasid Empire for six centuries. Weak- 
ened by Mongol invasions in the thirteenth 
century, the shattered lands finally fell under 
the Ottoman rule, which end^ with British 
occupation in 1918. The modem nation of 
Iraq appeared as a British mandate in 192^ 
although the boundaries of the oil-rich prov- 
ince of Mosul were finally fixed under the 
auspices of the Loagtie of Nations in 1926. 
In 1932 Iraq was recognized as an inde- 
pendait state with the terminatum of its 


mandated status and its entrance into the 
League of Nations. 

Always the rivers have provided the es- 
sential water for economic survival, and al- 
ways life along the rivers has been in sharp 
contrast with the nomadic life in adjacent 
deserts. Baghdad, capital of Iraq, is, hke 
Cairo, a riverbank city. The modem gov- 
ernment, however, aided by revenues from 
oil, has undertaken extensive new projects 
designed to save large areas from floods, 
bring water to many new districts, provide 
hydroelectric power, and thereby greatly 
increase the total amount of land devoted 
to crop production. 

Traditionally Iraq has been an agricultural 
nation. Major crops include wheat, barley, 
cotton, vegetables, and fmits. In the north, 
some grains can be grown with winter rain- 
fall; everywhere else farming depends on 
irrigation. The irrigated date gardens near 
Basra produce about eighty per cent of the 
world supply of this commodity. 

The great new resource in Iraq is, of 
course, oil, which dominates the exports, ex- 
ceeding by far both barley and dates. The 
government gets fifty per cent of the profits 
from oil production. Plans are under way 
for use of the natural gas which hitherto has 
beaa largely wasted. 
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SAUDI ARABIA 


Most of the Arabian Peninsula has never 
been under the eflEective control of any for- 
eign power. Even the Turks attempted 
to control only the coastlands and the sacred 
cities. Arabia first became a unified au- 
tonomous country in 1926, when Ibn Saud, 
a former tribal chieftain, united the scattered 
tribes, absorbed the kingdom of the Hejaz 
(vdth ihe holy cities of Mecca and Medina), 
and created the absolute monarchy Saudi 
Arabia. 

OflScially there are two capitals, Riyadh 
and Mecca, the former political and the lat- 
ter religious. Tens of thousands of faithful 
Moslems make the pilgrimage to Mecca each 
year. This influx of travelers adds sub- 
stantially to state revenues, but it creates 
major problems of water supply, transporta- 
tion, and health. 

Although Arabia is generally thought of 
as a land of nomads, more people in that 
country are supported by agriculture than 


by pastoral pursuits. This is true despite the 
fact that there are no perennial rivers in 
Arabia; wells and springs in oases must be 
depended on for irrigation. 

Saudi Arabia has recently become one of 
the leading oil producers in the Near East. 
Income from oil has helped develop port 
facilities, roads, railways, and airports. The 
oil companies have drilled deep wells for 
water, thereby adding substantially to the 
irrigated area. Nomads have been encour- 
aged to settle down, and new techniques in 
agriculture are being introduced on ex- 
perimental farms. The impact of new ideas 
about medicme, education, and science is 
effecting a disturbing influence upon a 
Wahhabi society — one of the most conserva- 
tive sects in the Moslem world. Inevitably 
these developments will tend to have far- 
reaching effects on the course of affairs in 
Saudi Arabia and on the entire Near East 
sector of the world as well. 


YEMEN 


The absolute monarchy of Yemen, part of 
the old Ottoman Empire, is without doubt 
the least known of the Arab states. Re- 
caatly a seaport has been improved, and 
geologists are exploring for minerals, es- 
pedaiy pot of gold at the end of 

the rainbow in the Near East Small 
amounts df ocMw, dates, hides, and skins are 
exported OGcasIms^y. The Yemen crop 
best Icnown to Westerns is mo<^a coffee, 
which thrives m this particular mvkcmmmt 


Electricity, telephones, and automobiles are 
relatively rare in the kingdom of Yemen, and 
foreign visitors are definitely discouraged as 
a result of government policies. 

Yemen is a mountainous land that has 
more rainfall than any other part of the 
Arabian Peninsula. The capital, San’a, at 
an elevation of more than 7,000 feet, «i|oys a 
relatively cool clunate. Agriculture is the 
major source of livelihood for the 5,000,000 
people of the nation. 
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DEPENDENCIES ON THE ARABIAN PENINSULA 


Various dependent areas fringe the southern 
and eastern margins of the Arabian Penin- 
sula. Strictly speaking, Aden is a small 
British colony with an area of seventy-five 
square miles, a key way-station and military 
base on a strategic ocean highway. The 
Aden Protectorate (112,000 square miles) 
extends British control eastward along the 
coast and mto the Arabian Desert. 

The seacoast from Aden to Iraq is oc- 
cupied by Oman, the Trucial States, Qatar, 
Bahrein, and Kuwait. All are so-called 
sheikdoms, presumably independent with re- 


ARAB UNITY 

The late nineteenth century witnessed a re- 
markable growth in Arab nationalism. The 
center was Syria, at that time xmder Turkish 
rule. Later the Arab renaissance served to 
align the Arab peoples against the Turks 
during World War I. There were many 
detours before freedom was achieved, and 
then it was the freedom, not of a tmited Arab 
people, but of many separate Arab states 
with a separate nationalism in eaqh area — 
in Iraq, in Egypt, and in Saudi Arabia. The 
Pan-Arab idea, however, was not lost, and 
finally, in 1945, it came to partial realization 
in the organization of the Arab League. Ac- 
tually the threat associated with increased 
Jewish immigration may have contributed to 
a sense of emergency that brought the 
League into existence. The seven original 


gard to local affairs but committed to British 
"protection” in foreign affairs, an arrange- 
ment datmg from the nineteenth century. 
The discovery of oil added enormously to 
the wealth and mfluence of Kuwait, Bahrem, 
and Qatar, the first of which has the impres- 
sive output of about 800,000 barrels daily. 
Only a few nations in the world have so large 
a production. Fortunately for Kuwait, a 
substantial portion of the oil royalties has 
been used for education, medicme, and the 
general economic development of this small 
sheikdom. 


OR DISUNITY 

members were Egypt, Iraq, Saudi Arabia, 
Syria, Lebanon, Jordan, and Yemen. Libya 
joined the League in 1953; Sudan, in 1956. 

Ten years after the Arab League's con- 
ception, it was apparent that the League had 
served in a limited measure to facilitate 
discussion and action. The Arab states are 
experimenting with various forms of co- 
operation, especially with regard to the 
Israeli question, on which there is con- 
siderable imity of views. The Arab League 
has been unable to agree on a common stand 
on the larger question of security in the 
Cold War. In fact, Iraq negotiated the 
Western Baghdad Pact while Egypt joined 
Syria, Saudi Arabia, and Yemen m a military 
coalition opposed to the North Tier defense 
scheme. 
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Study Questions 


1, Explain why a crossroads location adds to 
the importance of (a) (b) Lebanon, 

(c) Syria, and (d) Israel. 

% Give illustrations to show that the popula- 
tion pattern in the Middle East is consistent 
with the arrangement of mountains, rainfall, 
and rivers. 

8. Discuss the relations between organized reli- 
gious groups and political authority. Illus- 
trate with reference to both the Middle East 
and other countries. 

4. Outline the problems faced by the nomads 
in adjusting to a changmg world economy. 

5. Contrast various group mterests in the po- 
htical control of any one Arab state (mih- 
tary, commercial, landowners, farm work- 
ers). 

6. Distinguish among several patterns of land 
ownership in the Arab states. What are 
the associated problems? 

7. Characterize the various patterns of land 
tenure in Israel. Indicate apparent advan- 
tages and disadvantages of these types of 
land tenure to new immigrants. 

8. Explain why the increase of population is a 


major problem in both the Arab states and 
Israel. 

9. How may the geographic bases of the Suez 
Canal clash with political issues arismg m 
the Middle East? 

10. Libya has a very large area m comparison 
with its population. In what ways may this 
condition be (a) advantageous and (b) dis- 
advantageous? 

11. Last the major problems of the nation of 
Israel, and mdicate what some of the pos- 
sible solutions are. 

12. Consult recent periodicals with reference to 
the problem of Arab refugees. What are 
the pohtical bamers to solution of the prob 
lem? 

13 List major similarities and contrasts between 
Syna and Lebanon. Then use the lists m 
charactenzing each nation. 

14 Explain how the discovery of oil brought 
basic changes to the economy and society of 
(a) Iraq and (b) Saudi Arabia, 

15. Trace the development of nationahsm in the 
Arab states and Israel from the time of the 
Ottoman Empire to the present day. 



CHAPTER TWENTY- NINE 


Persia and Afghanistan 


Persia^ and Afghanistan occupy an area in 
southwestern Asia that has lain in the path 
of migrating groups for thousands of years. 
As each wave of people moved out from 
regions north or northwest of China, they 
eventually were drawn to the water and the 
grazing lands east of the Caspian Sea in the 
area of the Oxus^ and Jaxartes rivers, and 
some of them settled in the area. A period 
of peaceful tenure was always followed by 
the approach of another group, not yet weak- 
ened by years of sedentary life. After each 
invasion, the displaced peoples had two 
routes of escape open to them: down 
through Afghanistan to the plains of India 
or along die slopes of the Kopet Dagh and 
the Elburz Mountains and out into the basins 


1 In 1935 Iran was adot^ ^ the official naane of 
the country, but in 1949 t£e government of Iran used 
Persia as a designation m foreign languages. Persia 
is the title used in this ehapte 

2 Oxus is the historic name hn: this river and is still 
widely used The official name is Amu Darya 
(Darya meaning “river”). Likewise, the Jaxartes 
River is now known as the Syr Darya. 


of Persia. In their travels they were forced 
to stay close to the mountains, for here only 
could they find the water and grasslands 
necessary to maintain themselves and their 
animals. 

With the political development of Eurasia 
in the eighteenth century, great continental 
migrations ceased. Seaways to the south of 
Asia supplanted the old land routes, and 
Persia and Afghanistan lost much of their 
former importance. The British, however, 
because of their interests in India and their 
water route to the East, still paid close at- 
tention to the affairs of both nations. The 
Russians, with their historic inclination to- 
ward expansion, competed with the British 
for influence In the region. Persia and 
Afghanistan, offering few resources except 
location, became buffer areas between rival 
powers. 

The discovery of oil in Persia in 1908, how- 
ever, and its subsequent development re- 
sulted in the focusing of world atterition on 
the Persian nation. Again, Britain and Rus- 
sia vied for influence in the cnuntrv. Under 
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normal conditions, about eighty per cent of 
Western Europe^s oil requirements now come 
from the Middle East, and Persia, as the 
area s leading producer, has assumed a role 



of great significance. In contrast, no major 
resources have been developed in Afghani- 
stan, and that country still remains in a semi- 
isolated state. 

Location, however, is still of major im- 
portance to both nations. Russia’s attain- 
ment of world-power status has meant in- 
creased pressure along the northern borders 
of Persia and Afghanistan, while Britain’s 
withdrawal from India in 1947 reduced the 
counter-pressure from the south and east. 
Partly m order to bolster defenses against 
Communist expansion, the United States has 
in recent years attempted to extend its own 
influence into this sector of the Middle East. 
Two great world forces, one commanding 
the heartland, the other striving to con- 
sohdate control of the periphery — a situation 
foreseen by Mackinder — ^have come mto 
conflict 


PERSIA 


The Persian nation lies at a strategic cross- 
roads of southwestern Asia, separating Russia 
from the warm-water ports of the Persian 
Gulf and separating Turkey and Iraq on the 
west from Pakistan to the east. American 
plans to forge a defensive link against Rus- 
sian expansion southward already include 
both Turkey and Pakistan; thus the position 
of Persia at this vital junction point is one 
jof great significance (see the map above). 
The area of the nation is 629,345 square 
miles — as large as the combined areas of 
Spain, Portugal, France, Italy, Switzerland, 
Austria, Belgium, and the Netherlands. 
Within the naticm there is considerable di- 
versity of relief, donate, and natural re- 
source. 


PHYSICAL fiESDlH«3ES 

A most distinctive feature of Persia w its 
mountainous terrain, which includes many 
hi^ ranges, some of them almost surround- 


ing the country and others extending across 
it from the northwest to the southeast. Even 
the interior land surface lies at an average 
elevation of more than 1,000 feet. In the 
northwest a high plateau known as the 
Armenian Knot extends into Persia, where 
it breaks into two lofty ranges; (1) the 
Elburz Mountains, which swmg in a great 
arc around the southern end of the Caspian 
Sea with many peaks reaching a height of 
12,000 feet, and (2) the Kurdistan Uplands, 
which extend southeastward as the Zagros 
Mountains and continue as the Fars Ranges 
along the Persian Gulf. Bordering the Ara- 
bian Sea is the Makran Range, which ex- 
tends into West Pakistan as a great and 
nearly uninhabited barrier* Much of the 
drainage of the southern mountains goes 
into enclosed basins to the north and into 
longitudinal depressions within the moun- 
tains themselves. 

A series of basins, all more than 5,000 feet 
above sea level, form a corridor from the 
northwest erf Persia to Pakistan. Between 
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this corridor and the Khurasan Desert — a 
large aiea 800 miles long and 100 to 200 
miles wide in central Persia — are the Kerman 
Ranges, or plateaus, parts of which are 
14,000 feet high. 

Northeastern Persia is separated from the 
steppe lands of Russia by the Kopet Dagh, 
a continuation of the Caucasus on the west- 
ern side of the Caspian Depression Along 
the eastern border of the country the Khu- 
rasan Mountains extend southward as far as 
the Seistan Depression, near which Persia, 
Afghanistan, and Pakistan converge. 

Persia has few areas that can be called 
lowlands. The Seistan Depression is 1,500 
feet above sea level. Lowland areas along 
the Gulf of Oman and the Persian Gulf are 
narrow except for the plams of Khuzistan, 
where the Karun River flows toward the 
Persian Gulf. One other lowland area of 
importance is the Caspian coast north of the 
Elburz Mountams. 

The latitudinal location of Persia between 
25® and 40° North Latitude, the vast border- 
ing mountain ranges, and the irregular topog- 
raphy all exert considerable influences upon 
the climate. During the summer, hot, dry 
winds blow in from the direction of Africa 
on their way to the Asiatic low-pressure area. 
In winter, cyclonic areas from the west 
bring rain with temperatures that are low 
in the north but somewhat modified in the 
south. The effects of these wind conditions 
are varied by the topography. The wind- 
ward sides of the mountains receive rain and 
snow, while the valleys or basins get most 
of their water from rivers and wells or tun- 
nels which tap the ground-water table. 
Only on the Caspian coast and in northwest- 
ern Persia is the rainfall more than forty 
inches annually. Over most of the country 
precipitation varies between four and 
twenty-four inches. 

ECONOMY 

The close relatioidhip between eccmomic and 
political factors within a nation is clearly 


demonstrated in the case of Persia. The de- 
velopment of the nation s oil resources has 
had strong repercussions not only on Persia’s 
interna] politics as various groups have 
sought control of the revenues but also on 
the countiy s position with respect to other 
nations. Any weak country that possesses 
a valuable resource finds itself involved m 
world political developments. Within re- 
cent years there has been a growing tend- 
ency for large groups of impoverished work- 
ers withm a nation to discover their political 
power and to threaten the stability of the 
government itself, if nothing is done to al- 
leviate their distress. In Persia, as in many 
other areas, this popular discontent may 
lead to the eventual installation of a Com- 
munist regime, which will ride to power on 
wild promises of material benefits to the 
poor. The proximity of Russia along Per- 
sia’s northern border could provide support 
for such Communization efforts. 

Agriculture — ^Basically, Persia has an agri- 
cultural economy with very low levels of 
production. Only about twelve per cent 
of the land is under cultivation or used for 
pasture, although a considerably larger area 
could be made available if water supply were 
increased and if fertilizers and machinery 
were more extensively utilized. More than 
eighty-five per cent of the people derive their 
livelihood from agriculture and grazing, yet 
with the type of equipment avaflable these 
workers are able to produce only about two 
thirds of the food required to provide an 
adequate diet for the people of the nation. 
For a country that must rely on the products 
of its land not only to feed itself but also to 
supply raw materials for its industries and 
commerce Persia has paid surprisingly little 
attention to the development of agriculture. 

Crops and Methods of CulUmtion. Winter 
wheat and barley are the chief crops and are 
mostly consumed by the farm population. 
A little fodder and a few root crops are 
grown for wprk aniinals, but there is little 
dairying. Because the soil is dry, at least 
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half of the land under cultivation lies fallow 
each year. For the most part the land is 
farmed under an undiversified, nonintensive 
system of cultivation. The scantiness and 
irregularity of rainfall cause marked fluctua- 
tion m the returns from nonirrigated lands; 
one or two years of drought seriously dis- 
turb the economy of the country. Intensive 
farming Is restricted to relatively small areas 
where water for irrigation is available. 
Most of the irrigated land is planted in cash 
crops — cotton, citrus fruit, sugar beets, dates, 
and other fruits and vegetables. Crops that 
are destined for export naturally receive 
more attention and attract greater mvest- 
ment than others. 

Land Tenure, More than two thirds of the 
cultivated land is held in large estates. The 
laws governing the treatment of agricultural 
workers are passed by a law-making body 
(Majlis) tibat consists of large landowners 
and merchants. The wealthy landowners let 
out their land for cultivation to peasants, 
who live in small villages. By ancient cus- 
tom produce of the land is divided into five 
parts; one fifth each to the owner of the 
land, to the provider of water, to the animal 
used for plowing, to the seed, and to tibe 
labor. Since the landowner often possesses 
the water right and provides the seed, he 
may take ttuee fifths of the crop. The 
peasant who does the work is usually in 
debt to the landowner, no matter how hard 
he works. 

Land B^foms. Since 1985 various pro- 
grams been undertaken to increase the 
ammmt of land under cultivation, the pro- 
ductivity par acre, and the general living 
conditions ^ tibe peasants. Most of these 
projects have inij&ted by the national 
government, but 4eir diect in terms of 
file country as a has hem very small. 
A few large estates haw be^ broken up 
md sold to peasant cdlivators, govern- 
mental decrees have hem issued ordering 
landowners to incr^ise ihe share of the 


crops that is to be given to those who do the 
work, and model villages have been estab- 
hshed. However, large-scale land reform m 
Persia has yet to be carried out. 

Nomadism, About 2,000,000 Persians are 
seminomadic, they provide the country with 
its livestock products. Since the areas they 
inhabit do not provide suflScient forage for 
permanent pasturage, these seminomadic 
peoples must move their livestock each year 
between summer and winter pastures. The 
tribes represent an element of instability iu 
the country’s organization, not only because 
of their continual movement, but also be- 
cause they owe their allegiance first to the 
local khan and only second to the govern- 
ment. Attempts by the Persian government 
to organize the tribes by assignmg them cer- 
tain grazing areas and by limiting their 
movements have proved largely unsuccessful, 
for the pasturage is insufficient to maintain 
their livestock. When in past years epi- 
demics broke out among the people in the 
encampments, most of the governmental re- 
strictions were withdrawn. Doubtless, in 
time, the building of roads and the use of 
automobiles and other machines will greatly 
reduce the incidence of nomadism in Per- 
sia. 

Petroleum — ^Persia may have important 
mineral resources, but with the exception of 
petroleum there has been little exploration 
or development. The four main fields of 
petroleum are in Khuzistan and are con- 
nected by pipeline with the refinery at 
Abadan. One other field, really a part of 
the Khanaqin area of Iraq, is at Naft-i-Shah, 
west of Kermanshah. The oil of this latter 
field supplies the needs of Persia; that of 
the other fields goes into foreig?:» commerce. 
The Anglo-Persian Ofl Company was the 
first of its kind in the Middle East In 1901 
an Australian financier obtained a concession 
from the shah for drilling in a large area, 
which included most of Persia except the 
northern provinces. It was not until 1908 
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that an important producing area was dis- 
covered. On the basis of this well, the 
Anglo-Persian Oil Company was formed, 
the name later bemg changed to the Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Company. Several years later, 
the British government bought 52.5 per cent 
of the stock. 

The Anglo-Iraman Oil Company made ex- 
tensive investments in southern Persia: the 
largest refinery in the world was set up on 
Abadan Island, extensive housmg projects 
were provided for the workers; and more 
than a dozen schools and two hospitals were 
built, fully equipped, and staflFed. Royalties 
paid to the Persian government constitute 
a large portion of its total revenue and have 
been mcreased several times. 

Nationalization Problem, The exploitation 
of Persia’s oil resources has been accom- 
panied by several major problems. During 
World War II the Russians negotiated for 
concessions in northern Persia similar to 
those enjoyed by the British-controlled 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Company in the south. 
The Persian government has itself periodi- 
cally demanded higher royalties from the 
Anglo-Iranian Company, and, in 1951, Per- 
sia’s oil industry was nationalized. Ter- 
mination of the concession and dispute over 
the amoxmt of compensation to be paid the 
British for their investments in the coimtry 
led to a virtual British blockade of oil ship- 
ments by sea from Abadan refineries; for the 
hundreds of tankers that carry the oil away 
from Abadan are almost all British-owned, 
and the London government ordered them 
to cease operating. For nearly three years 
only a trickle of oil flowed from Persia; and 
because of the loss of royalties, the results 
of the oil blockade were extremely serious. 
In 1954 a new government was installed at 
Tehran, a mutually satiirfactory agreement 
was signed with the Anglo-Irmnanf Company, 
and plans for fuH-seale production and ex** 
port of Persian oil were drawn up. Since 
then production has risen steadily. 


Industrial Development — ^Although Persia 
is essentially an agricultural nation, about 
200,000 persons are engaged in manuf actur- 
mg, based mainly on textiles and food proc- 
essmg. Cotton and wool are the leading 
textiles. Much spmning and weavmg of 
wool and of silk is done in homes or small 
workshops equipped with hand wheels and 
looms. The famous Persian carpet industry 
is likewise carried on to a large extent in 
homes. Industry on a larger scale is re- 
stricted to sugar refining, flour milling, and 
the manufacture of tobacco products; there 
is practically no heavy industry of any kind 
m the country. 

Many of Persia’s industrial plants are 
owned and operated by the government, but 
most of these are being run at a heavy loss, 
since there is little incentive to attain a rea- 
sonable standard of efficiency. Tariffs im- 
posed on imported manufactured goods 
largely necessitate the use of goods of do- 
mestic manufacture, which are generally 
inferior in quality and higher in price be- 
cause of the protective tariff. The result is 
a general low standard of Kving. The at- 
traction of industrial wages has led thou- 
sands of agricultural workers to abandon 
the farms and to migrate to the cities. Thus 
the coimtryside has lost much of its labor 
supply, while the city populations have be- 
come swollen beyond their capacity to afford 
productive employment. Many of these un- 
employed workers have joined the anti- 
government mobs in Tehran and other Per- 
sian cities. 

TRANa*ORTATiON— -Persia has approximately 
1,760 miles of government-operated railways 
of which 1,572 miles are of standard gauge. 
The longest line, that between Bandar Shah 
and Bandar Sbahpur, known as the Transper- 
sian Railroad, covers a distance of 1,041 miles. 
This railway proved of unmense value to the 
Allies in World War II, for it enabled them 
to send large amounts of supplies to the 
0SSR at a time when they were desperately 
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needed. The line from Tehran to Mianeh 
is to be extended to Tabriz, where it will 
connect with the railway to Julfa on the 
Soviet border. Plans also include exten- 
sion of lines from Tehran through to Meshed 
and from Tehran through to Yezd. The 
rough topography of Persia makes railway 
construction throughout the country very 
costly. 

The country has nearly 17,000 miles of 
highways, but before World War II only 
one stretch of a few miles was asphalted. 
The road from Ahwaz to Kazvin was as- 
phalted by the Allies in order to carry sup- 
plies to the USSR during the war, and re- 
cently other major highways have been re- 
built and asphalted. A highway is planned 
to connect Shiraz with Isfahan. 

Air transportation within Persia and be- 
tween Persia and other nations has under- 
gone considerable expansion within the past 
few years. Iranian Airways, the govern- 
ment-owned national airline, connects Tehran 
with nine smaller cities, as well as with 
Karachi in Pakistan and Kuwait on the 
Arabian Peninsula. Other international lines 
connect the Persian capital with Western 
Europe, Baghdad, and Moscow. In a na- 
tion where surface transportation facilities 
are difficult to build and maintain, the move- 
ment of passengers and freight by air seems 
destined to continue to expand. 

TRADE—In the towns cloth, utensils, salt, and 
hoimhold items are sold. Trade in textiles 
and mg weaving is well developed, but the 
poverty of the people generally restricts the 
domestic market Lack of good roads and 
the fact that population settlements are 
widely scattered are also deterrent factors to 
trade. 

In foreign trade the <teef eicport itans are 
csarpets, fruits, grains, sh©^, and skins; im- 
ports consist erf diemfeals, steel products, 
oars, and electrical Prior to 

198i Persia maintained a imambh balance 
erf trade, but sinoe flie war dm balance <rf 


trade, excluding petroleum, which falls into 
a separate category, has been unfavorable. 
The government has attempted to remedy 
the deficit through quota control of im- 
ported materials and drastic limitations on 
the importation of luxuries. Foreign trade 
with neighboring countries, with the excep- 
tion of the USSR, is small because these 
countries produce similar products. Mos- 
cow has arranged several barter agreements 
with Persia, and, despite certain drawbacks, 
the USSR is still a principal market for Per- 
sian exports. British-Persian trade, both ex- 
ports and imports, has also increased con- 
siderably in recent years. Trade with the 
United States has mcreased significantly 
since World War II, having almost tripled 
the volume of prewar years. 

POPUUTION 

Except in the larger towns no census of 
population has ever been taken. The of- 
ficial estimate is about 19,200,000 inhabit- 
ants. There is great variation in popula- 
tion density owing to the unequal distribu- 
tion of natural resources. People tend to be 
concentrated in areas where water is avail- 
able for agriculture or in mining, industrial, 
and commercial centers. The greatest pop- 
ulation concentrations are found m the north- 
ern part of the country and in Khuzistan to 
the south. Leading cities include Tehran, 
with more than 1,000,000 inhabitants; Tabriz, 
capital of Azerbaijan, with about 300,000; 
Isfahan and Meshed, with about 200,000 
each; and Shiraz, with 125,000 (see map on 
page 507). Abadan, the oil-refinery center, 
has a population of about 100,000, largely as- 
sociated with the ofl industry. 

Minokities A3S® Tbibes— Althou^ the Per- 
sian race is a distinctive strain and has en- 
dured for centuries, not all Persians belong 
to the same stock. The tribes, accounting 
for about ten per cent of the population, 
fmm distinclive groups, which preserve 
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their own customs, languages, and organiza- 
tion. Religious minorities add to the com- 
plexity of the nation. In western Persia 
the peoples are Kurds, Armenians, and 
Turks. About 800,000 Kurds live south of 
Azerbaijan, in close contact with their tribal 
compatriots across the Zagros frontier in 
Iraq.® Some 50,000 Armenians, occupied 
chiefly with commerce and finance, are di- 
vided between Azerbaijan and Isfahan. 
South of the Kurdish areas dwell the Lurs 
and Bakhtiaris — ^about ^,000 in all — ^who in 
the past have influenced governmental af- 
fairs in Tehran. In the Pars region there 


® For farther information on the Kurds, see Wes- 
termann, ^Kurdish Independence and Kussian Ex- 
l^sion ” Foreign XXIV (|aly, 1046), 675- 


are the Qashqais and the Khamseh, who 
also are influential in national affairs. In the 
Khuzistan region there are Arab tribes, many 
of whom have drifted into the oil industry, 
while the Khurasan area, in the northeast, 
has a mixture of Turkmen and Kurds. 
Baluchis, who belong to the Afghan race, 
inhabit the Seistan Basin to the east. Around 
Lake Urmia in the northwest live some 
25,000 Assyrians, a Christian remnant of the 
once powerful Nestorian church. The Jews, 
who in this nation are less numerous than 
the Armenians, live principally in the cities 
and have been entirely absorbed into their 
communities. 

Languages and Reugions — Modem Persian, 
a language related to the Indo-European 
familvi is the great unifying force in Persian 
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bistory. It has remained unchanged through 
centuries of invasions, and its contmuity ac- 
counts for the permanence of Persian history 
and culture. The Persian language is not 
used exclusively, however. The largest 
body of non-Persian speaking people is made 
up of an estimated 2,000,000 Turkish-speak- 
ing people, a majority of whom are in 
Azerbaijan and the frontier areas to the 
north. The Kurds are largely of Aryan 
stock, and their language belongs to fhe 
Indo-European stock, related to Persian and 
Turkish. The Lurs and Bakhtiari speak 
dialects closely alhed to Turkish and about 

300.000 Arabs speak the Arabic tongue. In 
the eastern fringes one hears Pushtu and 
an archaic form of Dravidian spoken by 
the Brahuis. Despite this diversity the 
Persian language is dominant, smce it is used 
in govemtnent circles and in the educa- 
tional system of the country. 

Persians axe divided in religion as well 
as in language. Islam, the present religion, 
dates from &e Arab period of the seventh 
century. For national reasons, Persia of- 
ficially adopted the Shiite branch of Islam 
as its state religion. Many of this branc^s 
religious centers are located in southern 
Iraq, which is also of the Shi‘a faith. The 
ancient Zoroastrian faith still claims some 

20.000 adherents. Tolerated is the new re- 
ligion of fhe Bahais, whose followers num- 

around I(K),0(X). Religion — ^the root of 
the social structure and ethics in Persia — 
varies with the minorities. The large Kurd- 
ish elements are Sunnite Moslems, contrary 
to the Pmim rBa|orify. Most of the Ar- 
menians belong to their national church, 
whose headquarters are in Armenian SSR. 
The Assyrians, in turn, foUow their Nestorian 
Creed, and the Jews preserve their own 
faith. The government has tolerated these 
religous minorities and even allotted them 
special representation in Ihso national parlia- 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 

The history of Persia is one of rising and 
falling empires and mcessant struggle be- 
tween native rulers and foreign invaders. 
First, about 1500 b.c., the Indo-Aryans, mov- 
ing out of their original home between the 
Oxus and Jaxartes rivers in central Asia, 
penetrated areas now occupied by Persia and 
India. Then in 900 b.c. the Persians moved 
in and settled on the plateau After periods 
of rule by Assyrians and Medes, Persia suc- 
ceeded, between the sixth and fourth cen- 
turies B.c, in creating a 'world state,” but 
the empire founded by Cyrus the Great dis- 
integrated before successive defeats inflicted 
by Alexander m 331 b c., by Seleucus in 312 
B c., and by the Parthians in 129 b.c. When 
Rome conquered Greece in 143 b c., and ex- 
tended its power to embrace all the eastern 
Mediterranean, conflict broke out between 
Rome and Persia. This struggle lasted un- 
til about the middle of the seventh century 
of the Christian Era. Then, in 636, Persia, 
exhausted by this long conflict, was con- 
quered by the Arabs and made a Moslem 
province. In the tenth century, the Seljuk 
Turks, and, in the thirteenth century, the 
Mongols swept over Persia. From 1514 to 
1720, Persia was engaged in incessant strug- 
gle for survival agamst the Ottoman Empire. 

In the nineteenth and twentieth centuries 
Persia has felt the impact of the West. One 
form of this influence has been the steady 
economic penetration by British, Russians, 
Germans, French, and, most recently, Amer- 
icans. Another evidence of Western in- 
fluence was the adoption of a constitution, 
in 1908, and the institution of a parliamen- 
tary government, in 1925. Despite these 
advances, Reza Khan Pahlevi, was able, in 
1921, to seize power and set up a dictator- 
ship, which endured until the beginning of 
World War II, when the country was oc- 
cupied by Britain and Russia. At that time 
the old shah abdicated and was succeeded 
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by his son, Mohammed Reza Pahlevi. In 
spite of the vicissitudes of history, the unity 
of Persian culture has been maintamed 
throughout the centuries. 

POLITICAL ASPECTS 

Persia is a constitutional monarchy based 
upon the Constitution of 1906 and the Sup- 
plemental Law of 1907. Vital legislative 
matters are entrusted to a National Assembly 
(Majlis), whose members are elected for 
two-year terms by secret ballot. There is 
a senate, partly elective and partly appointed 
by the shah, but it is far overshadowed by 
the Majlis 

The function of government is symbolized 
by the shah, but it is actually performed 
by a cabinet presided over by a prime minis- 
ter who, though appointed by the shah, is 
responsible to the Majlis, The cabinet con- 
sists of ministers of the various administra- 
tive departments, who must resign whenever 
the two chambers give them a vote of no 
confidence. The judicial system is based 
on the French model with district courts 
and a supreme court. All government activi- 
ties center in Tehran, the capital. 

The country is divided into ten provinces 
and various subdivisions, down to village 
units. The provinces correspond with the 
ancient provincial district unitsj they are ad- 
ministered by governors direct from Tehran. 
Until recent times central authority dimin- 
ished in proportion to the distance from the 
capital, and native tribal chieftains still are 
influential in many outlying provinces. 

The course of constitutional government 
has not squared with the theory. In the 
early stages the power of the shah over- 
shadowed the parMament, and from 1921 to 
1941 there was a suspension of civil liberties 
and of popular government The return to 
constitutional rule in 1945 was marked by 
rapid cabinet changes and by a struggle 
for powa: b^wean the Shah and fxime 


Mmister Mossadegh Despite the power 
exercised by Mossadegh for a time, the Shah 
still represents the umty of the nation and 
with the support of the army has been able 
to thwart the overthrow of the monarchy. 
Neverthless, economic distress and mob 
violence smce the war attest to the instability 
of Persia’s political institutions. 

Internal Problems — Several basic problems 
challenge the nation. Extreme centraliza- 
tion and a topheavy bureaucracy not only 
dram the Treasury but deaden initiative 
and public morale. Weaknesses in the so- 
cial structure contribute to the abuse of 
political power. The peasantry is largely 
exploited by the ruling class, composed of 
wealthy landlords and merchants. Since the 
nch refuse to pay adequate taxes, the ex- 
penses of government fall mainly on the 
mass of consumers, who, already burdened 
with high taxes, must endure ever-higher 
hviag costs. There is no middle class to 
lend stability or to provide political leader- 
ship, Nmety-five per cent of the people are 
illiterate and as a result are not an effective 
force in the political life of the nation. Some 
steps toward economic reform have been 
taken recently, but these are entirely inade- 
quate to meet the country’s needs. 

International Position — ^As a weak power 
area Persia has long been the scene of Brit- 
ish and Russian rivalry. Its strategic loca- 
tion on the perimeter of the USSR places it 
in the arena of power politics. In tibe Cau- 
casian sector, to the north, Persia has steadily 
lost territory to Russia during the past cen- 
tury and a half. The central Asian frontier 
east of the Caspian Sea has never been 
clearly defined, and throughout Persian his- 
tory it has been an uneasy border zone. 
British influence in the southwest is concen- 
trated on die Persian Gulf and the oil re- 
sources. 

Whenever Russia and Britain combine 
their forces, Persia disappe^ as an inde- 
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pendent state. The agreement of 1907 
divided the country into Russian and British 
spheres, with a neutral Persian area in be- 
tween the powers. In World War I Persia 
was the scene of foreign military operations 
carried on by Russia, Turkey, Germany, 
and Britain; in World War II, the USSR, 
Britain, and the United States effectively 
occupied the country. In both cases Persia 
regained its independent status only with 
considerable difficulty. To avoid such domi- 
nation, Persia turned to third parties for as- 
sistance: between the wars, to Germany, 
since 1945, to the United States. 

Persia has steered a middle course be- 
tween the Soviet and the Anglo-American 
blocs. A basic treaty was negotiated with 
Moscow in 1921, which set the pattern for 
Persia’s relations with her northern neigh- 
bor. Article 6 of this treaty gives the USSR 
the right to send its forces into Persia should 


it become a base for anti-Soviet operations 
So\Tet armies occupied northern Persia in 
World War II and mstigated an autonomous 
Azerbaijan Republic, which collapsed when 
the Red armies withdrew from the area m 
1946. Since 1955 Persia has been friendly 
toward Moscow in trade matters but joined 
the Baghdad Pact for security reasons. 

Persia requires foreign financial aid, which 
the Western powers have extended on a 
limited scale The Seven Year Plan — a bold 
national development project designed in 
1949 to raise the standard of living — ^has yet 
to be implemented. A major objective in 
Persia’s postwar foreign policy has been to 
attain emancipation from British imperial- 
ism; the nationalization of the Anglo-Iranian 
Oil Company is a step in this direction. At 
the same time, however, Persia recognizes 
the benefits to be derived from friendly eco- 
nomic arrangements with the West. 


AFGHANISTAN 


Afghanistan occupies an area of 250,000 
square miles in the interior of southwestern 
Centra] Asia On the north is the USSR; 
m the west, Persia; and on the east and 
southeast, Pakistan, which prevents access to 
the sea. From Khyber Pass (see map on 
page 511) to the Persian boundary the dis- 
tance is about ®K) miles; the distance be- 
tween the extreme northeast and southwest 
is approxiinately 960 miles. 

The number of people who occupy this 
area k estimated to be about 12,0CH3,(X)0; 
concentraticm of population Is restricted to 
places where there is mough water for ir- 
rigation or cl grass for livestock. Such 
places are the regions d Mazar-i-Sharif in 
the north, Herat in the west, Kandahar in 
the south, and Kabul in the east. Geo- 
graphically, Afghanistan occupies a strategic 
position in the rimland of Asia. 


PHYSICAL FEATURES 

The principal topographic feature is the 
rugged mountains of the Hindu Kush range 
and its extensions which cover most of the 
country. The Hindu Kush, projecting from 
the main ranges of the Pamirs, has served to 
divert the westward movement of great mi- 
grations from eastern Asia and to protect the 
southward routes into India. Only in west- 
ern Afghanistan, where the mountains become 
low foothills, is it possible to find an easy 
passage from north to south. To the south 
of the Hindu Kush an immense plateau 
slopes toward the Arabian Sea; on the north 
are the dry steppes of Badakhshan and the 
plains of Bactria along the Oxus River. 

In an arid country the waters from the 
melting snow of the Hindu Kush make up 
for the scarcity of rainfall. Northward- 
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flowing rivers empty into the Oxus or sink 
into the Kara Kum sands of the Turkmen Re- 
public. The Kabul River, rising in the east- 
ern part of the Hindu Kush, flows eastward 
to the Indus, while, to the south, the Hel- 
mand River, rising west of Kabul, flows 
southwestward to the swamps of the Seistan. 
The irrigation water and hydroelectric po- 
tentiality of these rivers may have profound 
influence on the future development of 
Afghan economy. 

The climate of Afghanistan is chiefly con- 
tinental. The country lies between 30® and 
38® North Latitude, about 450 miles from 
the Indian Ocean. Temperatures vary con- 
siderably because of Afghanistan's location 
and the , unusually irregular elevations* Ka- 


bul, with an elevation of 6,000 feet, has a 
mean temperature of 76® F. for the warmest 
month and 27° F. for the coldest. Afghan- 
istan is mostly arid, with great irregularity 
in the amount of precipitation from year to 
year. The northeastern portion has some 
rainfall during each month, but the wide 
plains of the north and of the southwest 
have rainless summers, 

ECONOMY 

AGmcmTUR©---Afghanistan is an arid coun- 
try^ but there is sufficient water for irriga- 
tion. As more water is made available 
through new irrigation projects, vast areas, 
both north and south of &e Hindu Kush, 
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will be able to support many thousands of 
families. 

Afghan farmers axe skilled in using time- 
tested methods in the production of wheat, 
cotton, com, sugar beets, and fruit, but 
chemical fertilizers are not used, and crop 
rotation is seldom practiced. A steel plow 
is a rarity; and oxen, mules, and horses pro- 
vide power. Fruits and nuts have received 
primary consideration because they are ex- 
port products. Production of essential food- 
stufEs, primarily cereals, has generally been 
suiBBcient to meet domestic requirements. 
Roughly ninety per cent of the Afghan peo- 
ple are engaged in agricultural and pas- 
toral pursuits, and eighty-eight per cent of 
the country s exports are agricultural and 
pastoral products. The need for a broad 
economic-development program is clearly 
indicated by the low productivity in agri- 
culture and the low average income of the 
people. 

Afghanistan is fundamentally a pastoral 
land with scattered areas of irrigated agri- 
culture. Camels, horses, and sheep graze 
on the plains; Badakhshan and Afghan 
Turkestan are famous for horses. Fat-tailed 
sheep are valued for their meat and fat; their 
wool and skins are used for clothing. Kara- 
kul lamb skins, for which Afghanistan is 
world famous, number several millions an- 
nually* 

Manotactdrinc — ^Manufacturing in Afghan- 
istan consists of light industries designed to 
supply the nation with necessity goods and 
to decrease expenditures for imports. As in 
Persia, textiles and food processing are the 
two major typi^ of industry. Domestic raw 
materials, such m cottWj, sngar beets, hid^, 
lime, and clay, are available, as well as pow^ 
sources both from Af ^banistatf s two coal 
tmm and— more from her great 

hydroelectric pHjrtenli^; These raw materials 
and power sources hav% howwer, undergone 
little development Loi^ distances from 
world markets and hig^ transportation cos^ 


serve to protect the local market from outside 
competition, but the same factors also limit 
the nation s capacity to export manufactured 
goods. Although there is little prospect that 
Afghanistan will develop heavy mdustries, 
expanded production of light industries is 
looked for to supply the increased consumer 
demands within tibe country. 

Minerals — ^In the past Afghanistan has never 
been important for minerals, but new de- 
velopment plans now include projects for 
exploration of the country’s resources. There 
are indications of good coal deposits in the 
Hindu Kush. The existence of petroleum in 
northern Afghanistan has long been known 
and various surveys have been made by ex- 
ploration companies. When the time ar- 
rives for production to begin, it has been 
made clear that petroleum concessions will 
not be given to non-Afghan groups. An im- 
portant iron-ore deposit located near Kanda- 
har is being developed into an iron industry 
to produce building equipment. Some 
chromite and talc have been mined and 
shipped to the United States. Salt is mined 
in quantity and the salt tax is allocated to 
further mineral development. 

Transportation — ^Afghanistan has no rail- 
ways, but a sparse network of highways 
joins all the principal centers. Although 
many of the roads are in poor condition, 
regular bus service is maintained on them. 
Camel and donkey caravans are still im- 
portant in the internal trade. There is no 
Afghan-operated airline, but foreign-owned 
lines connect Kabul with such outside cen- 
ters as Jerusalem, Moscow, and New Delhi, 
as well as with several centers within Af- 
ghanistan itself. 

Modebn3G5ATion PROGRAM— The Afghan gov- 
ernment recognizes the need for moderniza- 
tion in agricultural techniques as well as in 
its limited industrial enterprises if national 
productivity is to compare with more pro- 
gressive states. The plan outlined in 1932 
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aimed at the installation of irrigation works, 
textile factories, and the introduction of 
machinery for the extraction of sugar from 
sugar beets. Actually little progress was 
registered imtil after World War II, when 
Afghanistan solicited aid from outside the 
coimtry in its eflForts at a modernization pro- 
gram. The Morrison-Knutson Company, an 
American firm, was employed to construct 
a large irrigation project in order to increase 
the acreage under cultivation by some 800,- 
000 acres The Helmand River project, in- 
volving the construction of a large dam, is 
designed to serve thousands of families — 
many of them seminomadic — and resettle 
many of the latter on land Obviously Af- 
ghanistan IS largely dependent upon foreign 
sources for technical equipment, tools, and 
machmery — a heavy dram on its hmited re- 
sources. Both the United States and the 
USSR have extended loans to Afghanistan 
in an effort to assist the modernization pro- 
gram. 

Trade — ^The principal commercial cities are 
Kabul, Kandahar, Mazar-i-Sharif, and Herat 
Kabul and Kandahar are primary distribut- 
ing points for imports from and via Pakistan, 
Mazar-i-Sharif and Herat, for goods from 
the USSR and Persia. The bulk of foreign 
trades moves through Karachi in Pakistan, 
To the United States Afghanistan exports 
its karakul skins, to India it sells fruits and 
nuts. Exports to the USSR consist mainly 
of wool, and imports are petroleum, sugar, 
and cotton piece goods. Within recent 
years, partly in response to territorial prob- 
lems with Pakistan, an increasingly large 
proportion of Afghan foreign trade has been 
with USSR. 

POPUIATION 

By reason of geographic location the area of 
the Hindu Kush has for centuries served as 
a crossroads of many migrating peoples, and 
the present races are, therefore, a composite 


of a number of diverse elements, which in 
the course of time have become absorbed 
into an older stock to form a fairly recog- 
nizable type. The early Indo-Aryan immi- 
grants found Dravidians and elements of 
still older races. On the Indo-Aryans were 
superimposed Greeks and Scythians, Ku- 
shans and Ephthalites, Mongols and Turks 
Some of these races have kept aloof and re- 
tained their native customs, others have 
merged into the general population and have 
lost all traces of their ancient ancestry. 

Origins — ^The origin of the prmcipal ele- 
ment in the Afghan population is veiled in 
obscurity The physical characteristics of 
the Afghans seem to show them to be of the 
Turko-Iraman type, with a mixture of Indian 
blood among the eastern tribes. Their origi- 
nal habitat was the country lymg around 
the Sulaiman Range on what is now the 
western border of Pakistan, in the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries they penetrated the 
Kabul area The Afghans occupied only a 
portion of the country, but among the clans 
that composed the tribe the Durani gained 
predominance when their rulers carved out 
the Durani Empire m the eighteenth cen- 
tury 

Peoples — ^Among the various groups making 
up the peoples of the nation, several are out- 
standmg. The Taikans, sometimes called 
the true Afghans, originated around Kanda- 
har and spread toward Peshawar on India’s 
northwestern frontier. It is the Pathans 
who contributed Pushtu, the language spoken 
by one third of the population. The Ghil- 
mis, probably of Turkish origin, inhabit the 
country around Ghazni and Kandahar, while 
the Tajiks, a nonnomad race of Persian origm, 
are settled chiefly around Kabul and the 
valleys of the Panjshir and upper Oxus River. 
The Hazaras, believed to be descendants of 
Mongol Tatar regiments brought into the 
country by Genghis Khan, inhabit an im- 
mense tract of central Afghanistan. In ad- 
dition, there are the Kafirs, Mohammedan 
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peoples of undetermined origin, and various 
Turkish tribes, such as the Uzbeks and Turk- 
men. It is out of this conglomeration of 
races, languages, and religions, that Afghan 
rulers have endeavored to fashion a modem 
state. The term Afghan is applied broadly 
today to include any inhabitant of the coun- 
try regardless of race or origin. As part 
of the consolidation process the government 
has adopted Pushtu as the national lan- 
guage and the Sunni form of Islam as the 
state religion. 

HISTORIC EVOLUTION 

A stormy history marked the course of Af- 
ghan development. In successive stages the 
territory was ruled by foreign empire build- 
ers, divided into petty states, dismembered 
by stronger neighbors, and finally, in 1747, 
consolidated as a modern kingdom. Dur- 
ing the time of Alexander the Great, Af- 
ghanistan, with Persia, fell under Greek 
domination; this was followed by Scythian 
and Parthian rule. The rise of Arab power 
in the seventh century brought the Islamic 
faith and placed western regions of Afghan- 
istan within the Moslem Empire. A power- 
ful Turkish dynasty ruled between 997 and 
1030. Local dynasties flourished, only to be 
overwhelmed by the Mongol conquests from 
the north in the thirteenth century. For two 
centuries Afghanistan was largely divided 
between Persia and the Mogul Empire of 
India. To the north the Uzbeks made fur- 
ther mamiom from Central Asia into Ba- 
dakhshah. , A decline in the power of Per- 
sia and India in the eighteenth century of- 
fered Afghans an opportunity to found a 
native dynasty. 

In 17^ tibe Persians were expefled from 
Kandahar. Subsequently, through military 
conquests the Afghan state was extended 
eastward into the tmpb and Kashmir, to 
the Caspian on the and to the Ows 
Biver in the north. Part of this territory, 
in the eastam aiul ninAam sec- 


tors, was eventually lost as dynastic quarrels 
and conspiracies reduced the scope of Af- 
ghan rule. Internal dissensions in the nine- 
teenth century opened the way to the ex- 
tension of British and Russian influence in 
Afghamstan. Anglo-Afghan wars between 
1838 and 1919 served to perpetuate disunity. 
In the course of the Third Afghan War, in 
1919, King Amanullah negotiated several 
treaties with European states and estab- 
lished his country s independence from for- 
eign control. 

FoUowmg a visit to Europe in the 1920 s, 
King Amanullah attempted to introduce 
Western ideas, but his efforts soon pro- 
duced a revolt, in the course of which a re- 
bellion, in 1929, forced him into exile. A 
few months later Nadir Khan, a cousin of 
Amanullah, ascended the throne as Nadir 
Shah. He believed in modernization, but 
he recognized the necessity of effecting 
changes gradually. Many of the innova- 
tions he favored have been, or are now being, 
put into effect. In 1933, Nadir Shah was 
assassmated, and his son Zahir Khan was 
proclaimed king. Zahir was educated in 
Europe and speaks French and English. 
With the aid of his uncle and the support 
of three other brothers of the former king, 
Zahir has steered a course toward progress 
and modernization. 

GOVERNMENT 

The nation is a constitutional monarchy in 
which formal power is vested in a king and 
a parliament of two houses. Despite the 
provision for an elective body, authority re- 
mains concentrated in the royal family. 
The prime minister is named by the ruler 
and is responsible to him rather than to the 
parliament The central power has con- 
tinuously remained within one tribe, al- 
though it has shifted from one subgroup of 
this tribe to another, and, as a result, the 
government operates on a stable level. Re- 
forms are not pressed too rapidly. Land 
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ownership is not a serious problem, since 
early in the nineteenth century vast hold- 
ings were broken up and divided into smaller 
plots. There are no political parties, no 
labor unions, and few cooperative organiza- 
tions, A law provides for the publication of 
independent papers, but most of the press in 
the country is under government control 

Internal Problems — ^Afghanistan faces two 
major problems the need for more abundant 
food and the need for social evolution It 
must raise the level of productivity if it is 
to meet home demand and at the same time 
have a surplus for export The standard of 
living must also be improved Solution 
rests on the following steps. (1) Additional 
land must be made available for semi- 
nomadic tribes (2) Technological devel- 
opment must be strengthened through an 
improved education system (3) Potential 
oil fields in the north must be exploited to 
provide the country with fuel and thus to 
decrease costly importation of oil from the 
USSR. (4) Oil and hydroelectric facilities 
must be developed to provide power for new 
industries (5) There must be a greater 
degree of industrialization to provide em- 
ployment for those who now crowd the 
towns and cities. Afghanistan faces a mul- 
titude of problems in its goal of moderniza- 
tion; it seems to have made a promismg 
beginning in the solution of those problems. 

International Problems — When Afghan- 
istan emerged as an mdependent nation, in 
1919, a basic element in her foreign policy 
was to maintain favorable trade relations 
with other nations, especially her neighbors, 
and to obtain international economic as- 
sistance. 

Afghanistan's relations with Pakistan are 
openly strained over the question of the 
Pushtu tribes (Pathans). Tlie roots of the 
dispute can be traced back to 1893, when Sir 
Mortimer Durand proposed the so-called 


Durand Line as the geographical boundary 
between Afghanistan and India. Afghani- 
stan accepted the line as its eastern border. 
This hne, however, left to India an area oc- 
cupied by Pushtu-speaking tribes, a peo- 
ple closely akin to the frontier Afghans. 
These Pushtu tribes, though a part of India, 
enjoyed a sort of tribal autonomy When, 
in 1947, Pakistan and India became sep- 
arate nations, the Afghans, demonstrating 
an irredentist aspiration, instituted a move 
to set up an autonomous nation for their 
kinsmen, to be known as Pushtoonistan. 
Afghanistan’s motives were not wholly al- 
truistic, it regarded the area occupied by 
the Pushtu as a possible buflFer state be- 
tween itself and Pakistan. At any rate Af- 
ghanistan has been loath to see this area 
under the control of another nation Bor- 
der skirmishes and propaganda warfare 
still continue over the debatable area In 
retaliation for the Afghan government’s re- 
fusal to end the border incidents, Pakistan 
has halted the movement of much of Af- 
ghanistan’s foreign trade through Karachi, 
the Pakistan seaport which is also the chief 
outlet for Afghan trade with the West. 

Because of its difficulties with Pakistan 
the Afghan government has accepted vari- 
ous forms of support from the USSR In 1946, 
before the border issue had arisen with 
Pakistan, the Afghans granted the USSR 
control of the Kushka sector at the meeting 
point of Persia, the USSR, and Afghanistan. 
Later, the Soviets stepped up their campaign 
of extendmg economic aid to Afghanistan 
and of improving trade relations with that 
country in order to counter Amencan mil- 
itaiy aid to Pakistan. In 1955 the Afghan 
government accepted a loan of $100,000,- 
000 from the USSR, thereby tying the 
nation’s economy more closely to the Soviet 
economy. So once again Afghanistan is 
caught in the cross-current of Asian power 
politics. 
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Study Questions 


1. Locate Persia and Afghanistan. Descnbe 
the topography and climatic conditions, 
pointing out the ina|or influences on climate, 
of each country. 

2, Locate on a map the population clusters of 
each country. What controls the location of 
those clusters^ 

8. Why, in view of the physical conditions, are 
most of the people m each country engaged 
in agriculture? What is the trouble with 
the Persian agncultural situation? Why are 
not the same conditions found in Afgham- 
Stan? 

4. Can you think of any reasons why the com- 
mon people of Persia might (a) accept or 
(b) resist Commumst domination? 

5. Explain the mterest of the West and of the 
Soviet Union m Persia and Afghanistan. 

6. Give a bnef summary of the petroleum prob- 
lem in Persia, bringing out factors influenc- 


ing the Persian and British governments 

7. Describe Persia's transportation system and 
contrast it with Afghamstan's. 

8. Discuss the land tenure problem in Persia. 

9. Discuss the economic and pohtical effects of 
the nationahzation of Persia's oil industry 
in 19S1. 

10. Analyze the manufactunng industry of each 
country with regard to (a) raw materials 
and (b) its effect upon the economy. 

11. Name the minorities of Persia and locate 
their principal habitats 

12. Locate the habitats of the most important 
tribes of Afghamstan. 

13. Describe the situation on the Pakistan 
boundary of Afghanistan. 

14 Compare the governmental orgamzations of 
Persia and Afghanistan. 

15 Make a hst of the internal and external 
problems of Persia and Afghanistan. 



CHAPTER THIRTY 

India and Pakistan 


The India Independence Act of 1947 ac- 
counts for the creation of two new states m 
the subcontinent of India. What had until 
then formed a single administrative unit of 
the British Indian Empire was partitioned 
into two Dominions: Ae Union of India ^ 
and Pakistan. With an area of 
s quare miles, ex tendmgTfo my to~Bf^ 
LaSfede^andfron^ jg l*^ to 98^ Eas t L png^ 
tude, this great region, in excess of 2^0W 
miles in either direction, is entitled to be 
called a subcontinent (see map on this 
page). Though latitudinally it is bisected 
by the Tropic of Cancer, the shape of the 
country is such that more than two thirds 

^Recent political changes have resulted iu some 
difficulties of nomenclature, since a part of the for- 
mer region of India now retains the name India. In 
this chapter it should he clear to the reader when 
India denotes the entire subcontment or the histori- 
cal region. The present pohtical entity of the Re- 
public of India is express^ as the Indian Union or 
India. In 1951, India became a sovereign inde- 
pendent republic within the Commonwealth of Na- 
tions, Pakistan was proclaimed a republic m Janu- 
ary, 1956. 


is in the temperate zone. Yet it is con- 
sidered to be a tropical country because of 
its civilization and chmate 



p art of jdackin der s “ world island,” tha t is, 
SeTSiS^Afacan-Asia^ land mass, thfiL. most 
im^rtant single geo^aphic unit of the 
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world. Britain lies at the northwestern ex- 
Semity of this land mass, and India, along 
its southern periphery, in spite of this enor- 
mous distance between them, India until 
recently was a dependency of Britain. 

The southwest and the southeast of India 
border on die Indian Ocean; the frontiers to 
the north are the Himalayas. These l<rfty 
mountains lie far above die levels of per- 
manent habitation and, backed by the high 
plateau of Tibet, comprise what is probably 
the world s most formidable natural frontier. 
But in the extreme northwest of India, in the 
hinterland of Kashmir and beyond, the 
ranges become lower and narrower, with a 
few passes that permit fairly easy access 
Afghanistan has always held the landward 
gates of India, great numbers of people have 
passed through them, and the dynasties of 
India have changed many times as a result 
of the accessibility of these gateways. In 
the deep valleys of the northwestern moun- 
tains in India live hardy and fanatical Mos- 
lem tribesmen. These people, livmg in bar- 
ren surroundings, derive a major share of 
their livelihood from raids on passing cara- 
vans or on settled lowland areas. They are 
completely illiterate and easily roused to 
religious frenzy. 

Of the land routes into India, the highways 
through Afghanistan from Herat and Seistan, 
which lead to Quetta in Baluchistan, are the 
only avenues for military approach that are 
not barred by difficult terrain. In the past, 
little use was inade of this open highway, 
probably because of the inhospitable Thar 
Desert; but today this desert can be crossed 
by rail, and Quetta, at the head of the Bolan 
Pass, becomes a citadel of first-rate impor- 
tance— perhaps of evm greater importance 
than Peshawar at the head of the historic 
Khyber Pass. Howeiva:, the oldest and most 
persistently trodden route was the Makran 
coast to the west, by which Jhe Dravldians 4 
enteroJ India. from the sea, 

rmitse could be utiissed tqr those who 


controlled the Persian Gulf and the seas be- 
yond 

In the East, the heavily forested mountain 
ranges of northern Burma and eastern As- 
sam, although barely more than 10,000 feet 
in elevation, have been both a secure pro- 
tection to India and a great barrier to inter- 
course by land. Beyond lies South China 
with some of its populous valleys separated 
from those of Assam and Burma by about 
600 miles of mountainous country. Even 
here, however, the Brahmaputra Valley, 
piercing Bengal province, provides an entry 
into India from the east In the future this 
frontier may be cut by well-developed routes. 

Among all the oceans of the world, only 
the Indian Ocean has been named for a 
country, a factor attesting its great impor- 
tance m the early history of the country. 
India lies near the northern limits of this 
ocean and thm is easily accessible by sea; 
moreover, ^rfis in close proximity to the 
shortest and most direct of the shipping 
routes between Europe and the Far East. 
India's size and population, among other 
factors, make it by far the most dominant 
among the countries bordermg the Indian 
Ocean. Because of its central location 
among the three southern pemnsulas of Asia, 
India has been accessible by water from both 
the east and the west. Greek, Jewish, Chris- 
tian, Moslem, Parsee and, in recent times, 
European influences have poured in from the 
west, while Chinese influences have come 
from the east. But from India itself the 
main movements were eastward; there was 
none toward Central Asia or to the west,^ 
In former times, India was entered from the 
northwest by land, then came the European 
contact by sea, and of late ‘‘the gates of 


2 Perhaps it is because the contented social philos- 
ophy of Hinduism, with its emphasis on fate and 
alumsa (nonviolence), is not adaptable to the rigor- 
ous conditions of the desert and semidesert environ- 
ment that the Indian influence could not spread 
westward. 
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India have become water gates and the way 
to India the way of the sea.” 

The position of India is particularly signifi- 
cant with regard to world air routes. Because 
of the almost insurmountable barrier to the 
north and the absence of large islands in the 
north Indian Ocean, all air routes from Europe 
to the Far East and Australia tend to converge 
on Karachi and Calcutta. The devious 
South African route is the only alternative 
to this air lane, but it passes through regions 
less developed and is, therefore, a poor 
competitor of the Indian route. 

HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 

Pre-Bkitish Era — ^Waves of invasion have 
poured into India through the passes in the 
northwest, some of the more important being 
that of Alexander the Macedonian in 327 
B,c. and those of the Arabs starting in the 
eighth century. Islam began to spread 
widely in India from 1000 onward; in 1398 
came the Mongol conquest under Tamerlane, 
and in 1526, Babur, a descendant of Genghis 
Elhan and the fifth in descent from Tamer- 
lane, founded the powerful Mogul Empire, 
which at its zenith embraced the whole sub- 
continent of India. As Mogul power was 
being consolidated in the north, India was 
already exposed to European influences in 
the form of Portuguese, Dutch, French, and 
English traders. 

In 1498, with the arrival of the three small 
vessels of the Portuguese Admiral Vasco da 
Gama at Calicut, the penetration of India by 
European traders from overseas commenced. 
In the sixteenth century, the Portuguese es- 
tablished a trading port in Goa, and for a 
hundred years, in spite of the fact that they 
had no large land empire, they maintained a 
virtual monopoly of all oriental trade through 
the strength of their navy. The remnants 
of their possessions — a total area of 1,496 
square miles — are found along the west 
coast today as pockets Portuguese India 


in Goa, Diu, and Damao, By 1658 the 
Dutch, who followed the Portuguese, had ex- 
pelled the latter from most of their eastern 
possessions, they in their turn were routed 
by the French. The English were really 
the last-comers, but in the bitter contest for 
supremacy over the Indian region, it was Brit- 
ish sea power that finally won out, toward 
the close of the eighteenth century, and the 
French were left with only the five small 
pockets of Chandemagor, Mah4, Karikal, 
Yanaon, and Pondich^ry, altogether totaling 
196 square miles. 

British Era — The British originally came to 
India for trade rather than for conquest, and 
their first concern was to establish ware- 
houses along the coast. The . British East 
India Company entered into commercial re- 
lations with the local rulers. The jirsf phase 
of their treaty-mateg activities ( 1757-1813) 
confined British interests to trading in and 
around the territories where they possessed 
factories ^ and settlements. I^olitical con- 
ditions in India were far from suitable for 
any peaceful trade. The decline of Mogul 
rule in 1707, although attended by the fic- 
tion of imperial authority at Delhi, in fact 
created a cycle of despotic rule and dis- 
integration, local wars, and anarchy far and 
wide. Mbs! prominent in this era was the 
uprising in the sQutbL..QLthe ^Mahratta s. a 
Hindu confeder acy, and the flowering of 
sepSate "independent dynasties, particularly 
Mysore, Bengal, and Oudh. 
there were disturbances, the 
East India Company found it necessary to 
mplpy^police to guard their posaessiops and 
this practice gradually developed into the 
use of s mall amies t o . aid, political favorites 
of the British among the native rulers.* ""Suc- 
cessive events, partiy accidental and partly 


in Hjj^derabad, 
Thus, whenever 


®In this chapter the word “factories*^ is used jin 
the less commonly known meaning t6 denote an 
e^bHshment for factors and merchants carrying on 
busihess in a foreign coimtry. 
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manipulated, gave the East India Company 
and its militarily supported native rulers 
increased political control. 

During the second phase (1813-57) the 
march of events, especially after the shatter- 
ing of Mahratta power, led to the emergence 
of "Sie British' East India Cdii^an^ asThe 
dominant power in India. Even though na- 
tive rule existed m central and western por- 
tions of the subcontinent, company rule v?as 
unbroken between Madras ^ and Calcutte 
along the east coast In the north the rich 
Ganges Valley, once the center of Mogul 
* rule, also came under Bribsh control. Only 
the northwestern and northeastern frontiers 
remained exposed to incursions of unruly 
tribesmen . Between 1818 and 1858 the con- 
solidation included the area around the Bay 
of Bengal and the strategic area of Sind in 
the Indus Valley. In aU, British India in- 
creased its holdtegs by 150,000 square miles 
of territory. Despite the impressive scope 
of British power and influence in 1840, it 
must be remembered that British rule did 
not extend over the entoe^ sufacpnthient 
Native State s survived, varying in size and 
importance, unde r local rul ers who had the 
ti tle of Nizam or Nawa b."^ As Native States 
they maintained treaty relations with Britain. 
The lack of strong central government in 
India itself, as well as the absence of a sense 
of national unity , prompted the EasiT" India 
Company, basically a chartered trade com- 
p any^ tolexe it^nhkcal.^ in .the area. 

THxa third period (1857-1947) witnessed 
die drtdse of the East India Company and 
the totnrfer of governmental powers to the 
British Cr«3wn tinder the Act of 18^ , This 
txasrrieiiMC^^ bloody 

but short Sepoy Mutiny of 1857, which left 
a legacy of -MttertEess and r^mtment against 
British authority. tJnder tibe new system of 
control the crown governed India through 
a go TOmor-genam l md an elabomte system 
of ifiministrarioii. my legaj there 

were two sovereign British India 

and the territories of the Native States. On 


the whole, British rule marked an era of se- 
curity and a smgleness of administration 
previously unknown in India Still, Britain 
left the Native Indian States largely au- 
tonomous in local affairs, although largely 
dependent on the British rulers m externd 
affairs. Only in the economic field did the 
English government interfe re in the mtemal 
administration of Aes e State s;"'"5Sfierwise, 
their admmistration was left to the princes 
themselves, some of whom were pleasure- 
loving autocrats, and others, enlightened 
statesmen. 

Independence — ^With the rise of Indian na- 
tionalism in thyg^JlSTOs the demand for self- 
government became more and more pro- 
nounced, and in 1917 it became the ac- 
cepted policy of^the British government to 
band over the administration by gradual 
stages to Indians. By the of ''lSl9 re- 

sponsible native misii5tric§.3?^r^^ 
in the provinces, and in 1 935 sel F-gWern^ 
ment was further extended with a provision 
for the union of British Indi a and the Native 
States into a federal form , of government 
This act had not been implemented when 
World War 11 intervened, and in 1942 Parlia- 
ment offered complete self-govemm'ehT"^ 
India under certain specified conditions. 
This offer, however, was rejected by the two 
leading political parties — ^the Indian Na- 
tional Congress and the Moslem League. 
The conditions were not satisfactory to the 
Hindus, and a unified state was opposed by 
the Moslems, who, being a minority in the 
total population, could always be outvoted 
in a national parliament. The rift between 
the Congress, headed by Gandhi and Nehru, 
and the League, led by Jmnah, became so 
wide and irreconcilable that Gandhi, who 
had always stood for the unity of India, saw 
that unity was impossible and finally agreed 
to partition. In an une^ectedly improvised 
and hurried fashion, on Aug ust 15. 1^7^ tw o 
independent Dominions were created on the 
basis of the religious populations: the Do- 
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million of Pakistan, where the Moslems are 
in the majority, and the Union of India, 
where Hindus predominate. The delicate 
task of drawmg the hne of demarcation be- 
tween the two states was the work of two 
Partition Commissions, which operated in 
Bengal and the Punjab, respectively. The 
division by religions groups worked out most 
unfortunately for Pakistan, for part of its 
territory is in the west and northwest of the 
subcontinent and part is in the east, with 
the Indian Union lymg between. 

POLITICAL UNITS OF INDIA AND PAKISTAN 

Pre-partition India, as already indicated, 
consisted of two geographic divisions: Brit- 
ish India and the Native States. The British 
Crown inherited the domain of the East 
India Company and added to it territories on 
the northwestern and northeastern frontiers. 
Prior to 1947 British India constituted fifty- 
five per cent of the land area of the sub- 
continent and seventy-five per cent of its 
population. A major part of British India 
comprised the eleven governor s provinces 
and six chief commissioners provinces, the 
latter of less significance. The Viceroy, 
representing the English Crown, ruled over 
Madras, Bengal, Assam, Bihar, United Prov- 
inces (Uttar Pradesh), Central Provinces, 
(Madhya Pradesh), Punjab, North-West 
Frontier, Sind, Bombay, and Orissa. The 
Native States, forming an odd geographical 
puzzle on the map,^ existed largely as ac- 
ddents history. 

It was British policy to maintain the status 
quo in India ra&er than to change the po- 
sition of the Indian princes. Thus the as- 
tounding number of 562 states, covering an 


4 The Native Indian States are difScult to map be- 
cause of the ^neat irregolanty of their boundaries 
and the small size of naosl of tihem. For detail, the 
student is r^erred to the excelfeat map of hidia 
of the National Geographic Society {published in 
1946), showing Britfifa Iridm muOmsted with the 
Native States 


area of 715,964 square miles and having a 
population of about 95,000,000, existed at 
the time of the partition of the country into 
the Indian Umon and Pakistan. In size 
some of the states scarcely deserve the 
name, whereas Kashmir, Rajputana, Baroda, 
Hyderabad, Mysore, and Travancore com- 
pared favorably with the governor s prov- 
inces in size and importance. As a rule 
autocracies prevailed in the Native States, 
and economic conditions were medieval. 
Only Baroda, Travancore, and Mysore showed 
any marked progress in social welfare. The 
Independence Act gave the Native States the 
option of joining one or the other of the 
two Dominions. The new emphasis on state- 
hood eventually led to the accession of most 
Native States toward either the Indian Union 
or Pakistan, as geographic position (and 
religion) seemed to indicate. 

States of the Indian Union — ^Present-day 
India is a consolidation of former British 
India and Native States. The architects of 
integration were Lord Mountbatten and 
Sardar Patel, whose slaUful negotiations 
brought the Native States within the consti- 
tutional framework of India. In fact, by 
January 26, 1950, when India became a re- 
public, all the Native States, except Hydera- 
bad, Junagadh, and Kashmir, elected to join 
India. The process of integration — ^pateli- 
zation of India — ^was not uniform in all 
cases. Some states merged with provinces 
contiguous to them, others merged them- 
selves into larger, viable units; still others 
became administered areas of the central 
government. The consolidation process in- 
volved several changes in nomenclature, as 
is evident in the table on page 52S. For 
example, the former area of United Prov- 
inces became Uttar Pradesh; the Central 
Provinces and Berar became Madhya Pra- 
desh; Gooch Behar joined West Bengal; 
and Rajputana States merged to form Rajas- 
than. The net result is that the constitution 
recognizes four categories of states: Part A 
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states are the old governor s provinces plus 
Andhra, the tenth unit. Part B states include 
275 states known formerly as the Native 
States; and Part C and D states are small 
enclaves, or islands, like Nicobar and Anda- 
man, that require administration by the cen- 


tral government. These categories also de- 
note degrees of executive authority exercised 
from Delhi, less control in Part A and Part 
B states, and direct admimstrative control 
in the case of the other two (see map on 
page 521). 


Union of India: Area and Population of Constituent States » 


Name of State 

Capital 

Area 

(insq, m% ) 

Population 
(in millions^ 1931 ) 

Density of 
Population 

Part A states 

Assam 

Shillong 

85,012 

9.0 

106 4 

Bihar 

Patna 

70,330 

70.0 

572 0 

Bombay 

Bombay 

111,434 

36.0 

822 7 

Madhya Pradesh 

Nagpur 

130,272 

212 

163 1 

Madras (mcludmg 

Madras 

127,790 

57 0 

446 2 

Andhra) 

Onssa 

Bhubaneshwar 

60,135 

14.6 

243 5 

Punjab E. 

Chundigarh 

37,378 

12.6 

338.2 

Uttar Pradesh 

Lucknow 

113,409 

63 2 

557 4 

W Bengal 

Calcutta 

30,775 

24.8 

806 2 

Part B states 

Hyderabad 

Hyderabad 

82,168 

18 7 

227 0 

Madhya Bharat 

Gwalior/Indore 

46,478 

80 

1711 

Mysore 

Bangalore 

29,789 

9.0 

307 7 

Patiala and East Punjab 

Patiala 

10,078 

3.5 

346 7 

States Union 

Rajasthan 

Jaipur 

130,207 

15.3 

117 4 

Saurashtra 

Rajkot 

21,451 

4.1 

192 9 

Travancore-Cochin 

Tnvandrmn 

9,144 

9.3 

1,014.9 

Part C states 

Ajmer 

Ajmer 

2,417 

0.7 

286 9 

Bhopal 

Bhopal 

6,878 

0.8 

1216 

Bilaspur 

Bilaspur 

453 

0.1 

278 4 

Coorg 

Mercara 

1,686 

0.2 

144.6 

DelH 

Delhi 

578 

1.7 

3,017.4 

Himachal Pradesh 

Simla 

10,452 

1.0 

941 

Kutch 

Bhuj 

16,724 

06 

33 9 

Manipur 

Mampur 

8,628 

0.6 

66.9 

Tripura 

Agartala 

4,032 

0.6 

158.5 

Vindhya Pradesh 

Rewa 

23,608 

3.6 

1514 

Part D states 

Andaman and . Nicobar 

Port Blair 

0,215 

003 

9.6 

Total India 

Delhi 

1,269,640 

056.8 

2810 

Kashmir 

Srinagar 

82,358 

7.7 

(47.5) » 


»iOn Novemtor I* 1956, the 27 states were reduced to 14, the major dhange being the 
redivisimi and disappearance of Hyderabad. Him consdidation emphasized linguistic factors. 
i^EstimatedL 
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Pakistan — The Partition Commission created 
two units that form the Pakistan state. The 
northwestern unit was carved out of North- 
West Frontier Province, Baluchistan, Smd, 
and the western parts of the Pimjab, with a 
total area of 307,000 square miles. The 
other unit, in the northeast, includes East 
Bengal and the Sylhet district of Assam, 
with an area of 54,000 square miles. Several 
Native States acceded to Pakistan, as is shown 
in the table below, but they increased 
the population of Pakistan by only five per 


outside both Dominions. Junagadh, how- 
ever, was merged with India on November 
9, 1947, to become part of Saurashtra. Kash- 
mir offered to enter into standstill agree- 
ments with both India and Pakistan and ac- 
tually entered into an agreement with Pak- 
istan on August 15, 1947, as far as railway, 
postal, telegraphic, and commercial com- 
munications were concerned. Later Kash- 
mir acceded to India, an accession which 
has caused interminable conflict between 
the two states. 


Divisions of Pakistan: Area and Population ^ 


Name of State 

Capital 

Area 

{tn sq mi ) 

Fopulatton 
(in mtllwns, 1951 ) 

Density of 
Fopulatton 

West Pakistan, composed 
of former units 
Baluchistan ( mcl. Amb, 

Quetta 

134,002 

117 

88 

Chitrai, Dir, Swat) 
North-West Frontier 

Peshawar 

39,259 

590 

150.0 

Province 

Punjab and Bahawalpur 

Lahore 

79,716 

20 65 

259.0 

Sind and Ehairpur 

Hyderabad 

56,447 

4.93 

87.0 

East Pakistan 

East Bengal 

Dacca 

54,501 

42.06 

777.0 

Total Pakistan 

Karachi 

364,737 

75 84 

208 0 


* October 14, 1955, marked the creation of the province of West Pakistan, a merger of 
former provinces, and the province of East Pabstan, one already m existence. 


cent West Pakistan stretches northward 
from the coastal plains on the Indian Ocean 
to tibe slopes of tihe Himalayas in nortib In- 
dia. In the latter regions the tribal ter- 
ritori^ are largely autonomous. The states 
erf Swat, Chitral, and Dir have acceded 
(8,800 square miles in area), but they have 
retamed hereditary rights. Pakistan has ex- 
tended de facto authority to Gilgit and a 
large part erf Balfistan, formerly feudatories 
of Kashmir. The most important rulers in 
these states are the mirs of Hunza and 
Nagar, who control m important route into 
Genlral Asia. ' 

(a j|i ^fetHawar), 

^[ydterabad, ^hd Kashniiir^)^ remainad 


Hyderabad, the second largest of the Na- 
tive States, entered into a standstill agree- 
ment with India for one year and asked for 
an extension of time in 1948. The Moslem 
ruler of this state faced a violent conflict 
between the local Razakars, a group of Mos- 
lems pledged to uphold Moslem power to the 
last, and die Hindu majority, who instigated 
the so-called Maratha uprising. To restore 
peace, India intervened, and after a lOO-hour 
war, tibe ruler capitulate. Now Hyderabad 
is part of India, with the former ruler, the 
Nizam, being appointed the Rapramukh 
(governor). Mysore, another large Native 
State, had practically the same experience as 
Hyderabad. 
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UNION OF INDIA 


PHYSICAL FACTORS 

Structube AND TOPOGRAPHY — ^Physiographi- 
cally India can be divided into iliree units: 
( 1 ) the peninsular regions of the Deccan in 
the south, an ancient tableland, (2) the 
extra-peninsular mountains of the Himalayas 
and allied ranges in the north, and (3) the 
Gangetic lowland between them, a Pleisto- 
cene formation resulting from the sedimen- 
tary deposition of the Ganges and the Brah- 
maputra rivers. 

1. The Deccan plateau is triangular in 
shape, with its apex m the south in the 
Nilgiris (Blue Mountains) and its base lying 
in an east-west direction along the Satpura- 
Vindhya ranges. The Vmdhyas and the 
Satpuras slope steeply to the south but much 
more gently to the north. Taken as a whole, 
these two systems have no crests more than 
500 feet higher than the level of the sur- 
rounding tracts, but until recently they have 
been a significant barrier separating the 
Aryans of the north from the Dravidians of 
the south. The Western Ghats, nmning near 
to, and parallel with, the coast, form a con- 
tinuous and imposing scarp that permits ac- 
cess to the interior only through a few passes, 
or ghats,® 

Between the Western Ghats and the Ara- 
bian Sea is the Malabar coast, studded with 
lagoons and backwaters and abounding with 
the rich coconut palm. The Eastern Ghats, 
unlike the Western Ghats, are far from being 
continuous, the main riveirs (Godavaii, 
Kistna, and Cauvery) cut across them and 
reach the Bay of Bengal in deltas, all of 
which are connected by a coastal lowland. 
This lowland presents an imposing vista of 


® The three important passes are the Thal^at, the 
Bhorghat, and the Palghat; aB of them are being 
used by railways at tiie present time for access to 
ihe interior from the coast. 


green rice lands and palm groves, it is, more- 
over, par excellence, the land of magnificent 
temples and decorative monuments of Hin- 
duism. 

2. The Himalayas are not a single con- 
tinuous chain or range of mountains, but 
are, rather, a series of parallel ranges inter- 
sected by enormous valleys and extensive 
plateaus. Their width varies from 100 to 
250 miles; the length of the central axial 
range of the Great Himalayas is 1,500 miles. 
The individual ranges present a steep slope 
toward India and a much gentler one to- 
ward Tibet. 

3. The alluvial lowland of the Ganges and 
Brahmaputra rivers stretches nght across 
India, with a width rangmg from 90 to 300 
miles. It comprises the richest and most 
populous regions of India, but topographi- 
cally it presents a monotonous aspect of 
flatness. 

Coastline. Ibe coastline is uniform and 
smooth with few indentations, consequently 
there are few sites for good ports. Among 
the ports of the west coast, Bombay® and 
Cochin alone have good natural facilities 
for harbor development At Bombay the 
island of Sakette, which forms a bay com- 
parable to New York harbor, and at Co- 
chin the backwater (Vembanad Lake) pro- 
vide safe anchorage throughout the year. 
On the east coast there are even fewer sites 
for seaports. In the selection and growth 
of Calcutta as a port political factors were 
important considerations, coupled with the 
fact that the Europeans preferred the drier 
climate of the east coast to that of the west 
coast Madras, in the southeast, owes its 
growth principally to the fact that it com- 


is said to be derived from two Portu- 
guese words — Bom meaning good and Bakta mean- 
ing bay; it is stjlll known as Bombahia. 
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mands a long stretch of coast and has easy 
access to the interior. 

Climate— The great size of India and its 
diversities of relief coupled with its remark- 
able range in latitude result in striking con- 
trasts in climate. Extreme variations are 
to be found in temperature and rainfall. 
Sweeping generalizations are likely to be 
misleading unless variations are notei Nev- 
ertheless, there is an all-pervading regularity 
of climate dictated by the dominance of the 
tropical monsoon — ^the seasonal wind that 
changes its direction from northeast to south- 
west in summer. More than eighty per cent 
of the rainfall of India, both regionally and 
seasonally, comes during this time of year. 

In the winter months of December and 
January, the northwestern parts receive some 
cyclonic precipitation of a drizzling type, 
and in the months of September, October, 
and November, the east coast gets its rain 
from the retreating monsoon. Because the 
monsoon rain comes in torrents, it is less 
penetrating than precipitation in the tem- 
perate regions, with the result that heavy 
soil erosion takes place. Furthermore, there 
is a remarkable variability in time and space 
of monsoon rains in any one year and in the 
amount of rainfall received from year to 
year, a factor that often produces conditions 
of drought or of flood. The tracts most sus- 
ceptible to famine as a result of drought are 
fee Carnatic, the Punjab, and western Uttar 
Pradesh ( United Provinces ) . Freedom from 
drought is most marked in Assam, Bengal, 
and fee Malabar Coast 

Kommc ASPEas 

New India fa^ economic problems of the 
first magnitude. To show process, indeed to 
survive as a modem state, India must solve 
its agricultural ditemma; feat Is, it must 
meet fee fereat of famine and overpopula- 
ibm while f oi:ging ahead wife its industriali- 


zation program. To mcrease the produc- 
tivity of the nation merely to the point of 
subsistence of its milhons of people, India 
must give attention to improved techniques 
in cultivation, to seed selection, and to animal 
husbandry. Efforts to achieve increased 
productivity are, however, comphcated both 
by customs affecting land tenure and family 
unity and by Hindu rit^ and taboos that 
change only very slowly. 

India also must industrialize if it is to 
raise the national standard of living and must 
develop a degree of self-sufficiency to be- 
come a viable state. To achieve this, the 
government, through central planning, must 
earmark frinds for capital development and 
still satisfy the demand for consumers' goods. 
Obviously a balance in the allocation of 
natural resources must be struck if the new 
government is to continue the middle course 
in creatmg a free society. 

Agmculture — A major problem in India is 
the high percentage of agricultural popula- 
tion. In 1951, out of a total population of 
357,000,000, 249,000,000 were dependent on 
agriculture. The increasing pressure of pop- 
ulation on the soil involved many farmers in 
debt, resulting in the emergence of a class 
of landless laborers whose numbers jumped 
from 20,000,000 in 1901 to 45,000,000 in 
1951. This group has become a pawn of 
political propagandists A real solution is 
to find alternative employment for them in 
industry and other vocations. 

Although more than seventy per cent of 
the population is dependent on agriculture, 
large numbers of people frequently have 
little to eat, and still larger numbers rarely 
enjoy a balanced diet During the past fifty 
years the tremendous mcrease in population ’ 
hBs outstripped avaflable food supply and 
resulted in permanent conditions of famine, 
India has about 270,000,000 acjres of culti- 
vated landj it is said feat double cropping 
can increase feis figure by 35,000,000 acres. 
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The per capita acreage is only 0 8, a poor 
figure by any standard* Of the cultivated 
area seventy per cent is devoted to food 
crops, principally rice and millet and some 
wheat. The lack of capital for extensive 
cash crop farming drives the peasant to grain 
production, the least lucrative of all the 
arable systems, and the poorer people com- 
monly exist solely on the cheaper millets. 

There are actually two types of agricul- 
tural zones in India, the wet and the dry, 
each with its specialized crops The wet 
zone is characterized by rice, sugar cane, 
jute, and tobacco, the dry zone, by wheat, 
millet, cotton, and barley. The forty-inch 
annual isohyet is usually considered the 
boundary between the two zones The 
mountain tracts, with heavier rainfall, are 
the regions of plantation crops, that is, tea 
in Assam and the Nilgiris and rubber in 
Travancore. The most important cash crops 
are cotton and jute, but both are of poor 
quality^ more than eighty per cent of the 
cotton is short staple, and the entire jute 
crop is of a low grade. The better quality 
cotton — ^the American upland variety of 
medium-staple length — is cultivated in the 
Punjab and Sind, but these provinces are 
now a part of Pakistan, and India is deprived 
of this valuable crop. Moreover, the Gan- 
ges-Brahmaputra delta has a practical monop- 
oly in the cultivation of jute, and the re- 
gions of good-quahty jute are restricted to 
the eastern portions of the delta — ^but this 
region also has been ceded to Pakistan. 

Since the manufacturing mdustries in both 
cotton and jute are located in India, the loss 
to Pakistan of the regions growing the raw 
materials has created an economic problem 
of first magnitude. The problem was ag- 


^In the Middle West of the United States, it is 
estimated that proper nourishment for a cow re- 
quires about four acres of land However crude it 
may appear to be, this comparison is to some eictent 
a measure of the difference m economic standards 
between India and the Umted States. 


gravated when, m September, 1949, Paki- 
stan refused to agree with India on the de- 
valuation of the Indian rupee Because of 
this refusal, the Indian manufacturers were 
obliged to pay higher prices for cotton and 
]ute imported from Pakistan. India, there- 
fore, is now concentrating on the production 
of high-quality cotton and jute at home. 
But this, m itself, though givmg stimulus to 
the cultivation of cash crops, has diminished 
the production of cereals and thereby made 
the food famine in the country still more 
acute. 

Methods of cultivation might appear to be 
primitive, but they are not so mefficient as 
they seem. Agriculture in India is incapable 
of mechanization because of the small size 
of individual holdings. The productivity of 
the soil caimot be mcreased without improv- 
ing the soil itself, hitherto, the Indian farmer 
has followed the way that requires the least 
amoimt of capital — ^letting the lands lie fal- 
low. Before conditions can be greatly im- 
proved in India, there must be a change-over 
from subsistence farming to effective eco- 
nomic farmmg, and this can be accomplished 
only if individual holdings are made much 
larger. Only through social reforms can this 
improvement be realized. 

Ibrigation — ^Irrigation is an important fac- 
tor in augmenting agricultural production in 
India. Although irrigation has been prac- 
ticed since ancient times, credit for the wide- 
spread expansion of canal irrigation must go 
to the British for their construction of such 
giant schemes as the Ganges, Jumna, and 
Sarda canals in the north and the delta canals 
in the south. Fortunately there is in India 
a huge source of irrigation water from in- 
digenous sources, such as wells and tanks. 
During the past two decades there has been 
a significant development of tube wells in 
Uttar Pradesh, where alone there are now 
2,500 such electric wells, each capable of 
irrigating 1,000 acres. 
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The Indian government is now heavily en- 
gaged in carrying out national development 
projects in the various states designed to 
promote irrigation agnculture. On this 
page are tabulated facts of four major proj- 
ects, illustrating the scope of this t)pe of 
work, WTien all projects now In progress 
have been completed, the country have 
an irrigated area of approximately 75,000,000 
acres — a surface about equal in size to ail of 
Italy. 


Power and Mineral Eesources — India is 
rich m many minerals, both metallic and 
nonmetallic. Promment among the first 
group is a large iron-ore reserve, for which 
estimates nm as high as 8,000,000,000 tons, 
largely found in the northeast in Bihar, 
Chotanagpur, and Madhya Pradesh. India 
is equally well endowed with manganese, 
estimated at about 60,000,000 tons, found 
mamly in Madhya Pradesh and Orissa One 
of the richest sources in the world for tho- 


Irrigation and Power Projects in India and Pakistan 


Name of Proiect 

Riter 

Total Area 
State Where Irrigated 

Located ( m million acres ) 

Total Power 
Geneiated 
( tn million kwh ) 

Cost 

India 

Bhakra-Nangai 

Sutlej 

N E Punjab 

(36)a 

(120) a 

$350,000,000 

Damodar Valley 

Damodar 

Bihar and W Bengal 

1026 

0 30 

$250,000,000 

scheme 

Hiraknd Dam 

Mahanadi 

Onssa 

19 

030 

$210,000,000 

Tungabhadra 

Tungabhadra 

Andhra 

07 

017 

$110,000,000 

project 

Pakistan 

Lower Smd barrage 

Indus 

Smd 

25 

0.010 


Thai development 

Indus 

Punjab 

15 

0300 


Taunsa barrage 

Indus 

Punjab 

14 

— 


Ganges-Kobadak 

Ganges 

Bengal 

27 

— 


Warsak 

Kabul 

North-West Fron- 
tier Province 

0.065 

0150 



* Figures in parentheses are estimated. 


Animal Husbandry— India has enormous 
numbers of livestock; 150,000,000 cattle, 
4^000,000 buffaloes, 40,000,000 sheep, and 
47,0CK),000 goats. Total milk production, 
howevar, is disproportionately small; the 
avarage yield of the Indian cow is as low as 
500 pounds a y w, as contrasted with 7,000 
for Denmark stoA 5,930 for Australia. This 
meager produeltol In India is the result of 
animal starvaticm, for most of the cattle de- 
pend for food on rice straw, which is far 
from nutritious. The great number of cattle 
in a country that is incapable of feeding 
them properly is due to the teadiing of the 
Hindu religion that animals should not be 
steughtered for any pmpose whatever. 


rium, important in atomic projects, is on the 
sandy beaches of Travancore. In nonmetal- 
lic mmerals, nearly three quarters of the 
world s mica is produced in the Hazaribagh 
and Gaya districts of Bihar and the Nellore 
district of Madras. 

Of coal India has total reserves of about 
40,(XX),000,000 tons, but coal of coking qual- 
ity Is limited — only 2,500,000,(X)0 tons. The 
bulk of these coal resources are the Gond- 
wana (Jurassic) coals of the Chotanagpur 
plateau, mainly in the valley of the river 
Damodar, within 150 miles of Calcutta. 
Smaller fields are found in the valleys of the 
Godavari, Wardha, and Wainganga rivers. 
Armual coal production has been increasing 
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and is now about 35,000,000 tons, of which 
ten per cent is exported, mainly to Pakistan, 
Burma, Malaya, Ceylon, and Hong Kong. 

With respect to oil resources the position 
of India is not good. The only areas that 
have yielded oil are the fields of Assam, 
probably an extension of the Burmese oil 
fields. Refining capacity is being increased, 
and three new refineries, with a total capac- 
ity of about 4,000,000 tons, are under con- 
struction, two at Trombay (near Bombay) 
and one on the east coast. 

To offset this deficiency in oil, good prog- 
ress is bemg made in the development of 
hydroelectric power. Since rainfall in India 
is seasonal and subject to wide variations 
from year to year, this development neces- 
sitates the construction of large storage res- 
ervoirs. The cost of such construction might 
prove prohibitive were it not for the fact 
that the reservoirs can also be used for ir- 
rigation purposes. Most of the electric 
power projects in India serve the urban 
areas, only a few extend into the rural re- 
gions. It is estimated that new power proj- 
ects will double the present 600,000 kilowatts 
of energy. The advantages of a mobile form 
of energy m a land of villages, where more 
than eighty per cent of the population is 
rural, are immense. The development of 
rural communities not only would relieve 
local unemployment but would check the 
exodus to congested cities and thus mitigate 
the overcrowded condition of the urban 
centers. 

Industries — ^India is still in the agricultural 
stage, with less than fifteai per cent of the 
working population engaged in organized 
industries, trade, and transportation. In 
fact, there are approximately only 3,000,000 
laborers employed in organdbz^ industries.® 


distinction is made W® between organized 
industries and cottage industries. The tom num- 
ber of workers in the rural cottage industries 
been estimated to be about 20,000,000, about six to 
seven times as many as in the organized industries. 


Several cottage industries engaged in the 
manufacture of metals, cotton cloth, jute, 
and sugar functioned widely in the old days, 
but in the late nineteenth century, partly be- 
cause of foreign control and partly because 
of stiff competition from more industrialized 
parts of the world, these industries were 
completely crippled Since the beginning of 
the twentieth centurv, there has been some 
development along modem lines Iron and 
steel industries have sprung up in four cen- 
ters, by far the largest at Jamshedpur about 
150 miles west of Calcutta and in close 
proximity to the Chotanagpur coal fields. 
Two centers, at Kulti and Bumpur, are near 
the coal fields, and the fourth is at Bhad- 
ravathi in Mysore, very far from any coal 
field but near iron ore and dependent on a 
local supply of charcoal StJl, in recent 
years India has also begim to produce ma- 
chinery, tools, and Diesel engines and gives 
promise of further industrial expansion. 

It is likely that ancient India was the coun- 
try where cotton was first manufactured. 
Even today, there is a large handloom in- 
dustry, which produces more than 1,000,000,- 
000 yards of cloth and employs as many as 
2,000,000 workers, by far the largest of the 
cottage industries. The textile industry is 
more than a century old and is the largest 
single industry in the country. With more 
than 11,000,000 spindles and 200,000 looms, 
it has an annual production of about 4,500,- 
000,000 yards of cloth. In recent years, 
India has again become an exporter of cloth, 
the total quantity varying between 500,000,- 
000 and 1,000,000,000 yards annually. Ex- 
ports go mostly to Pakistan, Malaya, Ceylon, 
and East Africa. The need for better varie- 
ties of raw cotton is one of the main prob- 
lems of the industry. 

Another fiber-manufacturing industry is 
found in the jute mills of the Calcutta area, 
which produce about sixty per cent of the 
world total. Most other manufacturing in- 
dustries of consequence involve the process- 
ing of agricultural products, as, for example. 
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sugar refining, whicli amounts to 1,400,000 
tons annually, 

Tbanspobtation — Over India is superim- 
posed a transportation network that ties the 
■various regions of the country together In 
a comparison with other countries frmging 
the southern margm of Asia, the rail, high- 
way, and air nets of India show up well (see 
map on page 531), Although the 34,000 
miles of railways reach most parts of the 
country, the statistics, when broken down to 
mileage per 1,000 persons or per 100 square 
miles of territory, do not compare favorably 
with those in Western Europe or the United 
States. Since independence India has con- 
structed 1,000 miles of new lines, and work 
is now in progress for several himdred addi- 
tional miles. The areas of greatest railroad 
mileage are, naturally, those of dense popu- 
lation, such as the Gangetic lowland and the 
east coast from Calcutta to TinneveUy in the 
south. The absence of a west coastal line 
between Bombay and Cape Comorin at the 
southernmost point of India seriously handi- 
caps transportation in that area. Recently 
railways were nationalized to form one sys- 
tem. 

India has lagged in the development of 
highways, although it is usually possible to 
drive from one important center to another 
throughout the country. Out of a total road 
mileage of about 260,000, which amounts to 
only 0.22 mile per square mile of area, or 
less than 0.75 mile per 1,000 people, only 
one third are properly surfaced. Further- 
more, since the main roads run parallel to 
railways, they are not effective feeders. 

The five major ports of India are Calcutta, 
Bombay, Madras, Cochm* and Vizagapatam, 
of which the Is^st two are naval centers, A 
new port at Khaii^la is in process of being 
developed to handle trade that formerly 
wmt to Karachi in PaMftnn. These major 
|Knts serve foreign trade., addition, abwt 
aro minor ports suppl^rient ImRaTs inland 
tr^i]^portation facilities by carrying on coast- 


wise traflSic, In earlier times the inland 
waterways also served for trade, but their 
use has not been great since the advent of the 
railway. All together the ports of India 
handle about 20,000,000 tons of cargo; plans 
under way should increase this figure by a 
third. 

A nationalized airline, formerly made up 
of six companies, connects most of the lead- 
ing cities and regional centers of India. 
However, planes are small and schedules not 
sufficiently frequent to indicate heavy air 
traffic. India also has its own international 
airline, extending eastw^ard to Tokyo and 
westward to London. In addition, about 
ten other international airlines call at Cal- 
cutta or other Indian cities en route from the 
Western World to the Far East or Austraha. 


POPUUTION AND ETHNIC FACTORS 

Population — ^India has about two per cent 
of the land surface of the globe, but it has 
nearly one sixth of the population of the 
world, which is in excess of the combined 
population of the United States and Russia. 
In 1901, the population of the area which 
corresponds to what is now the Union of 
India was only 235,000,000, but by 1951 it 
had increased to 357,000,000. In recent 
years the annual rate of growth has been 
about 1.5 per cent, which has meant an in- 
crease of about 50,000,000 every decade — 
slightly less than the entire population of 
the United Kingdom and equal to nearly a 
third of the population of the United States. 
Various factors have contributed to this pop- 
ulation growth. Hinduism sanctions large 
families, and the Hindus accept this religious 
dictate in a literal sense as a binding com- 
mandment.^ Hinduism, moreover, favors 


^JPuka in Sanskrit means son and is traditionally 
$a|)|msed to be derived from the hell to which 
smdess are banished, and tta^ meaning to save; 
thns, or son, assures a man of freedom tom 
heS. 
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the male offspring as a means of perpetuating 
family heritage and of assuring support for 
the parents in old age. The birth and 
death rates have both been extremely high 
Owing to improvements in medical facilities, 
however, better public health measures, 
prevalence of peaceful conditions, and ef- 
fective famine relief measures, the death rate 
during the past thirty years has fallen sub- 
stantially, and there has been a sharp in- 
crease of births over deaths. 

No less significant than the increase of 
population is its highly uneven distnbution. 
Although the average density is 281 per 
square mile, actually sixty per cent of the 
area has a density of only 160 and supports 
less than twenty per cent of the total popu- 
lation. One third of the population, how- 
ever, IS concentrated in less than six per cent 
of the land area, with average densities m 
excess of 640 per square mile. In an agri- 
cultural country such as India, the density 
of population should really be calculated not 
in terms of the gross area but in terms of 
the cultivated area. On this basis it is 
found that the entire coastland and the 
Gangetic lowland — ^the more intensively cul- 
tivated tracts — ^have densities of between 
2,000 and 3,000 people per square mile of 
cultivated land. 

Upsurge in population has created an in- 
creasing shortage of food per capita. K 
population growth is allowed to continue 
without planned controls, such a heavy pop- 
ulation is bound to be checked in time by 
natural catastrophe, such as starvation, dis- 
ease, and violence. Evidence in demo- 
graphic studies suggests that overpopulation 
can be avoided or tergely mitigated through 
birth control m by tte creation of a desire 
for better standards of life — ^the latter of 
which would itsdif cut down the birth rate. 
Both are taking root m India. 

jRsuGiON — ^By far the most important re- 
ligions in India are HIndufmi and Islam, 
the forma: accounting fe as many as 3(®,- 


000,000 and the latter for 35,000,000, as of 
1951. In prepartitioned India, Moslems 
formed 24.3 per cent of the total population, 
but now they constitute only ten per cent, 
nevertheless, it must be remembered that in 
India there are still 35,000,000 Moslems, con- 
stituting the largest communal group. Next 
in India come the Christians, about 8,000,- 
000, the bulk of whom are found in the south. 
Other communal groups are: Sikhs, about 
6,000,000, tribal peoples, about 2,000,000, 
Jains, about 1,600,000, and several smaller 
groups, such as the Parsees, Jews, and 
Buddhists, It should be noted that in India 
politics and religion were so closely wedded 
that religious differences affected the entire 
structure of the state, and finally led to par- 
tition. 

Languages — ^According to a linguistic survey 
of India there are 179 languages prevalent 
in the country, but of these only fourteen 
are significant. Hindi, Urdu, Bengali, Oriya, 
Marathi, Gujarati, Kashmiri, Punjabi, Nepali, 
Assamese, Telugu, Tamil, Kannada, and 
Malayalam. Legislation has made Hindi 
the official language, with permissive pro- 
vision for contmuing English until 1966. Of 
late, there has been a persistent demand for 
reallocation of the states on a hnguistic basis, 
and to this end the state of Andhra was 
carved out of the former state of Madras, in 
October, 1953, uniting all those parts in 
which Telugu is predominantly the spoken 
language. There is still a popular cry for 
the creation of linguistic states like Maha- 
rashtra and Kannada, and a government 
commission has been studying this possi- 
bOity. 

OTHER TERRITORIES 

Vestiges of French and Portuguese empires 
in India survived beyond independence and 
partition. Of the five Frendi enclaves 
Chandemagor joined India in 1949, but 
Pondidi^iy and other areas were not trans> 
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ferred to Indian sovereignty until November 
1, 1954. Portugal has stoutly refused to 
surrender its “State of India,” as Goa and the 
enclaves are called. These territories are 
considered as integral parts of Portugal and 
down to 1956 their inhabitants had not re- 
sponded to an Indian-inspired “Liberation” 
movement 

To the north of India are the three quasi- 
independent, landlocked states of Nepal, 
Bhutan, and Sikkim, situated along the lower 
reaches of the Himalayas. Of the three 
Nepal, with an area of 54,000 square miles 
and a population of about 6,500,000, over- 
shadows the other two in importance, it has 
had a turbulent but independent history. 
Bhutan, 18,000 square miles in area and with 
a population of 300,000, is seven times the 
size of Sikkim and twice as populous. 

All three have entered mto treaty rela- 
tions with India, and their political existence 
is closely associated with their large neigh- 
bor. Nepal has accepted an offer of Indian 


assistance in the event of aggression. India, 
moreover, has granted loans to Nepal for 
exploitation of its natural resources, for 
hydroelectric-power development, and for 
construction of roads, buildings, and air- 
ports. 

Bhutan, under the Treaty of 1949, is 
obliged to be guided by India in its external 
relations, including defense, but its internal 
autonomy is guaranteed and the Maharajah 
wields power through tribal chiefs. India 
pays a sizable subsidy to Bhutan to finance 
new roads that will link the state with India. 

Sikkim, likewise, according to the Gangtok 
Treaty of 1950, is an Indian protectorate and 
India is in charge of its external affairs, com- 
munications, and defense, internally Sikkim 
is completely autonomous. With the oc- 
cupation of Tibet by China, both Bhutan and 
Sikkim became especially important to India, 
for the people of Bhutan are related to the 
Tibetans and the principal routes from India 
to Tibet are through Sikkim. 


PAKISTAN 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 

The physical features of West Pakistan and 
East Pakistan, separated from each other by 
more than 1,000 mUes of Indian territory, are 
in marked contrast. West Pakistan, partly 
mountainous and partly riverine, bounded 
on the west by the Hindu Kush and Sulanaan 
mountains, is a continuation of the arid 
and the semiarid regions of Persia and Af- 
ghanistan. The rainfall is not only scanty 
but variable, the annual average being 
twenty-one inches at Lahore, nine inches at 
Karachi, and less than five inches at Ja- 
cobabad. In summer temperatures are very 
high, recordings of 120® F. being quite fre- 
queriiL while the winters are cold with frosty 
ni^ts. 

East Pakistan, m the o^er hand, is largely 


a delta plain through which the lower Gan- 
ges and Brahmaputra nvers meander. It is 
a fertile plain, annually mundated with rich 
silt, where agriculture suffers not from a 
lack of water but from periodic floods. 
Dacca has a rainfall of seventy-five inches, 
and Sylhet, 160 mches. The annual range 
of temperature is not nearly so great as in 
the west 

ECONOMIC ASPECTS 

Ibkicjation and AomcuTTUBE — ^The rich agri- 
cultural lands of West Pakistan are almost 
entirely dependent on irrigation, the Indus 
with its five tributaries serving as the prime 
source of water. The canal systems irrigate 
as much as seventy per cent of the crop area 
in l^e Punjab and about eighty per cent in 
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Sind.^® The Lower Sind (Sukkur) barrage 
— ^the great dam across the Indus in Sind — 
irrigates 6,(K)0,(X)0 acres, the lower Chenab 
canal accoimts for half as much. In view 
of the new irrigation schemes in progress 
(see the table on page 528) and the large 
areas of land still to be developed, West 
Pakistan apparently has an assured agri- 
cultural prosperity. In East Pakistan con- 
ditions in these respects are just the reverse, 
for there no more land is available, and 
prospects of potential development are dis- 
couraging. 

West Pakistan produces dry crops, such as 
wheat, rice, and cotton, the East concen- 
trates on rice and jute. As m India, food 
crops dominate, and agriculture is typically 
subsistence fanning. The West is normally 
seIf-suj0Scient m wheat and has a shght sur- 
plus of rice for export from the imgated 
Sind Delta; the East is a food-deficit area, 
and as population increases, the situation is 
becoming more critical. 

Pakistan enjoys virtually a monopoly in 
jute production: 7,000,000 bales of jute, 
about seventy-five per cent of the world crop, 
comes from the Ganges-Brahmaputra Delta 
of East Pakistan; and 1,500,000 bales of cot- 
ton, nearly six per cent of the world produc- 
tion, from the Indus Basin of West Pakistan. 
Both are of excellent quality. The Indian 
jute mills, as noted before, are now depend- 
ent oh this source. Indian cotton mills, how- 
ev^, may find it profitable to seek raw ma- 
terials even as far away as Egypt and the 
United States rather ihm purchase from 
Pakistan at unfavorable prices, as they ac- 
tually did In 

Power and Mmerae REsooRGES—Pakistan 
has BO mineral resourcies of consequaace 
ofher than oil, salt, and chromite. Oil seep- 
age have hem f<mnd in the vicinity of 
Attock, Mianwali, Rawh^mdi, Kohat, and 


this with Ea^ wfere mly 

per cmt of the cpMva^ am k tegated. 


at various places in Baluchistan, probably 
mdicative of an extension of the oil fields of 
Iraq and Persia. A new natural-gas field has 
been discovered m Sui, and prospecting is in 
progress. The aimual production of oil is 
about 1,200,000 barrels, just enough to meet 
twenty per cent of the demand. 

Patoan lacks coal deposits, but some lig- 
mtes are known to exist in West Pakistan. 
The lack of power has been recognized as 
the principal factor retarding development 
of industries, and Pakistan is now endeavor- 
ing to develop hydroelectric projects and to 
industrialize itself rapidly. At the time of 
partition, the total power capacity was only 

76.000 kilowatt-hours. The water-power po- 
tential IS about 6,000,000 kilowatt-hours and 
the several projects when completed will in- 
crease the country s output by 600,000 (see 
table on page 528), an eightfold increase 
over the output in 1947. 

Industries — ^As we have seen, Pakistan grew 
cotton and jute, and India had the textile 
mills. Since partition, Pakistan has sought 
to become more industrial, and India has 
sought to become less dependent on Pakistan 
for raw materials for her mills. At the time 
of partition Pakistan had only sixteen cotton 
mills, with 167,000 spindles and 4,300 looms; 
now there are about 400,000 spmdles and 

9.000 looms, and still more mills are being 
built in both East and West Pakistan. By 
1957 Pakistan hopes to be self-sufficient in 
the manufacture of cotton textiles. In jnte 
manufacture, also, phenomenal industrial de- 
velopment IS taking place, new mills are 
bemg constructed at Narayanganj and 
Khubia. The baling capacity of the mills 
was 2,000,000 bales in 1947; it is now more 
than double that All the other industries, 
such as leather,* sugar, cement, fertilizers, 
chemicals, and electrical goods are receiving 
governmental aid. 

Transport — Partition gave seven out of the 
nine major railway systems to India; two 
others — the Northwestern and the Assam- 
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Bengal railways — were divided between the 
two nations. Rolling stock was allotted on a 
mileage-traflBc basis, but the workshops en- 
tirely on the basis of location, with the re- 
sult that the Mogulpura works in Lahore and 
the Saidpur works in East Bengal were as- 
signed to Pakistan. West Pakistan has 6,100 
miles of railroad, of which 5,360 is broad 
gauge, and East Pakistan has 1,700 miles, of 
which 1,200 is narrow (meter) gauge.^^ 
The lack of facilities in the Saidpur work- 
shops to repair the rolling stock of broad- 
gauge lines created much difficulty.^^ 

There are 58,000 miles of highways: 36,000 
m West Pakistan and 22,000 m East Pakistan, 
Of these totals only about ten per cent are 
adequately surfaced for all-season travel. 
In East Pakistan, m 1951, no two district 
capitals were connected by good roads. 
During the season of floods, roads through- 
out East Pakistan may be under water, neces- 
sitatmg reliance on waterways as a means of 
surface transport. In West Pakistan the 
drier climate permits long-distance travel, 
but over inferior roads. It is expected that 
in the next five years there wilt be a na- 
tionalized road system in West Pakistan. 

West Pakistan has a first-class port at 
Karachi, which has developed remarkably. 
In 1947 it had 1,250,000 tons of shipping; 
now it handles more than 4,000,000 tons. 
In the area which is now East Pakistan trade 
prior to partition was largely oriented to 
Calcutta, the only other port being Chit- 
tagong, which handled less than 500,000 tons. 
Upon partition the entire picture changed; 
Chittagong developed so rapidly that it now 
handles more than 2,000,000 tons, including 
a large part of the exports of jute and tea. 


The broad gauge is 5 feet 6 inches in width; 
the narrow gauge is only 1 meter, or 8 feet S% 
inches, wide. The narrow-gauge road connects with 
Indian railway lines in the northeast. 

12 Since December, 1953, railway services between 
India and West Pakistan, which were discontinued 
on partition, have been resumed— ^ h^PPX augpry 
for both countries 


In addition, a new river anchorage with an 
annual capacity of 500,000 tons is being de- 
veloped at Chalna on the Pussur River as 
part of the system of docks at the mouth of 
the Ganges. 

Pakistan has two domestic air services, one 
from Karachi and Lahore to Dacca and an- 
other interconnecting Karachi, Quetta, La- 
hore, Rawalpindi, and Peshawar. Many of 
the principal airlines of the world (Pan 
American, BOAC, KLM, and Air France) 
touch at Karachi, which has a first-class air- 
port. Dacca also is becommg an inter- 
national air stop on the way to the Far East 

HUMAN ELEMENT 

Population — ^Pakistan, with a population of 
76,000,000, is the largest Moslem state in the 
world. Although West Pakistan has an area 
six times as great as that of East Pakistan, 
it has a population of only 32,000,000 as com- 
pared with nearly 44,000,000 m East Paki- 
stan. Both West and East are predomi- 
nantly rural; the urban population m East 
Pakistan is as low as four per cent and in 
West Pakistan eighteen per cent. For the 
nation as a whole it is only ten per cent, ex- 
actly the same as in India. The trend in 
the growth of population is almost identical 
with that of India, but the distribution is 
very uneven, with density variations even 
greater than those in India. The average 
density for Pakistan is 208 per square mile, 
but between the West and the East a great 
disparity exists. Thus, for Baluchistan the 
figure is 8.8; for West Punjab, 300; Sind, 91, 
North-West Frontier Province, 150, West 
Pakistan, 110; and East Pakistan, 777. As 
in India, the density per square mile of cul- 
tivated land is in many parts well over 2,000. 
For all of Pakistan &e per capita acreage 
is 0.65, which breaks down as 0.74 in the 
West and 0.58 in the East 

As in India, an ethnic problem exists: 
West Pakistan is homogeneous, nmety-seven 
per cent of the population being almost en- 
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tirely Moslem; in East Pakistan there are 
9,000,000 Hindus, or more than twenty per 
cent of the total. At the time of partition 
the Hindus in the East numbered 12,000,000, 
but communal violence between Hmdus and 
Moslems, as well as economic pressures, 
forced many of the Hindus out of East Ben- 
gal into Calcutta. The Delhi Pact of 1950, 
guaranteeing minorit)^ rights in the new 
states, eased the tensions to some extent, but 
it did not resolve the basic animosities be- 
tween the conflicting groups. 

East \trsus West — From the basic data al- 
ready supplied, it is impossible to predict 
whether Pakistan as a nation can successfully 
overcome the diversity of its geographic and 
human elements. Geographically the two 
-(•marts are located latitudinally at the extreme 
jmds of the subcontinent. Climatically, agri- 
culturally, and economically they are dif- 
ferent, and even their peoples have little in 
common except that both groups are fol- 
lowers of the Prophet. West Pakistan is 
wheat-eating and Urdu-speaking; East Paid- 
Stan is rice-eating and BengaM-speaking 
West Pakistan looks westward to its an- 
cestral homeland and to Mecca and Medma, 
the holy cities of Islam, East Pakistan is 
largely inhabited by local converts from 
Hinduism who have no such genealogy or 
ties to link them with the Middle East. In 
ccmsequence, a spirit of regional separatism 
lad to the repudiation of the Moslem League 
Party in the 1954 elections as a protest 
against strong central government rule from 
Karachi. It xmmim to be seen whether the 


the begbffilag, Urdu was the only official 
language of Pakistan besides English, but there 
were such vehement protests from the East that Ben- 
gali was ai&o made an official language. 


natural influence of geography will not 
finally outweigh the rehgious affinity. 

The attempt of the central government to 
create a balance of political forces between 
the East and the West is obviously an in- 
tricate and difficult undertaking. Even the 
proclamation of an Islamic Republic and 
Constitution in January, 1956, failed to re- 
solve the inherent rivalry between the two 
regional sections. No doubt federalism rep- 
resents the best compromise between cen- 
tralization of power, on the one hand, and 
the prmciple of regional autonomy, on the 
other. An attempt to establish political 
equality between the two areas materialized 
in 1955 when the provmces of West Paki- 
stan were merged into a smgle unit to match 
the political unity of the East. 

North-West Frontier — Not only is there 
lack of real unity between West and East 
Pakistan; the former has a most perplexing 
problem on its northwest frontier. West 
Pakistan is made up of three groups: the 
people of Sind, the people of Punjab, and 
the Pathans. The Pathans, a Pushtu-speak- 
ing people, live along the northwestern fron- 
tier They number about 3,000,000 and 
evidence a fairly independent spirit. Across 
the border dwell about 5,000,000 other 
Pushtu-speaking people under Afghan rule. 
The boundary line itself between Pakistan 
and Afghanistan, as fixed in 1947, is more 
or less indefinite, and the fact that the 
Pathans are a nomadic people adds to the 
difficulties of maintaining a clear line of 
demarcation betweeu the two countries. A 
movement has been developing to unite the 
Pushtu-speaking people of both Pakistan and 
Afghanistan into an independent Pushtooni- 
stan. For Afghanistan s attitude on this vex- 
ing problem see the discussion on page 515. 
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INDO-PAKISTAN PROBLEMS 


In the wake of partition, there was tre- 
mendous bloodshed. The Hindus and the 
Sikhs, on the one hand, and the Moslems, 
on the other, engaged m armed conflicts that 
resulted in the loss of about 300,000 lives and 
led to one of the greatest migrations of man- 
kind in history. Nearly 8,000,000 people 
moved across the newly formed boundaries 
m each direction. Consequently, for the 
first few years there was a complete dislo- 
cation of agricultural, industrial, and com- 
mercial life m both countries. By now, how- 
ever, thanks to the unstmted labors of the 
governments, the displaced persons have, 
for the most part, been rehabilitated m their 
new environment. It is not to be expected 
that all the rents in the economic fabric have 
already been repaired, but considerable 
progress has been achieved, and a problem 
that appeared insoluble is on its way to 
solution. 

IRRIGATION ON THE SUBCONTINENT 

Before partition, the irrigated area in all 
India was 72,000,000 acres, of a total cul- 
tivated area of 298,000,000 acres, that is, 
twenty-four per cent of the cultivated area 
was irrigated. On partition, India pos- 
sessed 251,000,000 acres of cultivated land, 
of which 48,000,000 acres, or nineteen per 
cent, were irrigated. By the partition, both 
India and Pakistan gained some advantages 
from each other. For instance, Pakistan 
profited in that much of the land she gained 
was irrigated from canals that had been con- 
structed by the British, especially the canal 
tracts of the Punjab and the Smd, and thus 
India was deprived of some of the more 
valuable tracts of, irrigated lands. On the 
other hand, as a result of the partition, India 
received the lion s share of die mineral re- 
sources of the subcontinent; for example, the 


iron and coal deposits and the attendant steel 
industry of southern Biliar have no counter- 
part m Pakistan. 

By the boundary Ime fixed by the parti- 
tion between India and Pakistan the irriga- 
tion system was actually dismembered To 
illustrate- three tributaries of tlie Indus River 
— ^the Ravi, the Beas, and the Sutlej — ^have 
their lower reaches in West Pakistan, but 
the upper reaches are in the parts of Kash- 
mir which presently are under the control 
of India. Moreovei, the source of the Pun- 
jab canal system, which utilizes the waters 
of these rivers, is also in Indian territory. 
West Pakistan must depend, therefore, upon 
the good will of India for the maintenance 
of a uniform and regular supply of water. 

Pakistan has demanded a modification of 
the boundary line, one that would make her 
less dependent on India for sources of water. 
Pakistan has also expressed the fear that the 
construction of the Bhakra-Nangal Dam 
would deprive her of her legitimate quota 
of Sutlej waters. India in turn has replied 
that this project had been under considera- 
tion long before partition and was not an 
afterthought of partition. This impasse il- 
lustrates the great need for a more com- 
prehensive approach to the irrigation prob- 
lem. Any permanent solution will require 
mutual good will and a respect of each 
others rights. 

SUPPLIES AND COMMUNICATIONS 

As mentioned earher India depends on Paki- 
stan for cotton and jute; she is also depend- 
ent on Pakistan for raw materials for her 
leather industries. On the other hand Paki- 
stan in some instances depends on India for 
electrical energy feom the Mandi power- 
house and for coal, cotton goods, and sup- 
plies of mustard oil. In the field of com- 
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munications, partitioii cut across established 
networks. The East PaMstan frontier cuts 
across the railway system that was con- 
structed to link the outer parts of Bengal 
with Calcutta, thus leaving East Bengal with 
no outlet and West Bengal with no through 
and direct connection to Assam. Both of 
these disadvantages arising from severed 
communication systems have now been over- 
come, the former by the further develop- 
ment of Chittagong as a port, and the latter 
by the construction of new rail lines by- 
passing Pakistan territory. 

DEFENSE 

The problem of defense for India is perhaps 
the most mtricate, with Pakistan holdmg the 
keys to the gates of India both in the north- 
west and, to a limited extent, m the north- 
east The boundary between the two coun- 
tries, whether in the east or in the west, runs 
for the greater part of its course along a 
smooth agricultural plain, with no natural 
features of any strategic value that could be 
converted into a iErontier fortress. Further- 
more, New Delhi, the capital of India, and 
Calcutta, its largest city, are near the fron- 
tiers and hence are exceedingly vulnerable 
in the event of war between the two states. 
Because of its vulnerabihty India would not 
be averse to further boundary changes or to 
the strengthening of its ties with small king- 
doms to die north. 

KASHMIR 

A source of intense rivalry between India 
and Pakistan is the state of Kashmir, which 
occupies a comnanding strategic position in 
tibe northwestern part of the subcontinent 
(see map on this page). To Pakistan the 
need to control this state is self-evident on 
economic as well as sW^feegic grounds. To 
India, Kashmir is a question of prestige and 
the maintenance of esta^hed authority in- 
asmuch as the ruler is a Himu who, on Octo- 


ber 27, 1947, acceded to India. Following 
the partition of 1947, armed invasion of 
Kaslimir by Pakistani tribesmen was quickly 
countered by the dispatch of Indian troops 
to the scene. The ensuing conflict between 
the two nations ultimately resulted m a 
cease-fire agreement and, in 1948, interven- 
tion by the United Nations. Mediators have 
since failed to find a formula acceptable to 
both, especially on the issue of withdrawal 
of troops and the holding of a plebiscite, and 
the cease-fire line arranged in 1949 there- 
fore represents the division between the two 
antagonists. Pakistan forces hold the west- 
ern fringes up to Srinagar, the summer capi- 
tal, from which roads and communications 
lead into West Pakistan. India controls 
most of Jammu, mcludmg the winter capital, 
and eastern sectors of Kashmir 



Kashmir has an area of 82,258 square 
miles. It centains the administrative states 
of Jammu and Kashmir, which consist of 
Kashmir and Jammu provinces, the admin- 
istrative districts of Ladakh, Baltistan, and 
Gilgit, and Poonch Jagir, a dependency. On 
a cultural-religious basis partition of the ter- 
ritory would give Leh and the southern and 
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eastern portions of Jammu, with Hindu ma- 
jorities, to India, the northern and western 
areas, largely Moslem, would go to Pakistan. 
Meanwhile, despite its accession to India, 
Kashmir occupies an autonomous status and 
in November 17, 1952, chose to establish a 
republic. 

CEYLON 

Off the southern coast of India lies Ceylon, 
formerly a Crown Colony, which on Febru- 
ary 4, 1948, attamed independence and Do- 
minion status m the Commonwealth of Na- 
tions. Often called "the jewel of the Indian 
Ocean,"^ the island of Ceylon is separated 
from India by a narrow strait, barely twenty- 
five miles wide. Its central area is moun- 
tainous, rising above 8,000 feet in parts; 
encirclmg this area are low-lying coastlands. 

Physical Aspects — Ceylon is situated very 
close to the Equator, it therefore has high 
temperatures throughout the year, except in 
the mountains, and abundant precipitation. 
But the heavy rains brought by tihe monsoons 
fall principally on one third of the island in 
the southwest; the other two thirds are a 
dry zone. As a result, the southwestern cor- 
ner of the island is the heart of the economic 
life of Ceylon; here Hve seventy per cent of 
the population. 

Resoukces — ^Ceylon has a well-developed 
plantation industry in coconuts, tea, and rub- 
ber, although the island is, in net, an im- 
porter of foodstuffs, especially rice from the 
mainland. The mineral resources are poor, 
but they include some graphite, gem stones 
(such as rubies and sapphires), and iron ore. 
There is no coal. Colombo, with a popula- 
tion of 425,000, is the chief cify and capital 
and, lying directly on the Europe-Far East 
trade route, is the leading port of call in the 
Indian Ocean. 

PopuxATiON — Compared with India, Ceylon 
is underpopulated; the total population is 


8.100.000 in an area of 25,300 square miles. 
Nevertheless, it is startlmg to realize that the 
httle island has nearly as many people as 
Australia! The statement that Ceylon is 
underpopulated needs some modification, 
the cultivated areas are under severe pres- 
sm-e to support the bulk of the population, 
and in these areas the density is very high — 

7.000 people per square mile. Moreover, 
in these regions the population is growing 
at the rate of 2 8 per cent annually Racially 
and culturally there are two main groups of 
inhabitants: the Tamils, about 1,500,000 m 
number, who are descendants of the early 
immigrants from southern India; and the 
Buddhists, numbering 5,600,000, in the south, 
an indigenous people, speaking Singhalese 
To make racial matters even more compli- 
cated, there is a third element, a large con- 
tingent of Indian Tamils, about 1,000,000, 
who have been recruited for work on tea 
and rubber estates during the past fifty years 
and who now demand rights of citizenship 

International Position — ^The regional po- 
sition of Ceylon in Asia gives it international 
importance. Recently Ceylon was chosen as 
the site for a conference of representatives 
from India, Pakistan, Burma, Indonesia, and 
Ceylon, known as the Colombo Plan This 
conference focused world attention on these 
new Asian states and on Ceylon. 

In the summer of 1956 the government of 
Ceylon announced that the nation would 
follow the example of India and Pakistan 
and become a republic. An additional in- 
dication of the loosening of ties between 
Ceylon and Britain may be found in the 
Ceylon governments decision to terminate 
its agreement with London under which the 
British w6re permitted the right to maintain 
a naval base at Trincomalee in the north- 
eastern part of the island. As a result, Brit- 
ain is left with no major naval base between 
Singapore and Mombasa on the east coast 
of AdEric^ 
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MAIDIVE ISLANDS 

A group of tropical isles, the Maldives, lie 
400 miles southwest of Ceylon and support a 
population of only 93,000 (see map on page 
517). After centuries of existence as a 
sultanate, the local government was set up as 


a republic in 1953; but in the following year, 
owing to a shortage of food supphes, the 
sultanate regime was re-established. The 
islands continue to be united pohtically with 
Great Britam as a protectorate; economi- 
cally, however, they maintain close ties with 
the self-governing state of Ceylon* 


Study Questions 


1. Explain how the natural features of the 
border lands of India have affected her po- 
litical and economic development. 

2. Descnbe the coastline of India and explam 
why India has not become an important 
mantmie nation. 

3. Analyze the regional and seasonal mcidence 
of rainfall and show how this is related to 
the famine regions of the subcontinent. 

4. What are the different modes of irrigation 
practiced in India^ What geographical fac- 
tors control them? 

5. Analyze the role of irrigation m India and 
Pakistan 

6. What are the major multipurpose projects of 
India? How are they expected to improve 
the economic condition^ 

7. Discuss the economic and other problems 
consequent on the partition of India 

8. Describe the major crops of India and Pak- 
istan (rice, wheat, millet, cotton, jute, and 


sugar cane) and show how geographical fac- 
tors control agricultural activity 

9. Analyze the factors that mfluenced the loca- 
tion of, and account for the growth and de- 
velopment of, each of the following indus- 
tries coal, iron and steel, cotton, jute, sugar, 
fertihzers, cement 

10. Examme the power resources of India and 
Pakistan and assess the power problems with 
respect to mdustnal development. 

11. Descnbe the transportation systems in India 
(rail, road, canal, and air) and indicate the 
trend of future development 

12. Prepare a table showing the races of India 
and their distribution, 

13. What are the major problems confronting 
Pakistan as a result of its location^ 

14. Discuss the position of India as a buffer be- 
tween Communist Russia and Chma. 

15. Discuss the reorgamzation of the Native 
States on a hngmstic basis. 
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CHAPTER THIRTY-ONE 

China 


China is the heart of the Orient, and around 
it international politics of the Far East are 
shaped Russia, Japan, Korea, Vietnam, 
Burma, and India are on its immediate pe- 
riphery From farther afield British, Ameri- 
can, French, and other Western interests 
have circled soutli of the Asian continent or 
crossed the Pacific to reach China's coast 
and penetrate her commerce and politics. 
In recent decades the Far East has proved 
to be, after Europe, the area of the world s 
most turbulent politics. Recent outstand- 
ing events show China involved in inter- 
national tension and conflict, often as one of 
the principals. The Manchurian Incident,^ 
the Pacific phase of World War II, and the 
Korean War are three major examples. Fre- 
quently, it is true, China has been only a pas- 
sive or an unwilling participant in the po- 
litical upheavals on its soil — or for its soil; 
but since China is the second largest country 

^The occupation of Manchuna in 1931 by the 
Japanese as the result of an alleged explosion on the 
railway at Mukden. 


in area in the world and has one fourth of 
the population of the world, it cannot, 
whether willing or unwilling, escape the ac- 
tive interest of othei major powers both near 
and far. 

In the postwar era the political geography 
of China has been completely changed in 
pattern by virtue of Communist control smce 
1949 In 1945 the Chinese emerged from 
the war on the side of the victorious Allies, 
and the Japanese, who had overrun much 
of the country during eight years of all-out 
warfare, had been driven out A “new 
China” was forecast This newly liberated 
nation was spoken of by the Western World 
as one of the Big Five and was expected to 
assume a steUar role in establishmg and 
preserving peace on the eastern margin of 
the Asian continent. This bright promise, 
however, had no opportunity to be realized. 
Agrarian Communism, already bursting out 
of its cave headquarters in the northwest, 
was able to surge over the entire country 
and completely displace the existing govern- 
ment. Thus engulfed by a pohtical phi- 
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losophy entirely different from that o£ an 
earlier day, China ceased to exist in the old 
traditional sense and began to take on the 
characteristics peculiar to the typical Com- 
munist government; orientation toward the 
USSR was rapid, while ties with Western 
powers were cut to a minimum* For the 
United States the pohtical transition in China 
ushered in a paradoxical sequence of events 
on the shores of the western Pacific: the 
United States had vanquished Japan, its 
formidable rival m the Pacific, only to find 
China, a former ally, suddenly looming up 
across the narrow seas as an unfriendly 
power* 

China's new role has been superimposed 
upon centuries of tradition, and it is too 
soon properly to evaluate the result. In 
the following discussion a summary of his- 
torical highlights will be followed by a de- 
scription of the politico-geographic aspects, 
togedier they should present the basic facts 
underlying the situation found in modem 
China, 

HISTORICAL FOUNDATION 

Dynasties of Imperial China — China has 
had a long and eventful history. From pre- 
historic times until the fall of the Manchus 
in 1911 one great dynasty followed ahofES^ 
aS3T3a^each there was a period of stability 
during which Chinese culture advanced. 
But between the fall of one dynasty and the 
rise of the next there were normally periods 
of decadence marked by great chaos and 
civil strife. The various dynasties, or civili- 
zations, were centered, for obvious agri- 
cultural advantages, in great river valleys- 
As early as 1S(W b.c a fairly advanced civili- 
zation was knoi^ to exist in the basin of the 
Hwang Ho.® Ev® m the earliest of these 


» Hwang Ho is the CSaaese equivaieiit of Yellow 
River, wim “Ho** referring to a ^Qow river in con- 
trast to “Eaang,** which means deep river, as iflus- 
trated In Yangtze Kiang 


dynasties — ^the Shang — scholars were al- 
ready writmg with Chinese characters, and 
bronze was being worked as a metal. 

Despite the complexity of Chinese history, 
it is possible to draw evidence of pohtico- 
geographic relationships from the succes- 
sion of events in the great dynasties. The 
following examples represent several such 
relationships which have been effectual in 
the development of the Chinese state and 
which m some cases are still apparent in 
present-day China. 

Chou Dynasty. In the Chou Dynasty, last- 
ing from about 1100 to 200 bc., was il- 
lustrated in some measure the early m- 
fluence of China s physical setting upon her 
history. Pronoimced feudalism, with its po- 
htical decentralization so common through 
Chinese history, began in this dynasty Be- 
cause of the huge area and the hindrances to 
transportation and communication it be- 
came the custom of the imperial govern- 
ment to tax provinces rather than individ- 
uals. To raise any stipulated sum, the 
governor of each province would in practice 
demand from the oflScials under him a some- 
what larger amount, keeping the difference. 
Each oiSBcial in descendmg rank would fol- 
low the same technique. In modem China 
this procedure was widely used by the so- 
cafied ‘'war , lords” in areas under their 
control. That such a system could have 
existed so long may be attributed to the fact 
that the Chou Dynasty was the longest-lived 
in Chinese history; thus its influences ac- 
quired great initial impetus. The Chou 
Dynasty more than doubled the area con- 
trolled by the Chinese, expanding from 
North China southward and taking in a 
considerable portion of the Yangtze Valley. 

Chin Dyna sty. The state of Chin:* with its 
valley of the R iver 

tributary of the Hwang Ho), aggressively 
expanded froiri a comparatively small nu- 
cleus, The impress of this little state was 
so great upon future China that even the 
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name fo£ Ae Chinese state was quite pos- 
siblj£^ derived from Chin. That so much 
developed during Ais dynasty is especially 
remarkable, smce it lasted only a part of Ae 
third century, bc. It is furAer remarkable 
that, except for Ae final few years, there was 
only one ruler, Sluh Hwangti. In unitmg 
Ae warring feudal states he was responsible 
for creating what might for the first time be 
called a real China. Terntorially, the realm 
was expanded considerably, especially to Ae 
south and along the coast, even beyond Ae 
boundary of present-day China. 

Probably the best-known work of Ais 
"first emperor” was Ae building of much of 
the Great Wall across China’s northern fron- 
tier. Starting from the sea northeast of 
Pelong, Ae Great Wall extended westward 
for about 1,300 miles, as Ae crow flies, into 
Ae province of Kansu.® Although Ae wall 
was constructed to keep out invaders from 
Ae norA, it did nothing more Aan em- 
phasize Ae preoccupation of the Chinese 
wiA Aeir land frontiers. When Ae rainfall 
beyond the Great Wall increased to Ae ex- 
tent Aat crops could be grown, colonists 
from China pressed into Mongolia for more 
than a himdred miles, while Ae nomads 
retreated to grasslands farther norA. As 
Ae climatic cycle progressed and Ae rains 
failed, Ae farmers retreated souAward, and 
nomads in search of grasslands invaded Ae 
area inside Ae Great Wall. These periodic 
invasions were, in fact, of sufficient strength 
to be responsible for some of Ae infusion of 
blood from various Mongoloid subdivisions 
in Ae evolution of Ae present Chinese. 

Han Dtfnastv, The first direct contacts of 
China wiA Central Asia were made during 
Ae Han Dynasty which, roughly, covered 
Ae last two centuries b.c. and Ae first two 
centuries of Ae Christian Era. In Ais pe- 
riod Chinese mansion reached out to in- 


» Ihe Great WaH dt Chto is to he tibe only 
work of man on tlMs of Ae eaiA Aat could he 
viewed horn Mars. 


elude Ae present Sinkiang, probably almost 
to Ae point of meetmg Occidental culture 
coming from Ae west. Caravan routes 
across Asia hnked Chma with civilizations 
m India, Persia, and Ae Western World 
Not only was Aere expansion to the west, 
but also to Ae norA where penetration was 
made mto what is now souAern Outer 
Mongolia, souAem Manchuria, and northern 
Korea. 

(MongolX Pymsty* In Ae late Air- 
teenA century and Ae first half of the four- 
teenA century the Mongols came mto power 
in China. Internal disunion had nulhfied 
Ae effect of a physical environment or- 
dinanly capable of protecting a people by iso- 
lation and brought about an mvasion almost 
as if by invitation. It was during this Dy- 
nasty Aat the famous Marco Polo (1254- 
1323) visited China and stayed more Aan 
twenty years. 

Chmg (Manchu) Dynasty, In the latter 
part orffieTJIiing Djmasty ( i644--1911) the 
attention of China for Ae first time was 
attracted to Ae sea coast. However, it was 
primarily because of European influences 
Aat trade routes by sea supplemented Ae 
long-established caravan routes overland 
mto and Arough inner Asia. That Ae 
Chinese have never been a seafarmg people 
may be accounted for in part by geographic 
factors — ^in this case, area, location, and 
topography. The great expanse of China 
and Ae everlasting struggle agamst floods 
and famines kept Ae people so preoccupied 
Aat Aey made little effort toward seaward 
adventures. FurAer, Ae Chinese coastline, 
especially Ae norAern section, is not well 
favored wiA natural harbors. The Chinese 
have suffered immensely from the lack of a 
navy, notably during their two wars wiA 
Japan, first, in 1894--95, and later in Ae Aird 
and fourA decades of Ais century. The 
usual naval strategy of meetmg an invader 
at sea and of threatening his communications 
was Aus unavailable to Ae Chinese. Chi- 
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nese boating has concentrated upon the 
numerous rivers and canals for which China 
hasten physiographically endowed. 

^<^NA AS A Republic — ^The Manchu Dynasty 
caSSe^“' "kn end by revolution in 1912. In 
its place was set up what is often referred to 
as the democratic "‘Republic of China.” It 
is doubtful, however, whether the govern- 
ment so designated deserved that tide, and 
the term is even less applicable to the pres- 
ent Communist government on China s main- 
land, for in a repubhc power is based upon 
the people operating through their freely 
elected representatives. Whatever the jus- 
tification of the designation, the Republic of 
China existed on the mainland from 1912 
to 1949, that is, until Chiang Kai-shek was 
forced out of China and carried his “Re- 
public” to the island of Formosa (Taiwan). 

The causes of the revolution that over- 
threw the Imperial Dynasty were both eco- 
nomic and political: results of overpopula- 
tion and the great floods illustrate die for- 
mer, foreign influences were primarily re- 
sponsible for the latter. Foreign factors were 
positive in that they gave Western ideas to 
the leader of the revolt — Dr. Sun Yat-sen — 
negative m that the failure of the Imperial 
Dynasty to resist the foreign penetration of 
China caused the people to lose faith in such 
a weak government. 

The history of the Republic was definitely 
chaotic, the period being dominated by ex- 
tremely decentralized rule in the hands of 
various lords. The traditional lack of 
a real centralization of government, due in 
part to Chinas size, diversified topography, 
and poor communication, had asserted itself 
a^in. 

A somewhat greater unity was achieved by 
Chiang Kai-shek in 1938 with the establish- 
ment of the government, under a new con- 
stitution, at Nanking, the so-called “southern 
capital,” with its central location. The new 
cpastitution provided what iu effect 
k dictatorship, diat ctf the Kuomin- 


tang with Chiang Kai-shek at the head. 
There was no provision for an elected legis- 
lature, nor was there a Bill of Rights. For 
twenty-one years Chiang Kai-shek remained 
in power, despite an inefiScient, graft-ridden 
government and foreign influences that 
amoimted to control of much of Chinas 
economy. However, eight years of war, 
with Japanese armies marching deep into 
the heart of China, and, later, a constantly 
increasing pressure from Chinese Com- 
munist armies in the north proved too much 
for the Kuomintang. At the end of Septem- 
ber, 1949a the Chinese Communist party, 
after defeating the remnants of Chi^g Kai- 
shek’s forces, lost no time in establishing the 
so-called “People s Repubhc of China.” At 
this time the Communists also reached back 
a short distance into history to revive the 
name Peking, “northern capital” (in place 
of Peiping) for that city in North Chma and 
also to restore it as a capital city — ^their cap- 
ital this time. 

Foreign Relations — ^Initial visits to China 
by the Portuguese, Spanish, Dutch, English, 
and Americans were made from the sixteenth 
to the eighteenth centuries. In the wake of 
these early voyages it became apparent to 
the Western nations that the Chmese Em- 
pire, with its great internal weakness of 
government, was a power vacuum into which 
they could move with impunity. A long 
coastline and the navigable rivers — ^the 
Hwang Ho and the Yangtze Kiang — con- 
stituted a standing invitation to the invaders. 
In 1842 the British took possession of the 
island of Hong Kong and, shortly thereafter, 
of the city of Kowloon on the opposite 
mainland (see map on page 547). In 1898 
a ninety-nine-year lease on the hinterland of 
Kowloon (called the “New Territory”) gave 
the British a Crown colony of 391 square 
miles, which to date has not been relin- 
quished. Late in the nineteenth century 
France and Portugal, in the south, and Ger- 
many and Great Britain, in the nortii, gained 
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control of large areas in China Since 
World War I all these holdings, except Eng- 
land's Hong Kong and the Portuguese city 
of Macao on the coast south of Hong Kong, 
have been restored. Apart from actual oc- 
cupation of territory m Chma, the Western 
nations after the middle of the nineteenth 
century established Treaty Ports, in which 
special commercial and political privileges 
virtually put Chinese trade mto their hands ^ 

While the Western Europeans were gain- 
ing territory and trade relations in Chma by 
sea, the Russians, m their eastward move- 
ment, were pressing against her by land By 
tlie middle of the nineteenth century Russia 
had become very aggressive with China and 
dealt with her in an obtrusive manner, which, 
however, failed to be recognized interna- 
tionally to the same degree as inroads upon 
Chinese territory by Western powers In 
1858-60 Russia took from China the Amur 
area, which came to be known as Russia's 
Maritime Territory. It is here that the city- 
naval base of Vladivostok was later founded. 

Since that time, Russia has been destroy- 
ing China s integrity in one way or another, 
although most of her aggressive action has 
been confined to the peripheral territories of 
China. Soviet relations with Communist 
China have been, superficially at least, on a 
basis suggesting partnership or equality, 
rather than as an aggressive enemy. Among 
political developments has been the signing 
of a treaty of '‘Friendship, Alliance, and 
Mutual Aid." The key provision m this 
treaty is a military alliance of these two 
major Communist powers, ostensibly as a 
joint defense against aggression by Japan 
or by any state afiied with her (including the 
United States). 

China has not only been the victim of ag- 


^Tbe International Settlement at Shanghai in 
effect represented a foreign government operating 
on the soil of China. Extraterritorial treaty pnvi- 
leges were not terminated until the 1940 s, they 
were largely responsible for China’s latent hostility 
toward the West. 


gression from European powers, she has also 
had most unhappy relations with her maritime 
neighbor Japan. That newly aggressive 
Island Empire, overpopulated, with scant 
arable area and limited natural resources, 
saw m China’s vast territory the answer to 
her need for raw materials and in Chma’s 
millions of people a market for the products 
of her new mdustries In 1870 Japan em- 
barked on her course of despoiling Chma by 



puttmg to an end the jomt suzeramty the two 
countries had held over the Liu Chiu Islands 
(Ryukyu in Japanese) and by incorporating 
these islands into her own empire. From 
that time until 1937 Japan continued to rob 
China of territoiy — ^Formosa, Korea, Man- 
churia, and Jehol Moreover, she inces- 
santly exacted trade privileges from Chma. 

With the commg of World War I, and the 
preoccupation of the European powers with 
problems in their own area, Japan presented 
China with the “Twenty-One Demands,” 
which, had they been acceded to completely, 
would have had the effect of making China 
a protectorate of Japan, However, influ- 
enced by diplomatic representations made 
by the United States on behalf of a weak 
China, Japan dropped some of the more 
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severe demands^ But with the historic Man- 
churian Incident, in 1931, Japan launched 
its effort to detach the rich mineral land of 
Manchuria and to establish a forward out- 
post toward the Yangtze Valley. 

In 1937 Japan decided to t^e advantage 
of China s great economic potential to sup- 
plement her own meager natural resources 
and, accordingly, opened a full-scale war 
against China Proper. This grandiose mil- 
itary venture was partly successful, for China 
lost her more accessible area, although by 
resort to guerrilla warfare she was able to 
retam the rugged interior A provisional 
capital was set up by the Chinese govern- 
ment at Chungking. The Sino-Japanese 
struggle quite naturally merged into World 
War II and was terminated when the Japa- 
nese surrendered to the Alhes in the late 
summer of 1945. At this time the Repubhc 
of China not only regained the eastern half 
of China Proper from Japan but also re- 
ceived the surrender of Japanese armies in 
Manchuria and Formosa. 

PHYSICAL FEATURES 

China is continental in its dimensions. With 
an area of more than 3,750,000 square miles. 
Greater China® is larger than continental 
United States and Mexico together. On the 
North American continent China would 
reach from the southern part of Alaska to 
south of Mexico City. Peking, Shanghai, 
and Canton are comparable in latitude to 
Philade^hia, Jacksonville, and Havana, re- 
spectively. No part of China Proper, how- 
ever, is farther north than New York City. 

Relief— The great diversity of landfonns in 
Greater China is a fundamental influence in 
the cultural and mmomic life of the com- 
try. Knof^ regions, broad 

plateau areas, axpaiiisiv# and 


* See page 557 for discossioBt cm place-name ter- 
minology. 


row river valleys play equally important 
roles in the physiographic pattern of the 
area. Nevertheless, the complex nature of 
surface features does not prevent a division 
into broad topographic regions, each with its 
own distinctive type of terrain and its ac- 
companying cultural response. 

We:^ern Areas. In Tibet — ^location of the 
fabled Shangri-la— high plateaus encircled 
by high mountain ranges render the region 
practically maccessible and serve as a barrier 
both to trade and to transportation and block 
any effective diffusion of culture from with- 
out. In this area, known as the “roof of the 
world,” elevations range from 12,000 feet 
above sea level to peaks more than twice that 
height, the average being 16,000 feet. 

North of the high, rugged Tibetan area, 
in the northwestern part of Greater China, 
the terrain merges into a relatively low but 
barren plateau interspersed with hills and 
mountams. Here it was vast distances and 
extensive desert or semidesert stretches, 
rather than forbidding elevations, that re- 
stricted Chinese overland commerce into, 
and through, the area to what could be car- 
ried by long caravan trains. The present 
ambitious program of road and railway 
building by the Communist government is 
an attempt to overcome these severe physical 
handicaps. 

China Proper, The soutliern half of China 
Proper is preponderantly mountainous, but 
its elevations, typically from 4,000 to 6,000 
feet, are much lower than those of the Ti- 
betan highlands to the west. Despite rug- 
ged relief this area is extremely well peo- 
pled. River valleys and small coastal plains 
provide some level land capable of intensive 
utilization; additional arable land becomes 
available as Chinese farmers crowd up the 
mountain slopes as far as terracing is pos- 
sible. The largest lowland is the valley of 
the Si Kiang, which flows past Canton and 
Hmig Kdng into the sea. Regions of dense 
s^ement, however, are usually isolated 
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from one another, there is no modem mode 
of transportation except the airplane 
In the north, mountain chains trail sea- 
ward from the massive Tibetan highlands 
Relatively high and complex in the west, 
these chains divide and subdivide as they 
extend eastward, decreasing in altitude to 
the point where they lose their identity as 
mountams before reaching the coast The 
only marked exception to this pattern is the 
rough Shantung Penmsula, on which moun- 
tams extend for 100 miles into the Yellow 
Sea Between the mountain chains of north- 
ern Chma Proper, the Yangtze Kiang and 
the Hwang Ho form valleys that become 
spacious lowlands near their mouths. Tre- 
mendous populations are clustered along or 
near these streams, and in the valleys are 
many of Chma’s great cities. 

TSIortheast In the northeastern part of 
Greater China is Manchuria, a huge lowland 
plain extending north and south between 
mountainous borderlands. It has no domi- 
nating river like the Yangtze or Hwang, but 
otherwise resembles a great longitudinal val- 
ley. Level terrain helps to explain why 
this area has by far the best developed rail 
network in China. 

Climate — The pattern of climate in Greater 
China shows remarkable variety. Great 
size and diversity of relief each contribute 
heavily to climatic types, which help or 
hinder the human quest for livelihood Lat- 
itude ranges from south of the Tropic of 
Cancer to the northern part of the temperate 
zone, providing broad temperature dif- 
ferences; In turn, the tremendous extent 
westward from the ocean — ^the source of 
moisture for rainfall~produces wide varia- 
tion in precipitation. A significant role 
played by relief shows in the high elevation 
of mountainous regions, bringing about 
lower temperature? and likewise influenc- 
ing the rainfall , became of exposure to 
moisture-bearing winds. Cyclonic storms 
and monsoon wiuds^ both laden with great 


quantities of moisture, tend to strike the 
southern, rather tlian the noithern, coastal 
sections, with the result that rainfall de- 
ci eases from south to north as well as from 
east to west 

In southeast Chma, owing to contmuous 
warmth and copious ramfall, a high degree 
of agricultural utilization is possible through- 
out much of the lowland areas. Along the 
extreme southern coast the average tempera- 
ture for the coldest month of the year stays 
above 60® F., and the total ramfall may ex- 
ceed eighty mches on the more exposed 
slopes To tlie north and west the climatic 
factor becomes steadily more adverse to 
the Chmese farmer The winters are longer, 
limiting the growmg season to one crop per 
year north of tlie Yangtze Valley, m com- 
parison with two, and even three, crops dur- 
mg a single growmg season in the south. 
Rainfall not only dimmishes toward the 
north and in the mterior but becomes more 
undependable. In the North Chma Plain 
droughts causing famine are common, but 
during some years there is unusually heavy 
rainfall which produces as much devastation 
to food crops as the droughts and may cause 
tremendous loss of life and property.® 

Throughout the interior of China the mod- 
erating effect of the ocean is missing, making 
summers hot and winters cold. Of greater 
import to human development, however, is 
the lack of rainfall Beyond the western 
margins of China Proper the landscape is 
semiarid at best and often arid to the point 
of being totally mhospitable. Only isolated 
pockets m which irrigation water is available 
present exceptions to the sparse populations 
that prevail in the expansive interior reaches 
of Greater China. 

Mineral Resources — ^The inventory of phys- 
ical resources possessed by China includes 


« In July and August, 1954, flood waters from the 
Yangtze and other nvers were reported to have 
covered six per cent of all the cultivated lands of 
China. 
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soil, natural vegetation, and minerals* 
When measured in such terms as millions of 
tons or thousands of square miles the listmg 
gives a total that sounds important, in terms 
of resources per capita, however, the figures 
are less impressive* Moreover, the inability 
of the Chinese in many instances to utilize 
mineral resources eflBciently definitely limits 
their economy. But for centuries, the Chi- 
nese have ubiized to the fullest extent their 
precious soil; in domg so, however, they have 
almost denuded the timber and other natu- 
ral plant growth from accessible regions. 
Only mineral resources, includmg falhng 
and flowing water, remam as potential that 
holds any real promise of further develop- 
ment on an appreciable scale. 

Chinese and foreign interests alike have 
made numerous surveys and estimates as to 
existmg quantities of coal, metals, petroleum, 
and water power. Coal reserves are tre- 
mendous; China is said by non-Commurdst 
sources to rank fourth in the world in this 
source of power. Although coal deposits 
are scattered throughout the Chinese prov- 
inces, about eighty per cent of them are con- 
centrated in Shensi and Shansi. Manchu- 
rian coal fields, although worked extensively 
during and since the Japanese occupation, 
probably contain no more than two per cent 
of the total Chinese reserves. In iron ore 
the future holds less promise, for the most 
careful estimates place total reserves at only 
about one twentieth of those of the United 
State. Most of the mining now takes place 
in the Yangtze Valley northwest of Hankow 
and near Chungking. The large deposits 
in southern Manchuria, although actively ex- 
ploited by the Japanese, are low in metallic 
content 

Estimated petroleum deposits axe modest; 
however, fields In the provmces of Kansu 
and Sinkiang are being actively exploited in 
the Commurdst drive toward industrializa- 
tion. Oil-bearing shale in Manchuria and 
pqssibffity of synthetic gasoline 

fimn Ooal hold further* fnomlse hi this field. 


Potential hydroelectric energy runs high, 
especially in the more ramy mountainous 
areas of South China. Increasmg attention 
of the Communist government to river con- 
trol includes provision for the development 
of power along with irrigation and preven- 
tion of floods. 

Chma has varying amounts of many other 
minerals, although timgsten, tin, manganese, 
and magnesite are receiving most attention 
at present. In most instances actual pro- 
duction of Chinese mineral resources is neg- 
hgible when compared to the existmg de- 
posits. Only Japanese exploitation in Man- 
churia and the extraction of metals from a 
few accessible deposits in Chma Proper have 
dug deep into the stock of mmeral wealth. 
Industrial objectives of the Communists are 
pomted toward utilization of these resources, 
the remote as well as the accessible. 

ECONOMIC TRENDS 

The entire economic pattern of China has 
been, and is being, transformed under the 
Communist regime. In so far as possible 
the changes presently taking place follow 
the Soviet pattern: accent on heavy indus- 
try, increasing control of the state over agri- 
culture, and general economic improvement 
of the country m ways that will marshal re- 
sources and provide the means for national 
investment and military effectiveness. In 
some ways this routine is parallel to that of 
the USSR of a generation ago, although 
there is an effort to sidestep costly mistakes. 
On the other hand, the resources and popu- 
lation of China do not in all cases lend them- 
selves to an established five-year plan of the 
Soviet type. For example, the pressure of 
population on the land allows very little 
margin for the acquisition of the capital 
goods needed to mechanize agriculture, to 
build installations for heavy industry, to 
develop an effective transportation net, or 
otherwise to convert a primitive economy 
into a modem industrial one — all objective 
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that are easier to attain in the USSR, with 
its greater resource potential and lack 
of population pressure. Nevertheless, the 
Communists are using every method at their 
disposal to push ahead with this type of pro- 
gram on a colossal scale even in the face of 
physical shortcomings and human opposi- 
tion. 


AcmcuLTUKE — ^About three fourths of the 
population of Chma look to the soil for their 
liveHhojcHI 1 For countless generations the 
mtensive cultivation of arable land has sup- 
ported hundreds of millions of people. 
However, despite the traditional skill of 
the Chinese farmer in intensive cultivation, 
his output has hardly been enough to pro- 
vide himself and his family with the barest 
minimum of essentials for sustenance. The 
average farm has been computed to consist 
of about three acres — ^many are less than one 
and a half acres — ^to support the entire family 
group. Floods, famines, and civil wars have 
regularly taken their toll in human misery. 

Upon this impoverished agricultural econ- 
omy the Communists have laid the ground- 
work for collectivized farming. Mutual-aid 
teams and producers’ cooperatives are inter- 
mediate steps, and a true landlord class is 
being eliminated by a ^and reform pro- 
gram” for redistribution of farm acreage. 
It is hardly conceivable that without heavy 
investment in fertilizers the present agri- 
cultural production on this type of land- 
scape can be markedly augmented. Of 
more promise is the possibility of opening 
up to cultivatiou some 20,000,000 to 30,000,- 
000 acres in northern Manchuria. In the 
semiarid west, also, new lands may in time 
be brought under , the plow by development 
of irrigation projects. 

Crop types and a^icultural techniques 
can be changed less rapidly than political 
policies. Wheat, rice, and millet, which are 
the three most important food crops, con- 
tmue to occupy m about equal proportions 
more than two thirds of the to^ cultivate 


area of the country. North China, with its 
low, unpredictable ramfall and short grow- 
ing season, is primarily a land of wheat and 
small grains. In the semiarid area to the 
northwest dry farming and animal hus- 
bandry take precedence over intensively cul- 
tivated crops. In contrast, South China, 
includmg the Yangtze Valley, is known 
broadly as the rice region. Other crops, 
grown both for local consumption and for 
commerce, are raised throughout the coun- 
try but are found in greater quantity and 
greater variety toward the southeast. In- 
creasingly heavier ramfall and a longer grow- 
ing season m this section favor agricultural 
production; this advantage is oflFset, however, 
by greater population density 

The principal Communist aims to alter 
the existing agricultural pattern revolve 
aroimd greater production of those items 
best suited to an industrial economy; for 
example, more wheat to feed a greater labor 
force, more cotton for increased textile man- 
ufacture, and commodities to export or to 
exchange for capital goods. 

Industbiax. Development — China has, to 
date, never been an industrial nation. Al- 
though many basic resources for industriali- 
zation are present, a number of serious handi- 
caps have militated against the realization 
of that potential which does exist. Only 
industries to produce local needs were de- 
veloped, such as cotton textiles, cement, salt, 
flour, and cigarettes. Perhaps the principal 
handicap has been lack of adequate trans- 
portation facilities to assemble resources, 
to distribute products, or to develop any 
appreciable commerce beyond a limited 
number of accessible cities on the coast or 
along navigable waterways. The only ex- 
ception to this picture has been Manchuria, 
where the Japanese after 1932 went some 
steps further and expanded an iron-and-steel 
industry capable of bolstering their military 
machine. 

The Communist government has an- 
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notmced its intention to industrialize China 
to the point where it will produce seven 
tenths of the nations needs (as compared 
to only one tenth before the war with 
Japan) 4 Much eflEort and numerous plans 
are being brought into play to accomphsh 
this ambitious goal, the accent rather ob- 
viously being on stepped-up production of 
coal and steel Although the country is well 
endowed with coal, its quality may be in- 
ferior, Nonferrous metals are plentiful, in- 
cluding enough iron ore for any short-run 
plans iF it can be made accessible. In addi- 
tion to the established iron-and-steel cen- 
ter at Anshan in southern Manchuria, there 
are others, either operatmg or in process of 
development, at Tayeh on the Yangtze, at 
Paotow on the Hwang Ho, at Taiyuan in 
the heart of Shansi, and at Chimgkmg in 
Szechwan. Along with the hea \7 construc- 
tion industries, production of machinery and 
textiles is being pushed by the government, 
with factories being installed in many cities. 
Finally, production of routine consumption 
goods, such as paper, cement, flour, and 
sugar, is also being carried forward and in 
most cases shows an increase over output in 
prewar years. Because of the need for 
heavy investment the development of addi- 
tional electrical power is lagging behind the 
general industrial advance. 

Transportation— Physical barriers and great 
dist^ces have long handicapped transporta- 
tim in China, Only in Manchuria and 
northeastern China Proper has there been 
developed any semblance of a rail network 
(see map on page 553). Coastwise ship- 
ping can tondi but a few ports, and inland 
waterways of importance are limited to the 
lower Yangtze Biv«r and several canals in 
the noitk, Spce the airplane has of- 
feed some reMef to dre situation, but only 
for a very small of the population. 

The Communists eteferly m3^ diat an 
effective transportatfem jsptem fe essential 
In the Imflding of a mod tedi^trial econ- 


omy. Consequently, they are adding new 
railways and highways to the existing pat- 
tern, especially in the more remote regions 
of the west m order to connect the Chinese 
rail system to that of the Soviets. To this 
end an east-west rail line west of Lanchow 
is being built eventually to reach Urumchi 
and then to link up with the Turk-Siberian 
line at Alma Ata. In 1953 a line was opened 
up between Chungking and Chengtu and is 
now being extended northward to the line 
mentioned above and southward to Kun- 
ming in Yunnan. Another Ime is planned 
to tap Ulan Bator, capital of Mongolia. 
Other lines of less spectacular dimensions 
have been and are bemg projected But 
railway building progresses slowly because 
of the large number of tunnels and bridges 
which have to be constructed. 

The highway system of China includes but 
few paved, all-weather roads. There is no 
network that might exert a unifying influ- 
ence over the country, usually it is im- 
practical to drive from one large city to an- 
other. However, in the arid or semiarid 
west, where road building is relatively easy 
over plateau surfaces, the Communists have 
some impressive-sounding projects imder 
way. One highway from Lhasa into Yunnan 
is being built from both ends toward the 
middle. Another is to pass from Lhasa to a 
yet unspecified pomt in Sinkiang. 

Two noteworthy projects in water trans- 
portation are the improvement of deep-sea 
ports in South China, so that Hong Kong can 
be by-passed, and a harbor development at 
Tangku, east of Tientsin. 

A sparse air transport network centers 
upon Peking, with lines extending to Nan- 
king, to Kunming via Hankow, to Canton via 
Hankow, to Harbin via Mukden, and to 
Chungking and Chengtu via Sian. In addi- 
tion, three international routes also radiate 
from Peking, reaching Chita, Irkutsk, and 
Alma Ata, all in the USSR. 

At present railways, automobiles, power- 
driven boats, and auFcraft serve but a small 
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percentage of the total population, and it is 
unlikely that this situation can change rap- 
idly in the near future. Human porters, 
crude two-wheeled carts, and tiny river and 
canal craft all reflect the extent to which 
mechanical power is lacking. Even animal 
power is at a premium, and the average Chi- 
nese coolie or peasant has no choice other 
than the use of his own body to meet his 
transportation needs. Such primitive meth- 
ods, although cheap by the hour or day, still 
are expensive by the mile and curtail long- 
distance marketing. 

Foreign Economic Relations — ^Prior to 
World War 11 the foreign trade of Chma was 
mainly with the Umted States, Great Britain, 
Japan, and Germany. Export trade was for 
a time largely limited to tea and silk, but it 
was later expanded to include numerous un- 
processed agricultural items and some min- 
erals. Imports consisted largely of com- 
modities demanded for simple needs, such 
as kerosene, raw cotton, yam, and thread, 
cotton cloth, wheat flour, sugar, paper, and 
chemicals. These basic commodities were 
universally needed and were not too ex- 
pensive for purchase by relatively large 
numbers of people with low incomes. In 
addition, capital goods had to be imported. 

Under Communist control foreign-trade 
contacts have radicaDy shifted. First the 
USSR and then other countries of the Soviet 
bloc have gradually replaced the Western 
nations which, with Japan, practically mo- 
nopolized trade with China in pre-Com- 
munist days. In fact, trade with the Com- 
munist bloc jumped from twenty-six per 
cent, in to seventy-two per cent, in 
1952. Accompanying tito about-face in the 
regional trade pattern are also some sharp 
commodity shite* ,Chma still ^orts what 
she can— foodstuffs, agricultural raw ma- 
terials, and mhierals^but has drastically pat 
down on the importati 0 n of consumers* goods 
to favor of machinery, totals, mineral oik, 
cibrateils, and other Industrial raw ma- 


terials, including raw cotton for the growing 
textile mdustry This new pattern could 
hardly be otherwise, adhermg as it must to 
Soviet relations and over-all Commumstic 
concepts. 

POPULATION 

Few journalists can refrain from the use of 
the expression “teeming millions” in writing 
of the population in China. The hundreds 
of millions of people livmg in China rep- 
resent between twenty and twenty-five per 
cent of the inhabitants of the earth. The 
average Chinese peasant or city worker 
struggles to eke out a living from the tmy bit 
of soil allotted him or from his meager share 
of the country's other resources. From a 
synoptic view, the problems of individuals 
merge into the problems of the nation. Liv- 
ing standards can be substantially raised only 
when a national pattern of economic ex- 
istence and security converts the basic pop- 
ulation units, such as the family or the com- 
munity, into productive imits of the total 
economy. This point Dr. Sun Yat-sen, 
founder of modem China, expressed as the 
prmciple of national livelihood In time it 
became recognized that the solution to these 
serious economic problems must be directed 
from the top — ^the government. At least 
until today no ruling body has proved itself 
capable of copmg satisfactorily with the low 
level of productivity. Communistic policy 
of land reform and five-year plans grapple 
seriously with productivity needs, but only 
time will show whether or not the plans will 
improve the lot of the average Chinese 
worker. 

Disxribotion — An accurate census of all the 
people to China is virtually impossible. In 
1953 the Peking government conducted a 
nation-wide census and revealed the total 
figure foi: Greater Chtoa to be 567,000,000 
inhabitants* The most reliable pfe-Com- 
munistic figures for the same area amounted 
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to approximately 110,000,000 less than the 
1953 total! In Western quarters this dis- 
crepancy raised questions concerning the 
reliability of the Chinese statistics. 

The above estimate of 567,000,000 made 
by the government includes 6,000,000 in- 
habitants in Inner Mongoha and 1,275,000 
in Tibet The Chinese also counted in pe- 
ripheral and other areas some 35,000,000 of 
their countrymen, including 7,500,000 in For- 
mosa and 11,750,000 living overseas, bringing 
the grand total up to 602,000,000. 

The distribution of population in Greater 
China is extremely uneven. In relation to 
the capacity of the land to support people, 
however, the population is spread rather 
uniformly over the diflEerent regions. The 
farmer of the Yellow Plain in the north 
would not fare much better, if at all, were 
he to go to crowded Canton in the south or 
to arid Ninghsia province in the west. The 
same relative scarcity of resources would 
prevail at either point. We need only to 
compare our desert wastes of Nevada and 
Arizona with the highly productive crop 
lands of Illinois and Iowa to understand the 
variance in population densities. As in the 
United States, however, so in China it is pos- 
sible that irrigation projects can be opened 
up in the western provinces to support larger 
populations. Manchuria offers some hope of 
increased production and greater popula- 
tion density through improvement in farm- 
ing techniques. 

CmES — ^China has a number of large cities 
despite the preponderance of rural dwellers. 
Shanghai, with more than 6,000,000 persons, 
is by far the largest urban community and 
certainly stands as one of the world s haff- 
dozen largest cities. Its location in the 
lower Yangtze Valley, mid-way along the 
Chinese coast, plus a site near the mouth of 
a navigable river, has given it aveiy advan- 
tage for growth and development as the 
country s leading commercial and industrial 
center. 


Three other cities approach or exceed 
2,000,000 m population: Peking, the new 
‘‘North Capital”; Tientsin, port for the North 
Chma Plam, and Mukden, commercial and in- 
dustrial center for southern Manchuria. Al- 
though not in Chmese territory, Hong Kong ^ 
likewise falls among cities of the 2,000,- 
000 class. Ranging between 1,000,000 and 
1,500,000 are the cities or city clusters of 
Canton, southern port at the mouth of the 
Si Kiang, Nanking, “Southern Capital” of 
the former Republic; Harbin, metropolitan 
center for northern Manchuria, Dairen 
(along with Port Arthur), gateway to Man- 
churia, Hankow and its satellite cities of 
Wuchang and Hanyang, middle Yangtze 
port and crossroads in the heart of China 
Proper; and Chungking, upper Yangtze cen- 
ter and capital of China when the Japanese 
overran the eastern provinces. Most of the 
provincial capitals are metropohtan centers 
for the political areas they serve. 

Racial Chabacteristics — ^The difficulty of 
penetrating Chinese territory before the ad- 
vent of modem means of transportation pre- 
vented racial mixture on a large scale. In 
the heart of China Proper the ethnological 
uniformity is remarkable in view of the num- 
ber of people mvolved. Although many 
types of Chmese cultures sprang up in the 
various provinces, homogeneity with re- 
spect to human nature, philosophical ide- 
ology, a consistent written language, and 
certain physical traits are easily recognizable 
throughout Only m the western regions 
of Greater China, in the southwestern part 
of China Proper, and m Manchuria are there 


The British Crown Colony of Hong Kong m- 
dindes the thirty-two-square-mile island of Hong 
Kong as well as territory on the mainland ( Kowloon 
with three square miles and an additional 356 square 
miles known as the "New Temtones”). The true 
urban center is the city of Victona located on the 
island of Hong Kong The term Hong Kong is 
popularly used to designate the city of Victoria and 
its port area, which extends to Kowloon. 
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significant numbers of non-Chinese peoples. 
The 1953 census listed shghtly more than 

35.000. 000 people as belonging to minority 
groups, of which the Rung, Uigurs, Mos- 
lems, Yi, Tibetans, Miao, Manchus, Mongols, 
Pu Yi, and Koreans each number more than 

1 . 000 . 000 . 

Remote location and local interests al- 
lowed the natives of Sinkiang, Tibet, and 
Mongolia to remain virtually independent 
from direct Chinese political control. In 
the hill and mountainous regions of south- 
western China, aborigines, such as the Miao, 
have remained dormant politically, although 
in some areas they actually outnumber the 
Chinese residents. In general they occupy 
the more backward sections where ihey were 
evidently driven by the ambitious Chinese. 
More than 2,000,000 Manchus, remnants of 
the racial stock dominating the region of 
Manchuria before the influx of the Chinese, 
live in that area, Ttiere are more than 
1,000,000 Koreans living in Manchuria, who 
crossed the border of their own country in 
search of a more bountiful livelihood. Un- 
til repatriated, the 500,000 Japanese in Man- 
churia were the result of a fourteen-year at- 
tempt on the part of Japan to colonize the 
puppet state of Manchukuo, which was set 
up in China s northeastern provinces. This 
group served as a “flying wedge^’ in assailing 
China in the 1930 s. 

Whether or not the non-Chinese peoples 
of Greater China can properly be con- 
sidered minorities, the fact remains that 
they do not present the racial problems com- 
monly associated with minority groups in 
Ctentral Eprcpe, Internecine wars in China 
have in the past reflected political, rather 
than ethnolo^qa^ dfiereaces. In the Com- 
munM pkn, Tibetans^ Manchus, and 
other racial fit h|lo the political struc- 
ture much as the Kirghiz, Georgians, 

md Armenians fit isto fibie Soviet system in 
the USSR. All groups fit into the national 
scheme of development may adhere to 
their own cultural traditions and local habits. 


Religion — The three indigenous religions of 
Chma are Confucianism, with its outward 
practice of ancestral worship; Buddhism, 
which actually came from India, and Taoism, 
which copied most of the ritual of Buddhism. 
Most individual Chinese, strange as it seems 
to people of the Western world, do not con- 
sider it inconsistent to be devotees of, and to 
profess, all three of these religions. One 
reason for this apparent anomaly is that the 
Chinese tend to consider Confucianism and 
Taoism as political philosophies rather than 
religions. Before the installation of the 
Communist government, Christianity was 
spread in China by missionaries of many 
branches of the religion. In 1951 over 600 
Christian missionaries were withdrawn from 
China. 

Language — ^A single written language com- 
mon to all Chinese people would seem to 
offer the advantages of unification, but the 
diSSculties inherent in a language with 
40,000 characters have made it almost im- 
possible for the Chinese to distribute the 
printed word in sufficient volume to reach 
the mass of the population. It is also likely 
that the mability to utilize this written lan- 
guage properly has contributed to the growth 
of the many dialects, especially in the more 
remote mountainous areas. 

The most important dialect spoken in 
China is the so-called “Mandarin,"' basis for 
the modem “national language," which cov- 
ers China Proper in, and north of, the 
Yangtze River Valley. In various other 
parts of Greater China there are about forty- 
five dialects, including those used by non- 
Chinese peoples. In die southeastern prov- 
inces, where communities are frequently 
separated by topographical barriers, inhab- 
itants in neighboring towns or cities may 
not be able to understand one another. Un- 
der the Coinmunist re^me steps have been 
taken to simplify the written language in a 
drive toward greater literacy and as a methofi 
of strengthening support for the new order* 
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POLITICAL FRAMEWORK 

In the past the term China has had two 
meanmgs. China Proper referred to the 
eighteen old provinces south of the Great 
Wall, whereas Greater China corresponded 
roughly to the old Chmese Empire of the 
Manchu Dynasty, including Chma Proper 
and the foin: dependencies of Manchuria, 
Mongoha, Sinkiang, and — ^before 1878 — 
Tibet (see map on this page). Since 1949 
Communist China has conformed rather 
closely m delineation to the former concept 
of Greater China except for Outer Mongolia, 
which, m 1924, became a Mongolian Peo- 
ple’s Republic. Also excluded m the new 
concept are Formosa, the Pescadores, and 
certain other islands oflE the coast of China, 
although the Communist government lays 
claim to them Claim is likewise made to 
numerous areas along the boundaries that 
China has in common with Burma, India, 
Kashmir, Afghanistan, and even Communist 
MongoUa. 



Internal Divisions — ^Internal administrative 
boundaries in Communist China have been 
subject to considerable shifting as the gov- 
ernment has sought, on one hand, to cen- 
tralize control and, on the other hand, to 
establish local autonomy along the lines of 
the Soviet system of autonomous areas 


within the union. The country is divided 
mto twenty-five provmces plus the special 
division of Tibet and the Inner Mongolia 
Autonomous Region (see map on page 558). 
Within the provmces are some fifty-eight 
secondary autonomous areas, set up to cor- 
respond to mmority groups, such as the 
Mongolians, Tibetans, Miao, Chuang, and 
Koreans. Most of these second-order civil 
divisions are on the western fringes of the 
country. 

At one point early m their regime the 
Communists superimposed six major regional 
divisions over the provmcial structure in 
order the better to wrestle with the problem 
of closer state control over an enormous ex- 
panse of territory (see map on page 559). 
Also a number of large cities were given au- 
tonomous municipal status directly under the 
central government. ( By 1954, however, 
only Peking, Tientsm, and Shanghai retained 
this distinction,) These examples of rapid 
changes in governmental control illustrate an 
mstability of internal civil divisions, failing, 
to date at least, to follow any traditional 
pattern. 

Politico-Geographic Aspectts of Outer 
Areas — ^The Chinese Communists are at- 
tempting to spread their authority evenly to 
the most remote comers of the huge country. 
Such centralized control has been rare in 
the history of China, both because of the 
remoteness of the outer areas and their 
contrasting environments* The following 
sketches indicate a few outstanding politico- 
geographic aspects of Manchuria, Sinkiang, 
and Tibet, as well as of Mongolia, which has 
long been associated with China. 

Manchuria, Manchuria has been an arena 
of conflict among China, Russia, and Japan. 
The area is about 400,000 square miles and 
has a population of about 40,000,000, equiv- 
alent to one fifth of the area and one fourth 
of the population of the United States* As 
a strategic salient in the northern half of the- 
Far East, it is a focal point of attention in 
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the international politics of Pacific afiEairs. 
Several events attest to its importance. 

(1) Russia has made military objectives 
of Ihe ice-free ports of Dairen and its neigh- 
bor Port Arthur.^ (2) The Chinese Eastern 
Railway, across Manchuria from east to west, 
serving as a short-cut of the Trans-Siberian 
Railroad to Vladivostok, was completed in 

« These ports constitiited the reason for the 
Kwangtoag Leased Territory of over 1,000 square 
miles at the of the Liaotimg Peninsula, which 
was leased by China to Russia in 1898, The ter- 
litoiy was m turn takai over by Japan in 1905 after 
that countiy won the Russo-Japanese War { 1904-5). 
Since 1945 the status of these ports has been ex- 
ceedingly nebulous. Hie USSR, as witness the 
SixKi-Soviet Treaty of 1930, has been trying to give 
ihe appearance of tran^erring some measure of 
Junsdictkin back to China while, in effect, retaining 
control 


1903. This railway, with the southward ex- 
tension to the tip of the Liaotung Peninsula 
of a railway called the South Manchuria, 
was merged, in 1945, into a single system 
called the Chmese Changchun Railway. 
The Russians and Chinese were to exercise 
joint control over this system for some years; 
however, in 1950 the Russians promised to 
transfer complete control to Communist 
China. (3) From 1931 to 1945 Manchuria 
was controlled by Japan and by virtue of 
its industrial resources and agricultural sur- 
pluses contributed to that country's military 
efforts before and during World War II. 
(4) More recently, Manchuria served as the 
staging area for Chinese Communist soldiers 
and supplies, which were poured against the 
United Nations armies in the Korean Wax 
from to I^* 
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Sinkiang. Sinkiang is in some ways an ex- 
tensive transition area between the heart of 
Chma and the USSR. Centuries ago its 
east-west string of oases was the busy path- 
way of caravan routes into and out of the 
Orient, ® today the same hne of communica- 
tion is increasmgly important as a major 
artery through western China and Kazakh- 
stan to link Communist Chma with the USSR 
west of the Urals. Addmg to the signifi- 
cance of the arid and semiarid stretches of 
Sinkiang is the development of mineral re- 
sources, including petroleum, and of irriga- 
tion lands. It is mteresting to note that m 
1950 the Russian and Chinese Communist 
governments signed an agreement providing 
for the exploitation of the natural resources 
of the area. 

Tibet. Tibet is perhaps as remote from the 
paths of modem civilization as the interior 
of the Arabian Peninsula or the frozen wastes 
of the Polar North. Traditionally, the area is 
divided mto Nearer (Inner) and Farther 
(Outer) Tibet. The former exists as two 
Chinese provinces (Sikang and Tsinghai), 
and It IS the latter, with its high and almost 
inaccessible plateau, that conforms to the 
popular conception of the area. 

Farther Tibet was occupied by troops of 
Communist China in 1950 and made a Spe- 
cial Region under the Peking government. 
A promise was made to grant the area a 
status equivalent to that of Inner Mongolia; 
that is, it was to be an Autonomous Region. 
It was also agreed to respect the existing po- 
htical system, but Chinese control over the 
Tibetan army and foreign aflEairs and the 
weakening of the power of the Dalai Lama 
and the traditional cabinet would seem to 
indicate the reduction of the’ area into a 
Communist puppet state. 

Mongolia. Mongolia, geographically, is best 
described as a true nomad land. This vast 


® The Central Asian highway entered China at the 
Jade Gate near the western end of the Great Wall. 
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area, in modern atlases usually referred to 
simply as Mongolia, is about twice the size 
of Manchuria. Traditionally its nomadic in- 
habitants have felt pressures from both 
Russia and China Though nominally a 
part of the Chinese Empire, Mongolia fell 
under Russian influence at the time of the 
Chinese Revolution in 1911. By the end of 
World War I Russia obtained China s recog- 
nition of an autonomous Mongolia and at 
the same time prepared a privileged position 
for itself. The country has been divided 
traditionally into Outer and Inner Mon- 
golia. In the 1920 s Outer Mongolia, with 
a population of about 1,000,000, was sub- 
jected to such Soviet penetration that a 
Mongolian People's Republic under Soviet 
sponsorship was set up. Only in 1946, how- 
ever, did China oflBciaDy relinquish her claim 
to this former dependency. The location of 
the Gobi Desert in the southern part of 
Mongolia tends to orient the country's eco- 
nomic relations toward the north. Never- 
theless, a north-south route from Tsining in 
China to Ulan Bkor, capital of Mongolia, 
was reported to have been completed in 
1955. 

Tannu-Tuva, the northwest portion of 
Outer Mongolia, lies within the basin of the 
Yenisd, which drains northward through 
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Siberia. OriginaHy under Chmese sover- 
eignty, this territory was annexed by the 
USSR in the 1940 s. Inner Mongoha has 
continued to remain an integral part of Chma 


and now makes up the provinces of Ninghsia, 
Chahar, and Suiyuan, the latter containing 
Kweisui, capital city of the Autonomous Re- 
gion. 


FORMOSA 


The island of Formosa, called Taiwan in 
Chinese, is located about 1(X) miles off the 
east coast of China opposite Foochow and 
Amoy (see map on this page). It has a 
special political significance in that along 
with the nearby Pescadores, it is the only 
remaining home of Chiang Kai-shek s Na- 
tionalist government. At the time of the 
seizure of mainland China by the Com- 
munists in 1949 the Generalissimo and his 
followers set up a provisional government m 
Taipeh. 



Formosa is about 14,000 square miles in 
area, comparable in to the stale of 
Maryland, and since 1S60 supports in excess 
o£ 7,000,000 persom. That tte island is 
overcrowded there is no 'idbubt, especially 


in view of the influx of refugees from the 
mainland as the Communists gained control. 
In 1949 there were approximately 1,400 per- 
sons per arable square mile, comparable to 
other densely populated spots in Monsoon 
Asia. This figure is about three times what 
it was in 1905 and forty per cent higher than 
in 1935. Cities of Formosa have increased 
in like proportion. Taipeh now numbers 
500,000 people (211,000 in 1927), while 
Tainan and Takao each has more than 200,- 
000 inhabitants. 

The Tropic of Cancer bisects Formosa, 
signaling a semi-tropical temperature re- 
gime A marme location and sharp relief 
ensure sufficient precipitation for agricul- 
tural production. Thus, the lowland areas 
making up the western third of the island, 
along with small sections along the east 
coast, are very favorable to human habita- 
tion. From 1905 to 1945 the island was 
Japanese and benefited by virtue of a sure 
market for tropical and subtropical products, 
especially sugar cane. After 1945 the Chi- 
nese, upon regaining Formosa, at once es- 
tablished trade relations with it, and Chi- 
nese entrepreneurs replaced those from 
Japan and continued to stimulate the econ- 
omy, Since 1950, however, the island has 
suffered by the severmg of these ties, and 
in the face of great odds has had to seek 
world channels for its external commercial 
relations. 

Formosa has a close political and military 
liaison with the United States, but otherwise 
its prospects are discouraging. It is iso- 
lated omnnercially and menaced polit- 
icaffjr and miltarffy by its giant neighbor 
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across the Formosa Strait. The retention of 
Quemoy and Matsu, offshore islands op- 
posite Amoy and Foochow, exposes the Na- 
tionahst government to invasion from the 


mainland. Probably only the presence in 
Formosa waters of the United States Seventh 
Fleet has so far saved Formosa from being 
taken over by Communist Chma, 


Study Questions 


1. Which geographic factors seem to have been 
most important in the earlier history of 
China? 

2 Discuss the history of imperiahsm m China. 

3. In terms of real democracy is there any basic 
difference m the governmental structures of 
Nationahst Chma as it was on the mainland 
and the Communist regime^ 

4 In what areas of Greater Chma did the Rus- 
sians concentrate their earher imperiahstic 
efforts? 

5. What seems to be the main theme of the 
Communist regime m China with reference 
to centralization or decentiahzation? 

6. Do you think it is possible that the main 
factors leading to the overthrow of the Na- 
tionalist regime on the mainland might also 
operate against the Communist government? 

7. Would you consider the island of Formosa 
important to the defense of the United 
States? Explain your position. 

8. How do the geographic differences between 


North China Proper and South China Proper 
contribute to different economic activities? 

9. Contrast the influences on economic develop- 
ment of the caiavan routes in the old Chi- 
nese Empire and the sea approaches to the 
country. 

10. What does the Commumst regime in present- 
day Chma hope to gam by the emphasis on 
railroad and highway development? 

11 Why could Manchuria be called the "pioneer 
fnnge” of modern China? 

12 Explain the Soviet Union s great interest in 
the Sinkiang area of China 

13 Can Tibet ever be an integral part of the 
Chmese nation? Explain your answer, 

14 Contrast the roles of Inner and Outer Mon- 
goha in the pohtical development of modem 
China. 

15. Point out the strengths and weaknesses of 
China^s claims for additional territory on its 
penphery. 



CHAPTER THIRTY-TWO 


Burma, Thailand, and Indochina 


Peninsular Southeast Asia consists of Burma, Thailand, and Indochina have not only had 
Thailand,^ Indochina, and Malaya, formmg their growth and development limited by 
a vast intermediate zone between the Indian India and China but have all, in one way or 
subcontinent to the west and China to the another, been overshadowed by them for 
northeast (see map on this page'i. This centuries, 
chapter is limited to the first three of these 
countries, which fall into a natural regional 
bloc. A discussion of Malaya is included in 
the chapter dealing with the extensive Indo- 
nesian Archipelago (also referred to as the 
Malay Archipelago), since Malaya is sepa- 
rated from the rest of the Southeast Asia 
mainland by a long, narrow isthmus, and its 
history and economic outlook are closely as- 
sociated with the surrounding seas.® Burma, 

1 The historic name of Siam was changed in 1939 
to Thailand and the term was made oflScial m 1949, 
with Thai (“free”) being apphed to its people 
Since World War II it has become standard 
practice to use the term “Southeast Asia” to mclude 
Burma, Thailand, Indoduna, Malaya, Indonesia, and 
the Phalipplnes. In prewar days some writers on 
geography referred to ^ huge area as the “Far 
Eastern Tropics,^ inany authors have it. The latter area, for purposes of discussion m 

the term “Further IiSdia^ to cov^ eithesr this chapter, will be referred to as mainland, or 
fyb whole of Southeast Asia or iie mainland portion penkisulai Southeast Asia. 






In a structural sense peninsular Southeast 
Asia is a southward prolongation of the 
mountain systems of southwestern Chma 
and the Tibetan borderland. On the north- 
eastern edge, the region merges with the 
high plateau of Yunnan, averaging 6,000 feet 
in elevation; m the northwest the Patkai Hills 
make a right-angled bend with the eastern 
Himalayas. In this area of towering moun- 
tain ranges and deeply incised valleys, three 
major rivers — ^the Irrawaddy, Salween, and 
Mekong — ^flow in parallel gorges less than 
fifty miles apart, and, around 25® North 
Latitude, a fourth large river, the Song Koi 
(Red River), is added to the series. 

Farther south the Ime of the Patkai Hills 
is continued by the Naga, Chm, and Arakan 
ranges, which, with their dense jungle cover 
and altitudes rangmg from 3,000 to 8,000 
feet, make a formidable barrier between 
Burma and the Indian subcontinent. To the 
east of die Irrawaddy Valley a plateau ex- 
tending southward from Yunnan decreases 
gradually in height to form a relatively level 
tableland about 3,000 feet high, stretching 
from the Shan area of Burma through north- 
ern Thailand into the Laos country of Indo- 
china. From this massif two prongs of high- 
land extend still farther to the south, namely, 
the Annamite Chain of Indochina and the 
ranges that separate Thailand from Burma; 
in between lie the lowlands of another major 
stream, the Menam.® 

Although three of the five rivers mentioned 
above — ^the Irrawaddy, the Salween, and the 
Mekong — are among the longest in the 
world, their basins are all relatively narrow, 
and the Salween Valley, in particular, re- 
tains its gorgelike character almost to the 
coast. Nevertheless, the alluvial deposits in 
the lower courses of these five rivers pro- 
vide practically the oiily gppd agriculhiral 


®The term actually means and 

refers to the Chao Bhraya Biver However, Menam 
has been accepted as the name of Thailand's major 
stream, and most maps show it as such 


land m the region, and it is mamly here that 
peoples have settled during the historic past 
(see map on page 565). 

SEHLEMENT PAHERNS 

By virtue of a tropical monsoon climate 
all these lowlands have been favorable for 
wet rice cultivation, which has long been the 
characteristic agricultural practice through- 
out the region. Unfortunately, the climate 
is also largely responsible for the high in- 
cidence of insect-borne diseases, which, at 
least until recent times, have played a major 
part in retarding the growth of population. 
This factor, coupled with the comparative re- 
cency of settlement and the frequency of local 
warfare, goes far to explain why the average 
population density of 90 per square mile in 
peninsular Southeast Asia today is stiU only 
about one third that in nearby India or 
China proper. Such a situation may in the 
future present dangerous temptations to 
these or other overcrowded neighbors. 

In broad outline the process of settlement 
has been the result of a series of southward 
migrations of predominantly Mongoloid peo- 
ples, originating in the plateaus of Yunnan 
and eastern Tibet. First among the cul- 
turaEy more advanced groups were the Mon- 
Khmer peoples, who were widespread over 
much of the peninsula at the dawn of the 
Christian era and whose descendants today 
comprise the Cambodians as well as certain 
minority groups in Burma and Vietnam. 
During the early centuries of the Christian 
Era, however, the ancestors of the modem 
Burmans began to spread down the Irra- 
waddy Valley, and there they eventually 
became the dominant group. To the north- 
east the Annamites, a people almost racially 
indistinguisfiable from the southern Chinese, 
were in occupation of the Rad River Delta 
before the second century b.c. Later An- 
namite settlement gradually extended south- 
ward along the coast of Indochina, leading 
to the ateorption of the Chams of southern 
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Annam and the Khmers inhabiting the 
southernmost portion of Indochma — Cochin 
China. Meanwhile the peoples known vari- 
ously as Shan, Lao, or Thai — who also had 
begun to migrate into the Southeast Asian 
mainland in early times, but who still re- 
tained their own kingdom of Nan Chao in 
Yunnan imtil it was destroyed by Kublai 
Khan in 1253— flocked into the Menam Val- 
ley and also settled on the plateaus on both 
sides of it during the closing decades of the 
thirteenth century. 

To a considerable extent the rugged 
jungle-covered ranges between the various 
major basins proved effective barriers against 
east-w^est movement, and the result of the 
isolation which this produced can still be 
seen in the political and linguistic divisions 
of the peninsula. But there are two im- 
portant exceptions to this generalization. 
First, in the northeast no serious natural 
barrier, such as the Arakan wall on the west, 
separates the Red River Delta from the 
coastal lowlands of southern China, and from 
111 B.C. to A.D. 939 this area down to the An- 
namite chain formed part of Imperial China. 
Second, the physical divide between the 
Menam and tlie lou'er Mekong is relatively 
msignificant, and, accordingly, these two 
areas have repeatedly been merged into one 
political unit, notably after the ninth cen- 
tury, under the Khmer empire, with its capi- 
tal at Angkor, and, more recently, under Ae 
Thais. 

HISTORICAI DEVELOPMENT 

Apart from the Annamite lands, whose cul- 
tural Bides with CJhina were extremely close^ 
all the prM|ml kingdoms that developed in 
mainland Southeast Asia were strongly in- 
fluenced by Hindu-Buddhist culture from 
India. Indian colonization and missionary 
enterprise, which vmte cdosely bound up with 
trading activity along the sea route to China, 
transformed the maritime fringe of Southes^ 
Asia and gave birth to the ^eat Khmer dvili- 


zation, famed for the temples of Angkor Wat, 
as well as to several other lesser centers in 
southern Burma, Thailand, and southeastern 
Indochma. 

Yet, m spite of the great influence of this 
sea-borne Hindu-Buddhist culture in the 
process of state formation, the origmal cen- 
ters of most of the major kingdoms, notably 
Burma, Thailand, and Cambodia, were well 
inland. Later, from these nuclear regions 
in the dry zone around the Irrawaddy bend, 
the Menam Valley, and the lake basin of 
Tonl6 Sap, respectively, control was gradu- 
ally extended by the lowland peoples con- 
cerned over the inhabitants of the hills and 
plateaus on their borders. Because of the 
terrain and the great distances involved, 
control over these outlying areas was often 
far from effective; moreover, m many cases 
the upland peoples were racially and cul- 
turally different from their neighbors in the 
plains. 

Partly because of the inland location of 
their nuclear areas and also because during 
the last thousand years shipping routes have 
ceased to hug the shores of the eastern In- 
dian Ocean and the South China Sea, penin- 
sular Southeast Asia was little affected by the 
sea-borne missionary activity of Islam or the 
early phase of European colonialism. On 
the other hand, the region s overland contact 
with China exposed it to intermittent pres- 
sure from that direction. At one time or an- 
other all the major kingdoms were in some 
degree tributary to China, although the ef- 
fective influence of the latter rarely extended 
far beyond the fringes of the Yunnan Pla- 
teau, even in Manchu times (1644r-1911). 

The chance that the peninsula might offer 
alternative routes to China in place of the 
established seaway to Hong Kong and 
Shanghai was a major reason for the ^owth 
of French and German interest in various 
parts of mainland Southeast Asia during the 
second half of the nineteenth century. The 
Bntish, however, had been active earlier and 
for different reasons. Thus their annexa- 
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tions, following the First and Second Bur- 
mese Wars (1824-26 and 1852), were mo- 
tivated by the desire to strengthen the 
defenses of India, to secure key pomts on 
the eastern shores of the Indian Ocean, and 
also to obtain teak from Tenasseiim and new 
markets for British manufactures. 

French conquests in Cochin China ( 1862- 
67) and in Cambodia (1864) formed part of 
an elaborate project to gain control of the 
China trade via the Mekong River* When 
later exploration showed that this route was 
useless because of falls and rapids, the 
search for an alternative, via the Red River 
Valley, led to the conquest of Annam and 
Tonkin in 1882-85. In the end, the Red 
River proved to be no better for navigation 
than the Mekong, and the associated plan 
for short-circuiting the British route to China 
by a French-controlled canal across the Kra 
Isthmus of southern Thailand was also 
dropped because of the enormous cost it 
would have entailed. However, the French 
did succeed in 1910 in opening a meter- 
gauge (narrow-gauge) railway from Hai- 
phong through the mountains of Yunnan to 
Kunming. But elsewhere the many pro- 
posals put forward at this time, notably by 
British and German engineers, for building 
railway Imes into southwestern China 
through either Burma or Thailand were all 
abandoned. 

BOUNDARIES 

The two imperial powers gradually suc- 
ceeded in reaching agreement to halt their 
territbrial expansion in the peninsula as a 
whole. In particular, the British wished to 
preserve Thailand m a buffer state to guard 
their Indian Empire cm the east as Af^ani- 
stan did on the Further, bodi Britidi 

and French thought it desirable to block any 
possible Chinee encrOjadbMnt southward at 
Thailand’s expense. Acxx^Jmgly, in 1893, 
the French seized the provided 

by a threatened Thai advaium into fte semi- 


independent Laos states to establish their 
own control over the Laos plateau east of the 
Mekong. In 1896 an Anglo-French Conven- 
tion accepted the Mekong line as the boun- 
dary between the Laotian territories thus 
acquired by France and the historically and 
culturally related Shan States (formerly feu- 
dal territories under the old Burmese kings), 
which, by 1890, the British had added to 
their domains in Burma. Thus China, which 
had already in 1885-86 been forced to aban- 
don all claims to suzerainty over Annam, 
Tonkin, and parts of northern Burma, was 
cut off from direct contact with Thailand. 
Although China agreed to the delimitation 
of its boundary with Burma, this zone has 
been the subject of intermittent disputes ever 
since, and north of 26°45' it remains unde- 
marcated. 

In addition to the clauses accepting the 
Mekong boundary, the Anglo-French Con- 
vention of 1896 established separate British 
and French spheres of influence in Thailand. 
This arrangement, however, did not prevent 
further territorial encroachment on Thailand. 
In 1907 the French added Battambang to 
their Cambodian protectorate, and in 1909 
the British obtamed a transfer of Thai rights 
over the Malay states of Kelantan, Treng- 
ganu, Kedah, and Perlis, which were then 
added to the area already under British pro- 
tection in Malaya. 

As a result of these Western imperial ri- 
valries, the political pattern of mainland 
Southeast Asia was completely transformed 
in the century preceding World War L 
While Burma and Thailand survived as 
recognizable units — ^altbough Thailand had 
lost most of its outlying territories and 
Burma had become a mere province of India, 
from which it differed profoundly in both 
race and religion — ^the French-created Union 
of Indochina, which joined together the 
widely dissimilar territories of Cambodia, 
Laos, and the Annamite lands, lacked both 
histcmcal precedent and geographical justifi- 
cation. 
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BURMA 


The territory that formerly comprised the 
British Indian province of Burma and now 
constitutes the Union of Burma covers an 
area of 261,789 square miles, which is slightly 
smaller than that of Texas. Total population 
in 1941 was 16,823,798; no postwar census 
has yet been taken, but a United Nations 
estimate in 1952 gave the total as 18,853,000. 

Not all the population in the Union, es- 
tablished in January, 1948, is homogeneous. 
Marked differences m culture and institu- 
tions separate the Burmese^ from the fron- 
tier people, who make up fourteen per cent 
of the population and inhabit forty-three per 
cent of the area The Shans inhabit the 
northern plateau, known as the Shan States 
under British rule, and are closely related 
to the Thais in race and religion. A form of 
tribal rule still prevails in this area, as it 
does also in the Karenni region and in the 
Chin and Kachin districts. Of these hill 
folk the Karens, numbermg more than 1,000,- 
000, have migrated in large numbers into 
the plams of the Irrawaddy, the Sittang 
Delta, and down into Tenasserim. 

Politically, the Karens feared the Burmese 
and, in 1949, led a revolt, during which they 
controlled most of the countryside before 
being defeated. To hold these disparate 
Burman peoples under one roof, the con- 
stitution of 1948 provides for a federation 
composed of Burma proper and several 
states which were the “Excluded Areas” un- 
der former British rule. Thus there exist 
the Shan states, the Kachin state (Myitkyina 
and Bhamo districts), and the Kareimi state. 
All of these areas, as well as the Chins of 
the western mountains, have representation 


^ The term appbes to a member of the 

dominant cultural and linguistic group in contrast 
to ^^urmese,'' the name for a national of the politi- 
cal area of Burma. Within Burma its^, however, 
these terms are used interchangeably. 


in the Chamber of Nationalities m the Union 
and enjoy considerable autonomy in their 
home states. The attempt to win their co- 
operation even includes provision for their 
direct representation in the cabinet, a policy 
that appears to have wide support in the 
country. 

GEOGRAPHY 

In broad outline Burma consists of a central 
lowland drained by the Irrawaddy, Chin- 
dwin, and Sittang rivers and surrounded on 
all sides, except the south, by rugged hills 
and mountains, which in the past have ef- 
fectively isolated the country from contact 
with the outside world. Five main regions, 
three upland and two lowland, can be dis- 
tinguished: the western and northern hills, 
the eastern plateaus, Tenasserim, the dry 
zone, and the Delta. 

Uplands — ^Tbe western and northern hills, 
forming the divide between Burma and 
India-Pakistan, are characterized by the 
steepness of their slopes and their extremely 
heavy rainfall (eighty to one hundred inches 
annually), which results from alignment 
athwart the rain-bearing monsoon winds 
from the Indian Ocean. The region is 
densely forested and malarial throughout 
and supports only a sparse population of 
primitive hill tribes, notably Chins and 
Nagas, who practice a form of shifting agri- 
culture. 

Conditions in the Kachin country of the 
northeast are generally similar to those just 
described, but farther south the largely lime- 
stone and crystalline plateaus of the Shan 
and K^enni states are much less heavily 
wooded and far more healthy. Annual rain- 
fall here is around sixty to one hundred 
inches, arid permanent cultivation of hill 
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nee is the normal practice among both Shans 
and Karens, Considerable mineral wealth 
is found in many parts of the plateau, and 
the silver-lead-zinc nunes at Bawdwm, in the 
Shan states, and the tin-tungsten of Mawchi, 
in Karenm, were both important before 
World War IL 

Structurally Tenasserim is a southward 
continuation of the eastern plateaus and, like 
them, contains valuable mineral deposits, 
especially tm and tungsten. Heavy rainfall 
permits the growing of rubber, but agri- 
culture in general is mainly the subsistence 
cultivation of rice, which, supplemented by 
fish, constitutes the people s diet. 

Lowlands — By far the most important parts 
of the country, both historically and eco- 
nomically, however, are the dry zone and 
the delta, which together comprise the cen- 
tral riverine lowlands. There are significant 
differences between the two regions. The 
delta is uniformly flat, has a heavy mon- 
soonal rainfall, and is accessible to the sea. 
Here is found the present capital, metropolis, 
and major port of Burma — Rangoon, with 
slightly more than 500,000 inhabitants. By 
contrast, the dry zone in middle Burma 
aroimd the Irrawaddy bend is undulating 
and has about one third the rainfall of the 
delta* Further, it has the country’s eco- 
nomically important oil deposits. Manda- 
lay, the largest center, has nearly 175,000 
people and at the time of the British 
conquests in the nineteenth century was 
the capital of the kingdom under Burman 
rule. 

HISTORY 

Rmags—Uindegr Britisfa rule the dry 
zone in middle Burma no longer remained 
the seat of powa:. The Burmese kings ware 
deposed, the new port dly of Rangoon, 
virtually a British be«^e the capi- 
tal, and the whole foaised oh flie 

dWfe. Althou^ to an 0m pnwa* 


trol of the delta w^as obviously the key to 
control of the whole interior, economic fac- 
tors also played a major part in this re- 
orientation. According to the doctrine of 
laissez faire, which in the mid-nineteenth 
century dommated British colomal think- 
ing, Burma was encouraged to produce 
whatever export commodities would give 
the largest cash return and to spend the 
proceeds on British manufactures. 

The opening of the Suez Canal m 1869 
made it profitable to export rice from South- 
east Asia to Europe in bulk, within the 
period 1866-96 the rice acreage of Burma 
rose from 1,750,000 to 5,755,000. By 1941 
it had expanded to 12,500,000 acres. In 
the same year the total production exceeded 
7,000,000 tons of rice, of which 3,500,000 
tons were exported, but mostly to India and 
Ceylon, rather than to Europe. 

This vast mcrease in rice production took 
place primarily in the delta. Although 
other parts of Burma, including the dry 
zone, have continued to practice subsist- 
ence agriculture, with a considerable variety 
of crops, the delta has become essentially 
a monocultural region, its people concen- 
trating on production for export in much 
the same way as farmers in the Canadian 
prairies concentrate on wheat. Moreover, 
the expansion in cultivation has been ac- 
companied by a great influx of farming pop- 
ulation into the delta, particularly Burmans 
from the dry zone and Karens from the 
eastern plateau. 

In the expandmg economy a lack of apti- 
tude or experience in money matters on the 
part of the local peoples quickly attracted 
Indian traders, moneylenders, and shop- 
keepers. By the 1930s there were more 
than 1,0Q0,(K)0 Indians in Burma, mostly in 
the delta and the provincial towns, and their 
total investments even exceeded those of the 
British. Besides holding a commanding po- 
sition in business enterprises, Indians had 
also tsiken advantage of Burm^e indebted- 
ness to obtain oantrol over much of the 
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paddy land in the delta, in some districts of 
which seventy per cent of the land was 
owned by nonagriculturists ® 

Although Indians still form the largest 
alien group in Burma, many fled the country 
during the Japanese invasion, and the num- 
ber remaining today is probably about 
900,000. Members of the Chinese com- 
munity number about 300,000, they are ac- 
tive in trade, in tin mming in Tenasserim, 
and to some extent in subsistence farming 
along the northeastern frontier. 

The Japanese occupation of Burma dur- 
ing World War II, from March, 1942, until 
the sprmg of 1945, was accompanied by 
great material devastation, especially to 
transport and mining mstallations, from 
which the country has not yet recovered. 
Moreover, the lack of popular resistance to 
the Japanese, except m the later stages of 
the occupation, clearly revealed the weak- 
ness of the policies which had previously 
been followed. It is true that under British 
rule Burma had become the worlds first 
exporter of rice and teak and an important 
producer of petroleum, lead, tin, and tung- 
sten; but the greater part of the resultant 
wealth had gone into the hands of the Brit- 
ish, Indians, and Chinese, and the Burmese 
were dissatisfied. Thus, although after the 
political separation of Burma from India in 
1937 the British granted Burma a consider- 
able measure of home rule, this did not 
remove the sense of grievance. Moreover, 
the British governor s retention of control 
over the frontier hill regions, inhahited 
by various minority groups, hindered the 
growth of full nationhood. After the defeat 
of Japan, therefore, Burma demanded a 
status of complete independence, outside 
the British Cdmmonwealth, and the new 
constitution on tliis bairfs came into effect 
on August 1, 1948. 


® The bulk of die Indian Investment, in mhan and 
rural areas* was in the hands of the Chettyars, a 
haiddng group ffom Madras. 


Modern Burma — In spite of much unrest, 
in part a carry-over from the chaos of war, 
the progress made by the new regime has 
been remarkable. Great changes have been 
made in the Burmese economy, and the cur- 
rent emphasis is on the eight-year "Tyi- 
dawtha” program for raising the standard 
of living Under the 1948 Constitution the 
state was declared to be the ultimate owner 
of all lands, it alone could distribute lands 
among the people. The constitution pro- 
vided further that no one individual could 
be allotted more than fifty acres. Redis- 
tribution of approximately one third of the 
total farmland has already begun. Since 
1945 the rice export trade, formerly under 
Indian and British control, has been a gov- 
ernment monopoly, but total production re- 
mains below that of prewar years (5,740,000 
tons in 1952-53), and Burma has dropped to 
second place among the exporting coun- 
tries. Nationalization has been extended to 
river and air transportation, and, according 
to the Constitution, all forests, fisheries, min- 
erals, and sources of natural energy are to be 
preserved for exploitation by the Union of 
Burma or its nationals. 

Before the war the need for further in- 
dustrialization was a favorite theme of Bur- 
mese nationalists, and, in fact, prewar in- 
dustry consisted almost solely of rice milling 
and the initial processing of petroleum, 
metals* and timber. Since independence 
the early hopes of establishing large-scale 
textile and engineering factories have been 
somewhat subdued by experience. As yet, 
Burma possesses neither the skills nor the 
capital for such ventures, and, furthermore, 
the relatively small size of its market means 
that industries of this kind would have to 
operate behind high tariff walls, which 
would defeat the whole purpose of raising 
living standards. Nevertheless, there is 
scope for more processing to be done within 
the country and for at least sorrie develop- 
ment of textiles and other simple kinds of 
consumers* goods industries* 
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In addition, the Pyidawtha plan favors 
the revival of the traditional cottage handi- 
craft industries, which, though they suf- 
fered badly in the past from competition 
with Western manufactures, have by no 
means died out completely. The further 
development of such crafts as spinning, 
weaving, boat building, and potterymaking 
should help to diversify the peasant econ- 
omy and reduce the former acute depend- 
ence of millions on the unpredictable fluc- 
tuations m the selling price of rice. Eco- 
nomically, therefore, the prospects for 
Burma are not discouragmg, future prosper- 
ity, however, will inevitably depend on po- 
litical stability and developments both at 
home and abroad. 

The new government has placed great 
emphasis on the role of Buddhism as a 
uniying force in national life. In 1954 the 
sixth great Buddhist council (the first smce 
1870) was held near Rangoon and attended 
by representatives from the other Hinayana ® 


Buddhist countries, namely, Ceylon, Thai- 
land, Laos, and Cambodia. To a consider- 
able extent the influence of Buddhism has 
modified the oflScial Marxism, which the 
government claims is the basis of its na- 
tional policy. 

Some of Burma’s most pressing problems 
are posed by its Indian and Chinese groups. 
While both the numbers and the influence 
of the Indians have declined somewhat since 
1942, the rulers of Burma have reason to re- 
gard with anxiety the growing influence of 
Communist China in Southeast Asia. Es- 
pecially is this true since the establishment 
in 19K of Thai and Kachin Autonomous 
Districts on the Chinese side of the disputed 
northeastern boundary. In 1956 Chinese 
Communist forces actually occupied an area 
of over 1,000 square miles in northern Burma 
adjacent to China. Any major expansion of 
Chinese control in Burma would be aided by 
the presence of some 300,000 Chinese at key 
points inside Burma. 


THAILAND 


COMPARISON WITH BURMA 

No two countries are more alike than Burma 
and Thailand. Although its total area of 
I^JmTI square miles, is smaller than that of 
Burma, Thailand’s population of 19,192,000 
In 1952 (United Nations estimate) is al- 
mpst identical with that of its neighbor. 
Shnflarly, over eighty per cent of its inhabit- 
ants are Hinayana Buddhists. Moreover, in 
its physical pattOTi^ consisting of a central 
lowland flanked by mountains, with a long 
narrow appendage extending tq the south, 
Thailand forms a kind of mirror image of 


(tbe r^imnts fhe older. 

In Brddhtai, ^ contrast with the 
(a more sod^ged wijidi spread 

the Orient ' 


Burma (see map on page 565). Climati- 
cally the resemblances between the corre- 
sponding parts of the two countries are 
equally pronounced. Finally, in the eco- 
nomic field, Thailand is characterized by the 
same predominance of one great city 
(Bangkok, 1,115,000), the same importance 
of inland water transportation, and the dan- 
gerous tendency to overconcentration on 
rice cultivation. 

Since World War 11 Thailand has sur- 
passed Burma as the world’s leading ex- 
porter of rice, which forms forty-five per 
cent of its total ejqport. The remaining 
items of export consist mostly of rubber, tin, 
and teak. Thus little basis exists for mutual 
trade between Burma and Thailand, and it 
is not surprising that the only railway be- 
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tween the two, which was built for strategic 
reasons by the Japanese during 1942-43, 
should have been closed soon after the war* 
Because of their very similarity, therefore, 
Thailand and Burma carry over into the 
economic sphere today their traditional his- 
toric rivalries, which go back many cen- 
tunes. Nevertheless, there are important 
diflFerences between the two countries and 
a brief sketch of the regional and human 
geography of Thailand will illustrate some 
of these. 

GEOGRAPHIC REGIONS 

Four main geographic regions may be dis- 
tmgmshed- the northern, eastern, southern, 
and central portions of the country. 

Northern Thailand — ^The northern part of 
the country consists of dissected plateau 
country, as described on page 567, and is 
generally similar to the Shan States and 
Laos, which adjoin it. During the Japanese 
occupation two of the Shan States, Kengtung 
and Mongpan, as well as the part of Laos 
lymg west of the Mekong, were annexed by 
Ibailand but have since been handed back 
(see map on page 573). Ethnically the 
modem Shan, Lao, and Thai peoples are ex- 
tremely closely related, and in northern and 
northeastern Thailand it is impossible to 
draw any precise boundaries between them. 
Essentially this region is one of subsistence 
agriculture, although teak is exploited com- 
mercially. 

Eastern Thailand — Sometimes known as 
the Korat Plateau, the eastern sector of 
Thailand is essentially a shallow basin of 
sandstones and shales, draining eastward via 
the Nam Mun Biver into the Mekong. In- 
fertile soila and a low and uncertain rainfall 
explain why the Subsistence farming of this 
region supports the lowest standard of living 
in any part of the country. Although the 
great majority of its 6,000,000 people are 
Thais, the border districts contain many 


Laotians and Cambodians, and there have 
been boundary disputes here between Thai- 
land and Indochina. Most recent of these 
was the temporary annexation by Thailand 
of considerable portions of the Battambang, 
Siemreap, and Sisophon districts of Cam- 
bodia from 1941 to 1945. 

Southern Thailand — From about the lati- 
tude of Bangkok the southern geographic 
region stretches southward for some 600 
miles, reaching the Malayan border only six 
degrees north of the Equator. In the north- 
ern half of this region Thailand controls only 
the eastern strip, but south of Victoria Point 
its rule extends across the full width of the 
isthmus. Although there has been no seri- 
ous talk in recent years of reviving the Kra 
Canal project of the nineteenth century, 
the British insisted on including a clause 
in the postwar treaty with Thailand, signed 
on January 1, 1946, forbidding the building 
of any canal “linking the Indian Ocean and 
the Gulf of Siam.” 

Both ethnically and economically the 
southern part of this region has more in 
common with Malaya than with the rest of 
Thailand, its population including some 
650,000 Moslem Malays who are resentful 
of Thai rule. Commercially this area is im- 
portant as a producer of tin and rubber. 
It was in this vicinity that the last of Thai- 
land’s wartime territorial gams was made 
when the Japanese “restored” Thailand’s 
control over the four northernmost states of 
British Malaya. Here agam, however, the 
territories concerned have been handed 
back, and today the Thai authorities are co- 
operatmg with the British to prevent the 
movement of Commumst terrorists across 
the Thai-Malayan frontier. 

Central Thailand— The large alluvial plain 
and delta of the Menam-Chao-Phraya, in the 
heart of the country, is by far the most im- 
portant of the four geographic regions. Al- 
though a much shorter river than the Ir- 
rawaddy, the Menam has a wider valley. 
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wMch, in respect of both soils and climate, 
is as well suited for paddy cultivation as the 
corresponding region in Burma. During 
their historic migration southward the Thai 
people advanced their capital on several 
occasions. From the fourteenth century un- 
til 1767 it remained at Ayutthaya, on the 
edge of the delta, then it was again moved 
still farther south to Bangkok Around the 
turn of the last century, the Menam Valley, 
and especially the delta, underwent a proc- 
ess of mtensive agricultural development 
similar to that in lower Burma. Bangkok, 
like Rangoon, expanded equally rapidly as a 
cosmopolitan port city and the focus of the 
national railway network. 

MODERN THAiLAND 

The modem development of Thailand has 
differed in several important respects from 
that of Burma. Because of a relatively iso- 
lated situation away from the main sea 
routes and because of a skillful rulmg house, 
which successfully played off the British 
against the French, Thailand was able to 
maintain political independence. As a re- 
sult, anti-European sentiments, which else- 
where still present a major stumbling block 
to cooperation with the West, are largely 
absent in modern-day Thailand. 

Freedom from external domination, how- 
ever, has not placed the native Thais in any 
more favorable position than the Burmese 
in respect to the role played by Chinese and 
Indians, By the X930*s the Chinese com- 
munity, whose total investments in Thai- 
land were believed to exceed those of all 
the European powers combined, virtually 
monopolized internal retail trade and the 
fishing industry and had entered the fields of 
tin, rubber, and teak production. In an ef- 
fort to correct this condition the govern- 
ment has within the last quarter century im- 
posed innumerable restrictions on the ac- 
tivilies of the CMmm Thai 

-to play a largi^ m 


and various small processing and consumers’ 
goods mdustries. 

A bloodless revolution m 1932, while re- 
strictmg the commercial activities of the 
Chmese in favor of nationals, led to the 
growth of a Pan-Thai movement On 
somewhat controversial histoncal or ethnic 
grounds, an effort was made to bring various 
parts of nearby Burma, Indochina, and Ma- 
laya under the rule of Bangkok. Even 
though some of these claims were only tem- 
porarily satisfied during the period of Japa- 
nese dominance in South Asia, Thailand’s 
neighbors have not forgotten this mterlude, 
despite the restoration of the status quo at 
the end of the war. 

POSTWAR PROBLEMS 

During World War II the Thais displayed 
their traditional diplomatic flexibility by 
keeping on the right side, first of the Japa- 
nese and later of the Alhes. In so doing 
they avoided serious material damage to 
their country and also preserved the con- 
tinuity of government Thus in the years 
that followed they were able to profit from 
the chaos m rival rice-producing lands, no- 
tably Burma and Indochina, and as a re- 
sult enjoyed considerable prosperity. No 
major social upheaval has taken place, nor 
on economic grounds does anything of this 
sort appear likely. Basically the peasantry 
are contented, the pressure of population 
( ninety-seven to the square mile) on the land 
is not acute. In the meantime, economic as 
well as political ties with the West-— especially 
with the United States — ^have been greatly 
strengthened, and Thailand has come to be 
regarded as both the focus and the mam 
stabilizing factor on the Southeast Asian 
mainland. 

It would, however, be misleading to ig- 
nore the serious problems that remain un- 
solved. In particular, the allegiance of the 
(2nnese minc^ty of some S,000,(XX), the 
larg^ single alien community in all South- 
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east Asia, is a matter of contmuing uncer- 
tainty. Postwar attempts to restrict further 
immigration and to remove Chinese settlers 
from certain strategic localities, notably near 
the Malayan frontier, have helped in some 
degree to restrain the power of the com- 
munity, but its immense influence in Bang- 
kok and its stranglehold on the national 
economy have not been notably weakened. 
Certainly the absence of direct physical con- 
tiguity with China is no guarantee against 
attack or infiltration tlirough the weak and 
poorly organized territories of Laos and the 
Shan States. 

Furthermore, the presence of a Lao mi- 
nority, as well as of groups of Cambodians 
and Vietnamese, in certain of the northern 


and eastern border provinces may prove 
embarrassing as the Commumst position in 
both Yunnan and northern Indochina be- 
comes consolidated. Since 1953 Communist 
Chma has actively sponsored a union of all 
the Thai peoples under the leadership of the 
Autonomous District of Yunnan — a device 
aimed at expanding China's power in north- 
ern Thailand. 

In the face of these dangers Thailand has 
aligned itself unmistakably with the West by 
participating in the Manila Defense Treaty, 
signed on September 8, 1954 In a strategic 
sense this is a truly revolutionary develop- 
ment, for it implies that the country is being 
transformed from a buffer zone mto a bul- 
wark of the free world. 


INDOCHINA 


DIVERSITY OF iNDOCHINA 

Both in its area, approximately 285,640 
square miles, and in population, now esti- 
mated at some 34,000,000, Indochina is the 
largest country on the Southeast Asian 
mainland. Because of its physical structure 
and close historical connections with the rest 
of the peninsula, it inevitably shows many 
resemblances to Burma and Thailand. Thus 
there is a marked concentration of popula- 
tion in the alluvial lowlands, in which over 
four fifths of the people live on only one 
eighth of the total area. Also the economy 
is predomlnantiy agrarian, with a danger- 
ously heavy emphasis on rice as the major 
esport. the rice-growing areas form two 
rads of a long pole extending along the 
coastal region. 

In rantrast to Burma and Thailand, how- 
ever, the Union erf Indodbina is largely a 
carnation pf the nin^eenih oratury, and since 
it is without the ben^t of a political matu- 
ration process, this largely arhfidal unit is in 
process of disintegrating. The loosely knit 


country includes three quite distinct na- 
tional units, namely, Vietnam, Laos, and 
Cambodia. The last two of these have cul- 
tural and, especially, religious affinities with 
Thailand, but the Annamites are much 
closer to China in these respects.^ Thus 
the Aimamites do not subscribe to the 
Hinayana form of Buddhism, and*their hy- 
brid religion includes elements of Con- 
fucianism, Taoism, animism, and Mahayana 
Buddhism. Moreover, their methods of rice 
cultivation and their skill in dike building, 
both of which may be attributed to early 
Chinese influence, have given them advan- 
tages over their immediate neighbors. His- 
tory records a slow but steady Annamite 
advance southward, until the Annamites 
formed seventy per cent of the total popu- 
lation. 

Altibough both Cambodians and Laotians 


^ Vietnam, the traditional name for the Annamite 
lands fTonHn, Annam, and Cochin Chma), was not 
used by the French, W since World War E it has 
been revived as the official name for this area 
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have developed a traditional dislike for the 
Annamites, the three groups were united 
by France between 1887 and 1893, to form 
the nominally federal Union of Indochina. 
For all practical purposes administration 
was centralized, first from Saigon and later 
from Hanoi, which latter became the capital 
around the turn of the century. However, 
centralized control did not obliterate the re- 
gional and national differences, and today 
fiiese are more pronounced than ever. 

REGIONS 

Red River Delta of Tonkin — Because of its 
long history of continuous settlement, the 
rich land area of the Red River in the north 
(Tonkin) carries much the highest popu- 
lation density of any part of Indochina. 
Apart from tfie urban population of Hanoi 
(217,000), Haiphong (176,000), and other 
lesser centers, the rural density of the delta 
proper averages some 1,250 to the square 
mile. With such enormous pressure on the 
land, all the rice, supplemented by such 
other food crops as potatoes, beans, and 
vegetables, is consumed locally. Even so, 
it is not suflBcient to meet the needs of the 
region, and under French control consider- 
able quantities of rice were imported from 
Cochm China, the alternate food-producing 
area. In the land bordering the delta to 
the north, various minerals, notably tin, zinc, 
and, especially anthracite coal have been 
worked for many years, 

Annam — ^The Red River Delta is bounded 
on the south by the Annamite Chain, which 
supports only a very sparse settlement of 
primitive Mois. A narrow coastal plam, in- 
terrupted at innumerable points by spurs 
branching off from the mountain backbone, 
extends south to merge ultimately with the 
Mekong Delta* This Intervening stretch of 
mountain and coastline corresponds roughly 
to the political subdivision of Annam, whose 
capital, Hu6 (45,000), was in prewar days 


the residence of the Emperor of Annam. 
Pohtically both Annam and Tonkin were 
ranked as protectorates, in contrast to Co- 
chin China, which had the status of a 
colony. 

Mekong Delta of Cochin China — Com- 
pared with Tonkin the even larger delta of 
the Mekong is an area of far more recent 
exploitation and shows many characteristics 
of a frontier region. Rural population den- 
sity here is only about 250 to the square 
mile, and consequently holdings are much 
larger. Much of the land has been brought 
under the plow for the first time as a re- 
sult of large drainage and irrigation schemes 
introduced by the French. Before the war 
this particular delta yielded four fifths of the 
total Indochinese rice export of 1,500,000 
tons. As in Thailand, the rice trade is al- 
most completely controlled by Chinese mer- 
chants, and over three quarters of the 
500,000 Chinese in the country live either 
in Cochin China or nearby Cambodia, by 
far the greatest concentrations being in 
Saigon-Cholon. These two cities, situated 
only a few miles apart, each had prewar 
population of about 200,000, but since then 
the numbers have been swollen by refugees 
to a joint total now estimated at 1,600,000 

Cambodia — ^To the northwest of the Me- 
kong Delta lies Cambodia, consisting for 
the most part of an extensive inland basin 
centering on the Great Lake (Tonie Sap). 
Although Cambodians trace their descent to 
the Khmers, builders of the largest and most 
magnificent of the ancient empires on the 
Southeast Asian mainland, the modern in- 
habitants are a more easy-going people than 
the Annamites. Their decline may well be 
attributable to the cumulative effect of de- 
bilitating insect-bome diseases in diis badly 
dramed area rather than to any cultural de- 
cline. Nevertheless, there are wide ex- 
panses of excellent agricultural land, and, 
with an average rural density of only about 
forty per square mile, the country is far 
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from being overpopulated, although many 
peasants are badly in debt to the ubiquitous 
Chinese merchants. Under French rule the 
Cambodian kingdom was a protectorate, its 
capital, Pnom Penh (260,000), is still the only 
important city. 

IjAOS — ^I n almost all respects the series of 
small principalities that the French united 
to form the protected kingdom of Laos re- 
call the Shan States of Burma. Like the 
latter, Laos is essentially a plateau region, 
although the largest concentrations of in- 
habitants, who are sedentary cultivators, are 
in the more fertile valleys. A variety of Moi 
and other more primitive tribes occupy the 
higher ranges, where they practice various 
forms of shifting agriculture. Owing to its 
inaccessibility as. a landlocked country, Laos 
has been little developed economically, al- 
though its potential mineral wealth, notably 
tin, is significant. 

FRENCH RULE 

During the period of colonial rule, France 
never entertained the idea of self-rule or in- 
dependence for Indochina; rather, exploita- 
tion of the country for the benefit of the 
mother country was the goal of French pol- 
icy- To peoples of such rich and diverse 
totorical traditions as the inhabitants of 
Indochina this colonial policy had little ap- 
peal, especially to the Annamites, who 
proved openly antagonistic to French domi- 
nation. Economically the policy was no 
more successful, for, although Indochma was 
a potential market for certain French manu- 
factures, the natural outlets for Indochina’s 
rice and coal were largely in neighbormg 
Asia. For this reason, some attempts were 
made to develop the production of rubber, 
silk, com, spices, and cofiFee, primarily for 
export to Metropolitan France, Neverthe- 
less, the net effect of Frendh economic policy 
was that in prewar days ladodhina, although 
larger and more populous than any other 


country in the region, had the smallest over- 
seas trade of all 

As in neighbormg countries, Japanese oc- 
cupation of Indochma durmg World War II 
provided the opportunity for latent and sup- 
pressed nationalism to assert itself. Al- 
though at first the Japanese treated Indo- 
china as “friendly occupied territory” and 
worked through the existing French au- 
thorities, a change took place in March, 
1945, when the B^rench were interned and 
“independence withm the Co-prosperity 
Sphere” was proclaimed. Very significantly 
the Japanese promoted not one but three 
new national regimes, respectively, m Viet- 
nam, Cambodia, and Laos, under the rule 
of the three reignmg monarchs who had 
previously been under French protection. 

Thus, for the first time since the nineteenth 
century, Indochina was split up into its com- 
ponent national and ethnic units. A military 
decision at the end of the war effected a 
cleavage of a different kind when Chinese 
Nationalists were permitted to occupy the 
area north of the sixteenth parallel while 
British Indian forces were left south of the 
demarcation line 

Postwar Disintegration — Both of the di- 
visions just mentioned have in essence been 
preserved by more recent developments. 
At first the returning French tried to re- 
construct the supposed unity of Indochina 
as a subfederation within the greater federa- 
tion of the French Union. This both the 
Cambodians and the Laotians — ^who are 
deeply hostile to the Annamites — ^resisted, 
despite the inclination of their leaders to 
look to the French for protection against 
their stronger and more virile neighboj^. 

The Annamite lands present^ a much 
more diflScult problem. After the defeat of 
Japan, in 1945, Bao Dai, the Annamite Em- 
peror, abdicated, and control of Vietnam 
passed into the hands of the Communist 
leader Ho Chi Minh, who was able to es- 
tablish his regime firmly in the north before 
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the Nationalist Chinese occupation forces 
finally completed their withdrawal. There- 
after Ho Chi Mmh’s de facto government,® 
capitalizmg on anti-French feelings and eco- 
nomic discontent succeeded m starting a 
movement for mdependence Failure to 
come to terms with France led to a long pe- 
riod of guerrilla warfare, which prevented 
the French from regaining more than a pre- 
carious foothold beyond Hanoi and the 
coastal area. 

In the meantime, however, France man- 
aged to resume control over most of southern 
Vietnam, as well as of Cambodia and Laos. 
To meet the challenge from the north, how- 
ever, France estabhshed an elaborate struc- 
ture grantmg nominal independence to the 
three countries as Associated States within 
the French Union. At the same time a pro- 
French Vietnamese regime under Bao Dai 
opposed the claims of Ho Chi Mmh as ruler 
of Vietnam. While these arrangements 
partly met the demands of Cambodia and 
Laos, the French Union forces were unable 
to dislodge the Viet Minh irregulars from 
the north where their strategic position was 
greatly strengthened following the consolida- 
tion of Communist power in the adjacent 
provinces of China. The costly nine-year 
struggle finally compelled the French to 
seek a negotiated settlement, including a 
cease-fire agreement, which was concluded 
at Geneva in July, 1954. 

INDEPENDENCE 

According to the terms of the Geneva 
agreement a military demarcation line di- 
vided Vietnam just south of the 17th Paral- 
lel and provided for the regroupment of 
military forces to the north and south. An 
international commission was charged with . 


, « Known to the West as the Viet Minh regime, its 
official title is People's I>emocratic Repnblie of Viet- 
nam. 


the task of supervising the armistice terms 
This division was not intended to be a polit- 
ical partition, and provision was made for 
elections within two years to establish an all- 
Vietnam government. At the end of the 
two-year period, however, no election was 
held. In the light of postwar conditions 
this “temporary” partition may well prove 
to be as lasting as that in Korea; certamly 
it IS no less artificial. Ethnically and his- 
torically Vietnam is one country, and, like 
Korea, its two halves are largely comple- 
mentary m an economic sense. The present 
line divides the country into fairly equal 
portions, with the north contammg approxi- 
mately 15,000,000 people and the South, 
13,000,000. The nortli contains Hanoi and 
the port of Haiphong, the south has Saigon 
Nevertheless, the north is a food-deficit area, 
and economically the south, with its rice and 
rubber surpluses, is in the stronger position. 
The north may well utilize the Hanoi- 
Kunming railway and work out close eco- 
nomic ties with southern China. Tactically 
the Commimists have undoubtedly made a 
major advance with the acquisition of the 
Tonkm Delta. 

The status of Laos and Cambodia is more 
diflBcult to assess. Under the Geneva terms 
both states are neutralized except for the re- 
tention of defense forces. In Laos, how- 
ever, local Communist forces remained in 
control of two northern provinces. This 
situation and the internal weakness of 
Cambodia and Laos (whose populations 
number only 4,100,000 and 1,500,000, re- 
spectively), make the stability of the present 
governments most precarious. Still, both 
states are determined to preserve their in- 
dependence in opposition to French influ- 
ence and controL To some degree the 
Southeast Asia defense treaty, signed at 
Manila, is intended to provide an um- 
brella of protection as part of the collective 
defense plan for Southeast Asia! 
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Study Questions 


1 Contrast the raikoad and airways pattern of 
mainland Southeast Asia. 

2. Which are the mam areas inhabited by the 
Lao-Thai-Shan peoples? 

8, Why do Burma, Thailand, and Indochina 
together form the “rice bowl” of Asia? 

4. Descnbe the mam features of the popula- 
tion pattern of mainland Southeast Asia. 

5. Why has no major state grown up center- 
ing in the valley of the Salw^een River? 

6. Discuss the advantages and disadvantages to 
Burma of her separation from India. 

7. Descnbe the character and functions of Ran- 
goon. 

8 Trace the effects of Indian culture in Burma. 

9. Outhne the major differences in economy 


between the delta and the dry zone in 
Burma. 

10. Should the Malay temtones of southern 
Thailand be incorporated into the Federa- 
tion of Malaya? 

11. Assess the importance of the Chinese in the 
economic and pohtical life of Thailand. 

12. Identify the mam geogiaphic regions of 
Thailand What are the principal cntena 
used in dehneating them? 

13. Is there any geographic basis for the parti- 
tion of Vietnam^ 

14. What were the ties between Indochma and 
Chma before the coming of the French^ 

15. What was the importance of Indochma to 
the economy of the French Union? 



CHAPTER THIRTY-THREE 


Indonesia and Malaya 


The Malay Peninsula and the islands of 
modern Indonesia lie athwart the Western 
World's lifeline between the Indian and the 
Pacific oceans. This vast area of tropical 
land and water extends through fifty-five 
degrees of longitude and fifteen degrees of 
latitude. From northwestern Sumatra to 
easternmost New Guinea is approximately 
4,000 miles, a distance equivalent to that 


THE MALAY 

On a map the Malay Peninsula and the is- 
lands extending eastward from it appear as 
giant steppingstones between the mainland 
of Southeast Asia and the continent of Aus- 
tralia (see map on page 580). This geo- 
graphical area has been termed the Malay 
Archipelago, Most of it lies within the 
limits of &e new Indonesian republic, which 
coincides geo^aphically with the Nether- 


between New York and Paris or between 
southern Greenland and northern Venezuela. 
For centuries this area was a scene of inter- 
national rivalry among European powers, 
but only since the Pacific War of 1941-45 
has the United States become keenly aware 
of its strategic importance; recent events 
have made it an area of major pohtical im- 
portance as well. 


ARCHIPELAGO 

lands Indies before World War 11,^ except 
that western New Guinea is excluded from 
the new republic. Also, although most of 
Borneo is imder the Indonesian flag, the 
northwestern part of this large island, 
namely, North Borneo, Sarawak, and Brunei, 


1 Commonly designated as Netherlands East In- 
d^ or I?utch East Indies. 
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IS British. Portuguese Timor, ^ western New 
Guinea (Dutch), and the eastern part of 
New Guinea and the Bismarck Archipelago 
(administered by Australia under a United 
Nations trusteeship) further add to the po- 
litical complexity of the Indonesian area. 
Malaya is the term applied to that portion 
of the Malay Peninsula that lies south of 
Thafland. It consists of the Federation of 
Malaya® and the British crown colony of 
Singapore. 



The Malay Archipelago connects two con- 
tinents, but, more significantly, it lies be- 
tween two oceans. The shortest route for 
ships bound from Europe or southern Asia 
to ports of eastern Asia is through the Strait 
of Malacca. Hence trade routes converge on 
Singapore, a natural entrepdt for Southeast 
Asia.^ Air travel, too, tends to focus on 
this region, but Singapore is only one of the 
major of international air routes. Bang- 
kok, Hong Kong, and Manila likewise are 


® Portuguese Tkmt (7,883 square miles, 1940 
populatiou 488,000) comprises the eastern half of 
Timor Island and ihe exdave of Oe-Gusse (Okusi 
Ambeno) in the western Indonesian sector. 

« The former Federated Malay States, Unfederated 
Malay States, and Straits Settlements. 

Singapore has not alwa 3 rs been the control pomt 
of the area; Malacca, famter north on the Malay 
Peninsula, and Palembang and Bjambi on Sumatra 
have, at one time or another, cofutroEed shipping 
through die strait. 


major centers, and eight or more interna- 
tional airlmes serve each of these four major 
cities on the frmge of the South Chma Sea. 

The Malay realm has consistently been an 
area of international conflict. Over the cen- 
turies European powers have struggled for 
the control of commerce and trade in the 
area. The resultant effort to establish fa- 
vorable shipping lanes pointed up the signifi- 
cance of the Malacca Strait area The Brit- 
ish and Dutch built up the strongest im- 
perial interests in this part of the world. 
The eventual mutual trust of these two pow- 
ers was an important factor in the develop- 
ment of the area, for after two centuries 
of active rivalry, the two nations com- 
promised their differences in the Treaty of 
London, 1824 The Dutch conceded to the 
British commercial and strategic advantage 
at Singapore in return for British with- 
drawal of territorial claims in the Neth- 
erlands East Indies, an arrangement which 
served to relieve the Dutch of burdensome 
defense costs. A strong Singapore, still a 
necessity to British commercial interests, 
materially aided Dutch sovereignty in the 
area. 

Currently, the conflict is largely one of 
ideologies. A rismg tide of nationalism is 
sweeping Asia, Former colonial possessions 
are demanding and receiving independent 
political status, despite the difficulty of estab- 
lishing stable regimes in a rapidly changing 
political scene. Where power is being trans- 
ferred from imperial rule to native control. 
Communist leaders have scored notable 
gains by exploitation of the residue of anti- 
imperialist sentiment that is the heritage of 
centuries of European rule in southern Asia. 
Economically, strategically, and politically, 
the Malay Archipelago is of major interest 
to the Western World. 

REGIONAL SIMILAftlTIES AND CONTRASTS 

'Pmmcfiju SEiTTNQ---The Malay Archipelago 
is m example of a large equatorial region 
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in which approach by sea renders the com- 
ponent parts sufficiently accessible from any 
direction. Great as is the size of the total 
land areas, the handicap to commerce im- 
posed by long distances is ofiEset by tlie mo- 
bility of water transportation on quiet, pro- 
tected seas. Forested mountains and coastal 
swamps have been by-passed or penetrated 
by seas and straits, elsewhere tropical rivers 
provide a natural pathway through swamp- 
land and forest area The waterways that 
provide the easiest hnes of communication 
for the mdigenous peoples made this tropi- 
cal realm equally accessible to foreigners, 
whether they came to conquer and colo- 
nize or to trade and barter for the native 
wealth. 

Relief The physiographic features of the 
Malay Archipelago present a pattern of great 
complexity (see map on page 583). Al- 
though m the Malay Peninsula itself ele- 
vations seldom exceed 5,000 feet, the moun- 
tain ranges extending through the islands 
have peaks in excess of 10,000 feet in ele- 
vation, culminating in the mountains of New 
Guinea, which tower over 16,000 feet. A 
number of the peaks in Indonesia are vol- 
canic cones. The area is one of consider- 
able volcanic activity, and many thousands 
of people have been killed by earthquakes 
and volcanic eruptions. In 1883 two thirds 
of the island of Krakatoa, located between 
Java and Sumatra, were blown away in one 
of the greatest eruptions in modem history. 
In contrast to their destructive effects, the 
volcanoes are responsible for the extremely 
fertile soil found in much of the upland areas 
of Indonesia. 

The Malay Archipelago, however, is not all 
high mountain ranges^ much of tibe area lies at 
an elevation varying between 1,000 and 5,000 
fe^. Heavy precipitation accelerates the 
active stream erosion, which has left little 
level land, except isolated areas oi recmt 
v6lcanic acti^ty or islands uplifted from the 
sea. Large areas of low elevation are con- 


fined to the eastern portion of Sumatra and 
to soudiem Borneo and southern New 
Gumea. 

Climatic Factors, All of the Malay Archi- 
pelago hes withm ten degrees of the Equa- 
tor. The tropical location and the mterrup- 
tion of land areas by water account for a 
uniform temperature regime that prevails 
throughout the year. Temperature differ- 
ences, then, are largely due to elevation 
rather than to seasonal changes. For ex- 
ample, the annual range of temperature at 
Singapore is about three degrees, at Dja- 
karta,® two degrees, and at Padang, on the 
west coast of Sumatra, only one degree. 
Nevertheless, there is a wide variety of en- 
vironmental contrasts from area to area. 
Climatic conditions change abruptly from 
coastal plains to, and beyond, nearby moun- 
tains. Tropical rain-forest conditions lie at 
the base of cold, foggy mountam peaks, or 
only a short distance from desert cacti in 
Portuguese Timor, or from protected grass- 
lands in New Guinea. 

Rainfall exerts greater influence than tem- 
perature upon mdigenous plants and culti- 
vated agriculture, and it is the rainfall re- 
gime, rather than quantity, that is the critical 
factor. Basically, almost all the area is clas- 
sified as tropical rain forest, but eastern 
Java, southern New Guinea, and most of the 
islands between them have a savanna re- 
gime. Precipitation varies from more than 
175 inches a year on parts of Sumatra to less 
than sixty inches on die eastern islands near 
Australia. Sin’^apore has an average of 
ninety-three inches, and Djakarta, seventy- 
one inches, these figures being reasonably 
representative of lowland stations in the 
tropical rain-forest realm. 

Natural Resources. Forest and mineral re- 
sources are varied. The heavy and rather 
uniformly distributed rainfall, together with 


® Formerly known as Batavia (Java) during the 
period of Ihitch administration. 
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consistently high temperatures, encourages 
continuous plant growii and an extremely 
varied flora, on Borneo, for example, at 
least 11,000 species have been hsted. There 
are two primary lowland forest regions. 
(1) Over most of the area where there is no 
dry season or only a very short dry season 
the natural vegetation is a lush, tall, broad- 
leaf, evergreen cover called tropical rain 
forest, which makes up the commercial forest 
of the Malay Archipelago. (2) In areas 
characterized by several consecutive months 
that are ramless or practically without ram, 
a shorter, more open, deciduous broadleaf 
forest predommates. It may consist of scat- 
tered trees mterspersed among savanna 
grasslands. This tropical deciduous forest, 
sometimes called “savanna forest” or “mon- 
soon forest,” has fewer species and is of less 
commercial value than the tropical ram 
forest. 

Some of the mineral resources are of only 
local importance, for example, the low-grade 
coal of Sumatra and Borneo. But many of 
the minerals are of major strategic impor- 
tance; these include the tin of Malaya, Bil- 
liton, and Bangka, bauxite in Bintan (op- 
posite Singapore), iron ore in Malaya, sul- 
fur and manganese in Java, nickel in Celebes, 
and the petroleum resources of Borneo, Su- 
matra, Java, and the western part of New 
Guinea. 

PonunATTON AND SETTLEMENT — ^Lands of the 
Malayan Archipelago have experienced wave 
upon wave of etbic migrations from Asia 
and Europe, As a result there has been ^ 
contiauous intermingling of population types. 
Some of the purest racial strains include the 
oldest and nmst primitive inhabitants, who 
have been push^ into the most inaccessible 
portions of the area* as, for example, the 
Negritos of New Guinea. The representa- 
tive Indon^an inhabitant portrays a con- 
fusion of racial character, with the latest 
Aslan immigrants providing the dominant 

Population figure erf this area are as im- 


pressive as its areal extent. Eighty-nine mil- 
hon people, somewhat close to the total for 
Japan, mhabit the area. Withm the region 
population patterns are most complex. Java 
and Madura together have an average den- 
sity of 818 per square mile, to qualify as 
one of the most mtensely populated regions 
of the world, but Indonesia as a whole has 
a density of only eighty-three persons per 
square mile. Marked local variation m den- 
sity is not unusual, Java is often pictured as 
distressmgiy overcrowded, yet small parts 
of the island are virtually without people. 
In contrast, Sumatra, with an average den- 
sity of sixty-four per square mile, has small 
mountam basms where the density of pop- 
ulation rivals that of Java or of the rice- 
produemg lowlands of Chma. 

The people of both Malaya and Indonesia 
are predommantly rural-minded. They are 
basically village dwellers and rice culti- 
vators. Most of the people in the cities are 
laborers who live on the urban fringe, where 
the local communities are not markedly 
different from the agricultural villages. As 
elsewhere in the East, truly dispersed settle- 
ment is unusual. The agricultural hamlet 
is, in many ways, a commercial entity 
wherein the mdividual is strongly dependent 
upon his family, relative, or neighbor, to 
whom he is mchned to give first loyalty. 

Cities and Urban Growth, Equatorial re- 
gions rarely support the large cities that gen- 
erally accx)mpany industrialization. This 
statement, however, must be modified to ac- 
count for the steady groviii of cities in 
Malaya and western Indonesia. In Malaya, 
Kuala Lumpur and Penang have more than 
100,000 inhabitants; Singapore, the com- 
mercial entrep6t, has more than 1,000,000 
people. Java has six cities with xiiore than 
200,000: estimated populations are Djakarta, 
2,2^,000; Surabaya, 1,SQQ,000; Semarang, 
2^,000; Bandung, 6O0,OOO; Surakarta, 200,- 
000; Djokjakarta, 1,500,000; aud Palembang, 
on Sumatra, 1^,0(K). 

Most of the cities in the Malay Archi- 
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pelago center around commercial trade; 
they are port cities, or they serve as supply 
centers for the extractive industries — ^for ex- 
ample, in Malaya. Geographically, well- 
established cities are located along the pe- 
riphery of the mainland and within the coastal 
lowlands. Both in Malaya and Indonesia 
excellent railways and roads connect the 
main cities and link them with chief ports. 
The inland cities of Java — ^for example, Ban- 
dung — ^are located in fertile but high plam 
areas where there are favorable climatic 
conditions. The growth of urban popula- 
tion centers that are associated with indus- 


trial development is fairly recent. In Ma- 
laya such centers are few, dependent upon 
the smelting of tm and the canning of pine- 
apples. In Indonesia manufacturmg is more 
widespread and, owing to the pressure of 
population in certain sections, more sig- 
nificant. A major stimulus to manufacturing 
came between the two world wars, when 
trade restriction and reduced purchasing 
power forced Netherlands East Indies to set 
up local industries. Foreign companies also 
opened branch factories, and the Republic 
itself has supported an mdustrialization pro- 
gram. 


INDONESIA 


The independence of Indonesia was pro- 
claimed at Djakarta on August 17, 1945, 
following the Japanese surrender. The or- 
ganization of the United States of Indonesia, 
however, was not officially attained until 
late in 1949, when Queen Juliana of the 
Netherlands signed the charter that trans- 
ferred the sovereignty of the Netherlands 
East Indies (except western New Guinea) 
to the Indonesian people. This significant 
proclamation was decided upon only after 
prolonged negotiation at The Hague Roimd 
Table Conference that defined the nature 
of the new state and its relation to the 
Netherlands. The four-year interval be- 
tween 1945 and 1949 was one of desperate 
struggle to establish political unity within 
the islands and thus to prevent the restora- 
tion of Ihe Nelharlands’ government. 

INDONESIA M»ENDENC1 

rhe Dutch had ruled titeir cqlomes in the 
East ladies concern for eco- 

funnic development than^lhe preparation 
the people of the islands for the respon- 
sSbSities df self-rule. of 

dfe islands was in the hands a governor- 


general appointed by the Crown. There 
was, however, concession to the extent that 
native officials were allowed to perform 
some fimctions of government under Dutch 
supervision. In the early part of the twen- 
tieth century, the Indonesians, influenced by 
events in Chma and by knowledge that the 
Philippines under direction of the United 
States were advancing toward independence, 
likewise made demands for self-government. 
The Dutch, m 1917, partly met this demand 
by agreeing to the creation of a legislative 
assembly. This assembly, however, which 
was largely an appointed body, had only 
advisory powers. It did not satisfy the 
Indonesians nor abate the growing spirit 
of nationalism and the demand for actual 
self-government. 

^?^en, during World War 11, the Japanese 
overran all the East India islands, they 
sought to bring the people of the islands into 
their own sphere, and to this end they en- 
couraged the nationalist spirit as a means of 
weaning the islands away from their for- 
mer Dutch rulers. At the end of the war, 
as Japanese troops surrendered, the national- 
ist leaders in the islands proclaimed a re- 
public m August, 1945, and organized forces 
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in Java, Madura, and Sumatra to fight for 
their mdependence. At this point British 
troops paved the way for the re-entry of the 
Dutch, a fact which in itself mtensified and 
solidified Indonesian resistance to foreign 
rule. The islands of Java and Sumatra, the 
nucleus of the new Republic, became the 
scene of warfare; but other islands of the 
group were held in subjection by Australian 
troops. In these latter islands — ^Borneo, 
Celebes, Moluccas, and the Lesser Sundas — 
the Dutch continued to organize, hoping 
thereby to counterbalance the weight of 
Java and Sumatra. 

At The Hague, the Crown offered some 
concessions to Indonesia but ignored the 
demand for independence of the islands. 
Dutch military strength and British pres- 
sure compelled the rebels to consent to 
negotiation, looking toward a new political 
/ status of the islands. At Linggajati (Cheri- 
bon), in Java, an agreement was reached 
in 1947 that gave de facto recognition 
to the government of Java, Madura, and 
Sumatra. Implementation of the linggajati 
Agreement fa^ed to materialize, owing to 
mutual suspicions and recriminations. De- 
spite outright military action the Dutch 
forces were unable tq extinguish the life of 
the new R^ublic. Even file blockade of 
ports, an act producing considerable eco- 
nomic distress for the Republic, failed to 
subdue an aroused populace. In August, 
1947, the United Nations Security Council 


requested a cessation of hostilities. The re- 
quest was ignored, but it underscored the 
need for peaceful settlement Eventually 
a truce and cease-fire agreement were ar- 
ranged under a United Nations Committee of 
Good Offices. 

The structure of the new Republic and 
the limits of its territorial jurisdiction were 
matters of direct concern to the nationalists 
and the Netherlands government between 
1946 and 1949. Semiautonomous units in 
Borneo and the eastern islands organized 
their own governments and, as regional 
states, clashed with the new government 
at Djogjakarta.® Finally, with complicated 
pressure from the United Nations, as well as 
from Asian countries, a United States of 
Indonesia was created on December 27, 1949. 
On this date the existing Republic became 
a member of a federation which comprised 
the whole Indonesian archipelago, except 
Netherlands New Guinea. Necessity im- 
pelled the adoption of federalism as the price 
of creating Indonesia and transferring sover- 
eignty from The Hague. 

Shift to Unitary Structture— The task of 
operating a federalist state, as outlined in 
the provisional constitution of 1949, proved 
too difficult in view of the rising dissensions 


« A dty in south Central Java, Djogjakarta served 
as the temporary capital of the embatfled republic 
unfii, with The Hague settlement in 1949, the gov- 
ernment mov^ to Djakarta on the north coast 
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and the threats to law and order. Indo- 
nesia had had little experience with a federal 
system, and the constitution of 1949 was un- 
wieldy in character; it resembled, according 
to critics, that of old Dutch colonialism. 
Only a unitary structure seemed to offer 
prospects of a stable rule. Thus, on August 
14, 1950, ihe new constitution abolished 
federalism in favor of a unitary nation-state 
of ten pro\inces (see map on page 585). 
With this act the name was officially changed 
to the Republic of Indonesia, and thereby 
the last of the autonomous units were 
brought under direct political control of the 
central government 

Internal Problems — ^Pohtical events attend- 
ant on the formation of the new nation have 
demanded most of the attention of the na- 
tional government, and as a result various 
domestic problems have developed and mul- 
tiplied, T he et hnic coi^lexity of the Re- 
public seriously hampers the problem of po- 
litical unification. Although Bahasa Indo- 
nesia, the official language, is understood by 
at least some persons in every part of the 
nation, actually more than twenty-five major 
tongues are spoken, the most important be- 
ing Javanese, Sudanese, and Madurese. 
The bulk of the Indonesians are Moslems, 
but there exist large Christian, Buddhist, 
and Brahmin minorities, who were not po- 
litically integrated into the new nation. In 
some areas of Indonesia the authority of 
the central government was unrecognized or 
completely ignored in the early years. In 
western Java and parts of central Java a 
fanatical M<^lem group defied the govern- 
ment and terrorized rural population. 
As late as 1950^ gov^ment tanks patrolled 
the streets in downtown Surabaya. 

During the years, Indon^ia became 
inde^ndent, there have been serious eco- 
nomic hardships due to Continual inflation, 
shortage of consumers’ goods, and the re- 
fmn <5 soldiers who fcive W to be ab- 
Mo civilian Me. Tiar^rintion and 


trade have periodically been stifled, imports, 
at least until 1930, have exceeded exports 
consistently. A huge budgetary deficit has 
indicated the severity of the economic crisis 
All of these conditions have provided a real 
test of the strength of Indonesian economy 
and have pointed up the magnitude of its 
reconstruction efforts. 

ECONOMY 

Core Area — ^Java, wijh Madura, is the heart- 
land^ of .Indonesia.^ Both economically and" 
pohtically, it is the nation s nerve center. 
Moreover, it is the home of two thirds of the 
population and contains the five largest cities 
m the nation. Java in the pre-1939 era pro- 
vided thirty-SLX per cent of the exports of 
the country and was the destination of 
seventy per cent of the imports. Even to- 
day it has about seventy per cent of the rail- 
way mileage and produces most of the sugar 
and chinchona, as well as much of the rice 
and rubber. Djakarta is the financial cen- 
ter and was the leadmg port of the Dutch 
commercial empire. As Java was the heart- 
land of the Netherlands East Indies, so it 
holds a similar position in the newly formed 
nation of Indonesia. 

Agmculture — Indonesian subsistence crops 
consist of rice, com, cassava, sago, coconuts, 
sweet potatoes, fruits, vegetables, peanuts, 
and soybeans. On Java, rice and com alone 
account for two thirds of the cultivated 
acreage. These crops are cultivated on 
small landholdings by primitive or semi- 
primitive methods. Production is favored 
by a climate which in some parts allows the 
harvesting of two or three crops each year. 

Commercial agriculture is largely of the 
planfatipn type. Rubber, sugar, chinchona, 
tea, coffee, cacao, better-quality tobacco, 
good-quality copra, and palm oil represent 
plantation production (see map on page 
587). Some of th^e crops require scien- 
tific research, at an integrated harvesting 
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and processing arrangement, or special 
marketing procedures. All of them, except 
copra, require an initial expenditure of con- 
siderable capital. They are best produced 
by an integrated organization rather than by 
a small independent grower. There are, 
however, other commercial crops that are 
cultivated consistently by small Indonesian 
farmers: coconuts, kapok, pepper and a few 
other spices, low-grade tobacco, low-quahty 
rubber, and some coffee. 

Prior to World War II, the Dutch govern- 
ment encouraged small-scale subsistence ag- 
riculture on the part of the natives, especially 
the production of food crops As a result, 
only about one tenth of the cultivated land 
on Java was in foreign-controlled plantations, 
although on Sumatra and some of the other 
islands the proportion was much higher. In 
general, this policy has been continued by 
file Indonesian government, but its effective- 
ness is diflScult to evaluate because of the 
internal instability that has prevailed. 

With the exception of rubber, none of the 
products of commercial agriculture has yet 
regained its 1941 position. Rubber has led 
the recovery only because the high price of 
rubber has attracted small operators to in- 
crease the production of low-quality varie- 
ties; plantation rubber is still below file 1941 


figure (see table on this page). The United 
States consumes over fifty per cent of the 
world s raw rubber and has been the princi- 
pal source of dollar earnings in Indonesia. 


Export of Principal Indonesia Products, 1947—50 
(Percentage of 1936-41 Average, on Basts of Weight) 


Product 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1950 

Smallholders’ rubber 

274 

80 8 

112 7 

226 6 

Estate rubber 

87 

41.1 

64 7 

63.4 

Rubber total 

17.4 

59.5 

86 9 

135 0 

Copra 

35 7 

59 5 

73 4 

65.7 

Coffee 

05 

35 

78 

20 2 

Tea 

3.9 

11.5 

29 4 

39.4 

Sugar 

01 

60 

44 

0.1 

Tobacco 

58 

32 

221 

28.0 

Chinchona bark 

29.9 

633 

38 8 

750 

Palm oil 

1.1 

19 9 

510 

49.5 

Tin and tin ore 

45 8 

913 

84 6 

87.7 

Petroleum and products 

13 6 

66 2 

95.2 

98 9 


Java has been a major sugar producer and 
exporter because of a nearly optimal physi- 
cal environment, an adequate supply of 
cheap labor, and extensive scientific research 
in the production of high-yielding varieties 
of plants. Some of the canes developed in 
eastern Java before the war were used in 
the Philippines, Hawaii, Cuba, and Louisi- 
ana. Indonesian sugar production dropped 


COMMERCIAL PRODUaiON 
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to negligible amonnts during the Japanese 
regime. Since World War II internal tur- 
moil has caused destruction of sugar mills, 
thus retarding any rapid return to prewar 
production figures. Rubber has easily re- 
placed sugar as the primary export crop. 

Mineral Wealth — The mineral industry 
has become an increasingly important phase 
of Indonesian economy. In prewar years 
petroleum, tin, coal, bauxite, phosphate, sul- 
fur, nickel, manganese, silver, gold, and as- 
phalt were produced. From the standpoint 
of political geography, petroleum and tin 
are the most important Indonesian minerals. 
The major oil fields are near Palembang and 
Padang on Sumatra and Balikpapan and 
Tarakan on Borneo. They have been de- 
veloped largely by British and American oil 
companies. Balil^apan and Palembang are 
refinery centers. An annual production of 
57,000,000 barrels (1951) gives Indonesia 
ninth place among world petroleum pro- 
ducers and first among producers beyond 
the Middle East. 

Tin minmg has largely been a government 
operation. Production is in the islands of 
Billiton, Bangka, and Singkep, off the east 
coast of Sumatra. In prewar years most 
smelting and all refining operations took 
place at nearby Singapore or at Axnhem 
in the Netherlands, Singapore stiU handles 
most of the postwar production. In world 
tin production, Indonesia ranks second to 
Malaya. Both the tin-producing islands and 
the major petroleum fields lie outside the 
areas cf greatest internal strife. Both in- 
dustri^ teve essentially returned to — and, 
in fact, petroleum has surpassed — ^prewar 
production figure. 

TBANisroOTAtmi^ CpMismm 
cause major shipping lanes crisscross Indo- 
nesia, many regularfy scheduled vessels stop 
at the principal ports. Chartered, or tramp, 
steamers of many flags call at both major and 
hfm ports to share to the Isaqge export of 
ra# matmals. This h 


supplemented by a large interisland fleet 
that connects the major islands and carries 
much domestic traffic. Many of the larger 
rivers on Borneo, Sumatra, and western New 
Guinea are navigable for a considerable num- 
ber of miles, and much commerce is handled 
on these waterways. 

Java has 3,000 miles of railways, and Su- 
matra, about 1,200, but in the rest of the 
archipelago railways are negligible. Java 
and Sumatra have also many miles of all- 
weather roads, and there is a skeleton road 
net on some of the other islands. In some 
areas, however, coastwise and river trans- 
port or the foot trail offer the only means 
of communication. 

Air transport is well developed, but many 
of the lesser airfields are in need of repair. 
A domestic fleet of airliners connects the 
principal islands and Smgapore, while five 
foreign international airlines cJffer regular 
service to one or more Indonesian cities. 

Manxjfactures — Modem industry, as de- 
veloped in the Western World, is not a part 
of Indonesian economy. Most manufactur- 
ing in Indonesia consists of the processing 
of agricultural or mineral raw materials 
either for domestic consumption or for ex- 
port; such processing may be done by the 
company that extracts or produces the raw 
material. It may be a cottage (home) in- 
dustry or a larger establishment, but it is 
normally geared to the local market for food- 
stuffs, clothing, household furnishings, or 
related items. Only the weaving of hats 
and the colorful batik textile industries^ — 
both centered in Java — are export industries, 
for in general, Indonesians working in their 
homes or small shops cannot compete with 
low-cost manufactured goods from Japan 
and Western Europe. 

The trend in economic development has 
been basically agricultural. In 1939 eighty 
per cent of ihe productive workers of Java 
and seventy pa: cent of those in the outer 
prpvtoce» were engaged in agriculture. Of 
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the total population, less than one per cent 
was engaged in any form of manufacturing, 
of these, about 300,000 were employed in 
establishments using mechanical power, and 
the remainder, in the various home indus- 
tries. The prewar trend has remstated it- 
self. 

Economic Recoveby — Indonesia has made 
notable recovery since World War II, but 
there are major problems ahead. Potential 
economic hazards face any country export- 
ing raw materials that are dependent upon a 
fluctuatmg world market, especially if that 
country relies on imports for essential com- 
modities needed by its people. Indonesia 
needs a more diversified economy. Ameii- 
can financial assistance given to Indonesia 
has been used to increase the production of 
raw materials Large-scale foreign invest- 
ment is xmcjoubtedly desirable, but heavy 
local taxes and discrimmatory laws tend to 
discourage foreign business interests from 
making mvestments in Indonesia. Unfor- 
tunately the people themselves hinder real 
economic progress through their lack of in- 
dustry and initiative and their inability to 
organize their efEorts for the countiy’s eco- 
nomic and pohtical well-being. 

INDONESIA AND WORLD AFFAIRS 

Pattern of Wobld Trade — ^Indonesian ex- 
ports have been largely agricultural, with 
minerals in second place. In a few com- 
modities, the Netherlands East Indies held, 
and Indonesia now holds, a near monopoly 
(see table on this page). From 1929 to 
1949 rubber, petroleum, tin, and sugar ac- 
counted for one half to two thirds of the 
total value of the exports; Postwar exports 
have surpassed prewar figures in value, but 
thej/ have not approached the prewar po- 
sition in quantity. On the basis of weight, 
only rubber has exceeded its prewar figure; 
petroleum has essentially returned to its for- 
mer position, and tin is between eighty and 


nmety per cent of the prewar level (1951 
figures). 


Netherlands Indies Export Position 
(Average Percentage of World Total, 1929-46) 


Chmchona 

90 

Agava 

27 

Pepper 

81 

Tea 

17 

Kapok 

72 

Palm oil 

17 

Rubber 

35 

Sugar 

6 

Tin 

30 

Petroleum and 


Coconut prod- 


products 

2.8 

ucts 

27 

Cocoa 

0.2 


Source The statistical data used have been 
adapted horn Mildred I. Finney, “Indonesian Trade,*' 
an unpublished manuscnpt. 


In 1950, exports to Malaya, the Nether- 
lands, and the United States made up three 
fourths of the total. Malaya and Japan are 
the leading Asian markets for Indonesian ex- 
ports Imports, consisting largely of food- 
stuffs and manufactured goods, are supplied 
by Western Europe (principally by the Neth- 
erlands; secondly by the United Eongdom), 
the United States, Japan, Thailand, Burma, 
and Malaya. 

Indonesian trade is extremely sensitive 
to the market demands of industrial nations. 
In prewar years tihe heavy exports of rub- 
ber and vegetable oils to the United States 
provided a dollar surplus which was used to 
purchase manufactured goods from north- 
western Europe, Since World War II this 
triangular trade has been rendered insignifi- 
cant because Indonesia has relied on Ameri- 
can supplies and thus has depleted the dollar 
credit once used to purchase goods in North- 
west Europe. Nevertheless, Great Britain 
contmues to export largely to Indonesia be- 
cause British Commonwealth ties permit 
Great Britain to borrow sterling balances 
of member nations, which are held in a joint 
pool in London. Trade with the Nether- 
lands contmues to be high as a result of 
large Dutch investments in Indonesia. In- 
donesia is destined to continue the general 
pattern of international trade, that is, ex- 
port of raw materials and import of manu- 
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facttires, especially machinery and equip- 
ment. 

Foreign Policy — ^Indonesia considers neu- 
trality to be the best characterization of its po- 
sition in world afiEairs. Government spokes- 
men prefer the expression “active independ- 
ent foreign policy” as the best definition of the 
Republic s position with respect to the great 
powers. The origins and motivations of In- 
donesian world outlook are a product of the 
historic conditions that accompanied its rise 
to independence In its new orientation is 
the conviction that Indonesia cannot contrib- 
ute to world peace until it is strong at home. 
Indonesian leaders, therefore, regard prob- 
lems of internal improvement and national 
unity as of primary importance to the nation. 
Then, too, young intellectuals in high places 
regard Nehru as the prophet and India the 
model in foreign policy. This Asian orienta- 
tion draws Indonesia into closer sympathy 
with Asia’s problems and attitudes than with 
those of the West Added to this is the 
lingering distrust of European powers and 
a strong suspicion that the West endeavors 
to restore its imperialist controls. A long 
heritage of Dutch rule adds weight and sub- 
stance to such fears. 

Neutrality, in the eyes of Indonesian lead- 
ers, does not mean isolation or unconcern 
about the external world. Specifically, the 
orientation of Indonesian interests has taken 
two directions; toward the Netherlands and 
toward the East-West conflict Relations 
with the mother country have been stormy 
and far fecnn cordial. In part this can be 
attributed to the former stubborn determina- 
tion of the conservative Dutch government 
to subdue the nationalist movement or> fail- 
ing that, to dferupt or undermine its strength. 
The Indonesians^ <mp^equently> have worked 
tirelessly to sever afl economic and cultural, 
as well as political, cMneclions with the 
Dutch as a matter of national honor and 
pride* The Netherlan^^ltodonesian Union, 
whidb was set out ip a at The Hague 


in November, 1949, provided for collabora- 
tion between the tivo governments on a 
basis of close association and equahty of 
status, but in the summer of 1954 the union 
was officially abolished. 

In its attitude toward the East-West con- 
flict Indonesia realistically accepts its posi- 
tion as a small power in the world state sys- 
tem. The path of positive neutrality, how- 
ever, did not deter Indonesia from member- 
ship in the United Nations, where, since 
September, 1950, it has followed a moderate 
course. Indonesia has avoided any action 
that would antagonize the Soviet Union or 
Communist China. Its delegate, for ex- 
ample, abstamed on the resolution to brand 
Red China as the aggressor in the Korean 
dispute. More in Ime with Indian leader- 
ship, Indonesia favored the cease-fire and 
truce arrangements under the United Na- 
tions as a solution to the Korean issue. On 
occasions Indonesia has expressed keen in- 
terest in the North African nationalist move- 
ment and in the struggle of the Arab states 
in the Middle East. 

Toward the United States the Indonesian 
attitude has been rather cool or, at best, 
cautious. Leaders of the independence 
movement noted that American aid to the 
Netherlands after 1945 largely financed the 
cost of Dutch military operations on Java 
and Sumatra. This factor, according to In- 
donesian thinking, expressed an American 
endorsement of colonialism in preference to 
support for new independence. 

The Problem of Netherlands New Guinea 
(Irian) — ^No problem is more vexatious in 
the South Pacific than the status of western 
New Guinea. The territory is not important 
in itself, but it serves to symbolize the irrita- 
tions that attend the formation of a new 
state. New Guinea is a sparsely settled 
island with undeveloped peoples inhabiting 
its tropical terrain. Politically it is divided, 
only tile western half being under Dutch 
sovere^ty. This area of 151,000 square 
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miles was officially a part of the Netherlands 
East Indies, one of the outer provmces m 
the archipelago. New Guinea was not in- 
cluded in the transfer of sovereignty in 1949, 
but Indonesian leaders claim it belongs to 
the Republic. 

The people of New Guinea reflect no po- 
litical consciousness, having taken no part 
in the nationalist revolution and having 
expressed no desire to join the Repubhc. 
Irians, inhabitants of western New Guinea, 
live in a primitive, unorganized economic 


framework, and effective labor must be im- 
ported, presumably from Indonesia, to de- 
velop the area. This move is opposed by 
the Netherlands and by Australia as well. 
The latter regards aU New Guinea as a vital 
buffer area agamst any attack from the north 
and considers the Netherlands as a rehable 
caretaker. Negotiations to resolve the status 
of western New Guinea have produced no 
solution, and the issue has increased ten- 
sion and antagonism between the Nether- 
lands and Indonesia. 


MAUYA 


The geographical region of Malaya embraces 
the Federation of Malaya — a British Pro- 
tectorate — and the Crown colony of Singa- 
pore. The Federation is made up of nine 
Malay states (Johore, Pahang, Negri Sem- 
bilan, Selangor, Perak, Kelantan, Treng- 
ganu, Kedah, and Perils) and two settle- 
ments (Malacca and Penang), which were 
once colonies. Kuala Lumpur, in the state 
of Selangor, is the capital of the Federation. 
Malaya has an area of 51,000 square miles 
and a population of nearly 6,000,000 persons, 
or 117 persons per square mile. In prewar 
years Britain had devised three political 
units; (1) the Federated Malay States of 
Perak, Pahang, Selangor, and Negri Sem- 
bilan, comprising the tin- and rubber-pro- 
ducing areas which were supervised by a 
British high commissioner; (2) five unfed- 
erated states, which, being less populous, 
remained under native rule subject to Brit- 
ish advisors in administrative affairs; and 
(8) the Straits Settlements, which included 
the important ports of Singapore, Penang, 
and Malacca, each of which formed a crown 
colony. 

After World War II the British govern- 
ment decided to introduce changes that 
would lead to unification. The Malay rulers 
were induced to surrender most of their old 


rights, and, in 1946, a plan for a Malayan 
union was announced. This proposal met 
the vociferous opposition of Malay national- 
ists who feared that liberal provisions re- 
garding Malayan citizenship would permit 
non-Malay groups, particularly the Chinese, 
to dominate the government. Consequently, 
British arrangements for a Malayan union 
were replaced by a federation scheme that 
established a federal government over nine 
states, excluding Singapore. The constitu- 
tion, which went into effect in February, 
1948, permitted each state to maintain its 
own administration while the federal govern- 
ment exercised powers under British con- 
trol. Thus, the sultans retained an element 
of fictional sovereignty, and the Malays won 
a privileged position in view of the complex 
definition of federal citizenship. After uni- 
fication Malaya finally secured its right to in- 
dependence, scheduled for August, 1957. 

ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 

Subsistence Crops— The people of Malaya 
eat a basic diet of rice and fisL Fishing in 
the sea rather than in inland water is most 
developed and most speoialize4 but all 
streams and canals provide some fish for 
local use. The fish pond, or fish-farming. 
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is not as extensive here as in Indonesia or the 
Philippines. 

Of the 6,000, 000 acres of agricultural land, 
about one eighth is normally planted in rice 
Most Malayan rice is paddy, or wet, rice, 
but upland or dry rice is grown m small 
clearings of shifting cultivation and as a 
catch crop on newly cleared land that will 
eventually be used for other forms of agri- 
culture. Nevertheless, Malaya is a food- 
deficiency area, for normal production sup- 
plies only about one third of the population’s 
requirements. The remainder is imported 
from Burma and Thailand, most of it through 
Singapore 

CoMJviEROAL Agriculture — Commercial ag- 
riculture is geared primarily for foreign 
markets. Rubber, copra, coconut and palm 
oil, and pineapple products are major ex- 
ports. Some of the rice produced by com- 
mercial agricultural methods enters domes- 
tic trade channels, as do lesser cash crops, 
such as cassava for starch and tapioca, sugar, 
com, coffee, tea, spices, tobacco, derris, pea- 
nuts, and products of the market gardens near 
Smgapore. 

In terms of the area defined, rubber is the 
most important crop in Malaya, occupymg 
more than one half the cultivated acreage 
and requiring about 500,000 employees. 
Malaya accounts for one third to two fifths 
of the total rubber production of Southeast 
Asia. The export value of rubber is about 
$1,200,000,000, or more than one half of 
tile total exports of the country. Singapore 
plays a significant part in financing Malayan 
rubber but does not process any of it 

Mineral PBonubnoN — ^Though rubber is 
now most Important in the Malayan econ- 
omy, prior to 1920 Malaya was primarily 
dependent on tin mining carried on by the 
Chinese. Alluvial tin is still washed by 
primitive methods, but large dredges have 
been used for m«^t of the mining since 1929. 
Chinee workers still predominate in the in- 
dustiy. The tin ore is transported in sacks 


by rail to smelters at Smgapore ^ and Penang. 
These smelters import and process ore from 
other Southeast Asian countries and normally 
smelt about one half of the world tm ore. 

Iron ore, gold, low-grade manganese in 
conjunction with some of the iron ore, small 
tungsten deposits, and minor deposits of 
bauxite are present in Malaya, Prior to and 
during World War II the iron ore and bauxite 
were exported to Japan. No significant 
amount of iron ore is now mined in Malaya, 
but Australian aluminum plants use some 
Malayan bauxite, 

RACIAL AND SOCIAL PROBLEMS 

Malaya’s population of 6,000,000 people is 
a mixture of national origins and of racial, 
ethnological, and religious groups. There 
are more than 2,500,000 Chinese, 650,000 
Indians, and 330,000 nonindigenous Ma- 
laysians. Hence, less than 2,500,000, or 
forty per cent, are native Malays, The Ma- 
lays are traditionally farmers, although 
groups of them live on the fringe of many 
towns. The Malayan Indians are shop- 
keepers or contract laborers in the rubber 
areas. They are said to be of little political 
significance, yet they vote in local elections, 
whereas many Malays and Chmese do not 
bother to do so. 

Religiously, the Malays are mostly Moham- 
medans, the Indians, Hindu; and the Chinese, 
Buddhists. Linguistically, there is also di- 
vision, for the Malays and Chmese each pre- 
fer their own separate tongues, and the ma- 
jority of the Hmdus speak Tamil. 

The Chinese comprise the dominant mer- 
chant class throughout Malaya and are the 
laborers in the tin industry and in the cities. 
In contrast to the Malays, they are urban 
dwellers, and most of them live on the west 
coast, where eight of the nine largest Ma- 
layan dti^ are located. More than three 


^ The smelter is actaaify not in Sin^^re but on 
a smsM Island (Fnkn Irani) jest outsSe the harbor. 
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fourths of Singapore’s inhabitants likewise 
are Chinese. Some of the Chinese laborers 
are migratory workers. Rarely do they work 
as farmers, and consequently they are de- 
pendent upon others for their entire food 
supply. Ihe Chinese in Malaya, as is true 
of Chinese elsewhere, have considerable 
economic power, for they are the shop- 
keepers, the wholesalers, and the money- 
lenders. 

CoMMtJNiST Threat — ^The Communist goal 
in Southeast Asia is a long-range plan, rather 
than a short-time offensive. The main 
movement is southward. The Malay Pen- 
insula is the narrow roadway connecting the 
Asiatic land mass to the north with sources 
of raw materials that are deemed necessary 
for Communist industry. Malaya probably 
has the best organized Communist guerrillas 
to be found anywhere. A force of 5,000 
rebels waged a war of attrition that pinned 
down a British-led army of 100,000 for 
five years. Malayan Communism bases its 
strength on the control of the labor unions 
and on exploitation of the economic mal- 
adjustments brought about by postwar re- 
construction. It has sharpened the ethnic 
divisions between Malays, Chinese, and 
Indians and has terrorized European settle- 
ments. The Communist revolt in 1948 
failed, however, despite its anti-imperialist 
slogans, to oust the British, Thereafter, 
Communist-led rebels retreated into the jun- 
gles and waged a long guerrilla campaign 
against British authorities. Part of the rebel 
strength depended on the aid and assistance 
given them by Chinese squatters — ^groups 
displaced during Japanese occupation — ^who 
had settled in fringe territory. Many Chi- 
nese, feeling that they had been disinherited 
under the federal consritution, tended to 
sympathize with Communism and remained 
neutral toward the pacification program, 
but once the British rehabilitated the squat- 
ters and provided greater measure of pro- 
tection, the guerrillas in the jungle were 


obliged to take to tlie defensive. Since 
1952 the state of emergency has been less 
critical than in previous years, but disorders 
lie close beneath the surface in a country 
where racial antagonisms prevent the forma 
tion of a unified nation. 

STRATEGIC SINGAPORE 

Singapore is the focal point of communica- 
tions m the Far East. History has repeat- 
edly demonstrated its strategic and commer- 
cial importance. Because it was a British 
naval base, it was seized by the Japanese in 
1942. Following liberation it was incorpo- 
rated into the British Crown Colony of Sin- 
gapore® The population of the city has 
grown rapidly: 445,719 in 1931; 727,000 in 
1941; and more than 1,000,000 in 1953. 
Chinese have always been the chief element 
of the population. 

The city lies on an island, some twenty- 
five by fourteen miles in extent, that is sepa- 
rated from the mainland by Johore Strait, a 
channel that is less than a mile wide. A 
causeway joins the island to the mainland 
with rail and road connections. The com- 
mercial city hes at the south side of the 
island, and the naval base northward near 
Johore Bahru on the mainland 

Prior to 1914 Britain regarded its sea power 
as supreme in the Pacific realm. Subsequent 
Japanese military expansion on the Asiatic 
mainland altered this picture and forced the 
strengthening of the Singapore naval base. 
At the outbreak of the Pacific war, the base 
still lacked sufficient facilities for complete 
servicing and repairing of capital ships. 
Moreover, Singapore’s gun emplacements 
covered the sea approach but left the base 
unprotected from the mainland; conse- 
quentfy, the Japanese^ by occupying the 
hinterland, were able to overpower the naval 
base. 


^ The coloxw includes Slxtgspc^e as well as 

md Cocos island^ m i!be Indian Ocean, 
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CuBRENT PosmoN — ^The island has the deep- 
est harbor and the best dock facilities within 
a radius of 1,0(K) miles. Singapore is the 
entrep6t of the Orient but has no major in- 
dustry except the tin smelter. It has grown 
upon transient trade, its waterfront is nor- 
mally the scene of dozens of ocean vessels 
and hundreds of inter-island and lesser craft. 

Singapore is a merging of East and West; 
thus the city has a rectangular street pattern, 
but city life is Chinese, its commerce is 
basically Chinese, but English is the com- 
munal language, although the newly im- 
migrant Chinese still use their own vernacu- 
lar and the Malay dialect is the language of 
the bazaars. 


Imports are swollen by goods from Indo- 
nesia later to be exported — ^rubber, tin, and 
copra. Goods for domestic use in Malaya 
are largely European. Cloth is the principal 
manufactured item imported, to be distrib- 
uted in Singapore, the Federation, and else- 
where in Southeast Asia. Singapore rarely 
processes any of the goods passing through 
it; its function is one of handling, breakmg 
bulk, sorting, grading, forwardmg, reship- 
ping, and collecting. Its commerce is that 
of middlemen, with profit coming mostly 
from servicing activities. Singapore’s gross 
trade is more than $2,000,000,000 annually, 
principally in rubber, rice, cotton, textiles, 
and tin, ranking in that order.® 


BRITISH BORNEO 


British Borneo includes North Borneo, Sara- 
wak, and Brunei, a total of 80,000 square 
miles, drained largely by northward- and 
westward-flowing streams. It is the home 
of over 1,000,000 people, mostly Malays and 
Chinese, rather than Indonesians. 

British Borneo is economically and cul- 
turally xmderdeveloped. Agricultural pos- 
sibilities are not great, because much of the 
soil is poor, most of the surface rugged, and 
the climate hot, humid, and wet The area, 
however, can and should be self-sufficient in 
foodstuffs. Strategically, it is important for 
the petroleum deposits — ^the first Japanese 
landings south of the Philippines were at the 
oil fields of North Bcnneo and Brunei Pro- 
ductio?! is high, but there is the advan- 
tage that the petroleum fe on or near the 
coast and the qu^ty is exi^llent The oil 
companies (North Borneo Shell, British 
Malayan Petroleum Company, and Sarawak 
Oilfields, Ltd.) have played a sigoificant 
role in the developmmt erf the area, for as 
is tme of most Western JpJusMal and com- 
entaipris^ operatmg in underde- 


veloped lands, they have provided the leader- 
ship in health, education, and social im- 
provement. British Borneo has been almost 
completely free of the social and political 
unrest that has characterized Indonesia and 
Malaya since 1945. 

North Borneo. Prior to World War II North 
Borneo was administered by the British 
North Borneo Company under a charter is- 
sued to it by Queen Victoria in 1881. In 
January, 1946, both North Borneo and Sara- 
wak received the status of Crown colonies. 
In many ways North Borneo has been a step 
ahead of the other British possessions on the 
island, and the credit probably belongs to the 
British North Borneo Company, which was 
generally successful in developing its ter- 
ritory (31,000 square miles and 380,000 per- 
sons). Of the British possessions on Borneo, 
North Borneo is the leader in rubber and 
copra production and in rice cultivation. 


®E. H. G. DobW, Southmst Asia (University of 
London Press, 1950 p. 146. 
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The chief towns are Jesselton (11,266), the 
capital and principal port, and Sandakan 
(14,045), the former capital and largest set- 
tlement. Both towns contain many Chinese, 
and the Jesselton area has some Indonesians, 
the remaining area is peopled largely by 
Malays. Settlement is restricted to coastal 
districts. An outstanding event in the recent 
history of North Borneo has been the rapid 
postwar recovery, with a favorable balance 
of trade restored by 1948. 

When North Borneo became a British 
colony in 1946, the island of Labuan was 
annexed to it. Labuan, a few miles oflE 
the west coast, was attached to the Straits 
Settlements from 1907 to 1946, first as a 
part of Singapore, then, after 1917, as a 
separate colony. Recently it has become 
an air stop for international north-south 
flights. 

Sarawak, Sarawak has more than sixty per 
cent of the area and about two thirds the 
population of British Borneo. It was ob- 
tained from the Sultan of Brunei in 1842 by 
James Brooke, an Englishman who governed 
it for many years with the title of rajah. In 
1888 it was recognized as an independent 
state, under British protection, and the of- 
fice of rajah became hereditary. This status 
continued, except fpr the Japanese military 


regime of 1942-45, until the establishment 
of the Crown Colony in 1946. Since reve- 
nue has normally exceeded expenditures 
there is no public debt. Chief exports are 
rubber and oil, the principal imports, rice 
and cotton textiles. The most important 
oil field, at Miri, is the headquarters of 
the Sarawak Oilfields, Ltd. The refinery 
center is nearby Lutong, where oil from both 
Sarawak and Brunei is refined. The chief 
tovm and distributing pomt is Kuching, the 
capital, located on a navigable river near the 
coast. 

BruneL Brunei, smallest of the three British 
areas, is a protectorate. It consists of two 
separate lobes of territory, each with coastal 
frontage, but otherwise completely sur- 
rounded by the British colony of Sarawak. 
The total area of 2,226 square miles contains 
about 53,000 persons, mostly Malay. Oil 
production exceeds that of any other one 
part of the British Empire and constitutes 
eighty per cent of the total exports from the 
protectorate. Plantation rubber accounts 
for half the remainder. In 1948 the British 
resident was placed under the supervision of 
the governor of Sarawak, with which Brunei 
has always been closely associated, politi- 
cally as well as physically. 


Study Questions 


1. What are the basic factors responsible for 
Javans great population density? 

2. Locate (a) the principal agricultural areas 
and (b) the principal mineral districts of 
Malaya and Indonesia. 

3. last reasons for the sparse railway and high- 
way networks in Indonesia outside of Java 
and parts of Sumatra. 

4. Why were demands for an independent gov- 
ernment much stronger in Indonesia than in 
Malaya? 

5. Why was the Malay Archipelago of prime 
significance to the Japanese in their scheme 


for a "Greater East Asia Co-Prosperity 
Sphere*? 

6. Why does Borneo offer fewer opportunities 
for pioneer settlement than does Sumatra? 

7. Compare the positions held by the Chinese 
in Malaya and Indonesia. 

8. What strategic raw materials are supplied 
by Indonesia? What island or islands are 
significant for the production of each? 

9. Compare the economic development of 
Sarawak and of Bndsh North Borneo, Ac- 
count for any significant differences noted. 

, 10. What are some of the economic enterprises 
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in Indoneaa on which independence 
have permanent adverse eSects. Justify 
your opinion 

11 In general, the economy of Indonesia has 

‘ been markedly handicapped by internal con- 
ditions, yet rubber, petroleum, and hn pro- 
duction has regained, or nearly so, the pre- 
war levels for these products. What factors 
have made this possible?* 

12. Is Indonesian industnal development likely 
to include some heavy industry? Justify 
your decision. 


13. What pohtical and geographic factors have 
contributed to make Smgapore a great en- 

14. my^do Indonesian pohtical ^ 

that Netherlands New Guinea should be I 
donesian territory? Wh^ gro'ips have op- 
posed the assignment of this land to I 

nesia? Why? , , 

15 To what extent has Indonesia s«Ppof ®° 
actions of the United Nations? Is there 
hkely to be any alteration of this pohcy. 



CHAPTER THIRTY-FOUR 


Korea 


The peninsula of Korea has been described 
by the Japanese as the "‘dagger point at the 
heart of Japan/" Although Ais terminology 
exaggerates the danger which the peninsula 
has in the past held for the island empire, 
it at least characterizes the physical delinea- 
tion of the area. Korea as a peninsula 
vaguely resembles Florida in shape and 
direction of axis, but it is more than half 
again as great in area. Nevertheless, its 
size appears insignificant when one looks 
at the map of Asia, in which the peninsula 
is overwhelmingly overshadowed by the 
gigantic dimensions of China and the USSR, 
its only two adjacent neighbors. 

The buffer position of Korea in the Far 
East dominates the political geography of 
the peninsula. The country always has had 
an Uneasy independence or has been under 
the political control of one of its more power- 
ful neighbors (see map on this page). 

Historically, Korea has had close ties with 
China, from whidb it learned its arts. For 
many centuries Korea considered itself in 
a subordinate position to China in the Con- 


ftician oriental pattern of international re- 
lations. Nevertheless, Korea maintamed it- 
self as a separate and distinct entity in the 
Far East. This independence has been pos- 
sible because of its geographical position and 



its poopla The peninsula is cut off from 
the Aslan mainland by a broad mountainous 
base, and partly for this reason the 30 , 000 ,- 
OCX) Koreans who inhabit it are a umque 
cultural and economic group. At the close 
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of the last century ties with China were 
broken, and in 1910 Korea was annexed by 
the Japanese, who at that time had risen to a 
position of military power. At the end of 
World War II, freed from thirty-five years of 
colonial status in fhe Japanese Empire, Korea 
faced an uncertain future. This situation 
was made more difficult when the country 
was divided at the 38th Parallel and even 
more difficult when the Korean War broke 
out five years later. China, now under Com- 
munist control, is in a resurgent position and 
has once agam entered the Korean scene. 
The United States, a reluctant Pacific power, 
finds itself supportmg the Republic of Korea 
in an explosive situation on the periphery of 
the Free World. 

The future remains dim for the sturdy 
Korean people, caught in the midst of world- 
wide tensions between the Free World and 
the Communist World. However, the dis- 
tinctive features of this pohtical area need 
analysis, for, although Korea may be pro- 
foimdly affected by outside pressures, the 
internal conditions likewise have great in- 
fluence on its political geography. 

PHYSICAL FACTORS 

Landforivis — ^Korea is a land of beauty, of 
sparkling streams and high mountains, a land 
which has always made a deep impression 
on fhe inhabitants. Today, insecure and 
fast-changing economic and political worlds 
have greatly enhanced the traditional love 
of fhe Koreans for their country. Unfor- 
tunately much of the land was sadly bat- 
tered during the Korean War, when fighting 
raged from om end of the country to the 
ofher. Actually, fhe peninsula, with its two 
gateways — one in the northwest and the 
ofher in fhe southeast — ^has been a bridge 
between the continmt Asia and the islands 
that fringe it In the Pac^c Ocsean. But 
the bridge, owing to the liiounlainous char- 
acter of its terrain, has be^ m easy passage- 
way. 


The peninsula extends 600 miles south- 
ward from a broad continental base. With 
the Sea of Japan to the east, the Korea Strait 
(Strait of Tsushima) to the south, and the 
Yellow Sea to the west, Korea has some of the 
insular characteristics of Japan. About 500 
miles of its northern frontier lie along Man- 
churia, only eleven miles touch Siberia. This 
solid attachment to the large continent of 
Asia makes Korea a continental rather than an 
insular land. Much of the 85,000 square 
miles, an area about equal to that of Min- 
nesota, is mountainous or hilly, only one fifth 
can be used for growing crops. On the small 
areas of plains and lower hill slopes the popu- 
lation is very densely crowded. 

The mountains and hills have complex re- 
lief and structure.^ In the north there is a 
block of ancient rock (extending into Man- 
churia) that has been overlaid in places with 
lava. The whole block has been raised in 
the south and east by movements of the 
earth^s crust, and there is, in consequence, 
a shght northward tilt. Into this block fhe 
Yalu and Tumen rivers (forming most of 
the northern boundary), together with their 
tributaries, have cut deep, winding courses. 
On the southeastern edge of the same block 
the escarpment is quite sharp, on the south- 
western edge, not so abrupt. 

Another major structural block makes up 
central and southern Korea. In past geo- 
logic time the complex rock formations were 
leveled by erosion and then uplifted by a 
major crustal disturbance. The crest of the 
upthrown block is the mountainous ridge 
along the Sea of Japan. The principal 
streams, entrenched in the upland, flow west- 
ward to the Yellow Sea. In southern Korea 
a series of parallel ridges branch southwest- 
ward from the main block cutting the relief 
alternately into plains and hills or moun- 


^ For a more detailed, though still generalized, dis- 
cussion of fhe relief of Korea, see Aramr H. Robin- 
son and Shaxmon McCnne, *^Notes on a Physio- 
graphic Dia^aida of Tyosen ( Korea Geograpnicd 
Bmim, XXI, No. 4 (October, 1941), 653-68. 
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tains. The southwest corner of Korea is a 
veritable maze of islands, penmsulas, and 
bays, where mountain spurs have been cut 
by structural hues and the lower areas sub- 
merged. 

The complex structure of Korea is the 
result of constant stream erosion. Head- 
waters of rivers and streams have cut back 
into the hills, while along the lower courses 
extensive flood plains with deposits of fertile 
alluvium have been formed. Subsequent 
uplift of some of the flood plains has de- 
veloped areas of former alluvial soils which 
are now used for dry crops. It is on these 
ribbons of plains formed by the work of 
streams that most of the Koreans gain their 
livelihood. 

Climate — ^Just as relief is important to the 
farmers of Korea, so is the climate. The 
location of the penmsula between 33® and 
43® North Latitude puts it in the belt of the 
westerly winds and cyclonic storms. Mod- 
ifying this climatic control, however, is the 
position of Korea on the eastward fringe of 
the world’s largest land mass; the heating 
and cooling of the Asian land mass cause 
seasonal drifting of monsoon air, oceanward 
in winter and toward the continent in sum- 
mer. The deep Sea of Japan on the east 
and the shallow Yellow Sea on the west ex- 
ercise additional climatic controls, modify- 
ing the extremes of winter and summer tem- 
peratures. Naturally the variations of ele- 
vation due to the mountamous landforms 
also lead to sharp variations in temperature 
and rainfall from place to place. 

Multiple controls result m regional dif- 
ferences in the climates of Korea.* The 
dominant contrast is that between the north 
and south. The northern interior of Korea, 
cut off from the moderating influence of the 
sea and having a higher elevation, has long, 


2 A brief account of these remons is in Shannon 
McCune, "Climatic Regions of Korea and Their 
Economy," Geographical Review, XXXI, No. 1 (Jan- 
uary, 1941), 95-99 


bitterly cold winters and short, warm sum- 
mers. In contrast, the southern third of 
the penmsula has hot, moist summers 
and relatively mild winters. The northeast 
coast is mfluenced by cool currents, so that 
the summers are not so warm as they are 
m the northern interior and the winters are 
cool rather than severe. The northwestern 
and central parts of Korea have cold winters 
and hot summers. All of the peninsula nor- 
mally has suflicient rainfall for agriculture 
Although the southern part has considerable 
wmter rain, the maximum rainfall of the 
peninsula comes durmg the summer season. 
Climatic differences from place to place, in 
part attributable to the topography, cause 
variations in the fertility of the soil and in 
the type of natural vegetation. Of even 
more importance to the economy, however, 
are the limits that the climate puts on the 
crops that may be grown. Thus, the south- 
ern part of the peninsula, in which double 
cropping is possible, can support a much 
denser population than can the noith. 

ECONOMIC PAHERN 

The economy of Korea developed tradition- 
ally as a simple agriculture-based system. 
However, xmder the impact of modem in- 
dustrialization, especially as Japan used the 
resources of Korea to help build up its mil- 
itary power, Korea’s economy was trans- 
formed; but the shattering effect of the di- 
vision of the penmsula and of the Korean 
War checked the growth toward modern- 
ization, and Korea is still an agricultural 
society. A possibility for a redevelopment 
of resources and for a further expansion of 
the economy exists today in Korea. Whether 
this potential can ultimately be utilized de- 
pends greatly on political conditions, not only 
within Korea but throughout the world. 

Agbiculttoe and Forests— In Korea areas 
of level terrain and an adequate supply of 
water for paddy fields are determining fac- 
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tors in the distribution of crop land* As in 
other Far Eastern countries, rice is the most 
important crop* In the south production is 
stimulated by double cropping of some of 
the well-drained rice fields with barley. 
Winter wheat is a common crop on dry fields 
in both north and south, but in the south 
the same fields may also be used for an 
interim crop of soybeans or vegetables m the 
summer. In the north, hardy cereals — 
millet and rye on the upland fields and gram 
sorghum, com, and soybeans on the lowland 
fields — are grown as supplementary to the 
staple rice, barley, and wheat. In the south, 
cotton enters the economy as an important 
product Tobacco growing and the raising 
of mulberry for silk worms are fostered, es- 
pecially in the south, to provide some cash 
income for the farmers. The medicmal root 
gmsang has been a distinctive crop m central 
Korea for centuries, but it is grown only in 
special localities. 

Over four fifths of the land is too hilly for 
cultivation, but it supports large areas of 
forests. Unfortunately the combination of 
ravages by insect pests, commercial forest 
exploitation, and the indiscriminate cutting 
by wood-hungry farmers and charcoal burn- 
ers has denuded many of the hills, especially 
near the cities and in the densely populated 
rural areas of Korea. There still remain 
some good stands of commercial timber in 
the northern interior and in the mountainous 
regions, but much of the land is in desperate 
need of controlled reforestation to provide 
an important continuing resource for Korea. 

MmKRAns AMD Watee Power— Korea has a 
substantial inventory of mineral and water- 
power resources, located largely in the north. 
The fact that the northern and southern 
parts of Korea complement each other in re- 
sources of land and people is an important 
factor in the urge to have a unified country. 
Traditionally, only a few mineral sources 
(building stone, clay, <ne, coal, gold, 
copper, and zinc) were utilized by the Ko- 


reans, principally for construction materials, 
household wares, jewelry, and brass utensils. 
However, in the modem age, new resources 
were exploited and brought into use. The 
peak of production was reached in 1944, 
at a time when the Japanese were striving 
to maintain their military strength by utiliz- 
ing nearby resources regardless of cost In 
the war period the Japanese tapped deposits 
of anthracite coal, found mainly in north- 
western Korea and to a lesser extent and with 
less accessibihty in southeastern Korea, and 
of lignite coal in northeastern Korea, as well 
as deposits of iron ore in northwestern and 
northeastern Korea. Gold and copper de- 
posits, together with silver, lead, and zinc, 
were also exploited Korea has been one 
of the world’s leading producers of graphite, 
although mamly as an export item, the same 
is tme of tungsten, which was mined from 
deposits in southern Korea. 

The Japanese gave special attention to the 
development of the hydroelectric-power re- 
sources. Streams tributary to the Yalu 
River were dammed and the water diverted 
to fall down the escarpment and into the 
Sea of Japan. Constmetion comparable in 
size to that of Boulder Dam was installed 
across the lower course of the Yalu, and the 
power generated there was utilized in north- 
ern Korea and transmitted to southern Man- 
churia. Other rivers in central and southern 
Korea were likewise harnessed. 

On the basis of this exploitation of re- 
sources durmg the last years of Japanese 
mle, Korea experienced a relatively great 
expansion of its iudustrial facilities. Most 
of the development took place in northern 
Korea. The leading industries in terms of 
production were iron and steel, light metals, 
chemicals, food, textiles, beverages, and 
tobacco. Among the innovations were new 
factories for cotton spinning and the weav- 
ing of cotton, siBc, and rayon. Manufacture 
of ^oes from imported or reprocessed rub- 
ber became an important consumers"-goods 
imlestry. Also constructed were large 
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ical fertilizer plants, oil refineries, hydro- 
electric plants, and works for the manufac- 
ture of cement, paper, pottery, electric bulbs, 
and enameled ironwares. These new in- 
dustrial facihties were especially hard hit 
by the hostilities raging m the peninsula and 
by the division of Korea. In the truce pe- 
riod industrial rehabilitation has proceeded 
very slowly. 

Transportation — ^The Japanese, for stra- 
tegic military and economic reasons, strength- 
ened land communications by the construc- 
tion of several thousand miles of railway 
Imes and many more of highways. The 
transportation pattern is diagrammatically 
in the form of an ‘"X” with numerous side 
and parallel branch railways and roads. 
The main rail line extends from northwest 
to southeast, but north from Seoul and south 
from Taejon less important lines diverge 
toward cities in the northern and southern 
parts of the peninsula, respectively. The 
major seaport is Pusan in the southeast; 
Inchon, on the west coast, is the port for 
the capital, Seoul. Other ports were de- 
veloped for the major cities or for rice- and 
mmeral-exporting areas. Important in the 
late period of Japanese control were ports 
in die northeast which served as transit 
points to the interior of Manchuria. The 
postwar Republic of Korea has its own na- 
tional airline and also receives service from 
intercontinental trunk-line carriers. 

PEOPLE AND CULTURE 

Koreans constitute a distinct national group, 
but the racial origins of the people are veiled 
in antiquity. Definitely Mongoloid in racial 
character, they were probably the result of 
mixtures between successive waves of mi- 
grants out of Central Asia, Manchuria, and 
North China. Althou^ Koreans today are 
distinct from both Chinese and Japanese, 
they do have dark straight hair, dark oblique 
eyes, and a tinge of bronze in the skin. In 


height they are intermediate between their 
two oriental neighbors: taller than the Japa- 
nese and shorter than the north Chinese. 

Culture — ^The distinct ethnic character of 
Korea is reflected in the language. It is 
polysyllabic and similar to the Altaic lan- 
guages of Central Asia. Although Korean 
is different from Chinese in grammar and 
speech, many words have been borrowed 
from the Chinese language. Since Chinese 
was considered the classic language in the 
past, the Korean court and scholars in for- 
mer times became skilled Chinese linguists. 
In modem decades Japanese has been widely 
used by many Koreans. The common peo- 
ple, and in recent times the scholars as well, 
use an alphabet of simple symbols with 
which they can represent all the Korean 
sounds. The use of this written language, 
invented five centuries ago, has been wide- 
spread in the post-World War II period, and 
since it is easfly learned, illiteracy is fast 
disappearing. 

Korean culture has been greatly changed 
in the past few decades by the encroachment 
of Western habits and customs, modified by 
the Japanese and, of course, by the Korean 
adapters. The old culture, largely modeled 
after the Chinese, has fallen into decay, and 
the present cultural life is a weird hodge- 
podge of the old and the new. Under the 
rule of Japan many drastic steps were taken 
to force the Koreans to follow Japanese cul- 
tural patterns. Since the freeing of Korea 
after World War II, there has been a re- 
turn to many traditional customs. The Ko- 
rean War also had a great impact on na- 
tional culture, especially on the social life 
of the Koreans. The break-up of families, 
the necessary militarization and regimenta- 
tion, and the disruption and change in social 
customs have had profound repercussions. 
The young people of Korea today are thirst- 
ing for education, especially for technical 
training that will enable them to adjust to 
nw Hie. 
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Population— One of the significant develop- 
ments of recent times is the "population ex- 
plosion” which has been taking place. From 
historical records it may be assumed that 
the population of the peninsula approxi- 
mated 7,000,000 to 8,000,000 people for the 
ihree or four centuries before Korea was 
opened to the outside world seventy-five 
years ago The first provisional census 
count made by the Japanese in 1910 showed 
an estimated population of 13,313,000; the 
first complete census, that of 1925, revealed 
a figure of 19,523,000. By 1944, the date of 
the last complete census, the population had 
reached 25,900,000, Since then the ex- 
change of populations with Japan, the flow of 
refugees from northern to southern Korea, 
and the loss of life during the war have upset 
all firm figures. It may be estimated, how- 
ever, that the total population is now 30,000,- 
000 people, with more than two thirds of 
them in the south. 

At the close of World War II there were 
some 750,000 Japanese and 75,000 Chinese 
in Korea. However, all of the Japanese and 
most of the Chinese have since left the 
peninsula. At the same time there were 
some 1,550,000 Koreans living in Japan, 
about half of whom have now been re- 
patriated; those that remain in Japan con- 
stitute a significant and irritating minority 
in the cities. In 1945 an estimated 1,500,000 
Koreans were in China, most of them in 
Manchuria. Across the border in the area 
adjacent to northeastern Korea the popula- 
tion is predominantly Korean, numbering, 
according to reports, some 600,000. This 
minority group in Manchuria has in the past 
been a source of friction, and it may con- 
tinue to be so hi the future. 

HISTORICAL DEVaOPMENt 

Eably History— The Koreans trace their 
mythology back to the time of Tangun. 
2^ B.C., who, according to I^end, estab- 
a djmasty that lasted for more than 


1,000 years. Another legendary figure is 
Kija, a Chinese sage, who came to Korea 
in 1122 B.c. witli 5,000 followers, settled 
among the uncultured natives, and brought 
the benefits of the superior agricultural 
civilization of China. His dynasty is said 
to have ruled until 193 b.c. The archaeo- 
logical remams of three Chinese colonies 
that flourished in northwestern Korea at 
the start of the Christian Era give the first 
historical records of civilization in Korea. 
These early legends, together witli firm 
archaeological records, are important indi- 
cations of the manner in which Korea re- 
ceived its culture from neighboring China 
It is significant to note that this cultural bor- 
rowing continued until seventy-five years 
ago, when Korea opened her doors to ideas 
from more far-flung countries. 

The diverse topography of Korea led to 
the growth of many separate core areas. In 
early centuries many petty kingdums were 
set up in different parts of the peninsula and 
m the adjoining area of Manchuria. The 
result was a succession of struggles for 
power. These kmgdoms were in reality 
tribal organizations, which formed various 
alhances with one another, with the result 
that they were constantly shiftmg in power. 
Around a.d. 300 there were three major 
kingdoms in Korea. Silla in the southeast, 
Paekche in the southwest, and Koguryo in 
the north. Among these kingdoms Silla 
gained the ascendancy by 668 and ruled over 
most of the peninsula until 918. At that 
time a rebel war lord seized power, unified 
the peninsula under the Koryo dynasty, es- 
tablished as capital the present city of 
Kaesong in central Korea, and perpetuated 
Buddhism as the state religion. His king- 
dom borrowed heavily from Chiria, copying 
the civil-service examination system and 
other governmental practices. 

Invasions of Korea— AH was not peace and 
quiet, for the Tatars, moving off the steppes 
of Asia, first conquered Chma and then, in 
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1011, invaded Korea and forced the Korean 
kings to submit to their suzeramty. Two 
centuries later another nomadic group, the 
Mongols, under the leadership of Genghis 
Khan, fanned out from the dry margms of 
China and seized the throne of the Koryo 
Kmgdom. The Koreans sided with the de- 
feated groups in China and thus were sub- 
jected to another mvasion in 1231. Almost 
as serious as that mvasion m the dislocation 
of economic life on the peninsula was 
Kublai Khan s use of Korea as a base for 
attempted invasions of Japan m 1274 and 
1281 

The revolt against the Mongols and the 
estabhshment of the Mmg dynasty in Chma 
were followed by a revolt and the establish- 
ment m Korea, in 1392, of a new dynasty, 
the Yi. The capital was moved to Seoul, 
and the name of the coimtry was changed 
to Choson, meaning the “Land of the Mom- 
mg Calm.” For two centuries the new na- 
tion enjoyed a comparative calm, broken 
only by the coastal raids of Japanese pirates. 
Buddhism was suppressed as an aftermath 
of the undue temporal power gained by the 
monks in the preceding dynasty, but the 
gentle arts continued to flourish. One un- 
fortunate aspect of the period was the 
growth of a party system among the court 
nobles. Political parties were not formed 
on the basis of fundamental issues but were 
characterized by personal rivalries and the 
formation of cliques. Bitter battles were 
waged for the favor of the king. The wel- 
fare of the common Korean farmer was neg- 
lected. Recent Korean politics follow the 
same pattern — ^nvalries between cliques cen- 
tering around an individual or a family 
rather than contests between parties based 
on principles* 

In neighboring Japan the warring feudal 
clans were Anally united under Hideyoshi 
by 1590. Two years later, partly as a relief 
to internal pressures, Hideyoshi attempted 
to invade Korea, with the ultimate oh|ective 
of subjugating China. Once more Korea 


was mvaded and ovemrn for a period of 
seven years but in this instance not con- 
quered, The last invaders of Korea until 
modem times were the Manchus, who over- 
threw the Ming dynasty m Chma and in- 
vaded the peninsula in 1627 and again m 
1631 in order to stop any aid from Korea to 
the Mmgs 

Korea, fearing more mvasions, with their 
attendant suffermg, tried to isolate itself. 
Foreign contacts were kept at a minimum, 
limited largely to exchanges made by Chi- 
nese envoys, tlie holdmg of periodical fairs 
on the northwestern border of Korea, and 
restricted trading with the Japanese at a 
post near present-day Pusan. During this 
period of isolation sharp cleavages appeared 
between the educated noble families and 
the common people Within the ruling 
classes political parties carried on feuds. 
Thus Korea, the “Hermit Nation,” was in- 
ternally weak when its isolation was broken, 
first, by the conclusion of a treaty with the 
Japanese in 1876 and then by treaties with 
other nations during the following decades 

Internal PonmcAL Organization — ^The po- 
litical life of Korea has been strongly in- 
fluenced by Confucian political ideas de- 
rived from Chinese contacts. Westerners 
trained in European and American concepts 
of international law and relations are often 
at a loss to understand either the Confucian 
concepts or their manifestations, which, how- 
ever, must be grasped if one is to under- 
stand the political geography in the Far East. 
Specifically, the Confucian concept embodies 
an approach to moral order and social stabil- 
ity through the channel of manners. Regula- 
tions of an elaborate etiquette govern everj’ 
relationship and action. As part of the old 
political basis of the teaching of Confucius, 
the world is viewed as a unit, centering around 
China, the Middle Kmgdom. The sovereign 
of China, who rules under the Mandate ol: 
Heaven, provides an example for his sub- 
jects. The people strive to Hve in correct 
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relationships with one another and with 
nature. When man and nature are in ac- 
cord, individual and world peace and hap- 
piness result. Outside the Middle Kmgdom 
are barbarians, who, when they are taught 
by example the principles of correct con- 
duct, will then voluntarily submit them- 
selves to the sovereign power of China, the 
superior nation, and its ruler, Heaven’s 
chosen instrument. Obviously, these ideal- 
istic concepts have not entirely prevailed, 
but they have had an important influence in 
the past political scene of eastern Asia In 
the frame of Chinese pohtical thought, there- 
fore, Korea was considered as a sort of 
“younger brother.” The kings of Korea re- 
ceived investiture from the Chinese emper- 
ors. 

The internal political structure was or- 
ganized in accord with Chinese patterns. 
The king of Korea held supreme power; he 
was aided by court oflScials (often with 
flowery titles). Under the Yi dynasty, the 
country was divided into eight provinces, 
one aroimd the capital and the others in 
various directions out from the center. 
Each province had a seacoast and com- 
prised the drainage basin of one or more 
major rivers; each virtually formed a self- 
sufficient economic unit Each province, in 
turn, was divided into districts, or magis- 
tracies, usually the tributary area of a major 
market town. The government officials 
were chosen by an examination system that 
was based upon knowledge of the Confucian 
classics. Thus there was perpetuated a 
rather rigid upper government structure, 
which was dominated by the scholar-offldial 
class, often alfied with the landlord classes, 
who could afford education for their sons. 
The common people living in the villages 
had a form of simple democracy; by mutual 
consent Informal leadeses; or headmen, were 
selected to act as local arbitrators and as 
points of contact betwem the villagers and 
liie government 


Loss OF Independence — ^The internal weak- 
ness of Korea, with its wide gap between the 
common man and the ruling class (itself 
racked by dissension), was apparent as the 
country became a pawn m the game of 
power politics that developed when the 
Western impact began to have its effect. 
Control of the peninsula was a factor in two 
wars: the Sino-Japanese War of 1894-95 
and the Russo-Japanese War of 1904-5, 
Both resulted in victory for Japan, the first 
theoretically clarifying the status of Korea 
as a state independent of China. In 1897 
the official name of the country was changed 
from Choson to Tae Han, and the Korean 
kmg became an emperor. The second war, 
the Russo-Japanese, resulted in Japanese 
mihtary occupation of Korea in 1904, fol- 
lowed, m 1907, by the estabhshment of a 
protectorate, and, feally, in 1910, by outright 
annexation. The Korean royal family was 
amalgamated into that of Japan, Korea as an 
independent nation disappeared. 

This historical sketch has omitted many 
details of mtrigue between the neighbors of 
Korea and between groups within Korea, 
but it reveals how difficult the maintenance 
of Korean political independence has been. 
Whenever great powers have vied for su- 
premacy in Eastern Asia, Korea, a small 
nation, has suffered. Nevertheless, through 
aU these periods, Korea has been able to 
preserve a strong feeling of nationalism 
among its people. 

MODERN KOREA 

Japanese Do3s<£ination — Under Japanese con- 
trol Korea made definite material advances. 
The amount of arable land was increased; 
extensive erosion control and reforestation 
were instituted, and production of rice, to- 
gether with that of other crops, notably 
cotton, Svas increased. Industrial progress 
included the building of roads and railways; 
greatly in^eased mineral prtKluclion, es- 
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pecially of gold, iron ore, coal, and copper; 
and development of hydroelectric projects 
on a large scale. New industries were 
mostly of the basic heavy type, for the aim 
of the Japanese program was to make Korea 
an integral part of the economy of Japan, 
which itself was pointed toward war 

Modem cities in Korea showed a marked 
tendency toward industrialization and com- 
mercial activity. The chief city, Seoul (in 
Japanese, Keijo), was the capital, which, 
with its industrial suburbs, had a popula- 
tion of 935,000 in 1940. Its port, Inchon 
( Jinsen ) , had 171,000. Pyongyang ( Heijo ) , 
with 286,000, in the nortliwest and Taegu 
(Taikyu), with 178,000, m the southeast 
were regional centers that had great in- 
dustrial and commercial importance. On 
the southeastern coast lay Pusan (Fusan), 
with 250,000, a seaport that handled much of 
the traffic to and from Japan, Newer and 
much smaller seaports were developed along 
the western and northeastern coasts of the 
country. Among these Chongjm (Seishm), 
with 197,000, was the most important, for 
it also was an industrial center (see map on 
page 605). 

During this period the Japanese naturally 
dommated the political and economic life 
of Korea. Most Koreans were allowed to 
hold only minor posts in government or 
business. The lack of true self-government 
on any level other than that of the village 
and the absence of political self-expression 
prevented political maturity. Although Ko- 
reans abroad kept alive the flame of inde- 
pendence, a discouraging disunity among 
the refugees impeded any marked steps to- 
ward emancipation. Thus it was only nat- 
ural that Korea was only promised inde- 
pendence ^in 4ue course** by the Cairo 
Declaration of Deceml^er, 1943. 

Postwar Era— At the end of hostflitfes- in 
Wm;ld War II, Kodea was divided into two 
izjcmes, separated by flbe Parallel, for 
the avowed purpose of accepting the sur- 


render of the Japanese. The Russians ex- 
ercised this responsibility m the northern 
half, and the Americans in the southern half, 
of the peninsula. This artificial dividing 
line selected merely to serve the purposes of 
occupation was poorly chosen, for it cut 
across the land without any relation to local 
variations of terram or habitation. Accord- 
ing to the abortive Moscow Declaration of 
December, 1945, government in Korea was 
to be administered under the joint trustee- 
ship of the USSR, the United States, Great 
Britain, and Chma until Korea should be- 
come ready for political independence The 
trusteeship period, it was anticipated, would 
not endure for longer than five years. How- 
ever, the American and Soviet delegates 
could not agree on an initial Korean govern- 
ment structure or personnel. As a result, 
the arbitrary division along the 38th Parallel 
remained m force, and the Soviet and Ameri- 
can authorities set up different systems of 
administration within tlieir respective zones. 
Somewhat ironically the end of World War 
II greatly jeopardized Koreans opportunity 
for peaceful growth and unified independ- 
ence 

In November, 1947, the General Assembly 
of the United Nations approved an Ameri- 
can-sponsored resolution to establish a 
United Nations Temporary Commission on 
Korea to supervise elections scheduled for 
May, 1948, and to help set up a Korean 
government for the whole peninsula. The 
USSR, which unsuccessfully sponsored a 
resolution calling for the evacuation of 
American and Russian troops in Korea by 
January 1, 1948, boycotted the United Na- 
tions Commission. The Soviet military 
commander in North Korea would not allow 
the Commission to operate above the 88th 
Parallel. Nonetheless, elections held under 
the auspices of the Commission in South 
Korea on May 10, 1948, resulted in the 
formation of a National Assembly and the 
creation of the Republic of Korea on August 
15, 1948. This assembly promulgated the 
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constitution for the Republic of Korea and 
elected S 3 mgman Rhee president. As a re- 
sult, Seoul became the capital of South Ko- 
rea, while a People’s Democratic Repubhc 
in North Korea established its capital at 
Pyongyang. Except for a mihtary advisory 
group, the Umted States withdrew its armed 
forces by June, 1949. The USSR had al- 
ready announced withdrawal of its occupa- 
tion forces on December 30, 1948. 



During the following years the two gov- 
ernments, pursuing different patterns, de- 
veloped in divergent directions. In Nprth 
Korea Kim Il-sung, a young Korean who had 
been brought up in tibe USSR, consoHdatOd 
strong internal control within the Com- 
munist regime. An unsuccessful attempt 
was made to hold an all-Korean political 


conference in North Korea, designed to 
weaken the government south of the 38th 
Parallel In the meantime, m South Korea, 
the new Republic was tackling, with Ameri- 
can support, the numerous economic and 
pohtical problems that faced it. In the 
spring of 1950, new elections m South Korea 
served to strengthen the control of Syngman 
Rhee, a powerful spokesman of the Republic 
for Korean unification. 

After attempts of the northern regime to 
subvert the political developments in South 
Korea had proved failures, North Korea 
resorted to force and on June 25, 1950, 
launched a full-scale attack across the bor- 
der. This aggression was met by prompt 
action by the United Nations, whose Se- 
curity Council in the absence of the Soviet 
delegate recommended that assistance be 
given to the Republic of Korea “as might be 
necessary to repel the armed attack and to 
restore mternational peace and security in 
the area.” ® Thus the Korean conflict was 
xmder way (see map on this page). 

The Korean War — ^The events of the fol- 
lowing months are well known: the rapid 
advance southward of the North Korean 
forces; the compression of the United Na- 
tions and South Korean forces mto a crescent 
around Pusan in southeastern Korea; the 
simultaneous break-out and the United Na- 
tions landings at Inchon in west-central Ko- 
rea, which trapped many North Korean 
troops; the northward drive of the United 
Nations forces across the 38th Parallel far 
into North Korea; the entrance of the Chi- 
nese Communist forces and the retreat of 
United Nations forces southward; and, 
finally, the stabilization of the front on a 


» Tise resolution of June 27, 1950, calling for col- 
lective action was preceded by that of June 25, 
which called upon Norfli Korea to withdraw its 
forces to the 38m Parallel. Thereafter, on June 27, 
the United States, without a declaration of war, ex- 
tended to the Korean Repubhc its full military sup- 

pOjL £. 
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line south of the 38th Parallel in the west 
and north of it in the east. 

The fighting was conditioned to a con- 
siderable degree by the existing terrain and 
climate. The use of the mountainous areas 
for guerrilla warfare, the importance of the 
ridge crests, particularly those which com- 
manded the routes to the south, and the bit- 
terness of the winter in the north and in the 
mountains all played their parts in the 
war. 

The irregular battle zone across the pen- 
insula became the truce line agreed upon 
after two years of arduous negotiations and 
inconclusive warfare. Much of the difficulty 
in arrivmg at the Korean armistice of July 27, 
1958, grew out of disagreements concerning 
the repatriation of war prisoners and the 
complicated question of presbge, which in- 
volved both the Communist and the non- 
Communist nations. 

The effects of the fighting in Korea were 
devastating to many aspects of the economy 
of the peninsula. Many of the cities, mod- 
em transportation lines, and industrial fa- 
cilities were especially hard hit. The waves 
of people washed back and forth on the 
tides of war suffered greatly. Fortunately, 
the land gave some stabihty to the pre- 
dominantly agricultural folk, and, as new 
crops were grown, some of the physical scars 
of war were hidden from view. 

In the relative calm after the truce die 
problem of internal order and economic 
rehabilitation looms large. The peace is 
most uneasy for a Korea divided as it is. 
In the south, inflow of aid from outside 
sources has helped to bolster the economy. 
The creatima dE a strong army in South Ko- 
rea has given the Kepublic great militarv 
strength, but the cost is a severe drain on 
the economy. In the north, Chinese Com- 
munist troops, who have been living off the 
land, are largely being withdrawn, but there, 
ta>, the military ec^ is hiirdens^ The 
hand of the USSE fe although 


it would appear that the paramount posi- 
tion of Moscow has been weakened as the 
Chmese have taken more and more control 
over North Korea. The military tmce line 
is well defined, but it is not a natural bound- 
ary, dividing as it does a land which for 
centuries was unified, it must be considered 
only temporary. As long as this line exists, 
it will be a source of friction and unrest, just 
as was the 38th Parallel. 

Divided Korea — ^The imposition of the tmce 
line has left two contrasting regimes in Ko- 
rea. These two governments, as has been 
noted, are organized on different lines, both, 
however, repeatedly express the fundamental 
desire of the homogeneous Korean people 
for political unification Important geo- 
graphic differences between these two areas 
emphasize the separation. 

North Korea. North Korea is mountainous, 
with limited amounts of agricultural land. 
The wmters are cold, bitterly so m the in- 
terior, and the summers are short, especially 
in the interior and along the eastern coast. 
Thus, North Korean farmers can grow only 
one crop a year. There the population is, 
as a consequence, less densely settled than 
in the south. The 1940 population was 
8,223,477 for the five northern provinces, the 
density per square mile was 188.5 persons. 
In the north, because of the geological char- 
acter of the land, there are resources of coal, 
iron ore, various nonferrous metals, and 
water power. On the basis of these re- 
sources the Japanese were able to develop 
an industrial complex, which also took ad- 
vantage of the importation of materials from 
adjacent Manchuria and North China. 

Within North Korea there are also re- 
gional contrasts between the mountainous 
interior, the northeastern coastal sections, 
and the northwestern plains, the latter serv- 
ing as the focal center of the entire north. 
The building of railways along the coasts, 
across the narrow waist of the peninsula. 
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and into the interior tied the region together. 
The development of the PeopIe^s Democratic 
Republic, with its high degree of autocratic 
centrahzation, furthered this integration. 
Today, with the influx of Chinese Com- 
munist nulitary forces and political control, 
North Korea has become even more closely 
tied economically and politically to its main- 
land neighbors. 

South Korea, The south, in contrast, al- 
though also mountainous and hilly for the 
most part, has more extensive plains than 
the north. The winters, though still cold, 
are not so severe as in North Korea, and 
double croppmg is possible As a con- 
sequence the densities of population are 
great. In 1940 there were 16,101,558 per- 
sons living in the eight southern provinces; 
the density of population was 386 5 persons 
per square mile, or approximately double 
that of the north. 

Within South Korea there are many geo- 
graphic diversities. In the central area 
there is a contrast among its several sec- 
tions: the eastern coast, the central moun- 
tains, and the western coastal plains, cen- 
tered around Seoul. The southwest dif- 
fers from the Naktong River Basin in the 
southeast. UUung, a small volcanic island 
in the Sea of Japan, and Cheju, a large vol- 
canic island to the southwest, are dis- 
tinctively different from the rest of the south 
and differ from each other. 

The Republic of Korea has been faced 
with many internal problems, a number of 
them accentuated by military events and 
demands, not the least of which is the ac- 
commodation of 2,500,000 refugees from the 
north. Much American aid has been ob- 
tained for relief and rehabilitation, bnt much 
more is needed in the way ctf capital proj- 
ects to raise the standard of living to the 
level of that obtaining in 1940. Despite 
its vulnerable position, the South Korean 
government has maintained a hostile attitude 


toward Japan, its near neighbor, the past 
history of exploitation and rigid subjugation 
by the Japanese is not easily forgotten by the 
Koreans. 

These two parts of Korea, although they 
have geographic diversities, also have cer- 
tam characteristics m common. For ex- 
ample, all Koreans form one highly national- 
istic group speaking a single language. 
Further, aU Koreans are proud of their past 
and have a way of life that does not 
markedly change from north to south. 
When Imit together, these common factors 
and these geographic diversities may give 
Korea economic and political strength, but 
the artificial division of Korea has resulted 
in uneconomic developments and weak- 
nesses. 

The Future of Korea — Even if the two 
Koreas were to be united, many problems 
would persist. The basic geographic factor 
of location in the heart of the Far East, the 
essentials of the geographic character of the 
peninsula, and the political, economic, and 
military events that have taken place in the 
recent past must all be taken into account 
in the solution of these problems. The role 
of a buffer state in the Far East would be 
of great advantage to Korea, but, in order 
to survive, the state requires freedom to 
work out its own problems without outside 
interference and yet with access to world 
trade channels. As a small nation it has 
always suffered when the balance of power 
was upset What is needed most now is a 
settlement of rivalries between great nations 
in the Far East. Externally, there are some 
boundary problems in northeastern Korea, 
where a large number of Koreans are set- 
tled on both sides of the Tumen River, 
which marks the border with Siberia. The 
lack of definition of fishing grounds between 
Korea and Japan and the presence of a 
Korean minority in the cities of Japan cause 
friction between Korea and Japan. Over- 
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whelmingly, however, the intemal problems 
caused by the division of Korea are the most 
serious. In view of the limited resources 
and the increasing number of mouths to be 
fed, the plight of the Korean people on either 
side of ihe truce line is most lamentable; the 
situation has been deeply aggravated by the 


tremendous toll taken by the Korean War 
on the productive capacity of the land and 
the people. The Korean Peninsula, although 
a land of beauty, is today no peaceful 
bridge, it has been buflEeted in the past, it 
suffers today, and it faces an uncertain, un- 
happy future. 


Study Questions 


1. Contrast the historical development of Korea 
with that of Indochina, Formosa, or another 
of the areas peripheral to Chma, the Middle 
Kingdom. 

2. How does Korea differ ethnically from other 
Far Eastern nations? 

3. Characterize briefly the agncultural practices 
of Korea. 

4. How does Korea compare with other Far 
Eastern nations in mineral and hydroelectnc 
power resources and productions^ 

5. With an mcreasing population, the pressure 
of people on the land in Korea has reached 
a cntical level; what solutions are possible 
for this problem? 

6. What was the relationship of Korea to Chma 
through the last 2,500 years? 

7. What were the major benefits to Japan of 
control of Korea from 1910 to 1945? 

8. What alternatives were there for Korea at 
the end of World War II other than the 
division of the peninsula? What disadvan- 
tages did each of these alternatives have 


from the standpoint of (a) the Soviet Umon, 
(b) the United States, and (c) Korea? 

9. Study one of the mihtary campaigns or 
battles in the Korean War in its relation to 
the physical geography of the part of Korea 
in which it was fought. 

10. Make a map of Korea that wiU contrast the 
characteristics of North and South Korea 

11 If you were m a position to help in the plan- 
mng of the economic reconstruction of 
Korea, what geographic factors would you 
stress in the plan? 

12. What are the major points oi friction be- 
tween Japan and Korea?^ 

18. Of what benefit is North Korea to Commu- 
mst China’s economy? 

14. If Korea were reunited, what would be the 
flow of economic products between North 
and South Korea? 

15. What are the prospects for trade between a 
peaceful Korea and other areas of the Fax 
East and of the outside world? 



CHAPTER THIRTY-FIVE 


The Japanese Isles 


It has been said that Japan is the only coun- 
try of the East with a truly Western com- 
plex. At any rate, within the last century 
the Japanese have demonstrated a remark- 
able aptitude for fast-moving power politics 
on a scale fairly comparable to that of Euro- 
pean nations. Only in Japan has there been 
a major industrial revolution not attributable 
to European hands. And with the highest 
standard of living in Asia the Japanese axe 
regarded as a progressive people whose 
ambitions exceed those usually characterized 
as ""oriental."' 

Many striking examples from a wide range 
of geopohtical activities may readily be 
drawn from the Japanese record of the past 
100 years. In 18^ was a secluded 

and little-known land diat rejected all for- 
eign ideas, thus illustrating perfectly the 
principle of self-containment At the other 
extreme the same nation embarked upon a 
road of empire building that carried ideas 
and culture far beyond the narrow limits of 
the home islands. Territorial aggrandize- 
ment quite naturally required ofiEeirsive and 


defensive efforts, on land and sea alike, 
which illustrate the pattern of international 
rivalry, tension, and war Finally, after 
reaching the zenith as aggressive expansion- 
ists, the Japanese at the end of World War 
II were again reduced in territory to the 
home islands. Thus stripped of empire and 
no longer able to seclude herself from the 
rest of the world, Japan is engaged in still 
another experience, this time as a democratic 
nation. 

PHYSICAL ASPECTS 

The territory of postwar Japan is limited to 
four main islands— Honshu^^Jfo^ Kyu- 

s hu, and Shikolm — ^plus some 500 smalTlring- 
ing isles, an area identical Td'tfie "J apaSTof a 
century ago. This archipelago extends in 
a sweeping 1,500-mile arc off the eastern 
coast of the Asiatic mainland, most closely 
approaching the continent across the 110- 
mile-wide Strait of, Tsushima, which con- 
nects the East China Sea with*^the Sea of 
Japan (see map on page 612). 
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The Japanese Isles extend north and south 
for about th e 45th to the 27th Parallels. The 
same parallels also run through “southern 
Maine and central Florida, respectively, on 
the eastern coast of the United States. Hon- 
shu is virtually the “mainland” of the Japa- 
nese group, comprising nearly sixty per 
cent of the total area, contammg the bulk 
St of the nation s population, and including the 
s ix g reat metropo litan are as. Hokkaido lies 
^to the north, and Kyushu and Shikoku to 
;)the south, of Honshu. Altogether, the four 
islands total only 148,000^ square miles, less 
than the area of California Both distances 
and areas m the Japanese Isles are small in 
contrast with those usually associated with 
the great Asiatic land mass and the expansive 
Pacffic Ocean. No point in Japan ii^rnore 
tim^ seventy-five miles from ffie sea. 



The insular nature of Japap giv^ it def- 
inltr^ffiShontf TwMdi have leh 

malned virtual^ inviolate since the settling 
fee islands fee pment 


population. Even a smashmg military de- 
feat, m World War 11 did not affect the fixed 
coastal boundaries of the Japanese home- 
land A shorelme configuration some 18,000 
miles long confronted the Japanese with 
strategic defense problems and presumably 
prompted the acquisition of outlying ter- 
ritory to serve as a protective screen. Prior 
to World War II the Japanese military au- 
thorities carefully fortified strategic coastal 
areas, especially the entrances to the Inland 
Sea between Honshu and Shikoku and the 
approaches to Tokyo Bay, with its great 
naval base of Yokosuka. 

Relief — ^Throughout Japan human develop- 
ment has been oriented by landforms, prin- 
cipally by the rigorous restrictions imposed 
upon inhabitants wresting a living from the 
soil. The surface of the main islands con- 
sists largely of mountains separated by nar- 
row valleys and rimmed by narrow coastal 
plains. The area is active in a geologic 
sense, having ^'ei^teen^ljte^.vQl canoes and 
being subject to frequent earthquakes*^ In 
the north the mountainous backbone is a 
continuation of the Russian Karafuto chain, 
running southward through Hokkaido and 
mto Honshu. In the south appears an east- 
erly continuation of the mountain range 
found in China on the opposite coast. The 
two chains meet in the Japanese Alps in the 
heart of Honshu, In this area is a vast 
transverse fissure, ^ crossing from the Sea of 
Japan to the Pacific, within which are nu- 

Here the sac red Fujiyama, or Mt. Fu ji, sixty 
miles west of Totyo, rises to ^n ^ of 
12,388 feet, the highest point in the country. 

So mountainous are fee islands feat only 


^Movement along fault lines in the tinderlying 
rock structure of the mountainous archipelago ac- 
counts for the earihquakes, some of which are me- 
trmnely destructive to property and human life, as 
weie those m Septmnber, 1923, and December, 11^6. 

^This transverse zone is known as the Fossa 
Magpa* 
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one sixth of the area is sufficiently level to 
permit normal agricultural utilization./ The 
total arable land, includmg lower hlftside 
slopes, which are customarily terraced, 
amounts to axx area smaller than^ the state 
of West Virginia. Widespread commercial 
and iadusfiiaT activities in the larger urban 
districts likewise utilize level or gently slop- 
ing lands. In the fertile agricultural valleys 
one can observe railroad tracks and entire 
towns that were built along, and on, the 
sides of hills in order to avoid usmg good 
rice-paddj^ land. Only the development of 
hydroelectric energy and certain activities 
involving the extraction of mmerals and the 
utihzation of forest products have attracted 
industry to rough terram. 

Lowlands of Japan are largely limited to 
ri ver o r stream valleys and coastal plains. 
Here are the core areas of the country, in 
which are concentrated the preponderance 
of the population, the greater share of in- 
dustry, ,and the leading channels of com- 
merce, In turn, the core areas may be in- 
terpreted as the country s critical areas, for 
political interest is naturally focused on 
those places suited to the creation and 
maintenance of the national economy. The 
power of the state springs from such areas, 
and quite logically they must be made to 
provide the maximum power in offensive ac- 
tion and must receive the greatest possible 
protection in defensive measures. In World 
War II, once Japan could be reached by 
bombing planes, fliese areas of concentrated 
population and industry, such as Tokyo and 
Nagoya> were especially vulnerable as tar^ 
gets. 

Three lowlands stand out as being some- 
what larger and more important than the 
rest, all face the irregular southern shore of 
Honshu with its excellent harbor sites. The 
great urban centers of Japan are clustered 
within these favorable areas, which, in addi- 
tion, support high Amsitim of agricultural 
popiilal^n, First, the Kwanto Pfalm with 


its nearly 14,000,000 mhabitants, provides 
the immediate hinterland for Tokyo and its 
port city of Yokohama. Second, the Kansa^ 
Plain at the eastern end of the Inland Sea 
contams Osaka and Kyoto , second and third 
cities of Japan, respectively, and the port 
of Kobe. Third, the centrally located Nobi 
Plain aroimd Nagoya, Japans fourth largest 
city, supports a rural population of even 
greater density than do ffie two other plains. 

Climate — Climate has placed fewer restric- 
tions upon the Japanese people than has re- 
hef. The islands benefit from a marine lo- 
cation at the margin of a cohdnent squarely 
withm the mild portion of the temperate 
zone. Temperatures are generffly "stunulat- 
™ing, with pronounced, but not extreme, sea- 
sonal changes North of Tokyo, wia^s 
tendjo be more severe than those at similar 
latitudes on the eastern coast of the United 
States. Some of the heaviest snowfalls of 
the world are found on the Japan Sea slopes 
of the mountains of Hokkaido and northern 
Honshu. In contrast, the Pacific sides, along 
which flows the Japanese Current, enjoy rel- 
atively pleasant winters. A warm growing 
season permit?^ rio^^^cultee as far north as 
the northern tip of Hokkaido. In southern 
Honshu and on Kyushu and Shikoku the 
wmti^rs exceedin^y ^ild, permitting the 
growth of soma subtropical crops. The ex- 
treme southern coastal sections have a two- 
crop^^msOTg forjice. 

Resources — ^Japan Proper does not possess 
the physical resources essential to Ae de- 
velopment and maintenance of a powerful 
world state Soik. leqnirjg^ the nmst careful 
^ aad even at best, only 
about food , re- 

quirements can be met by domestic pro- 
duction. Grazingjiands^ been 

i mportant^tCTjapmese econ omy, widi the 
result that ^^ JtiJ^rom the surrounding seas 
furnish the protein needed in the nati<pal 
In the past, disputes with the USSR 
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and the United States over fishing rights 
reflected the concern of Japan relative to this 
important source of food ® At present Japa- 
nese vessels are barred by the Soviets from 
the rich fisheries to the north of HoWcaido 
around the Habomais and Kuriles. The 
postwar catch is runnmg about fifteen per 
cent under the prewar average,** 

Of mineral resources Japan, with but 
minor exceptions, does not have adequate 
amounts to develop a significant heavy in- 
dustry or to export as surplus commodities. 
At best, the four islands yield only a few of 
the prime essentials for current peacetime 
needs. For the manufacture of., iron ffl d 
steeLimpostwar Japan about four fifths of the 
iron ore must be imported. Only m copper 
and sulfur can Japan be classed as self- 
sufficient. Deposits of other minerals are 
negligible or completely lacking, except for 
limited quantities of ct yrorni um and man- 

Among sources of power coal is present 
in some abundance p^^Kyushu and Hqlfeido, 
but it is poor in quality. Meager amounts 
of petroleum come from small fields jn north- 
ern Honshu and HoWcai^; Japan lost some 
oil fields when Karafuto (southern Sakhalin) 


chukuo is the primary instance of supple- 
menting slim stocks of domestic resources 
through control over foreign areas. In the 
discussion that follows, resources and their 
utilization, either directly or indirectly, go a 
long way toward explaining the events that 
have occurred in the Japanese Islands and 
which have molded the characteristics out- 
wardly displayed in the Japanese people. 

ECONOMIC ASPECTS 

Prewar versus Postwar Economies — ^T he 
keynote of prewar Japanese economy was 
an mdustrial superstructure on a traditional 
agricultural basis as background and bul- 
wark of sustenance. Nearly one half of the 
people eked out a livmg from the soil. 
Crowded two or three to each acre of tilled 
land, the debt-ridden farmers and their fam- 
ihes had not only to provide for themselves 
but to nurture the nation s program of ex- 
panding mdustrialism as well Smce re- 
sources were not adequate, many phases of 
the resultmg economic development were 
subsidized outright, and inevitably the tenant 
farmers and wage earners bore a large share 
of the costs in fiie form of low income and 


was taken by the USSR at Ae close of low wage earnings. 

^^Qrld War IL Partly offsetting Japan s An ever-growing proportion of the popu- 
paucity of mineral fuels, there are hundreds lation manned the machmes that brought 
of tumbling mountain streams to provide Japan into being as a world power. Little 
pow^ They are short and swift and offer better off than their country cousins, these 
a vast supply of hydroelectric energy, some wage earners were in essence the "resource’" 
of which has not yet been fully harnessed. of human labor that enabled Japanese goods 
Scarcity of resources at home and their to compete in the world market with <?bun- 
availability in other countries or depend- tries more richly endowed with raw, ma- 
encies of Ae western Pacific were strong fac- terials and with long-standing industrial ex- 
tors in setting Japan on the path of arme d, p erience. At the same time, neither farmer 
aggression. D^eldpment of an iron-and- nor wage earner was allowed any significant 
steel industty in the ptippet state of Man- participation in government affairs. 


» FisMag forays forei^ sliores provided Japa- 
nese Naval Inte&igeEce the ^porttauly of stoayiag 
waters from the standpoint of militaiy operations. 

^Postwar statistics bs^ed on 1948-51 averages, 
Oxford Economic Atlas of ifee WofM (Orford Uni- 
versity Press, 1954). 


Directing the eher^es of these millions 
were the ruling factions, who were united 
in their effort to maintam supremacy. Of- 
ten there were differences among leaders as 
to the exact course the empire was to fol- 
low, and at times moderate elements in 
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Japan favored a peaceful course in world 
aflFairs in preference to military action. On 
the whole, the precanous nature of the 
economic order strengthened the hands of 
the ruling class in guidmg Japans destmy 
toward domination of the Asiatic realm. 
Among the foremost of those at the helm 
were the industrialists and the military 
chques, and it was these who made the de- 
cisions that ordained that Japanese economic 
strength be used to generate armed force. 

In postwar Japan objectives have been 
reversed. Production is no longer slanted 
toward armmg to the teeth and aspirmg to 
control areas farther and farther afield. But 
Japan would still expand her commercial 
realm to where a strong mdustrial output 
flows to markets m all parts of the world. 
At first under the guidance of the United 
States as an occupymg force and now as a 
democratic state, Japan seeks commercial 
channels amid keen competition. Unfor- 
tunately, however, many obstacles loom as 
barriers to make even the most worthy goal 
extremely diJBScult to achieve. Two sets of 
problems have not changed materially over 
those of prewar days — ^in fact, they have 
become more acute than ever 

First, Japan is still an overcrowded archi- 
pelago with a very low per capita resource 
potential — a ratio which continues to declme 
as a result of Japans population growth of 
more than 1,000,000 each year. Coupled 
with this paucity of physical resources is the 
fact that an energetic people such as the 
Japanese are scarcely conditioned to submit 
quietly to a continual lowering of living 
standards while others are enjoying the bene- 
fits of improved technical production and 
a richer assortment of consumers' goods. 

Second, opportunities in world markets 
are becoming increasingly diflBcuIt to pro- 
cure. More and more countries in, Asia are 
endeavoring to become industrial in re- 
sponse to currents of nationalism, and tradi- 
tional trade channels extending from the 
United States and Western Europe offer 


serious competition. On the other side of 
the “curtain,” within the huge So\aet orbit, 
there are very limited marketing prospects 
for Japan even in Communist China, where 
the high level of prewar trade with Japan 
was based on political and economic cir- 
cumstances which no longer exist. 

The proportion of Japans heavy indus- 
try devoted to production for mihtary pur- 
poses has declined significantly since the 
war in favor of the percentage for non- 
mihtary production, and the foreseeable ex- 
pansion of Japans defense forces will not 
result in disproportionate emphasis on heavy 
industry for the armed forces. But partly 
nullifying this release of human energy to- 
ward more productive pursuits is the un- 
happy fact that there are already too many 
hands to develop too few resources. Again, 
while an empire existed, it furnished Japan 
with many commodities and with employ- 
ment opportunities for thousands of Japanese 
businessmen, administrators, and govern- 
ment officials. In a sense, however, the em- 
pire represented a captive market and source 
of supplies under the political direction of 
the state and therefore did not, in a com- 
parative sense, serve as a true index to the 
economic value of the empire. For ex- 
ample, it cost Japanese taxpayers $17 in 
mihtaiy costs for the protection of every 
dollar invested in Manchukuo. 

Agbicuetuke — More than flfiy-fiLvo per cent 
of the cultivated land rf Japa^ is given over 

average rice yields 
of 3,100 pounds per acre. The government 
rigorously ccmtrols prices and the marketing 
of ric^ in an effort to stabilize agriculture 
and to assure the country a dependable food 
supply. In the years 1948-49 rice impo rts 

by m ternat ional 
However, Jtarleyllsiiprar. 

and snyb Qap impoit s.«were heavy. Other 
grains, especi a l k .. w h e aL^nd^ an d 

j&uits are raised as supplementary food 
items; but tbe ovef-aB variety of crops is 
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low in comparison with what it could be in 
an environment so capable of diversified 
agricultural production. 

Beyond supplying food for 90,000,OOQ peo- 
ple, Japanese farmers have found it de- 
sirable to augment their income by raising 
certain cash crops. Most important among 
) these is ^^g^jj-essentially a "crop” in that it 
is based upon the raising of mulberry leaves 
to feed the silkworms. Before the war 
Japan produced nearly four fifths of the 
world's natural silk. Since the war it has 
produced about two ..tteds, most of which 
comes from the central part of Honshu, 
where the mulberry trees are grown on 
sloping land. Other cash crops include tea, 
and tobacco. 

Ihe Japanese people have never been as- 
sociated with nomadism, and the extensive 
mountain lands with their rough surfaces 
and coarse vegetation have not fostered a 
significant grazing i ndust ry. On the other 
hmad, extensive surrounding 

the Japanese Islands figure prominently in 
the national economy, giving employment to 
more than 3,000,000 persons. 

Industry— The Westernization of Japan has 
been expressed tiirough^manitfaCjtum "Fe- 
fore 1868 industry consisted almost entirely 
of hmideraft tra,des , such as weavin g, ce- 
jmmigs, and ihe production of cutlery . Tot 
lowmg the Meiji Restoration, machine meth- 
ods came into being, at first with foreign, 
and later with domestic, equipment Until 
the l^ffs emphasis was placed upon the 
manufactee of foreign-type consumers' 
goods that mvM be sent to markets all over 
the world was tex. 

^ alihoui^ tibe 

more and mcspe eompMcated types of com- 
modities added to the list of export items 
and catered also to a growing home demand. 
Thare was a distinct carry-over from the 
more primitive preindustrial era, however, 
m that two thirds of the worfcm were em- 
ployed in veiy small shops or were engaged 


in piecework in their own homes. Great 
factories, with barracklike quarters for em- 
ployees, came later. 

It was with manufacturing that Japan 
made a bid for world importance in foreign 
trade. If raw materials were not to be 
found within the country, they were im- 
ported. To pay for vital imports, Japan re- 
quired extensive markets and a sizable vol- 
ume of exports, it depended primarily upon 
an extremely cheap and fairly eflScient labor 
supply to keep costs down. In addition, 
managerial skill, a strategic commercial po- 
sition with respect to world trade routes, 
and a willmgness on the part of the govern- 
ment to subsidize mdustry aided m the pro- 
duction of low-cost wares. Low-income 
groups abroad, especially in eastern Asia, 
were willing to buy mfenor products if they 
were cheap enough. Through these advan- 
tages Japan was able to establish a favored 
position in the world trade markets. In the 
prewar period Japans trade developed a 
multilateral pattern, being equally divided 
between Asia and the West. All of China 
furnished only ten per cent of Japan's im- 
port needs prior to 1941, whereas South Asia 
furnished quantities of ores, oil, rubber^^ and 
veget able fibga^ or Japan's inctetries. This 
shift in the significance of trade from po- 
litically controlled areas to those in South 
Asia merely underlined the fallacy m the 
Nipponese thinking when they claimed that 
an empire was the solution for their economic 
ills. 

Eventually tariff and quota restrictions in- 
fficted by other manufacturing nations in- 
terfered with the vigorous Japanese policy 
of expansion of trade. Finally, defeat in 
World War II ended Japan s rapid acquisi- 
tion of territories that were rich in raw ma- 
terials for homeland factories and could, at 
the same time, serve as markets in the 
^Greater East Asia Go-prosperity Sphere." 

At present, Japan, given raw materials and 
markets, still has the basis for a sizable in- 
dustrial output, d^pite wartime losses due 
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to bombing, the dismantling of certain fac- 
tories, and the obsolescence of machinery. 
Even though production m the decade since 
the end of the war has not reached prewar 
figures, the gain m the early postwar years 
has been impressive. For example, in in- 
dustrial production — usmg the Umted Na- 
tions index, 1948=100 — ^Japanese produc- 
tion had reached 220 in September, 1952. 
(At the wartime peak in 1944 it was 282.) 

Tra.nsportation — In attempts to establish 
and maintam an industrial economy, Japan 
required both internal and external lines of 
communication. The small size of the coun- 


try and the limitation of intensive develop- 
ment to a relatively small number of low- 
land areas greatly simpliEy internal trans- 
portation needs. Further, the highly ir- 
regular coastlme abounds with harbors con- 
ducive to coastwise trade. The protected 
Inland Sea between Honshu and Shikoku 
particularly has fostered domestic shipping. 
The country s favorable maritime location in 
the western Pacific means that a focal point 
could be developed for ocean shipping lanes 
that link the Japanese Islands with trans- 
pacific lands, with Europe via the Suez 
C^^md with many important economic 
regions in Asia and Australia. 
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By a system of tnmk hues the rail network 
of Japan efficiently ties together ail major 
industrial and urban areas (see map on page 
617). Less important railways have been 
built along the more remote coastal plains 
and through the valleys, providii^ excellent 
communicafioh for laH areas ih^ support ap- 
preciable numbers of people. Continuous 
interisland rail service is maintained by the 
use of^fetiffliss*.Qpsrating hetwem Honshu 
and Hokkaido ^ and , between Honshu and 
“ ShikoET and by means of a tunnel that con- 
nects Honshu with Kyushu. From a traffic 
standpomt, railways greatly overshadow 
roads, the latter seldom having more than 
local importance. Although there are plans 
for major highways, it is yet a difficult two- 
day drive between Tokyo and Osaka — ^the 
two largest cities of the country and only 
250 miles apart! 

Commercial air service in prewar Japan 
was little more than a prelude to aerial 
combat and the transportation of personnel 
and supplies to areas of military control. 
Since 1945 the development of air trans- 
portation has enmeshed Tokyo in the world 
network of commercial routes — ^thirteen in- 
ternational companies now schedule" planes 
in and out of that city. There are frequent 
flights across the Pacific to the United States 
and Canada and through the Middle East to 
the capitals of Western Europe. T apan Ai r 
operates across the Pacific, to Okinawa, 
and to several points in Honshu, Hokkaido, 
and Kyushu. Several foreign regional com- 
panies maintain schedules from Tokyo to 
Far Eastern points, such as Pusan, Taipeh, 
Manila, and Bangkok, , but none to cities in 
Communist China. 

HUMAN FACTOI® 

Although the Japanese trace their origin to 
a mixed radal stodc, are today rather 
uniform in physical appearance. Thexe has 
b^n little intermixture vA^ otha: peoples 
, Airing historical times. A Mongolia ra^ 


stram predominates among the Japanese, 
with the usual physical characteristics, in- 
cluding black hair, short stature, and an 
epicanthis fold of the eyes. There are some 
strains from the South Seas and from islands 
off the southeastern coast of Asia. Some 
authorities claim that there is no positive 
way of distinguishing a Japanese from a 
Chinese on the basis of physical traits alone. 

The only inhabitants in Japan who could 
be considered a racial minority group are 
the Ainus, gradually pushed northward onto 
the island of Hokkaido by the surge of Japa- 
nese expansion. As in the case of the 
aborigines of Australia, these people are 
dying out, in 1948 they numbered only about 
16,000 and hved prmcipally in their ovm 
villages apart from the Japanese. 

Having no written language of their own, 
the Japanese borrowed Chmese ideographs 
around the third century. The pictorial 
symbols proved so awkward in use that later 
a syllabic system of signs was developed, 
made up of whole or partial Chinese char- 
acters. The resulting variants have made 
the Japanese language one of the most dif- 
ficult in the world. Cultural differences be- 
tween Japan and the West are imdoubtedly 
magnified because of the linguistic element. 

Religion — State Shinto, the national religion 
for many decades, has played an important 
part in the governmental as well as in the 
cultural life of the Japanese. Literally trans- 
lated as the ‘‘way of the gods,*^ Shinto- 
ism after the Meiji Restoration related the 
worship of countless deities to matters of the 
state.^ The people were taught that Japan 
is transcendent among nations of the world; 
that the Japanese race possesses divine at- 
tributes, based upon Aeir unbroken im- 
perial fine of rulers; mi that the fulfillment 
of their god-given obligations rests on un- 
wavering obedience, matchless loyalty, ex- 


® There is nothing inherently nationalistic in the 
primitive cult Sbinto, which a$ ,a quit of nature 
V^orAip still forms the basis of Japanese rehgion. 
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traordinary courage on the battlefield, and 
other manifestations of reverence to the 
state. Patriotism was thus instilled into the 
Japanese mind by extolling the virtues of 
national glory through religious beliefs and 
dramatized by religious rituals. From 1868 
until the end of World War II state Shinto- 
ism was deliberately used to further the 
ultra-patriotic spirit of Japan. Deprived of 
its official status (including financial sup- 
port) in 1945, the religion nevertheless con- 
tinued to play a significant role in Japanese 
liFe. In fact, there are signs, such as num- 
bers of people making pilgrimages, that 
since 1950 Shintoism has been increasing in 
popularity 

Despite the official sanction given to state 
Shmtoism until 1945, Buddhism persisted 
on a large scale, Durmg the sixth century 
it was introduced into Japan from Korea, 
which in turn had received it from China. 
Millions of Japanese are classed as Bud- 
dhists, moreover, there is nothing to prevent 
a person from bemg both a good Shintoist 
and a good Buddhist, since the two refer to 
difiFerent levels of belief. Buddhism is more 
of a humanistic philosophy than a form of 
religion as commonly accepted in the West- 
ern World. Although Shintoism and Bud- 
dhism seem to Westerners to present cer- 
tain fundamental contradictions, these do 
not disturb the Japanese, because the two 
religions serve different functions. Shinto- 
ism represents a belief in the past; Bud- 
dhism, one in the future. The former is 
traditionally conservative, whereas the lat- 
ter is progressive, being often associated 
with social progress and with advances in 
education, arts, and crafts. 

Population— Because of governmental ef- 
ficiency and the definite delimitations of the 
country by fixed water boundaries, the pop- 
ulation statistics are surprisingly complete. 
Since the middle of the Tofcugawa Era, early 
in the eighteenth century, census counts have 
been remarkably frequent and apparently 


reliable. From a population of about 25,- 
000,000 at that time, the number of people 
m the Japanese Islands had inci eased only 

2.000. 000 by the time Perry visited Japan m 
1853, more than a century and a quarter 
later. Oppression of the peasants by the 
ruling classes, the practice of infanticide in 
face of dire poverty, and a restriction of 
commercial enterprise while Japan was iso- 
lated from the rest of the world — all were 
largely responsible for this lack of population 
growtih. 

At the beginning of the Meiji Restoration 
in 1868, the total population stood at the 

33.000. 000 mark, and in less than a century 
the growth spurted upward to approximately 

90.000. 000. Japans entry into world trade 
channels, combined with the advantages of 
industrialization and new techniques in sci- 
entific agriculture, enabled the Japanese to 
support additional millions in a land pre- 
viously impeded by narrow customs, under- 
developed potentialities, and shackled en- 
ergies. 

In 1940, on the eve of World War II, an 
official census gave the country a population 
of 73,114,000, ranking it among the six most 
populous nations of the world Just ten 
years later, even after a devastating four 
years of war, the official count had jumped 
to 83,3)0,000, denoting an increase of 

10 . 000 . 000 ! 

Rate of Increase. In the two decades be- 
fore Japan went to war with the United 
States, the annual population increase had 
reached the remarkable rate of nearly 1,000,- 
000. During the same period the United 
States, with its much greater total popula- 
tion, increased only around 900,000 per year. 
An industrial revolution, similar to, but 
much later than, that in northwestern Europe 
and the United States, deadened the im- 
mediate economic repercussions of the tre- 
mendous population increase prior to the 
war. 

The wBx period itself saw a slight decrease, 
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to 72,000,000 in November, 1945. But in 
the first nine postwar years, based upon an 
official estimate m 1954, 16,000,000 were 
added to the Japanese population. How- 
ever, this increase is not so incredible as it 
would at first appear. In 1946 and 1947 
high natural increases reflected the higher 
birth rates immediately after the war. Also, 
approximately 5,000,000 can be accredited to 
the repatriation of both soldiers and civilians, 
largely from Manchuria. 

It is estimated that the rate of increase is 
gradually decreasing and in the next ten 
years will result in from 1,000,000 to 1,100,- 
(WO additional people aimually in the coim- 
try. Acceptance of the necessity for birth 
control by the government is one controlling 
factor. Nevertheless, a figure of 100,000,000 
is expected in the 1960 s. 

Urban versm Rural Topulation. Since the 
beginning of industrialization on a large 
scale, population increase has been chiefly 
reflected in the growth of cities. In 1893 
there were five rural inhabitants to each city 
dweller. In 1950 about thirty-eight per 
cent of the people lived in cities and sixty- 
two per cent in rural areas, including vil- 
lages. Cities of 100,000 or more population 
numbered only six in the Japan of 1893, 
whereas in 1950 there were thirty-eight, 
excluding suburbs in the Tokyo area. 


of Six Leading Japanese Cities, 
1040 and 1950 


C% 

1940 Census 

1930 Census 

Tokyo 

7,100,000 

6,277,500 

Osa^ 

3,895,000 

1,956,000 

Kyoto 

1,177,000 

1,102,000 

Nagoya 

1,249,000 

1,030,000 

Yokohama 

^,000 

951,000 

Kobe 

1,006,000 

765,000 


^ Six Japanese cities stand out as great met- 
ropolitan centers, the smallest of which has 
than 750,000 inhabitants. Note in 
p^^^djoining table that only Yokohama had 
recouped its 1940 population. 


These six cities are strung out along a 275- 
mile stretch of the Pacific coast of Honshu 
between Tokyo Bay and Osaka Bay, a region 
somewhat resembling the eastern seaboard 
of the United States between New York and 
Washington, D.C., with its concentration of 
large cities. Known in histoncal times as 
the "Tokkaido Road,^'® the same route has 
long connected Japans leading cities. 

Population Density, In justification of co- 
lonial aspirations, Japan before World War 
II emphasized the crowded conditions of 
the homeland, frequently employing au- 
thentic statistics to strengthen its case. Pre- 
war population density reached about 500 
persons per square mile, but the Japanese 
pomted out that a more accurate measure 
was the 3,100 persons per square mile of 
arable land. The latter type of evaluation, 
however, does not take into account the non- 
arable lands used in supplying hydroelec- 
tric energy and forest resources or the fish- 
ing banks in the surrounding seas. 

During the first postwar years the occupy- 
ing American forces were well aware of 
problems in Japanese economy caused by 
population pressure. Much attention was 
directed toward possible remedies, Ameri- 
can scientists worked with the Japanese to 
increase the productivity of the soil. Agri- 
culture was emphasized, but experts on 
forestry, minerals, electrical engineering, 
fishing, industry, and other fields also worked 
on the all-important question of how to make 
a limited area support an ever-increasing 
number of people. 

At present the population density is ap- 
proaching 600 persons per square mile, with 
more than six per cultivable acre. New and 
improved techniques for developing the 
existing resources of the islands themselves, 
together with an increasing export market, 
must bear the brunt of taking care of a mil- 


« In medieval times this highway connected Kyoto, 
the imperial capital, and Tofyo, the feudal capital 
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lion plus new mouths to feed each year. 
Emigration of a few thousand inhabitants 
to South America has proved virtually neg- 
hgible in easmg the problem. Lack of 
colonies, it must be stated, is not an im- 
portant issue, for at the peak period of 
Japan s empire, there were but a few thou- 
sand Japanese able or willmg to leave the 
homeland and settle m overseas territories.^ 
Also, in crowded Asia, any potential colonial 
area probably has its own population to be 
supported by available resources. 

HISTORICAL SEQUENCE 

The profound influence of Japan's geo- 
graphic environment has been apparent 
throughout the historical period and is re- 
flected even m the mythology of the coun- 
try.® Of external importance were the sea 
and QjQEshore location — ^nearness to the vast 
contment of Asia on the one hand and, on 
the other, remoteness and self-imposed iso- 
lation from the Western World. Of internal 
importance were the paucity of natural re- 
sources and the extremely mountainous ter- 
rain, the latter limiting free movement and 
the former restricting choice of economic op- 
portunity within the narrow confines of the 
home islands. It is easy to establish the 
connection between these geographic in- 
fluences and recent Japanese activities of 
international significance, such as the de- 
velopment of a strong navy, the quest for 
raw materials not found domestically, and 
the attempt to obtain foreign markets all 
over the world. 


^ The one exception was the puppet state of Man- 
chukuo (19S2~45), where there were more than 
1,000,000 Japanese, almost aE of whom have been 
repatriated. , 

s According tb Japanese mythology the vay is- 
lands of Japan w^re supposed to have been created 
from the drops of water that fell from the spear of 
Izanagi, a god, as he plunged it into, and withdrew 
it from, the sea. Myms amJ legends have furnished 
a potent background for modem Japane^ propa- 


For the sake of convenience Japanese his- 
tory may be broken down mto four divisions: 
the early age, terminatmg with the end of 
seclusion in the middle of the nmeteenth 
century, the period of empire building, 
brought to an abrupt end by World War II, 
the occupation of Japan, 1945-52, and the 
postoccupation period. 

Early Japan — ^Initial foreign relations of 
Japan were limited to those with Korea and 
China. These countries on the nearby main- 
land of Asia possessed the only significant 
civilization accessible to Japan. Except 
for the probabihty of a very early migration 
of population to Japan from or through 
Korea, the first cultural contacts between the 
two countries were affected durmg a period 
of six centuries prior to, and extending into, 
the Christian Era. In ibis period the use of 
metal and the art of writing seem to have 
been introduced to Japan from Korea. Thus, 
the Korean Peninsula appears to have been 
a bridgehead between Asia and Japan in 
cultural terms as well as a point of inilitary 
significance in later history. 

There are records of Sino-Japanese rela- 
tions in as early a period as the first century 
of the Christian Era. From that time on, 
it is a story of Japans receiving its first 
rather highly developed civilization from 
China. Of foremost importance in this con- 
nection was die formal adoption of the Chi- 
nese written language, probably early in the 
fifth century. Prior to that the Japanese had 
possessed no written language. Buddhism 
also came from China through Korea about 
552 and with it, as well as afterward, came 
various scholars and artists, bringing all the 
appurtenances of the advanced Chinese 
civilization. Of some political interest is 
the fact that the sun, the importance of 
which was widely recognized by early peo- 
ples throughout the world, seems to have 
been taken over for the Japanese flag about 
the seventh century from the sun on the im- 
perial banner of China. 
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During these early years mountains made 
communication and governmental organiza- 
tion difiBcult, probably contributing in no 
small measure to the historic, decentralized 
political system. Lack of a strong central 
authority persisted, in fact, until very recent 
times, and this weakness was combated by 
modem military propagandists. Relief has 
also affected the location of capital cities 
from the eighth century to the present time. 
Nara, Kyoto, and finally Tokyo (then Yedo) 
were selected by shoguns, or powerful lords, 
as the first centers of an imperial govern- 
ment, all suitably located at the heads of 
bays and protected by somewhat diflScult 
terrain to tibe rear. Later the emperor re- 
tained Tokyo as a national capital. 

Seas surrounding their islands thwarted 
Japan's attempts to expand to the mainland; 
they also served as a protective barrier 
against enemy encroachment. As late as 
the sixteenth century the Japanese shogun 
Hideyoshi attempted to conquer Korea and 
China, but without success. Likewise, two 
Mongol invasions in the thirteenth century 
were not strong enough to overpower Japa- 
nese sea and land forces. Lessons from the 
Western World in the late nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries were necessary 
before Japan developed a strong navy — 
seemingly late for so insular a people. 

First contact with the West came about 
1542, when Portuguese traders arrived. 
Spanish> Dutch, and English traders fol- 
lowed, as well as Jesuit missionaries. But in 
1636 the shogun, suspicious of the missionary 
attempts to Christianize the people and fear- 
ful of outside interference, expelled all for- 
eigners with but few minor aiceptions.® 
At the same time the Japanese were forbid- 
den to leave the home fefinds. Thus Japan's 
insularity and her extreme geographic re- 
moteness from the Werfam World were em- 


»A single Dutch outp<^ an the idand of De- 
shim in Nagasaki harlwn Ihiked Japan with the 
outer world. 


phasized by law. A very provincial type of 
civilization resulted, and although the society 
was largely feudal in character, the Toku- 
gawa shogunate provided law and order. 
Under the Tokugawa rule the period of self- 
imposed seclusion endured for the incredible 
period of more than two centuries and was 
finally ended in 1853 by Commodore Mat- 
thew Perrys visit to Japanese shores — a 
well-known story in history books. The 
opening of a window in Japan soon ended 
the shogunate and in 1868 ushered in the 
Meiji Era — one which catapulted Japan 
from a feudal state to that of a modern in- 
dustrial power. 

Once more in contact with the outside 
world, the Japanese were aware that West- 
ern civilization had been developing at a 
rapid pace while their own domestic ad- 
vancement had progressed sluggishly, if, 
indeed, at all. In feverish haste the Japa- 
nese undertook to equal the pace of mod- 
ernization demonstrated by the West and 
even to compete with European powers in 
the race for domination of Asia and the 
building of overseas empires. The dynamic 
thrust into the realm of power politics un- 
fortunately clashed with the established po- 
sitions of the Western World, and an ag- 
gressive foreign policy in turn worsened 
Japan's relations with the European powers. 

Empire Building — ^Japans motives for at- 
tempted conquest and expansion were not 
basically different from the customary ones 
observed throughout history. Economic 
motives went hand in hand with a desire for 
world prestige and national security. Basic 
economic drives, cloaked as pleas for more 
‘living space," actually disguised a drive for 
additional resources, market outlets, and a 
wider industrial base on which to establish 
an eyer-stronger military regime. Political 
motives may be inseparably linked with 
geographic considerations. Japan, as an 
island domain, saw the advantage of domi- 
nating the sprawling littoral of the continent 
to the west, especially since the latter was 
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populated by an extremely numerous and 
potentially powerful people. On the other 
hand, the value of using the islands of the 
western Pacific as a screen against possible 
antagonists was not to be overlooked. Of- 
fensive as well as defensive considerations 
revolved around the spatial relation of these 
islands to the home base as Japan expanded 
territorially and ultimately sought to stave 
off defeat in World War IL 

Psychological motives are intangible, and 
apt to be subtle, but it is known that the 
Japanese people as a nation were endowed 
with a remarkable degree of patriotism, 
self-discipline, courage, and self-confidence. 
Skillful propagandists exploited the myth 
that their emperor was a direct descendant 
of a sun-goddess and that as a divine race 
they were destined to rule the world. A 
type of exaggerated national pride colored 
Japan s position vis-4-vis the Western World 
and strengthened the hands of its chauvanis- 
tic elements. 

Eighty years — from 1861 to 1941 — ^were 
requhoi to build up an empire on the west- 
ern rim of the Pacific (see map on this 


page). The steady advance m the Pacific 
and on the mainland was partly in response 
to internal forces, in part a Machiavellian 
quest for power, and in large part a matter 
of exploiting the opportunities for expan- 
sion provided by the two world wars. The 
first acquisition was the tmy Bonin Islands, 
some ^0 miles south of Japan, in 1876. 
They would prove useful either as a stepping- 
stone or as a defensive screen. To the north 
Japan acquired title to the Kunles in 1878 
by giving up its claim to southern Sakhalin 
in favor of Russia. 

The Sino-Japanese War in 1894, arising 
out of conflict over Korea, first thrust Japan 
into China. As a result China recognized 
Korean independence, ceded Formosa, the 
Pescadores, and the Liaotung territory to 
Japan. The two latter Japan later relin- 
quished, under Europe^ pressure, but For- 
mosa advanced Japanese sea power south- 
ward toward the Philippines and other lands 
of tropical richness. Once again, as a result 
of the Russo-Japanese War of 1904-5, Japan 
moved on the mainland, acquiring southern 
Sakhalin, the Liaotung area, and the lease- 
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hold to Port Arthur. Most significantly 
Japan soon converted Korea into a pro- 
tectorate, and, in 1910, annexed this strategic 
borderland. 

World War I offered Japan, as an Allied 
power, an opportunity to replace Germany 
in Shantung and to take over, in 1917, the 
German-held Marshalls, Carolines, and Mari- 
anas. These three island groups were known 
as the Japanese Mandates after 1919. Thus 
was the flag of Nippon firmly planted in the 
Pacific as w^ell. 

Not until a decade later, as the Western 
World moved mto a great depression, did 
the Japanese military take up the mission of 
even greater conquest The Mukden In- 
cident, in 1931, soon led to a mihtary phase 
which was to end disastrously in 1945 
Meanwhile, in 1932, Manchuria, the richest 
part of Chma, was converted mto the pup- 
pet state of Manchukuo.^^ During the same 
decade the Japanese annexed Jehol and 
Chahar, as an entering wedge into North 
China, and in 1936 penetrated into Inner 
Mongolia. In mid-1937 Japan, after provok- 
ing an incident near Peking, launched a full- 
scale, though undeclared, war against China 
Proper. 

Unable to devour the Chinese dragon and 
sorely pressed for materiel of war, Japan 
joined Germany and Italy in 1940 in order 
to profit from the European war While 
Britain, France, and the United States were 
involved in a two-ocean war, Japan turned 
to the rich areas of Southeast Asia. In 
preparation tor an all-out conquest in the 
Padflc Japan took over Hanoi and Saigon in 
1940 and 1941. Strategic disposition of 
naval and air. forces enabled the Land of 
the Bising Sun fo, challenge the United 


Manchukuo, never officially designated as part 
of the empire, was set up as a republic with its own 
flag under a Mandhu rufer, formerly deposed by the 
Chinese Revolution of 1911, In practice, however, 
it was as rigidly controlled as were Korea and For- 
mosa, which were claimed as paits ci the Japanese 


States directly, when Japan’s air forces at- 
tacked Pearl Harbor on December 7, 1941. 

In the ensumg eight months Japan’s war 
lords carved out a vast military empire m 
an effort to gam the resources necessary for 
its mortal struggle with the giant of the 
Pacific — ^the United States. Of first magni- 
tude m this strategy were the Philippmes, 
with fortified Corregidor, Malaya, with stra- 
tegic Singapore; Burma as a base of opera- 
tions against Allied supply routes to China, 
the British stronghold of Hong Kong, and 
the lush Netherlands East Indies. Occupa- 
tion of the Andaman Islands foreshadowed 
a drive toward India and the Middle East, 
where the Japanese might have joined Ger- 
man armies moving from the west. Ac- 
tually the jimction of the two never ma- 
terialized. 

After August, 1942, the Japanese perimeter 
ceased to be expanded, and pressure from 
Allied action put Japan on the defensive 
Greatest pressure came from American naval 
and air operations on the Pacific side, with 
the result that Japan held interior lines of 
communication within the great bulk of her 
gigantic empire until the final collapse m 
August, 1945. 

Allied Occupation — In view of the terrible 
destruction visited on Japanese cities, es- 
pecially by the atomic explosions over Hiro- 
shima and Nagasaki, the Japanese had no 
choice but to surrender to the Allied forces. 
In recognition of the predominance of the 
United States in the Pacific war the Ameri- 
cans largely determined the post-surrender 
policies in Japan. Unlike Germany and 
Austria, Japan was never occupied by Soviet 
troops, even though the USSR was a mem- 
ber of the Allied occupation authority. In 
theory the Far East Commission in Washing- 
ton was the supreme policy-making authority 
for Japan. In reality, however, behind this 
fagade of international control General 
Douglas MacArthur, as Supreme Com- 
mander of the Allied forces fo the Pacific 
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area, acted as an American pro-consul 
Thus Americans largely shaped the occupa- 
tion pohcy and Japans future course. 

In its basic objectives American policy 
aimed at the rehabihtation of a shattered 
country and its restoration to the family of 
nations. The creation of a peaceful and 
democratic Japan, one cleansed of its ag- 
gressive prochvities, involved demilitariza- 
tion and democratization in order that eco- 
nomic reforms might be successfully ex- 
ecuted. 

The most obvious measure to be eflFected 
was the demilitarization of the country, in- 
cluding the destruction of arsenals, factories, 
and naval bases and the abolition of the 
army, nav}% and general staff. The move 
also required the return to civilian hfe of 
some 3,000,000 men who were in the armed 
services overseas, Decentrahzation of au- 
thority was mitiated to encourage local au- 
tonomy, as opposed to centralized control 
from the capital. Japan is divided into 
forty-seven prefectures, which in some ways 
resemble the French departments. Indi- 
vidually or in groups these minor civil di- 
visions were given regional responsibilities 
for specific political or economic functions 
(police action, forest management), with 
headquarters in a prefecture capital. 

Democratization of Japan was another 
strong step undertaken during the period 
of occupation, probably the most significant 
in the long run. Here the United States 
merely paved the way for the growth of a 
democratic society; only the Japanese them- 
selves through their political activity could 
bring democracy to fruition. The new Con- 
stitution, adopted in 1947, provided for a 
Bin of Rights, gave greater powers to the 
Diet, and vested sovereignty in the people 
instead of in the emperor — a far cry from 
the former autocratic document A product 
of American authority, the Constitution em- 
bodied noble intentions. 

One feature of Japan’s postwar status has 
been the dismemberment of its empire. The 


desire to punish Japan for past aggression as 
well as to restrain it in the future impelled 
the Allied powers to reduce Japan to its 
home islands. This aim was stated at the 
Cairo Conference in 1943 and reiterated at 
Potsdam on July 26, 1945. Not only was 
Japan stripped of its wartime gains, but it 
was equally deprived of territories legally 
held prior to 1894. The list of territories to 
which Japan renounced all right, title, and 
claim is impressive. It includes Korea, 
Formosa and the Pescadores, the Spratly and 
the Paracel islands, Bonins, Ryuk)ms, south- 
ern Sakhalm, and the Kuriles, as well as the 
former mandated islands of the Pacific. 

The disposition of this empire has al- 
ready had, and may well continue to have, 
strong geopolitical repercussions in the Pa- 
cific area and in the Asiatic world. A high- 
light of the sudden shift of political control 
was Japans obligation to recognize tbe in- 
dependence of Korea after forty years of 
control, thereby setting the stage for another 
world-shaking event (see Chapter Thirty- 
four). 

Manchukuo as a puppet state vanished 
into postwar China, as did other mainland 
holdings of Japan in that country. All spe- 
cial rights and commercial interests in China, 
so laboriously acquired, were also lost. 
Thus did Japanese power, after a half cen- 
tury of struggle, disappear from the main- 
land of Asia, 

Post-Occupation Japan — ^The Treaty of 
Peace with Japan, signed September 8, 1951 
(effective April 28, 1952), signaled the end 
of war and the restoration of Japan as a 
sovereign nation in the Pacific world. Six 
years of occupation had prepared the coun- 
try for solving the complex problems facing 
it aftor the yrm Wi& great energy and 
industrious efforts, the Japanese immediately 
to work to repair the war damage, and by 
1953 the scars of flattened urban areas had 
largely been covered with new construction. 

^ aaterprise much more difficult is the 
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serious business of raising food to support 
the growing population. Such a situation 
continues to threaten the political stability 
of the state. In an area deficient in es- 
sential material resources, democratic in- 
stitutions are most susceptible to revolu- 
tionary movements and violent overthrows 
of the existing order. Future per capita pro- 
duction and export and import statistics are 
thus hkely to be excellent indicators of the 
political stability of the Japanese nation. 

GEOPOLITICAL RELATIONS 

Japans foreign relations are likely to loom as 
the most important aspect of its contem- 
porary status. The strategically located 
isles are enmeshed in a zone where interests 
of the USSR and of China on the Asiatic 
mainland impinge upon those of the United 
States in the Pacific. In the modem world 
no sharp line can be drawn between major 
power blocs; the result is a band of land and 
water areas paralleling the east coast of Asia, 
not entirely unlike that of the so-called 
"Shatter Zone” in Eastern Europe. In this 
context it is quite clear that Japan s power 
status depends upon the normalization of 
its relation with &e USSR, China, and the 
United States. 

The USSR — Japan s international position, as 
m the case of other Pacific areas, must be 
viewed against the background of Asian 
developments. One major result of the war 
was the eclipse of Japan as a strong power 
in the Far East and the emergence of the 
USSR as its successor. But in addition to 
this shift of power, the present geographic 
relation of the two countries must be noted. 
On the Asiatic side, north Japan is a Soviet 
are, about 1,S00 iniles in len^, giving ap- 
proach from the northeast, northwest, and 
west A prominmt part tibis arc con- 
sists of the forty-seven Kurile Islands, 
stretching northward firom HoUbido for 
about 700 miles to Bu^ia^'s Kamchatka Pen- 


insula. The southern point of the chain is 
only two miles distant from Hokkaido. It 
IS significant that the United States Senate, 
in ratifying the treaty with Japan in 1952, 
refused to recognize the Yalta agreement of 
1945 with regard to any transfer to the USSR 
of the rights of Japan in those islands or 
the transfer of southern Sakhalin and otlier 
nearby islands to the USSR. 

It must be noted that the Soviet Union did 
not recognize the 1951 Treaty of Peace and 
agreed to restore normal relations with Japan 
only on October 19, 1956. 

China— From the geopolitical point of view, 
China, no matter what its complexion po- 
litically, could always be a potential menace 
to Japan for several reasons. China's prin- 
cipal advantages lie in a vast superiority to 
Japan m natural resources and population. 
In a major conflict involving Japan, air and 
naval bases in Manchuria and North China 
could be a source of potential danger to 
forces defendmg the Japanese Islands. Fi- 
nally, and always of great concern to the 
Japanese people, is the problem of economic 
relations. China presents considerable op- 
portunities as a possible market and a source 
of raw materials. Japans postwar trade 
with China has been only four per cent of 
its foreign trade, but the import list in- 
cludes iron ores, coking coal, soybeans, and 
, salt. To be deprived of this trade through 
exigencies of politics would be a bitter blow. 
Stem necessity impels Japan to come to 
terms with Communist China in economic 
matters. 

The United States — ^The presence of the 
United States in the western Pacific is a fac- 
tor that tends to neutralize the danger to 
Japan from Soviet pressure. It is obvious 
that a disarmed Japan (provision to this 
effect was even made part of the new Japa- 
n^e constitution) must rely on a friendly 
power, or powers, for its military protection 
for some tune to come. Such a friendship 
m the part of the United States began to.be 
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apparent early in the occupation period. 
The occupation pohcy of the United States in 
July, 1950, shifted to a clear-cut one of 
strengthening, rather than weakening, Ja- 
pan militanly. This m a sense is a by- 
product of the attack from the north on 
South Korea. Japan fits naturally into a 
Pacific outer defense area, stretching from 
the Aleutians to the Philippmes. During 
the military stages of the Korean conflict, in 
1950-51, the value of Japan to the United 
Nations command was from the first clearly 
evident. 

It IS not surprising, therefore, to find that 
the treaty of peace with Japan did not pre- 
clude the retention of United States armed 
forces in Japan. In fact, m a separate se- 
curity treaty, which came mto force simul- 
taneously with the treaty of peace, the 
United States assumed full responsibihty for 
the defense of Japan. The terms of this 
treaty accorded the United States the right 
to protect Japan against armed attack, to 


preserve peace in the Far East, and even to 
put down any large-scale internal disturb- 
ances m the country. It is proper to con- 
clude from this treaty that Japan is both 
an ally and a protectorate of the United 
States. 

Japans future relations with the Umted 
States are clouded in uncertainty. As a 
potential industrial power Japan will look 
toward an independent role in the Pacific. 
An attempt at the recovery of its lost ter- 
ritories to the north and south must be taken 
into account. The use of the sword in carv- 
ing out another empire appears to be ruled 
out by the islands’ vulnerabihty to atomic 
attack and the rising power of Red China. 
Nor would the non-Communist world per- 
mit Japan to recapture its former trade ad- 
vantages in Asia. Confronted with this 
dilemma, Tokyo must adopt a policy of co- 
existence with the Communist bloc and 
bargain for the best advantages from both 
coahtions in the Pacific. 


Sfudy Questions 


1. What lesson learned by Japan in her earlier 
history accounts for her rather strong navy 
in the early stages of World War II? 

2. Why did Japan lack modem civilization as 
of 1850, and how did she try to correct the 
situation? 

3. Compare or contrast the locations of Japan 
and the British Isles. 

4. Cite some of the factors that probably con- 
tributed to Japan’s downfall in World War 
IL 

5. Why did the nature of the American occu- 
pation of Japan change not long after the 
close of World War II? 

6. Assuming you were to defend the Japanese 
Islands, what use would you make of geo- 
graphical factors? 

7. Why could it be said that very near neigh- 
bors are not always an advantage? 

8. How did the resources of Manchukuo, 


Korea, and Formosa fit into the economy of 
Japan Proper prior to World War IP 

9. What have been the most important (a) 
external and (b) internal geographic factors 
in Japanese history? 

10. In what ways does Hokkaido stand apart 
from Honshu, Kyushu, and Shikoku? 

11. Trace the population increase of Japan from 
the early eighteenth century to the present 
day. Discuss population pressure. 

12. How was religion in Japan used for purposes 
of nationalism? 

13. What was the meaning of the phrase 
^Greater East Asia Co-Prosperity Sphere”? 

14. Trace the expansion of the Japanese Em- 
pire in the Pacific from the 1870 s to Pearl 
Hatbor. 

15. What are the major postwar problems facing 
Japan? 



CHAPTER THIRTY-SIX 


The Philippines 


Ferdinand Magellan, a Portuguese navigator 
in the service of Spain, discovered the Philip- 
pine Islands in 1521. Twenty-one years 
later a Spanish exploration party named 
them in honor of Prince Philip, later Philip 
II, of Spain. During the next fifty years 
several Spanish expeditions gradually over- 
ran most of the larger islands in the group 
and established numerous permanent settle- 
ments. By 1600 the Spaniards were in 
peaceful possession of nearly all the Philip- 
pine archipelago. 

Authentic accounts indicate that, long 
before the islands were known to Europeans, 
there were Chinese trading voyages to the 
Philippines dating at least as far back as 
the tenth century, probably earlier. Also 
Hindus, who paresumably came by way of 
the Malay Pannsula, in^uenced the people, 
probably in the early centuries of the Ctos- 
tian era. Evidence of this Hindu influx 
is found in the many Sanskrit words in the 
languages and dialects used by the natives 
when the Spanish arrived, 

Ihe islands lie off the c<mt of Southeast 


Asia, directly west across the South China 
Sea, 500 miles from Hong Kong and 600 
miles from Saigon (see map on page 629). 
As an approach to the continent of Asia, how- 
ever, the Philippines never figured promi- 
nently until the postwar era, when Manila 
became an international airport for trans- 
pacific flights, sharing this honor with Tokyo. 
Because of their nearness to the Equator, 
the Philippines were not included on the 
Great Circle steamship routes across the 
Pacific to North America, as was Japan, 
farther north. Another important aspect of 
their location is that the island group is a 
part of the vast archipelago that rims the 
coast of Southeast Asia and thrusts south- 
ward toward Australia and eastward into 
the central Pacific. Directly north, 220 
miles from northern Luzon, is the island of 
Taiwan (Formosa), present homeland, of 
Nationalist China. Jutting eastward, Pala- 
wan, another of the Philippine group, almost 
reaches the isles off the northern tip of 
Borneo. Hence, the Philippines have no 
peculiarly unique position, in cer- 
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tain instances they have figured in military 
strategy of the general area. They are best 
knowTi for a diversity of natural resources 
and lush agricultural productivity, rather 
than as a strategic location. In the years 
ahead the country's potential economy may 
be realized if and when the rich environment 
is properly exploited and developed. In 
short, die Philippines are important in them- 
selves and may aspire to become even more 
so. 


MANILA 

IN RELATION TO NEIGHBORING CAPITALS 



Spain, which brought Christianity to the 
Philippines, is responsible for its religious 
advances. At the same time that country 
retarded genuine economic progress by a 
selfish interest in exploitable commodities. 
Monopolistic policies and high export taxes 
imposed by the Spanish prevented success- 
ful competition with either the West Indies 
or the Netherlands East Indies. The latter 
carried greater favor in the European mar- 
kets, whereas the former were less remote. 

Although the Moros in the southern islands 
continued to h^ass the Spanish until 1850 
and other European nations tried to secure 
part of the trade or to capture part of the 
islands at various times, Spai|i retained fairly 
undisputed sovereignty until the Spanish- 


American War. At the conclusion of that 
brief struggle the United States acquired 
sovereignty rights in the Phihppines by vir- 
tue of the Treaty of Paris m 1898. Under 
American guidance came educational prog- 
ress, advancement in public health, economic 
development, and finally full membership 
in the family of nations. The Phihppine 
people have attained their political status of 
mdependence through peaceful cooperation, 
rather than through violence and blood- 
shed, a development that was watched with 
great iaterest by other subject peoples of 
the Far East 

PHYSICAL ASPECTS 

The Philippine Islands form an archipel- 
ago that extends through sixteen degrees 
of latitude, a distance of more than 1,100 
miles (see map on page 631). If a map of 
the Philippines were superimposed upon a 
map of the United States, on the same scale 
(irrespective of matching latitudes), the 
islands would extend from the Gulf of 
Mexico to Minneapolis. If Manila were 
placed at St. Louis, Aparri, in northernmost 
Luzon, would lie on the lUinois-Wisconsin 
boundary, about sixty miles west of Lake 
Michigan, and the southeastern tip of the 
same island would lie within Tennessee. 
Davao, the chief city of Mindanao, would be 
at the southeastern comer of Alabama; New 
Orleans would be covered by the island of 
Jolo, largest of the Sulu group; and Palawan 
would extend southwestward almost to Dal- 
las, Texas. Actuafiy the Philippine Islands 
have about the same latitude as Central 
America and southernmost Mexico. 

There are more than 7,000 islands in the 
Philippine group, of which 463 have an area 
of more than one square mile. The total 
area of the islands, 115,600 square is 
about equal to the combined area of New 
York, Pennsylvania, and West Virginia, and 
each of the eleven largest islands has an area 
^ater than the land area of Bhode Island 
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(1,058 square miles). These eleven islands 
contain about ninety-five per cent of the 
total land area, but approximately two thirds 
of the archipelago s surface is made up of 
the two principal islands: Luzon (41,000 
square miles) and Mindanao (37,000 square 
n^es), which are, respectively, approxi- 
mately equal in size to the states of Ohio 
and Indiana. 


Area and Fopulatioii of the Principal 
Philippine Islands 


Island 

Area 

( in sq mi ) 

Vopuhtton (1948) 

Luzon 

40,420 

9,020,000 

Mmdanao 

36,527 

2,450,000 

Samar 

5,049 

660,000 

Negros 

4,904 

1,430,000 

Palawan 

4,549 

65,000 

Panay 

4,445 

1,445,000 

Mindoro 

3,757 

166,000 

Leyte 

2,785 

915,000 

Cebu 

1,702 

1,040,000 

Bohol 

1,492 

523,000 

Percentage 
of Total 

90% of area 

90% of population 


Relief — In the Philippines the relief and its 
underlying structure are complex. The 
islands have a highly irregular configuration 
and, in consequence, an extremely long 
coasthne. Rugged moimtains, folded strata, 
fault blocks, and volcanic ranges form the 
backbone of the islands, they trend roughly 
in a north-south direction. Mountain ranges 
in general parallel the coast and are sepa- 
rated from it by narrow, interrupted coastal 
plains. The principal intermontane low- 
lands are tihe Central Plain of Luzon and 
areas in Mindanao. In the central part of 
the islaiid group many of the synclinal 
basins^ are below, sea level and, form the 
bays and straits that separate the principal 
Vmyan (central) Islands. 


j^chnal basin is a h^po^aphical depression 
called by a downward fold of lock slmotiire m 
all sides. 


Climatic Conditions — Rainfall regime 
rather than temperature differences deter- 
mines chmatic regions in the Phihppmes. 
The mean annual range of temperature 
varies from one to eleven degrees in dif- 
ferent parts of the islands; only in the ex- 
treme north is there a noticeably cooler 
season.^ Altitude exerts a greater influ- 
ence than latitude. Along the western 
coasts there are three seasons: a mild dry 
period from November to mid-March, with 
average temperatures in the low or middle 
seventies; a shorter, hot, dry season lasting 
until mid-June, with considerably warmer 
days, although the absolute maxima rarely 
reach 100® F., and a rainy season from June 
through October, which is accompanied by 
considerable cloudmess and a high relative 
humidity. 

The eastern coasts have maximum pre- 
cipitation in the cooler months, but no dry 
season. In the far south rain is somewhat 
uniformly distributed throughout the year. 
In all regions interior valleys receive less 
moisture than coastal stations. The cen- 
tral and northern islands may experience 
typhoons at any time from April through 
December, although most of them occur 
between July and October. The high winds 
and torrential rainfall of the typhoons may 
cause heavy damage to coconut plantations, 
sugar cane, and abaca crops and may also 
interfere with coastwise shipping. 

Biotic Resources— Of the total land sur- 
face, commercial forests cover about two 
fifths; noncommercial forests, about one 
fifth; and cogonales (man-made artificial 
grasslands), about one fifth. Twenty-three 
per cent is in farms, but less than fourteen 
per cent is actually under cultivation (1939). 
The commercial forests, some of them rel- 
atively inaccessible, include^ some excellent 
hardwoods. Those of the mra and hmn 


® In contrast, Kansas City has a mean annual range 
of 50** F., and Miami, 14^ ^ 
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groups are marketed as Philippine mahogany 
in the United States and Japan, The equa- 
torial forests of the lowlands and southern 
uplands merge into a middle-latitude species 
in the higher altitude of Luzon; the more 
temperate oak thrives only at altitudes above 
40(X) to 5,000 feet. 

Some fishing takes place along all m- 
habited coasts, accounting in part for the 
normal menu of fish and rice in the average 
lowland household. The catch consists of 
tropical fish and a vanety of shellfish. Since 
modem preservation is not commonly avail- 
able, the catch is usually restricted to the 
market needs of the fishing community. 
The only well-developed aspect of the fish- 
ing industry is the commercial fish pond. 
They are found m the mangrove and nipa 
fringe of those tidal bays and estuaries that 
are accessible to urban markets and that 
have been diked and cleared of normal 
vegetation. The bangos, a fish that grows 
rapidly in the brackish water of these ponds, 
supplies the only significant commercial pro- 
duction from them. Fish ponds, which 
total 175,000 acres, give an annual catch 
valued at $17,000,000 (1950). Thirty-one 
provinces have commercial fish ponds, but 
most of them are near Manila or on the 
islands of Panay and Negros. 

PEOPLE AND CULTURE 

Despite a diversity of racial and language 
components, the Philippines are character- 
ized by a unity of culture. The cultural 
heritage, however, results from a fusion of 
contacts and ideals. Upon a basic Malayan 
society fh© Spaniards first superimposed 
Christianity and a modified feudal system. 
American control next introduced a veneer 
of Ajiglo-Saxon civilization and planted the 
seeds of democracy. Finally, immigrants 
from China and Japan, as well as a long- 
continued intercourse with these countries, 
have left discernible imprints of their own 
cultures on local communities or areas. 


Racial Chara^cteristics — ^The original pop- 
ulation of the Philippmes consisted of the 
Negritos, a group of primitive, black pyg- 
mies with kmky hair, thick lips, and flattened 
noses. These people, of whom only a few 
mountain tribes remain, were forced into 
the more inaccessible regions by the m- 
vasions of Mongoloids, knovm as Indone- 
sians m the northern islands and as Malay- 
sians in the southern islands. From these 
two groups emerged the basic racial strain 
of the modern Filipino. A substantial pro- 
portion of the inhabitants have a further 
mixture of racial characteristics* part Span- 
ish and part Filipino or part Chinese and 
part Filipino. These individuals are known 
as “mestizos/' the Spanish expression for 
people of mixed blood. 

For more than three centuries the Chinese 
have constituted the largest alien group ia 
the Philippines, their number nearly tripled 
between 1920 and 1940. Chinese interests 
m the islands result from geographical pro- 
pmquity and close trade relations with the 
mainland that have existed for centuries. 
The pure Chmese, making up only a small 
percentage of the islands' population, are 
shopkeepers and traders. Much more nu- 
merous are the Chmese mestizos, probably 
totaling 1,000,000. 

In the years prior to World War II many 
Japanese migrated to the Philippines. Al- 
though they settled throughout the islands, 
they tended to concentrate along the moist 
eastern coast, where the production of abaca 
prevails. In fact, this industry was largely 
taken over by the energetic Japanese, as the 
Filipinos disliked the strenuous hand labor 
required in the stripping operation. About 
half of the 29,000 Japanese (1939) settled 
in Davao, where they practically controlled 
the surrounding province. In 1941 Davao 
City, in many respects a Nipponese center, 
was connected wi4 Tokyo by regular steam- 
ship service. After the war all Japanese in 
the Philippines were returned to their coim- 
try, but many Japanese mestizos remain. 
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Religious Imprint — ^The term "Filipino” 
connotes neither physical nor cultural char- 
acteristics, although current usage tends to 
restrict its use to designate the more active 
and progressive peoples and those professing 
the Christian faith. Christian Filipinos 
make up more than ninety per cent of the 
population and are the representative peo- 
ples of the islands ® They are the ethnic 
composite of the early Negritos, the Indo- 
nesians, and the mestizos. Their cultural 
traits spring from early Philippine, Spanish, 
and American customs and traditions m vari- 
ous stages of fusion. 

Christian mhabitants are divided into 
seven principal ethnographic groups, each 
possessmg characteristics, mcludmg a unique 
native dialect, tliat distinguish it from the 
others Of these groups, the three largest 
and most important are (1) the Visayans, 
who mhabit the islands between Luzon and 
Mindoro on the north and between Luzon 
and Mindanao on the south, (2) the 
Tagalogs, who live in the provinces around 
Mamla Bay; and (3) the Ilocanos, who oc- 
cupy three narrow coastal provinces in 
northwestern Luzon (see map on page 631, 
for island locations). In recent years the 
Ilocanos have overflowed into nearby prov- 
inces and have also migrated to Mindanao 
and the Hawaiian Islands. Many of them 
are businessmen and have been termed the 
"Yankees of the Philippines.” This choice 
of vocation may not be entirely voluntary, 
since their home provinces are in the drier, 
less-productive section of the islands, forcing 
many to seek a livelihood elsewhere. The 
Visayans of unproductive western Panay and 
Cebu have migrated to the sugar areas of 
Negros, while most of the migrants to 
Mindanao are Cebuanos, Boholese, or for- 
mer residents of Leyte or western Panay. 


s For a more complete treatment of Fihpinos and 
alien groups, see J R. Hayden, The Philippines* A 
Study in National Development (Macmillan, 1942), 
or Herbert Kneger, Peoples of the Philippines 
(Waabington Smithsoman Institution, 1942) 


Of the non-Chnstian groups, the Moros, 
most of whom live in Mindanao and the Sulu 
Islands, are the most numerous. Their 
origin probably differed httle from that of 
the other inhabitants who came imder Mos- 
lem influence some time before the four- 
teenth century. Their chief characteristic is 
an almost fanatical adherence to that faith. 
They were neither conquered nor converted 
by the Spaniards and were among the last 
people to submit to American occupation. 
In 1942 the Japanese found them as bel- 
ligerent toward conquest as they had been 
forty years earher. The central government 
has made concessions to these people, who 
possess a different religion, unconventional 
customs, and a distinct history of their own. 
However, the Philippine admmistration has 
also attempted to develop Mmdanao and to 
assimilate the Moros. For the most part 
the efforts have been successful, but there 
has been some opposition by the Moro popu- 
lation. Oddly enough, the Moros are now 
probably the largest single group that would 
prefer a continuance of American control. 

Language — ^Despite a variety of languages 
and local dialects (eighty-seven are recog- 
nized), English has become the principal 
tongue. Leading Philippine newspapers 
and magazines are printed in English, but 
Spanish is still used in some localities. In 
1937 a modified version of Tagaiog was 
chosen as the official language, but, since 
only slightly more than one fourth of the 
population speak it, this selection caused 
some local dissension. English and Span- 
ish are widely used in schools and in com- 
merce. Literacy is slightly less than fifty 
per cent, although statistics on education 
are likely to be misleadmg, for the average 
period of school attendance is less than three 
years — ^not enough time to attain permanent 
hteracy in any language. This diversity of 
tongues has impeded the development of 
democratic institutions at the local level, 
since the masses have only slowly acquired 
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English, preferring to maintain their own 
idioms and dialects. 

Population Growth and Density — ^A s 
shown by the table below, the population 
of the Philippine Islands has nearly tripled 
since Spain lost control. The distribution 
of population throughout the islands is 


Total Philippine Population, 1903-52 


Year 

Fopulation 

1903 

7,635,425 

1918 

10,314,310 

1930 

12,588,066 

1939 

16,000,303 

1948 

19,234,182 

1952 (est.) 

20,000,000 


far from uniform. In some areas the ara- 
ble land is insufficient to support the 
rural inhabitants; other areas have large 
tracts of virgin domain. Of the larger is- 
lands, Cebu has 611 persons per square mile, 
but isolated, rocky Palawan has only 18.5 
per square mile. To encourage a more uni- 
form distribution, the National Land Settle- 
ment Administration began, in 1939, sponsor- 
ing migration from central Luzon and the 
more densely populated Visayan Islands to 
agricultural colonies in the sparsely peopled 
alluvial areas of Mindanao. Its current suc- 
cessor, the Land Settlement and Develop- 
ment Corporation, follows this same pattern."^ 

CrrEES AND Urban Growth — ^According to 
the census of 1948, the combined population 
of the urban communities now designated as 
chartered cities (1952) was almost 2,500,000 
people, of whom more than 1,000,000 were 
in Manila and its suburbs. This figure is 
not necessarily a true indication of urban 
settlement, however. Tarlac, Tacloban, and 
many of the other larger municipalities 


For m excellent of govemment-Spon- 

soredi resettlement In the in, the prewar 

years, see i:arl J. Fetor, SeiAmmA In the 
Tfopics (New IfoA: Amatioam Geographical 
SatMy, 194Sh pp. 127-59 


(towns) have a greater population and are 
more urbanized than the smaller cities,® 
and some of the chartered cities include a 
considerable area and population outside 
the city proper. This situation is notably 
true of Davao, Zamboanga, Basilan, and 
Calbayog. Tagaytay is a city in name only. 
The table below hsts the chartered cities® 
and their populations as of 1948. 


Chartered Cities in the Philippines, 1948 


City 

Fopuhtion 

Island 

Manila 

983,906 

Luzon 

Cebu 

167,503 

Cebu 

Davao 

111,263 

Mindanao 

Basilan 

110,297 

Basilan 

Hollo 

110,122 

Panay 

Quezon 

107,977 

Luzon 

Zamboanga 

103,317 

Mmdanao 

Bacolod 

101,432 

Negros 

Pasay (Rizal) 

88,728 

Luzon 

Calbayog 

79,503 

Samar 

Legaspi 

78,828 

Luzon 

Ormoc 

72,733 

Leyte 

San Pablo 

50,435 

Luzon 

Lipa 

49,884 

Luzon 

Cavite 

35,052 

Luzon 

Baguio 

29,262 

Luzon 

Dumaguete 

24,838 

Negros 

Tagaytay 

5,233 

Luzon 


Urban growth has increased markedly in 
recent years. Between 1939 and 1948 the 
population of Manila increased fifty-seven 
per cent; of Iloilo, twenty-two per cent; of 
Baguio, twenty-one per cent; of Davao, 
eighteen per cent; and of Cebu, fourteen 
per cent. This strong urban development 
is related in part to the rapid increase in 
population for the entire country. But there 
is also a trend among rural inhabitants to 
move to the city for supposedly better eco- 


®A mumcipality is a legal entiiy, which includes 
the urban center (poblacim) and surrounding $emi- 
rural areas composed of villages. 

« Chartered cities are permitted, under legislative 
authorization, to hame and adopt ffieir own charters 
rather than operate under speciic legidative provi- 
sions. 
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nomic opportunities, which for the most 
part do not actually exist at present. 

ECONOMIC ASPECTS 

Agricultube — ^The economy of the Phihp- 
pines prior to World War II was predomi- 
nantly agricultural, wuth nearly seventy per 
cent of the population dependent upon agri- 
cultural pursuits. Most farmers were small 
landed proprietors or tenants or were labor- 
ers on the larger sugar, abaca ( Manila 
hemp), tobacco, and rice estates. In 1938 
about 10,000,000 acres were under cultiva- 
tion m the Philippmes, almost half m rice 
Roughly another one third of the cultivated 
area was used for the production of export 
crops, coconuts, abaca, sugar, and tobacco. 

Although beneficial to a few plantation 
owners, processors, and exporters, this em- 
phasis on cash crops m a state that has 
consistently imported foodstuflFs failed to 
improve materially the level of national econ- 
omy. A relict of the Spanish regime, the 
semifeudal agrarian system did not take into 
accoimt the necessity of a well-balanced 
production, satisfactory to domestic demand. 
Even though there are many small land- 
owners, the proportion of landless people is 
extremely high for an overwhelmingly agri- 
cultural country in which there is little in- 
dustry and only one metropolitan center. 
Most of the farms, to a large extent con- 
centrated in the ferfale valleys and coastal 
areas, are small, averaging about ten acres 
each. Less than forty per cent of the 3,144,- 
000 farmers own both house and land. A 
little over forty per cent own homes on 
rented sites/ 

The islands occupy a latitude that, except 
for the higher altitudes, has a 365-day grow- 
ing season. T!1ius two or more of a wide 
selection of crops may be grown during the 
year; likewise forage and shelter for live- 


^ American Chamher of Commerce Journal, II 
(October, 1940), 8. 


stock do not normally present significant 
problems. An insular position permits more 
moderate temperatures than are character- 
istic of larger land masses and m addition, 
ensures ample precipitation o\er most of the 
area Even m the regions tliat have a dry 
season of se\eral months" duration, there is 
still suflBcient time to produce adequate food 
crops durmg the wetter months. 

Because of regional differences in chmate 
and soil, a variety of crops flourish rice and 
tobacco in the fertile river valleys, coconuts 
on the sandy coasts, corn on tlie coralline 
soils of the central provinces, abaca on the 
moist eastern slopes, sugar cane on the 
fertile coasts of Xegros and the central plain 
of Luzon, and sweet potatoes on the more 
rocky uplands Rubber and pineapples of- 
fer commercial possibihties, although seven 
small rubber plantations, five of them in 
Zamboanga province, and a smgle pineapple 
plantation, also on the island of Mmdanao, 
are the only significant examples of these 
particular products ® (see map on page 637). 

Postwar agricultural production has sur- 
passed prewar figures in some, but not all, 
mstances The 1950 rice crop was the 
largest on record and was thirteen per cent 
above the 1939 production Even so, the 
Philippmes still import rice. Com produc- 
tion has also mcreased, but yields per acre 
are extremely low The introduction of 
proved hybrids will no doubt increase the 
yields materially, but this is a potentiality 
rather than a reality. The sugar industry 
has now returned to its prewar position, and 
the national quota for the 1952-53 milling 
season was met — ^for the first time since the 
war. Exports of copra and desiccated coco- 
nut are greater than in 1939, but coconut-oil 
production is below the prewar figure since 
some of the prewar oil mills have not been 


® Fear an indication of current status and possi- 
bilities, see Alden Cutshall, “A Pineapple Landscape 
in Mmdanao,” Science Monthly, LXXIII (1951), 
130-33, and Alden Cutshall, "Philippine Pmeapple 
Plmitations,” Economic Botany, VII (1953), 86-88 
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rebuilt. Abaca is almost a Philippine mo- 
nopoly. Production in 1951 and 1952 was 
the highest since the war, but still well be- 
low the 1,300,000 bales of 1940.^ Tobacco, 
too, has failed to reach its 1940 position and 
may never regain the earlier peak. 

Agricultural progress by slow, consistent 
expansion is probable, as there are many 
avenues of contmued development. Fur- 
ther, mechanization will help, but that in 
itself is not the answer to Philippme agrar- 
ian problems. Scientific plant and animal 
breeding is just one of the desirable fields 
of improvement, for Philippine economy is, 
and will continue to be, cast on an agricul- 
tural base. 

Mining — Mining was relatively unimportant 
until 1930, then it increased rapidly The 
value of Philippine mmeral production dou- 
bled between 1931 and 1936, then the 1936 
figure was tripled by 1940. In 1940 and 
1941 about a quarter of a million people 
depended upon mining for their living. In 
1940 gold accounted for eighty-three per 
cent of the total value of the mineral prod- 
ucts, but chromite, manganese, iron ore, 
copper, and coal were also significant. Of 
these, only chromite is of high quality. The 
Zambales deposits, originally estimated at 
10,000,000 tons, supplied the United States 
with one fourth of its imports of chromite in 
1940. 

Little mining was done during Japanese 
occupation, and since the war reconstruction 
of the industry has been slow. Gold is again 
the leader, and the larger mines in northern 
Luzon and northeastern Mindanao have re- 
sumed full production. Smaller prewar 
mines in these areas and elsewhere have not 
been reopened. Zambales chromite has 
again been exported to tiie Uiiited States sinc^ 
1946. For the thr^year period of 1948-50 


»For details of Phll^ipiae abaca production and 
attendant problems, see j. E. Spencer, “Abaca and 
the Philippines,” EconomiG i^grapky, XXVII 
<1951), 95-106 


the Philippines ranked as the fourth pro- 
ducer — surpassed only by the Union of 
South Africa, Turkey, and Southern Rhodesia 
— ^providing about eleven per cent of the 
world total. (Figures for the USSR are un- 
available. ) 

Postwar manganese production began in 
1949, but ores are generally of low quality, 
deposits are scattered ( Siquijor, Bohol, 
Busuanga), and mining methods are primi- 
tive. A smgle copper mine (northern Lu- 
zon) is again in full production, and a small 
amount of copper, along with silver, lead, 
and zmc, is recovered from some of the gold 
ores. Iron-ore deposits, for the most part, 
are unworked. Prewar production went to 
Japan, which is no longer a significant mar- 
ket Production is confined to Samar and 
southern Luzon. Iron-ore reserves in Suri- 
gao Province, Mindanao, have been esti- 
mated at 500,000,000 tons, with a metallic 
content of forty-eight per cent, but develop- 
ment since the war has been slow. 

The prmcipal deficiency of Philippine min- 
eral resources is power fuels. There are 
petroleum seeps, and a few test wells have 
been drilled, but results have been negative. 
Coal deposits are widespread, but seams 
are thin, and the coal is high in volatile mat- 
ter. Producing mines are on Cebu and at 
Malangas, Mindanao There is no known 
coal of coking quahty in the Philippmes. 
Hydroelectric development can, in part, sub- 
stitute for the paucity of mineral fuels. 
Two developments on Luzon are already in 
operation; in process of construction is one 
in Mindanao, which utilizes Maria Christina 
Falls — ^the Niagara of the Philippines— with 
high head, ample volume, and uniform flow 
from Lake Lanao. At present there is no 
sizable market for power, but the develop- 
ment of this site has promise, since it fits 
into the ovor-all picture for economic ex- 
pansion in Mindanao. The project is being 
developed with the aid of funds from the 
United States. 
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Manufacturing— The industrial economy 
has never developed to the pomt where the 
demand for factory products could be sup- 
phed m more than a few items. Tradi- 
tionally manufacturing has consisted of the 
service industries and those engaged in the 
processing of agricultural, timber, or mmeral 
products. Destruction of plants and equip- 
ment and the loss of foreign markets be- 
tween 1941 and 1945 forced even these man- 
ufacturers to begin almost entirely anew. 
However, the Philippines have a substantial 
mdustrial potential. One major asset is the 
large and mcreasing population with a rel- 
atively high capability for routine machine 
work. Another advantage is the variety of 
minerals, agricultural products, and forest 
resources, which provides ample raw ma- 
terials. The hydroelectric power potential 
offsets, m part, a deficiency in mineral fuels. 
Finally, geographic proximity to possible 
markets in Asia should permit the insular 
manufacturer to compete successfully witli 
Western producers because of his lower 
transportation costs. 

Postwar manufacturing is exemplified in 
rice- and com-processing plants, saw mills, 
coconut-oil mills and soap factories, sugar 
centrals (twenty-six) and related distilleries, 
desiccated-coconut plants, cordage factories, 
cigar and cigarette factories, one paper mill, 
and a pineapple cannery. Government cor- 
porations operate in a number of lines in 
which domestic capital is unable or unwilling 
to undertake home production; sugar re- 
fining, cotton textiles, and cement manufac- 
turing are notable examples, 

TEANSKiRTAtiON — ^In BO archipclago are 
transportation and communications easy. 
Insular isolation, rather than unity, prevails, 
in the Philippines^ the interisland steamers 
were the most prevalent method of com- 
munication before World War 11. Postwar 
ihterisland steamers are still the principal 
cargo carriers, the present fleet consisting of 
a variety of former naval craft converted into 


private cargo vessels. Except for a short 
Ime in central Panay and one on Cebu, the 
main railways are on Luzon \^'anton de- 
struction during the war disrupted the trans- 
port system. Although almost totally re- 
built on Luzon, the roadbed is rough and 
much of the equipment is obsolete. Both 



truck traffic and mterisland shipping can 
and do effectively compete with the rail- 
way, for on linear-shaped Luzon this form 
of parallel competition cannot be avoided. 
Highway mileage is constantly being in- 
creased, with about 15,000 miles of paved 
and other all-weather roads in operation at 
present These are largely national and 
provincial highways and form a skeleton 
system on Luzon and m the Visayan Islands. 
The re&l need is for additional secondary 
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roads and for new trunk lines on Mindanao 
and a few other islands. 

Air service connects the principal islands 
and links the more distant provinces with 
Manila (see the map below). For the 
most part, passenger air service is frequent, 
and exact schedules are maintained be- 
tween Manila and over thirty major Philip- 



pine cities — ^in signiBcant contrast with 
water, rail, and highway transportation* For 
example, there are seven round trips daily 
between Manila and Cebu and two which 
go on to Davao. Nine international airlines, 
including Philippine Air lines, make Manila 
an air cento of some importance, tying it to 
the west co^t of Norii America and to 
Western Europe, as wdl ai to dties to east- 
ern Asia* Domestic air frei^t service has 


made a good beginning and will probably 
increase. It is essentially a contract serv- 
ice, but there are daily scheduled cargo 
flights between Manila and centers such as 
Cebu, Cagayan, and Davao. 

Foreign Commerce — From a foreign trade 
valued at $34,000,000 in 1899 Philippine com- 
merce increased to about $300,000,000 in 
1941. Postwar trade volume has been from 
two to three times the 1941 figure, but 
statistics have been aflFected by inflation 
prices and large reconstruction imports — 
hardly a normal situation. In recent years 
the value of imports has been almost double 
that of exports, but in more normal situations 
exports of sugar, coconut products, gold, 
ferroalloys, timber and lumber, rattan, and 
embroideries are about balanced by imports 
of cotton goods, steel and steel products, 
petroleum derivatives, paper, rayon, auto- 
mobiles and tires, grain and cereals, meat 
and dairy goods, and chemicals and drugs. 
Foreign trade has essentially followed a 
Philippine-American pattern. Trade in 1948 
was with some seventy-five countries, but 
that with the United States accounted for 
765 per cent of the total (887,400,000), 
Manila is by far the major port, but there are 
ten other ports of entry. 

POLITICAL FRAMEWORK 

The Philippine Constitution is founded on 
democratic principles and on the whole pro- 
vides an adequate foundation for political 
growth. The prescription of the constitu- 
tion has not wholly coincided with actual 
practice, however, for the Philippine society 
has not developed on the scale necessary to 
operate a democratic government. Wide- 
spread illiteracy and strict suffrage qualifica- 
tions combine to disfranchise the poorest 
sectors of the population. Lack of a po- 
litically conscious middle class has left po- 
litical power in the hands of a dominant 
landowning group. Before the war the 
Nacionalista party of Manuel Quezon and 
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Sergio Osmena dominated the political scene 
without competition. At times the Quezon 
and Osmena forces engaged in major po- 
litical warfare, but in 1935 the rival factions 
adjusted their differences to present a umted 
front for mdependence. In November, 1935, 
under the provisions of the Tydmgs-McDuffie 
Act of 1934, a commonwealth government 
was established in preparation for inde- 
pendence. In the interim the government 
and the people worked diligently to prepare 
for mdependence, which was granted, as 
scheduled, on July 4, 1946. 

Mmority political groups in the Philippines 
have found survival difficult. The old 
Democrata party was probably the strong- 
est prewar minority group, but it could never 
offer successful competition to the Nacional- 
ista party at the polls. During the period 
of Japanese occupation, organized guerrilla 
groups, for the most part made up of land- 
less peasants, fought Ae enemy and fostered 
democratic ideals. Chief, and most impor- 
tant, of these was the Hukbalahap^® move- 
ment, a coalition of several radical groups 
that fought to defeat Japan. The Huks were 
primanly interested in socioeconomic re- 
forms, and they vigorously opposed the 
Nacionalista government, charging that it 
was rim by collaborators and self-seekers. 
After the war several reform groups, includ- 
ing the Hukbalahap, formed a Democratic 
Alliance, which showed some strength in the 
1946 election. It joined forces with the 
Osmena faction on the Nacionalista ticket 
in an unsuccessful attempt to defeat the 
newly formed liberal party of Manuel Roxas. 
This type of jockeying for power is repre- 
sentative of Philippine politics, for the his- 
tory of its political parties has been one of 
fusion, mergers, and absorption of minority 
groups. 

CtJBEENT Political Picture — ^The Philippine 
political system, in actual operation, has in- 


io The term means "People^s army against Japan.** 


herited traits of its Spanish experience and 
has borrowed and adapted freely from the 
American concept of pohtical organization 
But, while the Fihpinos have utilized much 
that is valuable from both the Spanish and 
the American systems, they have yet to mold 
a true and effective Philippine instrument. 
Opportunism, dishonesty, corruption, strong- 
arm tactics — all these elements have marred 
the political life of the Republic. Despite 
the evidence, especially m the presidential 
election of 1949, of corrupt influences and 
dismtegrative tendencies, it is difficult to pre- 
dict the future. The election of 1946, super- 
vised in part by American forces, was rea- 
sonably peaceful and orderly. Even more 
surprising and hopeful was the fact that the 
election in 1951 resulted in the defeat of the 
party m power. Most miraculous was the 
1953 contest in which Magsaysay cam- 
paigned on an anticomiption slogan and 
won over President Quirino.^^ Evidence ex- 
ists that people will support honest leaders 
who strive to achieve substantial improve- 
ment in the lot of the masses. 

PROBLEMS OF AN INDEPENDENT 
PHILIPPINES 

The new Philippine Republic faces many 
problems and issues. Some of them are in- 
herent in physical location and natural con- 
ditions; others are related to the war and 
subsequent conditions; stiU others originated 
in the postwar years. Some problems are 
in the fields of education, agricultural de- 
velopment, industrial expansion, and foreign 
trade; others may more appropriately be des- 
ignated as political, economic, or strategic. 
Most of them are interrelated in one way or 
another. 

The educational system is the most mod- 
em in Southeast Asia, but there is much 


an explanation, see W. H. Elsbree, “The 
1953 Philippine Presidential Elections,** Facifw Af- 
Jws, XXVn ( 1954), 3-15. 
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room for improvement. Books and other 
matenals are costly and in short supply. 
Teachers are poorly trained, underpaid, and 
overworked. Diversity of language handi- 
caps effective instruction. The Philippme 
Department of Education, assisted by the 
UNESCO Technical Assistance Program, is 
working actively to overcome these handi- 
caps, and progress is reported. 

Minority groups have never seriously di- 
vided the Philippines. Racially the Moros 
are related to other Filipinos, although they 
differ in religion, dress, and local customs. 
Friction exists, but less so than in former 
years. The Chinese in the Philippines are 
not a problem group in themselves, but the 
fact that they are merchants and money- 
lenders has given them a disproportionate in- 
fluence upon the national economy. This 
influence has led to an anti-Chinese feeling, 
which has, on occasion, reached serious pro- 
portions. Certainly the increasmg role of 
the Chinese in national affairs has potential 
political, social, and economic pitfalls for a 
small country with long and undefended 
coastlines. Anti-Japanese sentiment, too, is 
strong, but since all Japanese were returned 
to Japan in 1946, the antagonism has sub- 
sided and does not manifest itself at the local 
level* There is, however, a genume fear 
that Japan may rise again and launch an- 
other campaign of conquest. 

A series of complex and troublesome situa- 
tions are related to agrarian policy, past and 
present. Tenancy in some of the more fer- 
tile and more productive areas is unusually 
high, and rents me often exorbitant, leading 
to friction and unrest Soil depletion and 
erosion are ateo problems of national con- 
cern* Ferliltorion is practiced in the sugar 
and tobacco ar^ an4 althou^ markedly 
less, in other land is tilled 

repeatedly with no, fertilization, 

yields necessarily dimWfeh. Since most of 
the cultivated land surface consists of hills 
and mountains, repeated pfeiitog has pro- 
duced serious soil erosion. In most cases 


primitive methods of tillage involve use of 
inferior seed and a poor quahty of animal 
stock. Such conditions have augmented 
the general unrest and mstabihty m the post- 
war period. Certainly the troublesome Huk- 
balahap problem is rooted in the agrarian 
discontent and desire on the part of peas- 
ants for some improvement in land tenancy, 
credit facilities, and land ownership The 
armed msurrection of the Huks, under Com- 
munist leadership, presented a serious threat 
to the government, which employed the army 
to crush the resistance. Although internal 
security seems to prevail after vigorous sup- 
pression, it is doubtful whether stability can 
be lasting unless serious steps are taken to 
improve agrarian standards of living 

If the Philippme economy is to attain a 
favorable balance of trade, a greater supply 
of msular needs must be provided by do- 
mestic manufacturers. Looking toward this 
end, the government is encouraging new in- 
dustries, but Philippme capitalists are scepti- 
cal about investments in industrial enter- 
prises. By habit they prefer, instead, to 
mvest in agriculture or vanous forms of 
transportation, that is, airlines, truck or bus 
lines, or intensland shipping. Consequently, 
foreign capital is needed for mdustrial de- 
velopment, but foreign capital is not nor- 
mally attracted to areas of political in- 
stability. In the Philippines, however, an 
exception is made in the mining industry; 
most of the larger mines are operated, at 
least in part, with foreign capital. 

In brief, a mature and realistic political 
leadership would do much to stabilize in- 
ternal dissension. In turn, a more enlight- 
ened economic program would encourage, 
directly or indirectly, a better-balanced econ- 
omy and should eventually lead to a higher 
level of living in the nation.^® 


For a somewhat more detailed treatment ol 
these and other problems, see Alden Cutshall, “Phil- 
ippme Prospect,” Journal of Geography, LIII 
(1954), 214-22 
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Foreign Relations — ^By a quirk of fate the 
Philippines achieved their independence 
only to discover ties linking them more, 
rather than less, closely with the United 
States. Especially is this true m defense 
matters, since by mutual agreement the 
United States has contmued to maintain 
naval and air bases in the islands. Ameri- 
can responsibilities for msular security in- 
clude provisions for rendering military ad- 
vice and extending military aid and assist- 
ance designed to strengthen the insular mil- 
itary forces The reciprocal obligations of 
the Mutual Defense Treaty of 1951 clearly 
place the Republic withm tlie American de- 
fense system in the Pacific. In strategic 
terms die Philippines provide a potential 
staging area for American militaiy power m 
the Far East. 

In economic relations, too, tlie new Re- 
public has continued to rely on American 
aid. After World War II the United States 
distributed millions of dollars as compensa- 
tion for war damages, along with liberal 
sums for postwar reconstruction and the 
transferal of United States surplus property. 
More significant in the long run has been the 
Philippine Trade Act of 1946, which attempts 
to deprive the Philippine Republic of die 
preferential position it enjoyed in the Ameri- 
can market Through a complicated for- 
mula the act provides for a gradual in- 
crease of duties on Philippine imports until, 
by 1973, Philippine goods will pay full duties 
in the United States. Economic sovereignty 
has thus proved to be a mixed blessing to a 
country whose economy had been closely 
geared to American requirements. Thought- 
ful Philippine statesmen had long con- 
sidered the prospects of a reorientation of 
trade once independence was achieved. To 
compensate for the expected decline in 
commerce with the United States (an un- 
predictable item), commercial contacts with 
China, Japan, and Korea may provide a 
partial answer. However natural these 
areas may be from a trade standpoint, politi- 


cal elements of instability and hostility 
may hinder regional commeicial develop- 
ment. 

A north-south trade offers possibilities for 
the futiiie Australian beef and Xew Zea- 
land butter, for example, are commonplace in 
Manila supermarkets. However, the South 
Pacific provides a hmited market for tropi- 
cal products, and other nearby areas, es- 
pecially Indonesia, would offer strong com- 
petition for the Australian market 

A more piessing problem than future trade 
prospects was the serious deterioration of 
the Philippine economy after 1946. War- 
time dislocations in part made the transition 
to economic independence more difficult, 
but the root of the maladjustment was tlie 
islands unbalanced economy and overde- 
pendence on a few export items. Largely 
because the United States required a strong 
ally in the Pacific, it dispatched the Bell 
Mission to see how the tottermg economy 
might be strengthened The findings of the 
Bell Mission Report m 1950 took the form 
of suggestions for Philippine reforms and 
American economic aid designed to imple- 
ment capital undertakmgs. The United 
States agreed to provide $250,000,000 to be 
used for hydroelectric development, mineral 
exploration, agrarian reforms, fiscal improve- 
ments and other projects. Despite the co- 
gency of the Bell Report, however, trans- 
formations in the Philippines will come 
slowly and painfully. A country that has m 
the past failed to grapple with serious socio- 
economic ills cannot be expected to work a 
miracle overnight. 

What the Philippines lack in military and 
economic strength, they have countered with 
an active role m the United Nations Carlos 
Romulo served as the first president of the 
General Assembly, other delegates from the 
Republic have performed in important com- 
mifree work Definitely aligning itself with 
the Western bloc, the Philippine govern- 
ment actively supported United Nations ac- 
tion in Korea, mcluding the dispatch of a 
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small force of 1,000 men. In nonsecurity 
matters, however, the Philippines have rigor- 
ously supported new independence move- 
ments against Western colonial powers. In 
this the Republic displays a sensitivity to the 
nationalist movements, to which Filipinos at- 
tribute their ovm attainment of independ- 
ence. 

Pheupppine Prospect — ^The new protege of 
America stands between the East and West. 
Historically and politically the Republic has 
received assistance and guidance from the 
United States. By mutual consent an as- 
sociate-nations relationship has evolved and 
is likely to continue. But in a geographic 
sense tihe Philippme Islands are a part of 
the Orient. Even the social structure is 
basically Malayan, with a thm veneer of 
Western civilization overlying the archipel- 
ago. This “show case’^ of democracy may 
require decades to assimilate fully the strains 


of Oriental and Western institutions and to 
evolve into a stable society. 

At the mid-century Philippine leaders pon- 
der their course m an atmosphere of inter- 
national crisis and nationahst revolutions. 
On the horizon appear two basic factors that 
will determine its role in international af- 
fairs. The first is that the Republic is de- 
pendent upon United States mihtary strength 
m the Pacific for its continued security m a 
troubled world. That the islands would be 
a battleground in any major conflict, as they 
were in the last war, does not render this 
prospect palatable to Filipino leaders. In 
the second place it is equally clear that only 
a balance of forces m the Pacific area can 
guarantee the new Republic an era of un- 
interrupted development. This involves a 
basic reconcihation of aims and interests of 
the major powers — ^the United States, Red 
China, the USSR, and possibly Japan — ^in 
the Pacific area. 


Study Questions 


1. Compare the total area and the population 
of the Philippines with the area and popula- 
tion of (a) die United States and (b) your 
home state. 

2. Why do Philippine fanners grow very little 
wheat, barley, or rye? 

8. What are the problems facing the Philippine 
sugar industry in the future? 

4. Why was the Philippine coconut industry 
the first to regain prewar status? 

5. What are the current problems of the 
Philippine abaca industry? 

6. Why are tfa^e few railroads in the Pbilip- 
pmes? 

7. Compare the cnatiws of the Moros with 
those of the CJhrlStian Filipinos. 

8. Discuss the '“Chhi^ problem^' in the Philip- 
pines. 

9 What niilitary and naval bases does the 
United States have in the PhilipphiesP Hpw 


is this possible? What are the merits of 
this arrangement? 

10. Name some of the principal manufacturing 
industries m the Phihppines. Account for 
the importance of each Why are the other 
lands of manufacturing unimportant? 

11. The Philippine government has been termed 
a “one-party” government. Is this still 
true? Justify your answer. 

12. The Philippines has one of the best net- 
works of domestic airlines in the Far East. 
How do you account for this air service? 

13. How has the United States aided reconstruc- 
tion and rehabilitation of the Philippines? 

14. Compare the economies of Indonesia and 
the Philippmes. What are the cultural and 
the political similarities of the two areas? 

15. Comment upon potential foreign trade be- 
tween the Philippines and other counhies of 
Eastern and Southern Asia. 



CHAPTER THIRTY-SEVEN 


Australasia and Oceania 


In the southwestern part of the Pacific Ocean 
lie numerous islands varying in size from 
Australia, with its nearly 3,000,000 square 
miles, to small atolls covering only an acre or 
two. These scattered land areas extend 
from the longitude of the east coast of China 
to that of westernmost Canada, with several 
islands, resembling steppingstones, reaching 
nearly to the mainland of South America. 
North and south the limits are from about 
47° South Latitude to well north of the 
Tropic of Cancer. Thus the area under con- 
sideration is spread over roughly one sixth 


of the globe. Their remoteness from other 
lands and the general space relations give 
the pohtical geography of these islands many 
common features, despite their disparity in 
size. For simphcity the area is broken down 
into three major divisions. Australia, New 
Zealand, and Oceania,^ 

The table on pages 644-45 presents the 
area, population, and political status of the 
various islands. It also indicates the compo- 
nents — ^usually island groups — of Oceania, 
all of which, taken togetlier, comprise just 
over ten per cent of the total land area. 


AUSTRALIA 


Australia, with 2,975,000 square miles, is 
slightly smaller than either the United States, 
Brazil, or Canada. It has been called an 
island, a continent, and an island-continent, 
and all are correct designations. It is gen- 
erally counted, however, as one of the six 
habitable continents of the world. The land 


mass of Australia, excluding Tasmania, is 
more compact than that of the United States: 


lOceama is a collective name for these Pacific 
islands Although it is sometimes used to mean 
Australia and New Zealand as well, in this chapter 
those countnes are excluded. 
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Major Land Areas of Australia, New Zealand, and Oceania: Area, Population, 

and Political Status 


Area 

Name ( in sq rat ) Population Political Status 


Australia 
New Zealand 
Oceania 

Hawaiian Islands 

Guam 

Wake 

Midway 

Johnston 

Line Islands ( Baker, Howdand, 
Kmgman Reef, Palmyra, 
Jarvis) 

Manana Islands 
Marshall Islands 
Carohne Islands 
Bonin- Volcano Islands 
(incl Marcus, Paracel, 
and Spratly islands) 

Samoa 

Eastern Samoa 

(inch TutuOa) 

Western Samoa 

Gilbert and EUice islands ^ 

Fiji Islands 
Pitcairn Island 
Solomon Islands (eastern) 
Tonga Islands 
New Hebrides Islands (mol 
Banks and Torres islands) 
Naum 


2 , 973,000 

8 , 538,000 

103,740 

2 , 088,000 

401,000 

3 , 783,000 

6,435 

500,000 

225 

59,000 

3 

350 

2 

407 

006 

69 


10 

1,000 

185 

6,000 

70 

14,000 

461 

36 900 


55 

8,515 

76 

19,000 

1,130 

83 000 

369 

38,000 

7,040 

317,000 

2 

126 

11,500 

98,000 

269 

50,000 

5,700 

53,000 

9 

3,500 


Bntxsh dominion 
Bntish domimon 

U.S* terntory 
U S possession 
U S possession 
U S possession 
U S possession 

U S posvsession 

UN trust temtoiy under U.S. 
admmistration 


U S administration 


U.S possession 
UN trust terntory ( New Zea- 
land administration) 
British colony 
Bntish colony 
British colony 
Bntish protectorate 
Bntish protectorate 

Bntish-French condominium 
UN trust territory (joint — 
Australia, New Zea- 
land & Great Bnt ) 


it extends through fewer degrees of latitude 
and a greater number of degrees of longi- 
tude. Furthermore, it has no irregularities 
of outline equivalent to the Florida Penin- 
sula or the hudentation made by the Great 
Lak^ and the Canadian province of On- 
tario. And probably most significant, it is 
the only one of the world s large countnes 
that has no common boundary with any 
other country. Only about ten per cent of 
Australia is farther firmn the Equator than 
Los Angeles is; altbou^ the most northerly 
parts of the contin^ are as close to the 
Equator as the most tropical part of Mexico. 


Thus, the preponderant part of Australia is 
in the tropics and subtropics. 

PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 

Landfohms — ^The general elevation of Aus- 
tralia is low, only six per cent of the land 
rising above 2,000 feet There are three 
main topographic divisions: the western pla- 
teau, composed of old granitic and meta- 
morphic rock, the eastern highlands, , a com- 
plex of folds and uplifted blocks, which form 
a series of plateaus divided by numerous 
lowlands; and the central lowlands, an area 
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Major Land Areas of Australia, New Zealand, and Oceania — continued 


Name 

Area 

(tnsq mi ) 

Population 

Political Status 

Oceania (continued) 

Papua 

90,540 

373,000 

Australian colony 

Norfolk, Ashmore, Cartier, 
Macquarie, Heard, and 
McDonald islands 

73 

2,000 

Austrahan colony 

New Gmnea 

Western New Guinea 

151,000 

1,000,000 

Netlierlands possession 

New Guinea Terntory 

(mcl Bismarck Archi- 
pelago, Admiralty 
Islands, and western 
Solomon Islands) 

107,000 

993,000 

UN trust territory (Austra- 

Cook Islands 

99 

15,000 

han administration) 
New Zealand colony 

Kennadec Islands 

13 

14 

New Zealand colony 

Tokelau Island 

4 

1,600 

Admmistered as part of New 

Niue ( Savage Island ) 

100 

4,500 

Zealand 

New Zealand colony 

New Caledonia and Depend- 
encies ( mcl. Huon, 

Belep, Loyalty, and 

Walpole islands) 

8,548 

65,000 

French colony 

Society Islands (mcl Tahiti) 

650 

30,000 

French colony 

Marquesas Islands and lesser 
French groups 

870 

29,000 

French colony 

Galapagos 

2,900 

2,000 

Ecuadorean possession 

Easter Island 

64 

700 

Chilean possession 


a Includes Phoenix and Line islands (Christmas, Fanning, and Washington) and Ocean 
Island, Canton and Enderbury islands of the Phoenix group are under joint United States- 
Bntish adnumstration 


of recent undisturbed rocks, which sepa- 
rate the western plateau from the eastern 
highlands. Low ridges divide the central 
lowlands into distinct drainage basins, with 
the northern two thirds forming a great 
artesian basin. The island of Tasmania, 
separated by Bass Strait from Australia, con- 
sists chiefly of two plateaus and resembles 
a detached fragment of the eastern high- 
lands. 

Climate Am Vegetation — ^Because of its 
latitudinal location, Australia is affected 
throughout the year by the permanent sub- 
tropical high pressure and the trade wind 
belts, both of which are diaracterfeed by 
scant rainfall. The map of average annu^ 


rainfall shows a coastal zone of high rainfall, 
with more than fifty inches in the north and 
about forty inches in the south, surrounding 
a dry central wedge, with less than ten 
inches, which runs inland from the western 
coast to about 135° East Longitude and 
covers one third of the total area. Only m 
the wettest section is the rainfall consistent 
and reliable. Summer (January) tempera- 
tures are high, for all the continent has an 
average of over 60° F. and most of it is over 
80^^ F.; winter temperatures range from 
50 ° F. on the south coast to 75° F. in northern 
Queensland. 

The vegetation zones follow closely the 
belts of rainfall In a few better-watered 
parts of the Queensland coast are ever- 
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green forests of cedars and pines; elsewhere 
along the coast are open forests of evergreen 
eucalyptus. Inland from this belt is a zone 
of poorer vegetation, typified by scrub, where 
clumps of dwarf eucalyptus and acacias rise 
above a sea of grass. Westward the tran- 
sition continues to the true desert flora — 
saltbush and desert grass in the arid center 
where the rainfall is less than ten inches. 

ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY 

Agricolture AND Pastoralism — ^The distri- 
bution of rainfall sets a pattern that can be 
traced on an economic map of Australia. 
The milhon square miles enclosed by the 
ten-inch isohyet are still unoccupied, and 
almost two million more are semiarid and 
devoted exclusively to pastoral pursuits. 
Cultivated land is less than one per cent of 
the total area, and of this only one tenth is 
irrigated. 

Sheep rearing laid the basis of Australian 
economy in the nineteenth century, and it 
continues to be important. In 1950-51 
there were 115,000,000 sheep, that is, four- 
teen per person in the country; the annual 
clip exceeded 1,000,000,000 pounds, amount- 
ing to one quarter of the total world supply. 
Sheep for wool predominate generally south 
of the annual isotherm of 70® F. in the zone 
receiving more than ten inches of rainfall. 
The greatest density is in New South Wales 
betw^n the twenty-inch and thirty-inch iso- 
hyets, where there are fifty per cent of the 
tofeil. Sheep for mutton have much the 
same distribution. Beef cattle are impor- 
tant in the wetter, hotter areas. The two 
main omtim are in southern Victoria and 
in the oom-growing region about the Queens- 
land-New South Wal^ boundary. The 
northern savanna belt, with its tall but coarse 
grasses, makes up a secondary cattle region. 

Wheat is the main crop of Australia. It 
occrq>l^ sixty per cent irf the aiftivated land, 
mostly in the area tfiat i^^es between 
and forty inch^ of la&i and wlmre the 


heaviest falls come in winter and spring. 
The region can be identified as a narrow 
crescent belt between the eastern highlands 
and the ten-mch isohyet from New South 
Wales to southwestern Australia. About 
two thirds of the crop is exported. Cane 
sugar in Queensland and Mediterranean, or 
subtropical, fruits, along with temperate 
fruits, are also important. 

Mining and Manotacturing — ^Metallic min- 
erals found in the old rocks of the western 
plateau, or in the upfolds which bring these 
rocks to the surface in the central lowlands, 
have been mined since 1851 (see map on 
page 647). There are 800,000 ounces of fine 
gold valued at over $30,000,000 produced 
each year. Seventy per cent comes from 
Western Australia, Kalgoorhe alone account- 
ing for fifty per cent of the Australian total. 
Lead and zinc are mined at Broken Hill in 
New South Wales and in western Tasmania. 
Australia ranks third among world producers 
of lead and holds fourth place for zinc. 
High-grade hematite ore is mined at Whyalla 
in South Australia and on an island in Yampi 
Sound off the northwestern coast near Derby. 
Reserves are estimated to be between 200,- 
000,000 and 900,000,000 tons, annual pro- 
duction is about 2,000,000 tons, which is ade- 
quate for domestic needs. 

Since Australia has limited resources of 
hydroelectricity and almost no oil, it relies 
on coal resources for the bulk of its industrial 
energy. Annual production is 16,000,000 
tons of anthracite coal and 5,000,000 tons of 
lignite, sufficient to support the iron-and- 
steel industry. The main coal field lies un- 
der Sydney, and the pits are at Newcastle 
to the north and Bulli to the south, where the 
seams are nearest the surface. Lignite de- 
posits are found along the eastern part of 
Victoria. 

Since World War I manufacturing has 
developed rapidly, often with government 
sponsorship. Industry is concentrated near 
the main cities, on the coalfirfd site, and in 
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Tasmania, where there is a supply of hydro- 
electric energy. Iron-and-steel production 
centers are on the coalfields at Newcastle 
and Port Kembla and at Whyalla. Al- 
though the 2,000,000-ton output of steel is 
small compared with the productive capacity 
of the United States, still Australian resources 
maintain an extensive industrial develop- 
ment in proportion to the population. Both 
Melbourne and Sydney support complex 
types of manufacturing, including automo- 
biles and aircraft. 

POPULATION 

The population, approaching 9,000,000, is 


concentrated in the coastal districts, es- 
pecially along the eastern and southern 
fnnge from Brisbane to Adelaide. New 
Soufii Wales and Victoria together have 
sixty-five per cent of the nation’s people. 
Central Australia, especially where the rain- 
fall is less than ten inches, and the hotter 
areas of northern Australia are practically 
empty. Despite the importance of agri- 
culture and pastoralism, seventy per cent of 
the people live in towns and cities, and no 
less than one half in the six capital cities. 

Each Australian state has its life center in 
a huge capital city, the size of which in each 
case is astonishing in view of the total popu- 
lation of the country. The largest of these 
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Cities is Sydney, capital of New South Wales, 
which, including suburbs, is close to 2,000,- 
000. In Great Britain only London is larger 
than Sydney. Melbourne, capital of Vic- 
toria, has 1,360,000 in its immediate area and 
presses Sydney as the foremost city of the 
Dominion. The remainmg capitals — ^Bris- 
bane, Adelaide, Perth, and Hobart — ^are 
much smaller but, nonetheless, are large 
when compared to the population of their 
respective states. Canberra, the national 
capital, located midway between Sydney 
and Melbourne, has only 25,000 inhabitants. 
It is remote from the populous centers and 
serves only as an administrative center. 

HISTORICAL SURVEY 

Penal Colony — Australia was first sighted 
In the sixteenth century, and between 1600 
and 1660 Dutch sailors examined a good 
part of the arid, inhospitable western and 
southern coasts. The English adventurer, 
Dampier, visited the western coast in 1688 
and recorded his impressions of the barren 
land. Later, Captain James Cook charted 
almost all of the eastern coast for the British 
Admiralty. He hoisted the Union Jack at 
Botany Bay m 1770, taking possession in 
the name of England. Thirty years later 
Captain Matthew Flinders circumnavigated 
Australia. 

Permanent settlement in Australia fol- 
lowed the decision of the British government 
to rW itself of increasing numbers of con- 
victs. In 1787 the first consignment of pris- 
oners was brought to Port Jackson, near 
Botany Bay; one year later Sydney was 
founded cai a l^er harbor a few miles north 
of the origiiial 

Convicts madfe fcm pkmeers, and accord- 
ingly free settlers were encouraged to go to 
Australia. The first group arrived in 1792 
and started the pastoral industry, importing 
the first sheep in 1796, By 1821 sheep num- 
bered 290,000 and in Qm same year 
pounds of wool were esperted as tihe first 


shipment of this now all-important com- 
modity. 

The autocratic powers of the military au- 
thorities and the governors, natural m a 
penal colony, irked the free settlers. De- 
mands for a voice m their own government 
and for an end to the practice of using their 
country as a penal colony marked a sharp 
change in Australian outlook. British opm- 
ion wavered between a desire to retain the 
penal colony and a growing interest in com- 
mercial possibilities. Eventually changes 
were made, an Act of Parliament in 1823 
created a legislative council with advisory 
functions and limited the powers of the 
governor. Because of the rismg commercial 
importance of the colonies, transportation of 
convicts to Australia and Tasmania ended in 
1840 and 1853, respectively. 

Development of Pastoralism — ^As the pop- 
ulation grew, settlement expanded beyond 
the eastern highlands. Need for more pas- 
ture land led to explorations of the Liver- 
pool Plams, Darling Downs, and the Murray- 
Darling Basin, Desire to exclude other 
powers stimulated coastwise spread, and 
settlements were established on Melville 
Island (1824), near Brisbane (1824), near 
Melbourne (1826), and at Albany (1826). 
Perth, on the west coast, was founded in 
1829 and in the same year the whole con- 
tinent was declared British territory. 

In 1831 the sale of land replaced the 
system of land grants and the money re- 
ceived was used to assist settlers out from 
England. In the next two decades 220,000 
newcomers arrived. By the middle of the 
century Australia was producing 45,000,000 
pounds of wool and supplying one half of all 
British imports of this commodity, Pas- 
toralists now dominated Australian life. 

Gold Rush and Aftermath — ^The discovery 
of gold in 1851, first in New South Wales 
and then in Victoria (Ballarat and Bendigo), 
brought an immediate influx of settlers. 
Within ten years the population of Victoria 
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rose from 77,000 to 540,000 and for a time 
Melbourne replaced Sydney as the largest 
Australian city. Many immigrants were po- 
litical rebels: Chartists from England, Irish 
Home Rulers, and Liberals who had left 
Europe after the 1848 revolution They 
fought to break the political power of the 
wealthy and, as an example of dieir effective- 
ness, obtained manhood suffrage in the elec- 
tion of members of the Lower House in 
1858. The gold rush not only accounted for 
a rise in population, m its wake followed the 
influx of capital and increased development 
in transportation and industry — the turning 
point for modern Australia. 

The problem of settlmg the new im- 
migrants brought many changes: numerous 
land acts were passed and the settlement of 
the sheep country of southern Queensland 
was accelerated; new industries were started 
in Victoria behind tariff walls; New South 
Wales, on the other hand, continued to enjoy 
a moderate prosperity under free trade; and, 
finally, the opposition of discontented miners 
to Chinese immigrants in the gold fields led 
to the begiimmg of the discriminatory con- 
trol of immigration. 

The world-wide fall in prices that began 
in 1870 did not immediately affect Aus- 
tralia. For a time the country benefited 
greatly from the introduction of mechanical 
aids to agriculture — ^the harvester, stripper, 
and modem plow. Refrigeration had made 
possible the export of meat and fruit to 
Britain; new finds of metals — ^gold, silver, 
copper, lead, zinc — and heavy government 
expenditure on railways combined to bolster 
prosperity. About 1890 this accelerated 
economic prosperity ended; wool prices fell 
by one half, the loan-fed land boom broke, 
and banks crashed. Employers took ad- 
vantage of the d^ression to defeat tibe ]^ow- 
ing labor unions — an experience that taught 
labor the importance of political action and 
led to the rise of a Labor party. 

Two developments restored economic 
prosperity, both hinging on the natural land- 


scape of Australia First the discovery of 
gold m Western Austialia (Coolgardie, 1892, 
Kalgoorhe, 1893) gave new impetus to min- 
ing Second, the breeding of drought- and 
rust-resistant wheat added 1,000,000 acres to 
the wheat area and increased the annual 
crop by 3,000,000 bushels. 

Industrl\l De\t:lopment — The strength and 
vigor of Australia depend as much on in- 
dustriahzation as on agriculture. Several 
factors account for this amazing and rare 
development in the Pacific realm. The 
proximity of the coal and iron-ore deposits 
to centers of population and sea transporta- 
tion is of primary significance The tonic 
effect of the gold rush attracted the neces- 
sary capital and labor on which to finance 
and operate factories. A substantial tariff 
protection policy, begun in 1908, provided 
the necessary shield for infant industries to 
compete m world markets as well as to sup- 
ply domestic needs Great impetus to the 
growth of secondary mdustry was provided 
by World War I, whereas World War II 
promoted even greater industrialization when 
Australia served as the chief Allied base in 
the Pacific. As a result, factory workers 
number 1,000,000 and produce fifty per cent, 
in value, of the total production of the 
country. 

The net effect of this growth is incal- 
culable in national terms. Productivity, es- 
pecially in providing employment, has in- 
creased national purchasmg power and 
raised the total national income. A remark- 
able change occurred in the shift from pri- 
mary industries — agriculture, mining, and 
wool production — ^to secondary and tertiary 
industries.^ The last mentioned, secondary 
and tertiary, mdicate a growth in the per- 
formance of services, in financial and com- 
mercial activities, that is, mdustries that de- 


2 For further explanation, see the excellent analysis 
in G. Hartley Grattan (ed ), Austraha (Berkeley 
University of California Press, 1947), Chaps. X, XII- 
XIV. 
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velop in a country only where there is a high 
standard of hvmg and relatively high per 
capita income. The emphasis on manufac- 
tunng also meant the end of a purely agrar- 
ian economy and increasing preoccupation 
with industrial problems, such, for example, 
as unemployment msurance, labor-mdustrial 
relations, and social security. Inflation and 
speculation have served to distort the real 
picture of the national economy. Serious 
concern is now expressed in some quarters 
over declining food production in relation to 
the growth of population. Since 1939, for 
example, food output has increased nineteen 
per cent, while population has increased 
twenty-four per cent, a trend indicating the 
prospect of future food imports. 

Yet, the economic gains are still substan- 
tial. A high degree of technical attainment 
accounts for the shipbuilding, aircraft, and 
electrical industries — assets in terms of mil- 
itary requirements. From a fiscal pomt of 
view Australia is less dependent on overseas 
borrowing than formerly, the amount de- 
clining from sixty-six per cent of its total 
borrowing in 1914 to twenty per cent in 
1945. Import of capital continues, but a 
greater share is raised at home. The co- 
lonial character of Austrahan trade has been 
undergoing a steady change. Despite its 
commonwealth ties, Australian dependence 
upon Britain is decreasing in favor of other 
markets. Improvements in the total econ- 
omy, on the whole, reflect a growth toward 
maturity. 

Internal Civil DmsroNS— New South 
Wate, the first colony, had wide and un- 
defined boundaries- As settlement spread, 
new colonies grew out of New South Wales. 
Tasmania gained separate administration in 
1825 and a representative government in 
1856. Western At^^tralia ( containing a third 
of the continental land area) was established 
as a province in 18^^ seven years later 
South Australia a ^ilai status. 

Victoria separated from New South Wales 


in 1851, and Queensland in 1859 Northern 
Australia, formerly part of New South Wales, 
was annexed to South Australia in 1863 
These units, the product of national growth 
and expansion, endure today, with minor 
modifications, as well-established states (see 
the map below). 



AUSTRALIA 

I STATES AND CAPITALS^ 
* State Capifais 
Nottonol Capitoi 


VICTORIA ^ C&BlRRAl 



Plans for federation were discussed about 
the middle of the nineteenth century but 
did not materialize until the end of the 
century. The scheme for a federal govern- 
ment encountered opposition but was finally 
established in 1901. At this time the desig- 
nation "'"Commonwealth of Australia” re- 
placed the name "‘Colonies,” the latter being 
thereupon termed “states.”® The choice of 
Canberra as a federal capital was not made 
until 1908, when the Parliament, according 
to the constitutional terms, selected the site 
in New South Wales. The area of the Aus- 
tralian Capital Territory is about 900 square 
miles; its status resembles that of the District 
of Columbia in the United States in that the 
territory was surrendered to the new gov- 
ernment for use as the capital. The process 
of transferring government operations to 


^ An exception is the case of Northern Australia, 
which South Australia tmnsfeired to tibe Common- 
wealth, as to Northern Tenitoiy, in 1911. 
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Canberra was not completed until 1927 when 
Parliament opened its sessions there. 

GOVERNMENTAL PROBLEMS 

Federation marked the begmning of nation- 
hood for Australia together with imending 
responsibilities. The political structure com- 
bined features from the British and American 
systems, creating a parliamentary-cabinet 
government system of the British type and a 
written constitution patterned upon that of 
the United States. The new constitution 
endowed the central government with ex- 
tensive powers, especially over trade, cus- 
toms, defense, and communications. 

The role of the government in the eco- 
nomic life of the nation is a distinctive fea- 
ture of the Australian political scene. In the 
United States economic development fos- 
tered a strong faith in private capitalism and 
resistance to government interference in eco- 
nomic afiEairs, in Australia, however, eco- 
nomic development of new areas has en- 
couraged demands for government action. 
Several special factors have accounted for 
this situation: first, the remoteness of Aus- 
tralia; second, the practice of the govern- 
ment in assisting immigration; and, third, 
the need for governmental action to handle 
the rapid influx of people during the gold 
rush. Moreover, the government was held 
responsible for irrigation works and railway 
projects in areas where sparseness of popu- 
lation failed to attract private capital. Partly, 
too, the political outlook of the new Immi- 
grants entering the country at the mid-century 
favored government action. Whatever the 
exact causes, the government role in creating 
a social-service state is a unique feature of 
Australian democracy, avoiding as it does 
any doctrinaire socialist program and the 
preoccupation of Europeans with ideological 
theories. 

Space anu Distance — ^The subdivision of 
Australia into six states (including Tas- 


mania) and one territorj' is largely the prod- 
uct of historic grow'th rather tlian a rational 
division patterned on geographic differentia- 
tions. Suggestions for a unitaiy state and a 
further subdivision of existmg states have 
been advanced The latter is favored in 
New South Wales where Sydney, because of 
its size, tends to dominate the entire state. 
An increase m the number of civil divisions 
would presumably multiply the cost of gov- 
ernment and burden areas least able to 
shoulder the financial outlay The problem 
is essentially one of adaptmg present forms 
to meet new requirements, particularly a 
greater degree of responsibihty among local 
units of government. 

Nothing can overcome the diflBculties 
caused by regional differences of outlook 
and mterest in the continental area of Aus- 
tralia. The difficulty of mamtainmg a fed- 
eral system is increased by the scattered 
distribution of settlement. Nearly 9,000,- 
000 people — ^fewer than the total m Greater 
New York — are dispersed over a large area 
around the southern and eastern edges of 
the “Great Desert Heart.” This lack of con- 
centration and the existence of multiple core 
areas create serious problems of communica- 
tion and defense. 

The location of the population coincides 
with the location of resources and the pres- 
ence of suitable climatic conditions As a 
result, Austraha shows great disparities in 
the size, population, and wealth of its di- 
visions. These factors are best illustrated 
in the table on page 652. 

Transportation, Contact between the coastal 
groups has always been easier by sea than 
by land. Many of the railways are only 
short spur lines running inland from coastal 
centers. Three rail gauges (wide, standard, 
narrow) are used, thus reducmg the effec- 
tiveness of transcontinental rail movement 
It is possible to travel by train from north- 
eastern Queensland to Western Australia, 
but there are six changes of gauge en route. 
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Since most interstate cargo moves by sea, 
this lack of uniformity is not a great obstacle. 
In 1946 agreement was reached on the estab- 
lishment of a uniform gauge and the com- 
pletion of the north-south transcontmental 
line from Darwin to Port Augusta. 

CompansoB of States and Territories in Australia 

Pop- 

States and Area ulation Government 

Territories (tnsq mi) {1952) Expenditures 

New South Wales 309,433 3,405,000 $291,375,000 
Victona 87,884 2,352,000 $142,775,000 

Queensland 670,500 1,244,000 $100,406,000 

South Australia 380.070 744,000 $69,394,000 

Western Australia 975,920 607,400 $64,800,000 

Tasmania 26,215 304,000 $18,147,000 

Northern Territory 523,620 16,500 

Australian Capital 

Territory 939 28,000 

Road and air transport supplement the 
railway services; in fact, commercial planes 
now carry three times as many passengers 
as the trains. Three large air companies 
handle international and transcontinental 
services, and about a dozen regional carriers 
form a relatively dense network of Imes over 
all the habitable area, including remote 
desert communities. 

Immigration — ^The disadvantages inherent 
in space and isolation are partly oflFset by the 
fairly uniform nature of the population. 
The aim of the nation s immigration policy is 
to perpetuate a **White Australia ” The 
75,000 aborigines (full-blood and half-caste), 
most of whom live in the northern half of the 
continent, are too few to form a serious po- 
litical minority. About one half follow the 
old primitive way of life on the reserves 
and about one sixth are employed as com- 
mon laborers in rural districts. In general, 
Australia has tended to isolate this minority 
— ^somewhat in the fashion followed by the 
United States in its treatirient of the Ameri- 
can Indians — ^rather than amalgamate it into 
the body politic. 


How to retain the desirable status of a 
“WTiite Australia'* is a major political prob- 
lem.^ Many areas of Asia are crowded 
The wide spaces of Australia grow increas- 
ingly attractive as the pressure in over- 
populated nations increases. Anxious to 
preserve cultural xmity and the high stand- 
ard of livmg, Australians have refused to 
admit large waves of immigrants, especially 
those from Southeast Asia. Immigrants are 
required to demonstrate knowledge of a 
European language — a stipulation that suc- 
cessfully discnminates against many Asiatics. 

Immigration to Australia smce World War 
11 has added half a million, a number equal 
to those received in the previous half cen- 
tury. Every downward shift in business 
conditions or in the labor market acts as a 
brake on further immigration. With the 
estimated cost to the government of about 
S2,100 for settlmg each newcomer, the addi- 
tional economic stram serves to limit the 
influx of immigrants. During the first five 
years following the end of World War II a 
large number of displaced persons came to 
Australia from Europe, since then the level 
of immigration has declined considerably. 

TERRITORIAL POSSESSIONS 

Australian interest in the Pacific islands be- 
gan early when, despite the East India Com- 
pany's monopoly, the first settlers started a 
clandestine trade with the Fiji Islands. 
Strategic considerations in the southwest 
Pacific led Australians to warn Britain that 
France and Germany might be expected to 
annex islands m the area. In 1883 Queens- 
land took possession pf New Guinea, al- 
though Britain disavowed the action. Later 
Britain obtained southeastern New Guinea 
(Papua), which was handed over to Aus- 
tralia in 1905* In 19l9 the German icr- 

*For the Australian view on this problem, see 
W P. Borrie, et al,, A White Australia: Australians 
PoptdcOton Problem (Sydney: Australasian Publish- 
ing Co., 1947). 
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ntories of Northeast New Guinea, the Bis- 
marck Archipelago, and the northern Solo- 
mon Islands were handed over to Australia 
as the mandated Territory of New Gumea. 
Later this became a trust territory under 
the United Nations. 

All of Austraha s Pacific territories have a 
hot, wet climate, are malaria-ridden, and are 
unsuited to white settlement. Copra is the 
chief crop, and there are also coffee and 
tropical products. Gold, silver, and oil are 
produced m New Guinea. But in a basic 
sense the islands are underdeveloped. Their 
future is diflScult to foresee, for with the 
rise of national feeling m Oceania will come 
the demand for independence. At the 
same time it is fairly certam that Austraha 


will not wish to see them pass from her 
control. Concern for the security of Aus- 
tralia has led its statesmen to support the 
Dutch m Netherlands New Gumea and to 
object strongly to the possibility of that 
section being handed over to the Republic 
of Indonesia 

In 1947 Britain transferred Heard and 
McDonald islands, located in the Indian 
Ocean half-way to South Africa, to Aus- 
tralia. Further transfer of the Cocos Is- 
lands, off the northwestern coast, has been 
arranged. Since 1936 Australia has ex- 
tended her sovereignty directly southward 
over Antarctic territory, claiming a large 
sector of \\hlkes Lands between 45° and 
160° East Longitude. 


NEW ZEALAND 


GEOGRAPHICAL BACKGROUND 


New Zealand is made up of two large islands 
and several very small ones (see map on 
this page). North Island is about three 
fourths as large as South Island, and together 
they comprise an area of about 103,000 
square miles, compared to 120,000 for the 
British Isles. It is diflScult to realize that 
about 1,200 miles of water separate New 
Zealand from Australia, Southernmost New 
Zealand — Stewart Island off the coast of 
South Island — extends beyond 47° South 
Latitude, roughly the counterpart of Seattle 
in the Northern Hemisphere. The northern 
tip of North Island is as close to the Equator 
as Los Angeles. 

Landscape — ^The islands of New Zealand are 
part of the circum-Pacific folds, the ridges 
of which form the backbone of South Island 
where several peaks rise above 10,000 feet. 
The mountains continue along the eastern 
coast of North Island but in this area do not 
rise much above 6,000 feet. Despite this 
lower altitude, the highlands form a major 
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barrier, across which there are only a few 
easy passes. To the west of the range ex- 
tends a volcanic plateau topped by cones 
rising to between 6,000 and 9,000 feet. 
Geysers and hot springs on North Island 
indicate the recency of volcanic activity. 

Fringing the mountain backbone on both 
major islands are coastal lowlands that vary 
greatly in width, fertility, and accessibility. 
The two most extensive are the Waikato 
district, south of Auckland in North Island, 
and the Canterbury Plains, on the eastern 
coast of South Island. The western coast 
of South Island lacks a coastal plain, having 
only a narrow fringe of discontmuous ter- 
races. 

Lying between 34® and 48® South Lati- 
tude, the islands are dominated by the pre- 
vailing westerlies and associated cyclones, 
but the difiFerence between the subtropical 
climate of the northern tip and the more 
temperate climate of the south is lessened by 
the sea. Mild winters and cool summers 
are characteristic. January (summer) tem- 
peratures vary from 57° F. in the south to 
67® F. in the north, and July temperatures, 
from 87® F. to 41® F. 

Latitudinal position ensures abundant rain 
with a winter maximum, but the relief causes 
an uneven distribution. On the western 
coast of South Island the windward slopes 
have more than 100 inches, in some localities 
even 200 inches; forty miles away is the rain- 
shadow with less than twenty inches. North 
Island has a more regular distribution, with 
very few parts getting less than forty inches. 

Ecx>nomic Aspects— The mild climate favors 
meadowland and pasture, with the result 
that pastoral pursuits dominate the economic 
life and provide more than ninety per cmt 
of the total exports. In 1950 ihere were in 
New Zealand 5^000^000 cattle— one third 
the number in Austrt^a— 2,000,000 erf which 
were dairy cattle. In cwtet with Austra- 
lians 115,000,000 she^ Ne^ Zealand < 
hned S4^{XX),000. . Dairy cattle are im|k)r- 


tant in most parts of North Island, except 
the center and the eastern highlands, and 
especially in the Auckland and Wellington 
districts. Sheep are important in the east 
coast lowlands of both islands, especially in 
the Canterbury Flams. 

About two thirds of the country supports 
agriculture and grazing. Agriculture prin- 
cipally mvolves the production of fodder 
crops (hay, oats, turnips) and fruits. Not 
enough wheat is grown to meet home de- 
mands. Orchard fruits include oranges and 
lemons, grown in the northern subtropical 
area, and apricots, peaches, and apples; but 
only apples are exported 

Mineral resources are not great. Gold is 
mined in two or three areas, and some 3,000 
tons of iron ore are produced annually from 
the shores of Cook Strait. From the west 
coast of South Island at Greymouth and West- 
port comes some good bituminous coal, which 
is supplemented hy deposits of lignite. The 
combined output of coal and lignite, amount- 
ing to 3,000,000 tons, is sufficient for local 
needs. 

The first settlers established basic in- 
dustries, such as the manufacture of dairy 
products, the freezing of meat, and the work- 
ing of lumber, but the plants were small and 
widely scattered. After 1918, as in Austra- 
lia, other industries weie fostered by the 
government in the hope of reducing im- 
ports and broadening the country's economic 
base. Favored by the excellent conditions 
for producing hydroelectric power, various 
industries came into being, specializing prin- 
cipally in the manufacture of gasoline en- 
gines, radio parts, chemicals, paper, boots, 
clothing, and hosiery. During World Wat 
II the list was lengthened by the addition of 
ships and small arms. In contrast to the 
wide dispersal of th^ earlier factories, the 
new industries are concentrated in and 
around the four principal cities. 

No part of New Zealand is more than 
eighty miles from the sea, and this fact, to- 
gether with ihe coastal distribution of popn- 
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lations and the rugged relief inland, has en- 
couraged communication by sea. Railways 
operated by the government cover 3,531 
miles along the coastal lowlands. Owmg to 
the costs of construction the network is still 
mcomplete, and many mland centers still 
depend on highway transport, A small air- 
route network has recently facilitated do- 
mestic transportation as well as communica- 
tion with Australia. 

Population — ^The total populabon is close 
to 2,000,000 people, two thirds of whom are 
concentrated m North Island Despite the 
importance of pastoralism and agriculture, 
only 750,000 hve in rural districts — ^fewer 
than the combined populations of the four 
largest cities* Auckland, Wellington, Christ- 
church, and Dunedin. 

Welhngton, the capital, has an excellent 
harbor, but expansion of the city is hampered 
by the limited area of surrounding lowland. 
This handicap is offset, however, by a cen- 
tral location. Auckland, on an equally good 
harbor, is better placed with respect to Pa- 
cific trade routes, but its position in the far 
northern part of North Island prevented its 
choice as capital. Christchurch and Dune- 
din, on the east coast of South Island, com- 
plete the urban centers in New Zealand in 
the 100,000, or greater, class. Most of the 
cities of 20,000 or more are population clus- 
ters located in the coastal lowlands or facing 
the open sea. 

DISCOVERY AND SEHIEMENT 

Maori legends tell of the discovery of New 
Zealand in the middle of the tenth century 
and the beginning of settlement three cen- 
turies later when ei^t vessels arrived from 
overcrowded Tahiti. These settlers intro- 
duced the sweet potato, the only one of their 
native South Seas crops that could fioujcish 
in this cooler region. A small primitive 
group of aborigines, already in possession, 
were exterminated or absorbed. In 1642 


Tasman, the Dutch explorer, sailed along the 
entire western coast, and between 1769 and 
1777 Cook visited the islands five times 
Other voyages of exploration followed, and 
by 1856 tlie coasts were sufficientlv well 
kno\vn for a complete survey to be published 

Internally, the exploration of North Island 
was accomplished mainly by missionaries be- 
tween 1814 and 1850, but the more rugged 
South Island was not completely known until 
the end of the nmeteenth century 

Bhitish Settlement — The remoteness of 
New Zealand, "the last, loneliest and love- 
liest” of the Dommions, delayed settlement 
and gave it a distinctive character Since 
few emigrants could afford the long journey, 
most of the early settlers were assisted by 
organizations such as the New Zealand Com- 
pany. This company had been promoted by 
Edward Gibbon Wakefield, a reformer with 
a philanthiopic uiclination, who sought to 
relieve social tension in Britam by financing 
emigrants to new lands, where he hoped 
"little Englands” would flourish. The first 
emigrants who were sent out by his com- 
pany arrived in 1840 They organized a 
settlement, and this started the colonization 
of New Zealand by the British. 

Missionaries, anxious to protect the Maori 
agamst European contact, vainly opposed 
the spread of settlement. However, ex- 
pansion could not be stopped, and in 1855, 
when the New Zealand Company went out 
of existence, all the chief towns in North 
Island except Auckland had been founded. 
In South Island similar settlements were 
established by the Scottish Presbyterians at 
Dunedin (1848) and by the Church of Eng- 
land at Christchurch (1850). In 1852 the 
British Parliament granted a constitution to 
New Zealand, and by 1856 responsible gov- 
ernment had been established. 

The presence of 250,000 Maoris, whose 
cultural level was far above that of the 
Australian aborigmes, created difficult prob- 
lems for the government Relations be- 
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tween the Maoris and the whites followed 
the usual unfortunate lines, mainly, the con- 
structive work of the missionaries was coun- 
teracted by escaped convicts from New 
South Wales and crews of visiting whalers 
who introduced alcohol, disease, and traffic 
in women. In 1840, on the advice of the 
missionaries, the Maori chiefs signed the 
Treaty of Waitingi, which brought the 
Maoris under the protection of the British 
and confirmed their ownership of the land, 
subject to the right of pre-emption by the 
Crown Surrender of sovereignty to Britain 
did not bring the Maoris all the rights of 
British subjects, as the operation of pre- 
emption demonstrated. As immigration 
went on and more and more land was pur- 
chased, resistance grew, leadmg, in 1860, 
to a revolt on the part of the Maoris and 
to five years of bitter, fruitless fighting. Dis- 
heartened by defeat and envisaging a land- 
less future, tibe Maoris lost hope and became 
increasingly demoralized. Before their lot 
was to improve markedly in the new cen- 
tury the number of Maoris had decreased to 
only 40,000 (see page 657 for further discus- 
sion of the Maori problem). 

IjsnusTRiAL Developiment — ^The discovery of 
gold at Otago (1861) and Westland (1865) 
brought many new settlers. Shortly after the 
newcomers arrived the world entered the 
trade depression of the 1870 s. For a decade 
the New Zealand government succeeded in 
prolonging prosperity by borrowing and by 
using toe loans to develop land and to build 
roads and r^ways. In toe 1880’s, however, 
the depression struck, and toe effects were all 
the more sadous because of the heavy bor- 
rowing in toe previous years. As in Austra- 
lia, the resultant distress forced labor into 
politics and created a demand for govern- 
mental activity in economic field. Heavy 
taxation of undevekped holding broke up 
large estates, and the land, bought by toe gov- 
ernment, was rented on long-term leases to 
small holders. During these trying tones the 
development of refeigeraticm saved the small 


farmer. Increased facilities for the export 
of meat, butter, and cheese to the remote 
countries of Northwestern Europe gradually 
restored prosperity. Between 1898 and 1919 
exports increased in value from $32,000,000 
to 8216,000,000. This prosperity also ac- 
counted for a farmers’ party, which for 
twenty years used its power to expand farm 
production. 

Similarly, in the depression years after 
1929, governmental action was again de- 
manded. This time toe wage earners put 
in office a Labor government which set high 
standards in the field of social security and 
national welfare At the same time it strove 
to strengthen the basis of New Zealand econ- 
omy by promoting secondary industries, a 
policy pursued right through World War II, 
when New Zealand factories helped to sup- 
ply the needs of Allied troops. 

POLITICAL PROBLEMS 

Belations with Great Britain — ^Despite 
the strong sentimental and economic links 
with Great Britam, the remoteness of New 
Zealand has influenced her leaders to view 
many problems very differently from the way 
they are seen by the statesmen m London. 
In the mid-nineteenth century the fi’cedom of 
action claimed by New Zealand engend^ed 
friction. By 1880 talk of independence and 
of affihation with the United States was 
heard, and even after that crisis had passed 
relations were far from smooth. 

As a colony remote from the center of em- 
pire, New Zealand relied upon British di- 
plomacy and naval power for security. 
Thus, desire for an Independent life did not 
result in a weakening of imperial ties.. On 
toe contrary New Inland recognized toe 
value of a strong relationship with Britain 
and consistently sought to strengthen it 
Consequently, she favored a federal organ- 
ization for toe Empire; indeed, her leaders 
spcmsored a scheme for such an organization 
at toe Imperial Conference of 1911, but 
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their proposal met with a very cold recep- 
tion. Later, when the Statute of West- 
minster, m 1931, met the demands of the 
other Dominions for complete autonomy and 
left them linked only by common allegiance 
to the crown, New Zealand was very critical 
and expressed fear that such an arrange- 
ment would promote the disintegration of 
the Commonwealth. In two world wars 
New Zealand demonstrated her concept of 
Commonwealth loyalty and responsibility 
by automatically following Great Britain 
into war. 

Relations with the Maoris — ^The bulk of 
the population of New Zealand is of British 
origin, and thus she is spared intercultural 
problems such as confront South Africa and 
Canada. Relations with the Maoris, how- 
ever, present some diflBculties. From tbe 
nadir in 1865 fbe condition of the Maoris 
has steadily improved. With proper op- 
portunities and inducements they have 
proved their capacity for higher standards 
of life. Separate schools for them were set 
up in 1867, and in 1876 four Maori 
representatives entered Parliament. Young 
Maoris educated in the separate schools, 
mission colleges, and in some cases even in 
the universities, began the task of reviving 
the courage and pride of their people. Ap- 
peals in their behalf resulted in obtaining 
state funds for the development of Maori 
land. Dairy farms were started, and today 
more than 1,000,0(K) acres are being devel- 
oped in this fashion. No attempt was made 
to adopt completely European ways; rather, 
new habits were grafted on to the old culture. 
Pride in the past revived, and renewed hope 
for the future succeeded in arresting the de- 
cline in population. At present the annual 
rate of increase is twice that of the whites, al- 
though the total number, about 115,000, is 
only 5.2 per cent of the population of the 
nation. 

Most of the Maoris live in rural com- 
munities, but their holdings are still in** 
adequate. It has been estimated that were 


all Maori land developed, it would barely 
support one third of then number. A drift 
to the cities has begun, and the need for 
Maori technical schools to prepare them for 
city livmg is urgent. At the same time in- 
tercultural policies and education should be 
directed to prevent any growth of color 
prejudice as Maoris begin to compete with 
the whites. 

Overseas Territories — New Zealand shared 
Australias early concern over the control of 
those islands nearest her coast, and alarm 
grew as the French annexed New Caledonia 
and the Germans occupied western Samoa. 
In 1888 Britain annexed the Cook Islands, 
which lie 1,500 miles to the northeast of 
Auckland, and in 1901 handed them over to 
New Zealand. Copra, citrus, and mother 
of pearl are the chief products of this small 
group, amounting to less than 200 square 
miles and having but 20,000 inhabitants. 
Niue, the largest of the Cook Islands, has 
been under a separate administration since 
1903. 

The Tokelau Islands, lying 300 miles north 
of western Samoa, became an overseas unit 
in 1926, when Britam transferred them to 
New Zealand. Since 1949 they have be- 
come part of New Zealand. New Zealand 
also administers western Samoa as a trust 
territory under a trusteeship a^eement with 
the United Nations. Formerly a German 
possession, western Samoa was entrusted to 
New Zealand by the AlHed powers as a 
mandated territory after World War I. 
Composed of two large islands, the land area 
of 1,130 square miles bears the marks of 
still active volcanoes and has a rugged moun- 
tain terrain. Within the fertile plains copra, 
cacao, rubber, and bananas are produced. 
Nauru Island, noted chiefly for its phosphate 
deposits, is also a trust territory under the 
United Nations, the administration of which 
New Zealand shares jointly with Australia 
and Great Britain. 

New Zealand has safeguarded native in- 
terests and furthered economic development 
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in its overseas territories. Within the trus- 
teeship terms New Zealand has sponsored 
the development of self-government, and 
in the case of western Samoa, a legislative 
assembly exercises wide legislative powers, 
and a council of state advises the high com- 
missioner on Samoan affairs. 

New Zealand also controls the Ross De- 
pendency in Antarctica, where posts for the 
control of whaling and the relief of cast- 
aways are maintamed. 

AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND: 

PACIFIC POWERS 

Australia and New Zealand are both out- 
posts of Western civilization off the mainland 
of Asia, and relation to Asia is a dominant 
factor in their outlook upon world affairs. 
To Australians, particularly, the “Near 
North” represents overpopulated areas where 
land pressure and grinding poverty com- 
bine with strong antiwhite feeling to pro- 
duce conditions dangerous to peaceful ex- 
istence. The struggle between rival powers 
has accentuated this apprehension about 
security. 

During the nineteenth century both coun- 
tries relied on geographic isolation and the 
protection of the British fleet for their se- 
curity. In practical terms territorial in- 
tegrity took the form of preserving the con- 
tinental areas exclusively for white settlers 
and of demanding that control of the island 
barrier to the northeast be under Australian 
or British domination. The twentieth cen- 
tury has seen the old defenses crumble. The 
war in the Pacific (1941-45) had a deep 
impact upon both powers, as the fall of 
Singapore and the demonstration of the mil- 
itary power of Japan si^nfied the decline 
of British naval powar in the Pacific. Morer 
over, in an age d air power the ixsuntries of 
the south wa:fe so fenger invulnerable to 
powerful aggression from the north. For 
Australia and Ne^ Zealand the war re- 
emphasfeed the strat€^cimp:alance of New 


Guinea and the island arc stretching east 
to the Cook Islands. Most important, the 
role of American mihtary power in the war 
was not lost upon statesmen m both Com- 
monwealths 

Tw^o postwar developments cast their 
shadow over the South Pacific: a shift of 
world-power focus to Asia and the rise of 
Asian nationalism. Both countries quickly 
recast their pohcies to meet these changes. 
In 1944 the Anzac Pact joined them in co- 
operative action for defense and control of 
the strategic island arc. The two powers 
were equally determined that sovereignty 
over the islands should return to prewar 
status. After the war they based their de- 
fense on support of the United Nations sys- 
tem of collective security, at the same time 
they strove to reduce tension m South Asia 
by support of the new independence move- 
ments. Desire to protect their communica- 
tions with Britain has likewise made them 
sensitive to any weakening of British m- 
fluence in the Middle East; at the same time, 
both countries have asserted the role of 
leadership in the southwestern Pacific area 
as successors to the British hegemony. 

Both nations view the resurgence of Japa- 
nese military power with as much alarm as 
they do the encroachment of Communism 
on the continent of Asia. American plans 
to rearm Japan as a bulwark against Com- 
munism have aroused fears, which were al- 
layed, at least in part, by a mutual defense 
agreement, signed, in 1951, by Australia, 
New Zealand, and the United States. 

This pact, in which Britain has no part, 
together with the growth of American power 
in the Pacific, has pulled Australia and New 
Zealand well into the American sphere of 
influence and raised questions as to how 
this new orientation can be reconciled 
with participation in Commonwealth affairs. 
This uncertainty is a dilemma of a super- 
power world in which the power of the 
United Stato overshadows the British Em- 
pire. 
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OCEANIA 


As previously pointed out Oceania is an ex- 
tensive island world m which fragments of 
land are scattered through enormous reaches 
of water. Usually the islands exist in clus- 
ters, but only in the southwestern part of the 
area does the proportion of land to water be- 
come significant. Both geographers and 
anthropologists divide up the islands under 
consideration as belonging to the Melanesian, 
Polynesian, and Micronesian groups, Mel- 
anesia lies south of the Equator, stretch- 
mg from New Caledonia and the Fijis west- 
ward to Timor, and includes New Gumea, 
and the Bismarck, Admiralty, and Solomon 
groups. Polynesia extends m a triangle from 
Hawaii to Easter Island and westward to 
the shores of New Zealand. It contains 
a great number of small islands, includmg 
Samoa, the Cook, Kermadec, and Tokelau 
groups, Pitcairn Island, Nauru, the Tonga 
Islands, and the Society and Marquesas 
groups, as well as smaller French posses- 
sions in this area. Micronesia stretches 
north of the Equator from the Gilberts to 
the Carolines and includes the Marianas, 
Guam, and the Marshall Islands. 

GEOGRAPHICAL BACKGROUND 

Complexity and diversity are the essential 
features of the geography. The islands, ex- 
cludmg Australia, vary in size from New 
Guinea, across the Torres Strait from northern 
Australia, with its 300,000 square miles,® to 
small bits of land a few acres in extent Their 
structure is equally diverse. Some, thought 
to be an edge of a former land m^s, are called 
continental and contain granites and meta- 


s The island of New Guinea is divided politically 
into Netherlands New Guinea, under Dutdb admin- 
istration; Papua, in the southeast, an Australian col- 
ony; and northeastern New Guinea, a United Na- 
tions trust tenitory administered by Australia. 


morphic rocks, for example, Fiji and New 
Caledonia, but most, classed as oceanic, are 
built of recent volcanic rocks ( Hawaii, Solo- 
mons, Samoa) or of coral (Wake Island) 
and m many cases of both The relief varies 
from high mountams surrounded by swampy 
forested lowlands to low limestone atolls. 

All the islands he m low latitudes, almost 
all within the Tropical Zone. Consequently 
temperatures are high (70® to 80° F.), and the 
seasonal range is not great. Rainfall varies 
according to elevation and position relative 
to the mam pressure belts, but it is generally 
between twenty and thirty mches unless in- 
fluenced by sharp relief. The wmdward 
slopes m Hawaii hold one of the world s rain- 
fall records — ^more than 300 mches annually. 

A similar lack of uniformity characterizes 
the human geography Settled by a num- 
ber of migrations from Asia, Oceania con- 
tains various groups showing aflSmties with 
Negritos, Mediterranean, and Mongol types, 
though aU are greatly mixed. The cultural 
pattern is even more complicated, especially 
in Melanesia, where hundreds of different 
languages are spoken. Polynesians on the 
whole speak the same language, and their 
general level of culture, although still very 
varied, is, on the average, high. 

Economic resources of the Pacific Islands 
are limited In the old rocks of the con- 
tinental islands are a few important min- 
erals: nickel, chromium, copper, iron, and 
coal in New Caledonia, gold in Fiji, and gold 
and tin m the Solomons. New Caledonia 
produces seven per cent of the world's nickel 
and ranks eighth m the production of 
chromium. Fiji gold production compares 
favorably with that of Nevada in amount; 
gold is second only to sugar among the 
island's exports. 

On the coral islands phosphates and 
bauxite are the only important minerals. 
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Nauru, Ocean, and Christmas islands have 
the largest deposits among the islands; the 
first two together produce ten per cent of 
the world^s phosphate supply. Other depos- 
its are worked in the Carolines, which also 
produce bauxite from a reserve of 50,000,000 
tons. 

Most of the islands are self-sufficient in 
food and export increasing quantities of 
tropical plantation crops. Copra is the chief 
of these and is exported from almost every 
island, and others are sugar, cacao, cotton, 
coffee, pineapples, and bananas. The Ha- 
waiian and Fiji island groups lead in the 
production of sugar, with 1,000,000 and 
200,000 tons, respectively. 

POLITICAL PAHERN 

The institution of a political order dates from 
the Age of Discovery (about the sixteenth 
century), when the Pacific islands became 
areas of European explorations. Magellan, 
Mendana, Tasman, and Captain Cook stand 
out prominently as pioneers in the charting 
of the scattered islands known as Oceania. 
For three centuries European contacts spread 
over the Pacific, especially through the activ- 
ities of missionaries, whalers, traders, and ad- 
venturers. Enterprising traders made long 
|ourneys across the Pacific, missionaries went 
to the islands to convert the natives to Chris- 
tianity or to protect them from exploitation 
and forced labor. 

Activities of the Europeans reflected the 
colonial prestige of their mother country. 
The Portuguese and Dutch worked along the 
eastern frtoge of tihe Pacific, off the coast of 
Asia. The Spanidi operated north of the 
Equatcxr, in tii fhffippines and the Marianas. 
For several ceirtiiries European powers, 
while sponsoring expeditions into die Pa- 
cific, showed fittle in the acquisi- 
tion of isolated, islands. A$ a re- 

sult, although natfvfe coimnnrifties received 
tlie impact of European contacts, they largely 
retain^ their native systems of local rule. 


Great Power Rivalry — The emergence of 
great-power rivalry m the nineteenth cen- 
tury worked a major transformation. Brit- 
ain and France vied for control of the most 
desirable islands, supported by their respec- 
tive missionaries and energetic merchants. 
Several causes account for the frenzy of 
colonial activity in the last quarter of the 
century. First there was the development 
of steamship transportation, which called for 
food stores and supplies between points 
in intercontinental trade. Second, trans- 
formation in naval power due to the applica- 
tion of steam-propelled engmes, created a 
need for coaling stations and harbors for 
repair of ocean-going vessels. Industrializa- 
tion in Western Europe also emphasized the 
value of raw materials, many of which were 
found in the island groups off the Asiatic 
mainland. 

The arrival of new world powers — Ger- 
many, the United States, and Japan — quick- 
ened the pace of competition for territory, 
so that by 1914 all the islands were divided 
among the powers. Over the bitter pro- 
tests of Australia, Germany, in 1884, annexed 
northeastern New Guinea. The United 
States, in 1897, demonstrated its manifest 
destiny with the annexation of Hawaii and, 
in 1898, the acquisition from Spam of the 
Philippines and Guam. In 1899, Germany 
purchased from Spam the Carolines and the 
Marshall Islands for $4,000,000 and divided 
the Samoan Islands with the United States. 
American Samoa, east of 171® West Longi- 
tude, acquired strategic significance with 
the establishment of a naval base at Pago- 
pago on the island of Tutuila. 

Shift in Povter Buocs — ^Two major wars ef- 
fected a radical change in the pattern of 
great-power control in the Pacific area. 
World War I eliminated , Germany and in- 
staUed Japan as a principal custodian of 
forma: German possessions in the north Pa- 
cific. The Allied powers in 1919 disposed 
of the German Pacific islands by classifying 
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them as mandates under the League of Na- 
tions. Those north of the Equator (Caro- 
lines, Marshalls, and Marianas) went to Ja- 
pan, those south of the Equator, to the 
British Commonwealth. Specifically, Aus- 
tralia gained administrative control over 
northeastern New Guinea and the Bismarck 
Archipelago; New Zealand gained western 
Samoa, and the island of Nauru was placed 
under the joint administration of Great Brit- 
ain, Australia, and New Zealand. The Pa- 
cific phase of World War II eliminated Ja- 
pan and left the United States in custody of 
the Japanese mandated islands. The rest 
of the Pacific remained unchanged, except 
that the former mandates of Australia and 
New Zealand were transformed into trustee- 
ships under tlie United Nations. World War 
II also introduced a new concept of trustee- 
ship m the American trust agreements. Un- 
like the mandates, the terms of the new trus- 
teeships permit the United States to main- 
tain military bases in the islands. In actual 
fact the strategic trust territory of the Pa- 
cific is virtually a substitute for outright 
annexation, since the United States reports 
to the United Nations only on civil progress 
in the islands. However, with only 51,000 
natives in the whole trust territory, the po- 
litical problem is not one of major propor- 
tion. Postwar arrangements of areas in the 
Pacific indicate that the United States domi- 
nates almost all of Oceania north of the 
Equator. 

IiMPAcr UPON PAC3IFIC Akeas — ^A full century 
of political activity in the Pacific has left an 
indelible impression upon the islands and 
created a basic pattern of political oriei^ta- 
tion. Outsiders, as representatives of more 
advanced civilizations, have generally domi- 
nated and controlled the scattered and un- 
organized entities in the tropical areas of 
the Pacific. In some cases this control has 
been disastrous for the natives, European 
exploitation of the natives nearly depopu- 
lated Easter Island and islands in the Elfice 


group toward the close of the nineteenth 
century. The Japanese migrated mto their 
mandated islands and successfully exploited 
their resources at the expense of the local 
inhabitants. Considerations of great-power 
interests have tended to overshadow or take 
precedence over native interests. This is 
best illustrated in the pattern of pohtical 
division established m the Pacific area. 
Several large islands are divided, according 
to the rule of expediency, among competing 
factors. Thus the islands of New Guinea 
and Samoa are both divided politically. In 
the case of New Hebrides, Great Britain and 
France exercise a condominium over the 
valuable area of 5,700 square miles and share 
jointly responsibihty for its administration. 

Elsewhere three types of external control 
have endured. The first is direct colonial 
rule, under which a governor administers an 
area, with a colonial staff, on behalf of his 
government. Others have an indirect form 
of government, under which native rule is 
undisturbed except in matters of fiscal policy, 
defense, and foreign relations. Such areas 
generally enjoy protectorate status. Finally, 
trusteesWps, as already noted, bring together 
a theory of international supervision and 
national administration for the mutual ad- 
vantage of the administrative power and 
the native inhabitants. Independent status 
is practically nonexistent in the modem Pa- 
cific world. Tonga is the only independent 
kingdom in the Pacific, a status enjoyed since 
1845, Even this area of 269 square miles of 
islands was, under an agreement of 1899, 
recognized to be a protectorate of Great 
Britain. The degree to which the powers 
used the Pacific islands to their own ad- 
vantage is bast illustrated by the record of 
the Pacific phase of World War II, which 
toned the islands into a staging area for the 
contestants. 

The picture is not all black and white. 
Some changes in the twentieth century de- 
serve notice. Under the trusteeship system 
most of ihe powers have made strides in 
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raising the health standard, improving eco- 
nomic well-being, and protecting the social 
life of the native inhabitants. Furthermore, 
the political pattern is much simpler now 
than in 1914, and international agreements 
are efEecting further simplification and stand- 
ardization. A South Pacific Commission, set 
up by six interested governments, has, smce 
1947, drafted international policies and pro- 
grams for the economic and social advance- 
ment of nonself-governing peoples. Such 
guidance and control, in the wake of the un- 
settling effect of the war, can have a stabiliz- 
ing influence and serve to enhance the wan- 
ing prestige of the great powers. 

Most of the islands are destined to remain 
as dependencies of other nations, they can 


never revert to the status of an imaginary 
Pacific paradise. None of the islands forms 
a viable economic or political unit capable 
of holdmg a position of independence 
against the pressure of the states occupying 
the perimeter of the Pacific. In the air age 
the scattered atolls and coral reefs ac- 
quire strategic importance as fueling pomts, 
weather stations, or military bases in the 
imending struggle for power and security. 
Beyond this, geography has placed the is- 
lands along the great intercontinental trade 
routes that link the Western Hemisphere 
with the Orient It is this trade which the 
islands serve and from which, in turn, they 
derive benefits through their contacts with 
the outside world. 


Study Questions 


1. Is it true to say Australia and New Zealand 
are inextricably involved in Asiatic affairs? 
Why? 

2. In what way has remoteness from Western 
Europe affected the development of Austra- 
lia and New Zealand? 

S. How are climate and the distribution of pop- 
ulation in Australia related? 

4 What is the relationship between the rail- 
way net and the physical geography of (a) 
Australia and (b) New Zealand? 

5. Examme the site of Canberra, Is it satis- 
factory for a federal capital? 

6. In what way has the desert heart of Aus- 
tralia affected political patterns and prob- 
lems? 

7. To what extent is the greater activity of the 
New Zealand and Austrahan governments 
in economic affairs, as compared with that of 
the United States, a result of geographical 
influences? 


8. Compare the climate and economic activity 
of New Zealand with those of the Pacific 
coast of the Umted States and account for 
any differences. 

9. List the four main cities of New Zealand and 
examine their locations. 

10. In what ways did the evolution of settlement 
of New Zealand (a) resemble and (b) differ 
from that of Australia^ 

11. What geographical factors control the dis- 
tribution of New Zealand's population? 

12. Explain the common interest of New Zea- 
land and Austraha in the islands of Oceania. 

13. To what extent are the population problems 
of Austraha and New Zealand alike^ 

14. Using an atlas distinguish clearly between 
Melanesia, Micronesia, and Polynesia. 

15. Which islands in Oceania south of the 
Equator do not belong to the Bntish Com- 
monwealth of Nations? 



PART SIX 

Conclusion 





CHAPTER THIRTY-EIGHT 


World Political Geography at 
Mid-twentieth Century 


On the basis of discussions in previous chap- 
ters the reader may well consider the degree 
to which World War II has transformed the 
basic structure of the world political system 
True, the nation-state is still the basic po- 
litical unit, and the drive for independence, 
far from bemg impeded by wars, has, in fact, 
accelerated. At the same time the logic of 
transnational forces — efficiency and speed in 
transportation, communication, and tech- 
nology — ^is contributing to the formation of 
new political groupings larger than the 
nation-state. Within a single decade after 
World War II, it has become clear that the 
pull between two concepts of international 
thought — ^nationalist parochialism and the 
transnational universalism — ^has introduced 
an element of instability into the world pic- 
ture, which can be satisfactorily adjusted 
only in coming decades. 

On a global basis World War II con- 
tributed to the rise of a two-power world, a 
condition affecting the most remote states. 


The destruction of many independent power 
centers led to the bipolarization of power 
between the United States and the Soviet 
Union, as super powers and exponents of 
two opposmg political systems This took 
the form of a so-called Cold War between 
the Communist World and the Free World. 
As powerful antagonists the United States 
and the Soviet Union each tended to draw 
within its respective sphere those states 
whose security requirements seemed, from 
a geographic standpoint, best satisfied by 
being associated with one of the two blocs 
of powers. Characteristic of the two-power 
world are the element of mflexibility in di- 
plomacy and international economics and 
the inability of the world to solve the basic 
questions of war and peace. The conse- 
quent stalemate, or uncertainty in power 
calculations, between the two blocs — ^the 
East and the West — dommates the arena of 
power politics. 
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RISE OF NEW STATES 

Inventory — ^The appearance of new states is 
singularly important in a politico-geographic 
study of the postwar era. The coincidental 
weakening of old empires and rising na- 


tionalist drive among former colonial peo- 
ples has created new political entities in 
Africa, the Middle East, and the Asian realm. 
The distnbution of the new stars in the in- 
ternational firmament is best illustrated by 
the following tables. 


New Postwar States 




Date of 
Independ- 


Area 

Fopulation 


Former Status 

ence 

Fresent Status 

(insq mi ) 

{latest est ) 

Afnca 






Libya 

Italian Empire 

1951 

Constitutional mon- 

679,358 

1,340,000 (1954) 




archy 


1,080.000 (1951) 

Entrea 

Itahan Empire 

1950 

Federation with 

48.350 



Ethiopia * 


8,764,000 ( 1955) 

Sudan 

Anglo-Egyptian 

1955 

Republic 

967,500 


condo- 

mimum 





Middle East 






Syria 

French mandate 

1946 

Republic 

72,560 

3.250,000(1954) 

Lebanon 

French mandate 

1946 

Republic 

3,474 

1,416,000 (1954) 

Israel 

British mandate 

1948 

Repubhc 

8,048 

1,750,000(1955) 

Jordan ^ 

Asia 

Bntish mandate 

1946 

Hashemite Kmgdom 

37,700 

1,400,000 (1955) 

India 

British Empire 

1947 

Republic in Bntish 

1,269,640 c 

376,750,000 (1955) 




Commonwealth 



Pakistan 

Bntish Empire 

1947 

Republic in Bntish 

364,737 

75,842.000 (1951) 




Common- 

wealth 



Burma 

Bntish Empire 

1948 

Republic 

261,789 

18,853,000 (1952) 

Ceylon 

Bntish Empire 

1948 

Dominion in Bntish 

25,332 

8,385,000 ( 1954) 



Commonwealth 



Outer Mongolia Chinese suzer- 

1946® 

Repubhc 

625,783 

2,077,669 (1955) 

Philippmes 

ainty 





United States 

1946 

Republic 

115,600 

21,940,000 (1955) 


Temtoiy 




Indonesia 

Netherlands 

1949 

Repubhc 

735,865 

81,100,000 (1954) 


Empire 




Indochina 






. Vietnam ^ 1 
Cambodia 

^ French Empire 

1950 

Associated States of 
Indochina 

127,380 

69,480 

28,000,000(1954) 
4,100,000 (1955) 

Laos 1 



88,780 

1,500,000 (1954) 


» The oonshtatioo of 1952, drawn up by the United Nations, makes Entrea an autonomous unit but fed- 
erated with Ethiq>ia (September 11, 1952) 

*»The incorporation of former Arab Palestine on Apnl 24, 1950, added 2,500 sq. mi* of area and about 
1,000,000 people and about 367,000 refugees 
c Excluding Kashmir and Jammu. 

Proclaimed an Islamic Republic on March 23, 1956, after adoption of a constitution on February 
23, 1956 

« Formal recognition by Cfe of tibe Mongolian People's Republic, January 5, 1940, 

^Ih 1954 Vietnam was divided into a northern (Communist-controlled) sector of approi^dmately 77,000 
sq, mi and 15,000,000 people and a southern sector of 50,000 sq. mi, and 13,000,000 people. 
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Territories Approaching Independence in 1^56 



Former Status 

Present Status 

Plan for Future 

Area 

( in sq. mt ] 

Population 

1 {est for 1956) 

Afnca 

French Morocco 

French protector- 
ate (Treaty 
of 1912) 

Independence, but 

united by inter- 
dependence 
with France a 


153,870 

10,442,000 

Spanish Zone 

Spanish protec- 
torate 
( Franco- 
Spamsh 
Treaty of 
1912) 

Joined with independ- 
ent Morocco b 


18,009 

1,010,000 

Tumsia 

French protector- 
ate 

Franco-Tumsian Pro- 
tocol Agreement 
(March, 1956) 
recogmzed m- 
dependence 


48,362 

4,062,000 

Somaliland 

Itahan Empire 

UN trusteeship under 
Italy, 1950 

UN Resolution of 
1950 pro- 
vides for 
mdepend- 
encein 1960 

194,000 

1 

1,255,000 

Gold Coast c 
(Ghana) 

Bntish Empire 

Transition toward in- 
dependence m 
1956 

Domimon status 
in Bntish 
Common- 
wealth m 
1957 

78,802 

3,089,000 

Bntish Togo- 
land 

UN trusteeship un- 
der Great 
Britain 

Referendum m favor 
of union with 
Gold Coast, 

1956 

Union with Gold 
Coast in 
1957 

13,041 

410,000 

French Togo- 
land 

UN trusteeship un- 
der France 

Declared a republic 
m the French 
Union, 1956 d 


21,893 

1,929,945 

Asia 

Malaya 

Bntish protector- 
ate (exc. 
Singapore) 

Arrangement for inde- 
pendence m the 
Bntish Common- 
wealth, 1956 ® 

Scheduled inde- 
pendence 
for August, 
1957 

50,690 

5.750,000 


» The Franco-Moroccan agreement of March 2, 1956, recognized the "need for interdependence*' between 
the two states, the terms of which were to be negotiated by consultation. 

On April 4, 1956, Spain declared the end of Spanish rule and recognized Moroccan independence under 
Sultan Mohammed V. The Spanish-Moroccan agreement recognized the need for "free collaboration** be- 
tween the two states. 

c The new name pf the independent slate is to be Ghana. 

d A French proposal for a plebiscite in the trust territory d«i not receive the approval of the Trustee^p 
Council of the UN in 1956. 

® Considerations of strategy caused Bntain to reject moves for self-government and autonomy in Singapore, 

Weaknesses — ^The statistics in the accom- pance. In all instances the new states are in 
panying tables indicate in a general way the Old World continents where settlement has 
relation between space and human occu* l<mg been ^tablished. Population pres- 
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sure is especially serious in Java aud other 
favored parts of the Indonesian Archipelago, 
in the Ganges and Brahmaputra valleys of 
India and East Pakistan, and in Ceylon. 
Nevertheless, the majority of the new states 
enjoy a density ratio that permits some hope 
for further increases. With advances in ir- 
rigation, new methods of crop growing, 
utilization of known mineral resources and 
discovery of new ones, development of 
hydroelectric energy, and promotion of in- 
dustrial enterprises there is at least some 
indication that the technical frontier can be 
pushed outward to allow greater population 
without a corresponding downward trend 
in living standards. Certainly this premise 
is the one upon which American aid in the 
form of a Point Four program was based. 

Crude figures for entire countries, how- 
ever, may be quite misleading. The viabil- 
ity of political areas must take into account 
a complex variety of factors within national 
boundaries, especially natural resources, eco- 
nomic progress, technological growth, and 
governmental stability. Measured in terms 
of national power rating, as applied in in- 
ternational relations, the new arrivals rank 
below the level of great powers. Broadly 
definable socioeconomic characteristics ex- 
plain the low power rating accorded the new 
states. An undeniable fact is that the new 
areas are largely agricultural or raw-material 
regions where the masses of the inhabitants 
have no opportunity to enjoy the ameniU^ 
of modem civilization. Markedly low per 
capita investment accumulation and de- 
pendence upon world market conditions for 
their growth and development further hmit 
the potential t£ these recently established 
political entitle. Their desire for indus- 
trialization can be realized only through 
great sacrifices or the borrowing of capital 
and supplies from the leading industrial 
powers. A sensitive nationafet spirit, self- 
csonscious pride In ind^se^4ei^ and ©x-^ 
tmm distrust dE 


combme to obstruct any rational solution 
to the problem of economic development. 

Meanwhile, the demand for economic bet- 
terment is bound to keep internal politics 
in a state of flux. It is significant to note 
that Libya, Israel, and Jordan are all largely 
dependent upon foreign subsidies or loans 
for survival and at present are unable to 
meet their budgetary needs out of their own 
resources. In all the new states, except 
Israel, democratic institutions and the con- 
cept of individual rights and liberties are 
recent innovations as measured against the 
backgrotmd of traditional oligarchical au- 
thority and strong central administration. 
If politacal stability is a criterion of national 
strength, the new postwar states tend to 
gravitate toward weakness, frequent changes 
m government, and general mstability. 

The Changing Map — ^The appearance of the 
new states on the map in the first instance 
has been largely due to action taken by the 
United Nations, as in the case of Israel, 
S)^ia, and Lebanon; to the division of 
former-enemy territory, as in the case of 
Libya; or to steps taken by the victorious 
powers in granting independence to former 
overseas colonial territories. In the last 
instance the mother country may have not 
only condoned the splitting off of a part of 
its empire but voluntarily furthered the 
establishment of the neophyte state (Philip- 
pines, Ceylon). In decided contrast, the 
cleavage may have been bitter, with wide- 
spread bloodshed before the new govern- 
ment could properly assume control (Indo- 
nesia, Burma). In any event, birth strug- 
gles have attended the initial efforts of the 
newcomers, whether in the form of bound- 
ary problems, which aggravate international 
relations, or the setting up of complex ad- 
ministrative procedures consistent with au- 
tonomy* The case of Israel in the Arab 
World is the most turbulent in the postwar 
period, but certainly the problems Kash- 
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mir, West New Guinea, and Vietnam are no 
less disturbing in their respective areas. 

Although not great powers, in world af- 
fairs the new states are not to be dis- 
regarded. In fact, evidence indicates that 
in United Nations affairs the Middle East 
and Asian states combine to form blocs in 
voting on certain questions affecting the wel- 
fare of former colonial areas. This is es- 
pecially notable in questions concerning the 
independence movement in French North 
Africa, technical aid to underdeveloped re- 
gions, examination of reports from trust ter- 
ritories, and the question of racial equality 
m African areas dominated by Europeans. 

Smce the firing of the last shot in World 
War II, an average of more than one new 
national flag has appeared each year among 
those in the world community. For the next 
few years, at least, the same pace, or one 
even more accelerated, promises to continue 
as political entities in Africa launch, or are 
laimched, under their own governments. 
To a certain extent this postwar political 
phenomenon has pushed into the background 
questions of territory and disputes of some- 
what lesser portent so common in previous 
years. These latter had mainly to do with 
scattered fragments of territory important 
to the traditions, prestige, and perhaps the 
economic well-being of more than a smgle 
state. Not that border questions have 
ceased to exist. But today the more critical 
ones are likely to be associated with events 
of much greater moment, as, for example, 
in the case of Kashmir. 

For a different reason, boundary disputes 
behind the Iron Curtain in Eastern Europe 
are largely negated. For example, national 
aspirations for temtorial aggrandizement in 
Bulgaria, Rumama, and Hungary cannot 
find expression in the face of over-all policy 
in the Soviet bloc. In South America 
boundary questions have ceased to be flam- 
ing issues, although every one of the ten 
republics in that continent has in the past 


disputed over boundaries, not infrequently 
to the extent of going to war (see Chapter 
Ten). It is to be hoped that the subdued 
nature of these territorial problems is in- 
dicative of a more rational statecraft and 
more effective power of arbitration among 
the various nations of the world, 

DISSOLUTION OF EMPIRES 

Prior to 1939 it was customary in the West- 
ern World to view developments in most of 
Asia, Aftica, and the Pacific area as sub- 
sidiary to the decisions made in the capitals 
of major colonial powers. Britain, France, 
Italy, the Netherlands, Belgium, Japan, and 
the United States exerted a predommant in- 
fluence over vast areas and aggregates of 
population. To a degree the colonial pow- 
ers preserved world peace and radiated an 
aura of strength in colonial areas. World 
War II has largely destroyed the prestige and 
power of London, Paris, and The Hague, 
as well as that of Rome and Tokyo. The 
break-up of colonial empires is attended by 
tensions and new problems Britain evac- 
uated the strategic Suez Canal area in favor 
of Egypt m 1954 and French hegemony in 
Indochhia is rapidly coming to an end. The 
transition in empires is giving rise to new 
foci of political power. In the Middle East 
Egypt is aspiring to a position of leader- 
ship in the Arab World, in South Asia India 
is spokesman for the neutral bloc of nations, 
and farther east Red China is setting the 
standard for a new Communist order in Asia. 
Although new political centers are far from 
securely established, some do exert an in- 
fluence on a regional scale. The very ar- 
rangement of the world political areas in 
this text underlines a fragmentation of po- 
litical power on a world-wide scale. 

CoLONiAL-TYPE STATES — ^The appearance of 
new states on the colonial scene forces geo- 
graphic, as well as pohtical, relationships to 
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be remolded. A new national capital, newly 
established tariffs and customs regulations, 
and new political representation abroad must 
be matched by a reorientation of transporta- 
tion and communication patterns, greater re- 
liance on domestic production, and commer- 
cial representation abroad. A change-over 
toward national direction is more likely to be 
successful if gradual, and it may be facilitated 
by an interim of cooperation between the 
new state and the former colonial power. 
After Philippine independence American cap- 
ital and technological know-how remained in 
the islands to help build up the economy of 
that country. Ceylon enjoys preferential 
treatment from Great Britain by virtue of 
remaining in the British Commonwealth of 
Nations as a Dominion. Nevertheless, each 
new state must weld its territory, population, 
and inventory of geographic resources into a 
self-sustaining unit or cease to exist as an 
independent unit There can be reliance on 
foreign aid and on the world market, but 
this very dependence must be recognized and 
directed from the new capitals — ^Djakarta, 
Manila, New Delhi, and Beirut — not from 
established power centers, such as London, 
Paris, The Hague, and Washington. 

Even though a newly created state may 
assume all the attributes of statehood and 
reach full maturity in the world community, 
it will still retain strong vestiges of the power 
which dominated it in colonial times. Even 
today, driving through the Spanish country- 
side, one may run across Roman ruins and 
recognize irrigation techniques of the Moors, 
in each case harking back through centuri^ 
to former rulers. So it is hardly surprising 
that features of recent colonialism should 
loom strong on the physical and cultural 
landscapes of the new nations. Whether the 
Indonesians like m dislike the Dutch, In- 
donesia s way of doing business will long be 
modeled afta: that of Amsterdam and Rotter- 
dam. Ihe entire raflte^d system of India is 
remarkably like that ei Great Britain, even 
to the extent of recent nationalization of all 


independent companies in both countries. 
In Beirut one recalls the Paris scene in the 
ways of life in this new Middle Eastern 
capital. In Libya one sees superimposed 
over Cyrenaica and Tripohtania a type of 
development directly reminiscent of Italy at 
a time when that country strove to acquire an 
empire in the northeast quadrant of Africa. 
Thus, in mid-twentieth century a string of 
new states extending across the broadest di- 
mension of the Eastern Hemisphere have as- 
sumed the responsibihties of their own po- 
litical destimes. At the same time they have 
accepted, either voluntarily or traditionally, 
a cultural heritage from their former rulers 
which can be modified and reoriented, but 
which cannot be eradicated. 

FROM BIPOLARIZATfON TOWARD 
NOR/AALIZATION OF POWER POLITICS 

Change is an inevitable ingredient jf the in- 
ternational order, as the disappearance of old 
empires and the rise of new states well dem- 
onstrate. Even in the area of great constel- 
lation of super-states the inevitable law of 
social eqmlibrium tends to work toward a 
gradual normalization of the world order. 
Specifically, neither the United States nor the 
USSR, despite their sizable territories and 
populations, has succeeded in annexing or 
establishing dominion over vast territories 
outside their immediate domains. 

At the beginning of the second decade after 
World War II, the world is witness to a re- 
markable growth of neutralism and the rise 
of uncommitted areas. The full proportions 
of this phenomenon are yet to be measured, 
but its growth and significance in the com- 
munity of nations cannot be ignored. Geo- 
graphically the uncommitted region lies 
south of the Mediterranean in the African 
areas of emerging independence and along 
the South Asian perimeter of the Soviet- 
Chinese land areas. The territory stretches 
across i35 degrees of longitude, from the 
Atlantic coastland of Africa to the Indonesian 
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Archipelago The area, some 21,000,000 
square miles, is impressive in that it consti- 
tutes forty per cent of the world territory,^ 
whereas the Western World includes thirty- 
three per cent, and the Communist World, 
but twenty-seven per cent. The peoples of 
the uncommitted world are basically non- 
whites, composed of diverse races and cul- 
tures, and are identified in world politics as 
the Afro-Asian group. In numbers they con- 
stitute twenty-seven per cent of the world s 
population as contrasted with the thirty-eight 
per cent in the Free World and thirty-five per 
cent in the Communist World 
Largely an area in a low state of economic 
development, the uncommitted world is in- 
tent on increasing its rate of industrialization 
and on escaping the tentacles of colonialism. 
The period of transition is accompanied by 
growing pams and mistrust of more power- 
ful nations and their network of military al- 
liances. As long as the neutralist bloc re- 
sists the pressures from the East and the 
West, it tends to restrain the aggressive pro- 
clivities of the great powers. In time the un- 
committed aggregation may constitute a third 
force in power politics, one holding a balance 
between two uneasy ideological opponents. 
Meanwhile, the rise of constructive pohcies 
in economic development and statecraft au- 
gurs well for a relatively stable era of peace 
through accommodation. 

INTEGRATION VERSUS DIVISION 
OF POLITICAL AREAS 

Grouping of States — For a generation or 
more statesmen have noted the inability of 
sovereign states to attain a level of security 
and prosperity deemed necessary for a stable 
world order. The destructiveness of global 
wars and the consequent economic disloca- 
tions, together with the drawbacks of eco- 
nomic nationalism, have led to experimenta- 


^ Including most of native-inhabited Africa, a con- 
tinent of potential movements for independence. 


tion with various forms of integration — ^po- 
htical, economic, and mihtary. West Europe 
is the principal testing area in the struggle 
toward pohtical integration, owing largely to 
the economic pressure attending reconstruc- 
tion after 1945 and a heritage of liberal po- 
litical thought and experience with compli- 
cated pohtical institutions. The ideal of a 
United States of Europe persisted between 
the two wars, but pieoccupation with do- 
mestic issues prevented the realization of the 
great dream Aat Aristide Briand expounded 
with vigor and persistence. It remained for 
the great warrior, Winston Churchill, to pro- 
pose a union of Britain and France in the dark 
days of 1940 as a step toward a European 
federation. Although this particular scheme 
never materialized, the Council of Europe, 
established in 1949, mcluded most of the 
European states in the West and represented 
the idea of a European civilization. Al- 
though delegates m the Consultative Assem- 
bly exercise only recommendatory powers, 
representation is apportioned according to 
population and members vote and are seated 
not as nationals but as individuals. A spirit 
of European, rather than national, approach 
to common economic and political questions 
is in the making, although the Committee of 
Ministers actually wields power over basic 
policy matters. 

On the economic side the European Coal 
and Steel Community marks a real step to- 
ward cooperation among the main industrial 
producers- Belgium, France, Germany, Italy, 
Luxembourg, and the Netherlands. Accord- 
ing to the Schuman Plan, as set up in the 
treaty of 1951, the signatories established a 
single market for coal, iron, and steel and 
endowed the High Authority with pow^^er to 
abolish all trade barriers, currency restric- 
tions, custom duties, and discriminatory 
freight rates in the coal and steel market. 
Success in building a strong mdustrial base 
in Western Europe is bound to affect cultural 
and political relationships as well. Inter- 
dependence is gradually superseding inde- 
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pendence as a basic pattern in the European 
sector of international relations. 

At the military level Western Europe can 
no longer guarantee its own security. The 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization attests 
to the fact that in a super-power world the 
Western Hemisphere is a vital base in any 
military operations designed to protect the 
Atlantic Community against a powerful an- 
tagonist to the East The type of structure 
inherent in NATO defense arrangements does 
not necessarily extinguish the sovereignty of 
its members, but it does link vast areas in a 
common strategic plan and calls for a sub- 
ordination of national differences, in part at 
least, toward a common goal. The North 
Atlantic Treaty system of 1949 is a grouping 
of nations on the basis of free and voluntary 
association and represents a continuation of 
United States’ wartime leadership in global 
strategy. Whether the coalition can survive 
beyond the period of immediate emergency 
remains unanswered at this time. 

Numerous other groupings of states can be 
identified, but they are difficult to classify be- 
cause they vary from long-standing tradi- 
tional relationships between political areas to 
mutual agreements among countries with cer- 
tain common interests. The British Com- 
monwealth of Nations and the Soviet bloc are 
well known, and each includes a substantial 
proportion of the world's land area. Looser 
in structure, but also immense in dimensions, 
is the Pan American Union. Comprising 
twenty-one nations, it continues to be inter- 
ested in problems peculiar to the Western 
Hemisphere. Coming rapidly to the fore 
since World War 11, the Arab League bands 
together nine states in the Middle East® It 
asserts a voice over broad inter- 

naticmal issues a$ well as over localized 
Moslem affairs fircmi Casablanca to Dacca, 
Quite specialized to ftmcticm is the grouping 
of the Netherlands, and Luxem- 


® Libya and the Sudan adhered to the organizatioD 
afii;er its fbnnation in 1945. 


bourg into Benelux, in 1948, a common cus- 
toms union. Possibly the smallest group- 
ing of this land is found m Central Europe, 
where the tiny state of Liechtenstein is in- 
cluded m the Swiss customs system. 

Splitting of States — In contrast with in- 
tegration, the division of pohtical areas into 
artificial umts is an equally marked phe- 
nomenon of the mid-twentieth century. 
Caesars famous commentary, “All Gaul is 
divided into three parts," might well be 
transposed into the modem setting with the 
observation that all problem areas are di- 
vided into two parts. Certamly the division 
of former states and areas has reflected the 
state of tension, the rivalry among the 
powers, and the lack of real international 
commimity of purpose. In the decade since 
World War II several critical areas around 
the globe have been partitioned. One type 
of division applies to areas in which both 
the United States and the Soviet Union 
sought predominance after World War IL 
Rivalry of this order accoimted for the 
creation of East Germany and West Ger- 
many, the division of Korea at the 88th 
Parallel, and the temporary division of Aus- 
tria into West and East occupied areas. The 
Trieste Free Territory prior to settlement 
in 1954 likewise fell into this category. 

On the other hand, it must be noted that 
rival nationalisms, not always associated with 
the aggrandizement of the Communist 
World, may account for new partitions. The 
partition of Palestine in 1947-48, although 
under United Nations auspices, introduced 
bitterness and antagonism m the Middle 
East. The Partition Plan of 1947, which 
created the independent state of Israel, failed 
to internationalize Jemsalem City. As a re- 
sult Israel and Jordan have divided the Holy 
City, the Old City being under Jordanian 
control and the New City formmg the capital 
of Israel. Under somewhat similar circum- 
stances of now nationalism to As]^ Vietnam 
to 1955 suffered a de fa^o cffyMba of au- 
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thority along the 17th Parallel. In the In- of the original causes for the division. Only 
dian realm partition of the subcontinent a real consensus of views among the powers 
mto India and Pakistan produced yet an- can elimmate the artificial fragmentation 
other territorial dilemma — ^the Kashmir crisis, of postwar areas on the map. 

Moslem and Hindu hostility created the Unfortunately the divisioning of states by 
original rift, which remains a political im- militarists and diplomats nearly always dis- 
passe despite a decade of fighting, threaten- regards geograplnc logic. Political neces- 
ing, arbitratmg, and waiting, sity or expediency are foimd to outweigh 


Postwar Division of Political Areas 


Former Area 

Postwar Division 

Treaty or Agreement 

Germany 

Four-Power Occupation. West German Repub- 

Berhn Declaration of June, 


lie (Bonn) and East German Republic 
(Berlm) formed from Western and Soviet 
occupation zones m 1949 

1945 

Austna 

Allied Occupation (1945-55), Independence, 

Austrian State Treaty of 


1955 

1955 

Indian Empire 

India and Pakistan 

Indian Independence Act 
of 1947 

Tneste 

Free Terntory of Tneste 

Italian Peace Treaty of 
1947 


End of Occupation of Zones A and B 

London Agreement, Octo- 
ber, 1954 

Palestme 

Jewish State and Arab State; Arab Palestine an- 

Resolution of UN, No- 


nexed by Jordan, 1950; Jerusalem City 

vember, 1947 


divided between Israel and Jordan 

Israeli-Jordaman Armis- 
tice Agreement of 
1949 

Kashmir 

Divided between Pakistan and India along UN Resolution of 1949 
cease-jSre demarcation Ime 

Korea 

Republic of South Korea (Seoul), North Korean 
People’s Republic (Pyongyang), demili- 
tarized zone along 38th Parallel 

Geneva Conference, 1953 

Vietnam 

South Vietnam (Saigon), North Vietminh Peo- 
ple’s Republic (Hanoi), division at 17th 
Parallel 

Geneva Conference, 1954 


As crisis areas each of the divided ter- consideration of factors which combine to 
ritories presents its own peculiar cases of give a region unity and to imbue it with the 
politico-geographic conflict. Even if formu- forces necessary to sustain the economic pat- 
las for the resolution of the problem areas tern best smted to its welfare. The 38th 
can be devised along ethnic lines or on the Parallel, pulled out of thin air m a moment 
principle of self-determination, the accom- of crisis to divide a country mto two parts, 
panying tensions and insistence upon ab- served to disrupt completely the geographic 
solute standards of justice militate against balance of Korea. No consideration, for 
ready-made solutions. Although some di- example, was given to the distribution of 
visions are obviously artificial in a political resources in the country. Likewise, the 
sense and are being resolved, the world drawing of Indo-Pakistan boundaries through 
community must, at this time, accept as Bengal and also through the heart of the 
semipermanent other partitions, regardless Punjab cut squarely across the established 
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geographic unity of two of pre-partition 
India's most populous and best organized 
agricultural regions. Railway networks were 
disrupted and marketing systems broken 
down. Even worse, each of the new states 
was to find itself short of what had been 
dependable sources of raw materials, not 
even importable across the freshly mstalled 
and often hostile customs barrier. 

Within the states listed in the above tabu- 
lation, movement in present-day commerce 
exists freely in Austria and to varying de- 
grees between India and Pakistan. But the 
border gates are often padlocked between 
West Germany and East Germany, between 
Israel and the Arab states, between the 
Koreas, between the Vietnams, and between 
Pakistan and Kashmir. 

HEW ViSTAS OF THE 
MID-TWENTIETH CENTURY 

The twentieth century is largely an age of 
technological change in which aviation and 
the use of nuclear energy affect, and will 
continue to affect, the course of international 
relations. At the moment it is not certain 
whether the use of aircraft and atomic power 
will be directed into channels for the good 
of mankind or whether the destructive po- 
tentialities of both will lead vying states 
into a contest of world destruction. Part of 
the danger at the mid-twentieth century lies 
in the fact that the airplane and nuclear 
power serve both peaceful and military 
purposes^ and in the balance the mihtary 
function of both inventions receives primary 
emphasis in the councils of the “have'' na- 
tions. The pubMc is certainly more acutely 
aware of the strides made in the develop- 
ment of atomic bombs> rockets, and inter- 
continental missies than of the experimental 
work on the harnessing of nuclear power. 
Likewise* new speeds achieve by jet fight- 
ers are more spectacularty acdaimed Aan 
hnproved passenger service on commercial 
air routes of the world, terms of em- 
phasis it cannot be otherwise as long as 


nations rely on new weapons in their unend- 
ing quest for security. Rivalry and com- 
petition, rather than cooperation, are the rule 
m the field of new weapons. 

The Airplane — ^The air age, although well 
along in the laboratory and experimental 
stage before World War II, did not come into 
being until 1946. Only then did air routes 
crisscross continents and oceans alike to 
allow world transportation patterns to de- 
part from established land routes and from 
traditional sea lanes deeply etched on world 
maps. Even more noteworthy than the di- 
rectness of routes has been the time saving in 
intercontinental travel. In the military field 
aviation has to a large extent displaced the 
long-standing domination of sea power. An 
inventory of capital ships, cruisers, destroy- 
ers, and even of aircraft carriers is no longer 
an index of world-power status. An in- 
evitable effect of speed in communication 
and transportation is to end isolation and 
the sense of security based on natural fron- 
tiers or wide expanse of oceans. The United 
States is an outstanding example of a na- 
tion which in the postwar era has been 
forced to reorient its world outlook and 
abandon its old isolationism. 

Aviation tends to strengthen the position 
of the strong states and diminish the po- 
tential strength of small states. In modem 
warfare size and depth are most important 
factors in terms of survival. The concen- 
tration of population in small nations ex- 
poses them to destruction. This prospect 
assumes more weight in military calcula- 
tions as thermonuclear bombs are measured 
in megatons, that is, in millions of tons of 
TNT. In general, modem weapons of war- 
fare increase the power of offense over de- 
fense, despite all efforts to devise security 
schemes for urban centers and civilian pop- 
ulations. The imbalance between the two 
contributes to the state of tension that has 
marked the postwar years. 

Despite the range of aircraft, generally 
estimated at a radius of 5,0(X) miles, nothing 
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like direct air power alone can give security 
or win modem wars. Effectiveness still de- 
pends on economy of operation, as it does 
m cml aviation, thus air bases located near 
enemy territory become a critical part of a 
security system. Here air-power exponents 
profit from experiences of the navies and 
arrange for a network of air bases far from 
the home territory. Among sovereign states 
this program reqmres a network of treaties 
and agreements spanning a substantial pro- 
portion of the globe. The United States, 
in conjunction with the rest of the Free 
World, has constructed an elaborate se- 
curity network with the North Atlantic 
Treaty, Southeast Asia Treaty Organization, 
and the Middle East Treaty Organization. 
A counterpart to the western design exists in 
the Communist areas bordering Soviet ter- 
ritory. 

The development of national aviation sys- 
tems are of course a most important asset to 
a nation s military strength. The type and 
numbers of military aircraft are less impor- 
tant than the progress demonstrated in the 
aviation industry itself. Aircraft tend to be- 
come obsolete, while a flourishing aviation 
enterprise can be converted with ease to 
wartime production. In peacetime nations 
do arrange mternational air flight schedules 
and coordination among the commercial air- 
lines, but the larger competitors find it more 
diflBcult to establish real cooperation than 
some of the smaller national airlines. Cal- 
culations of military strategy on the part of 
great powers mtervene to prevent national 
flag carriers from bemg joined together to 
form a true transnational airhne system. 
Thus, even though speedy transportation ap- 
pears to bring the continents closer together, 
political reahties still divide nations mto 
competitive units. Where aviation is con- 
cerned, the world places a premium upon 
industrialization and technological advance- 
ment. The record of expenditures on world 
armaments between 1919 and 1939 reveals 
that the , United States, the United Kmgdom, 
Germany, France, and Japan accoimted 


for two thirds of the world s total, at the 
same time these states rated equally high in 
the category of total national production. 
The correlation between industrialization 
and military strength, as well as prestige 
status, explams the desire of new states to 
convert their primitive economies to an in- 
dustrial base. 

Nuclear Energy — ^The mid-twentieth cen- 
tury is on the threshold of an atomic age. 
The span from December, 1942, the date for 
man s first controlled nuclear reaction, to the 
present is too brief to permit any reliable 
prognostication of its future. The develop- 
ment of nuclear power for peaceful uses is 
now being launched through the United 
Nations. For the next fifty years such pro- 
grams may remain purely experimental in 
nature or may supplement power output 
in regions deficient m coal or petroleum re- 
sources. Atomic power cannot displace 
present sources of fuel supply in North 
America, Europe, or South Asia on any com- 
petitive basis. On the other hand the im- 
pact of atomic weapons upon warfare and 
international relations is already having a 
revolutionary effect. An atomic war, as 
atomic tests have revealed, will destroy most 
of the industrial sectors on the globe. A 
single hydrogen bomb can obliterate a me- 
tropolis of any size. Experimentation with 
intercontinental missiles and atomic war- 
heads is a revolutionary development which 
will make even the airplane obsolete as a 
weapon of warfare. Unless nations can de- 
velop a pohtical world order able to control 
the new devices of destruction m the inter- 
ests of the world community, it is indeed 
difficult to envisage an age of peaceful 
growth and development. 

ANTARCTICA: THE LAST FRONTIER 

The vast frozen continent of Antarctica, to- 
taling 6,000,000 square miles, is about the 
size of South America. Thick ice caps, 
high mountain peaks, frozen plateaus, and 
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sharp ice cliffs make up the interior. Its 
coastline, 14,000 miles in length, is washed 
by three great bodies of water — ^the Atlantic, 
Pacific, and Indian oceans (see map on page 
677). Frigid temperatures rule out human 
occupancy, except for periods of brief ex- 
ploration or scientific investigation. Re- 
moteness of location and inhospitality of 
climate combine to explain why it is the last 
extensive land area to be explored by man. 

Far more extensively explored and studied 
than the interior ice cap and unfriendly 
coastal fringes in the past century are the 
scattered islands in the bordermg oceans 
outside the Antarctic Circle. Fishing ex- 
peditions in search of whales and seals have 
established outfitting stations at Greenwich 
Island and Heard, in South Georgia, and in 
the South Shetlands. An organized scien- 
tific expedition in the 1930’s under U.S. 
Admiral Richard E. B)o:d, established Little 
America as a base in the Ross Sea area, but 
this venture left no permanent outpost on 
the contment. A far more elaborate scien- 
tific study is envisaged for the International 


Meteorological Stations 


Nation 

Sites 

United States 

Knox Coast, Vahsel Bay, McMurdo 
Sound, Kainan Bay, Mane 
Byrd Land 

USSR 

United King- 

Knox Coast 

dom 

Vahsel Bay, Palmer Peninsula 

New2baknd 

McMurdo Sound 

Anstraila 

Mawson on MacRobertson Coast 

France 

Adeiie Land 

Belgium 

Haswell Island 

Japan 

P^r I Iriand 

Argentina 

Vahsel Bay, Palmer Peninsula 

Chile 

Palmer Peninsula 

Norway 

Queen Maud Land 


Geophysical Year ( 1957-58), plans for which 
were set at a conference in Rome in 1954. 
A world-wide study of meteorological data, 
including preliminary arrangements and the 
establishment of expedtem sites in Ant- 
arctica, is scheduled. In 1955 the principal 


nations — ^the United States, the USSR, the 
United Kmgdom, Austraha, and France — 
divided the coastland mto a number of na- 
tional sites. The main base sites assigned 
are listed in the table on this page. 

Tebritorial Issues — ^Although no territorial 
claims are involved in the scientific en- 
deavors of participating nations, political 
issues loom in the background. Rivalry 
over territorial claims in Ae Antarctic re- 
gion antedate the staking out of areas for 
the International Geophysical Year. In 1948 
the United States government proposed 
joint rule for the region through diplomatic 
arrangements in preference to single-nation 
ownership. Smce that date it has been 
noted that the USSR has sponsored whaling 
expeditions to the south seas without ex- 
pressing formal claim to any territory. Both 
the USSR and the United States claim to be 
the fiist to have discovered the Antarctic 
coast, on the basis of naval visits in the re- 
gion of Antarctica during the year 1821, but 
neither state has formally claimed sovereign 
rights there The disposition of claims by 
various states is a proper subject for an 
international conference. Meanwhile, the 
United States refuses to recognize the claims 
advanced by other powers. 

Should territorial claims assume inter- 
national importance, the reconciliation of 
conflicting sovereignties promises to be no 
simple matter. Three bases for solution sug- 
gest themselves: (1) the right of discovery; 
(2) the rule of occupancy, and (3) the 
sector-zone theory. Each presents great dif- 
ficulties. Claim to sovereignty on the basis 
of discovery raises historic problems of a 
serious nature, for early navigators rarely 
entered the waters of Antarctica, and most of 
the chronicles are inexact or incomplete. 
The law of effective occupancy is inappro- 
priate since no all-weather posts exist inside 
the Antarctic Circle region. The sugges- 
tion that the area be partitioned in sectors 
marked by the meridians of longitude con- 
var^g at the South Pole is most plausible. 
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To date Australia, New Zealand, Chile, and 
Argentina have advanced the sector-, or 
triangular-, zone idea. Each of these four 
countries, in fact, views the Antarctic region 
as a geographic extension of its own ter- 
ritory but other arguments are also ad- 
vanced to support the geographic claim. 
The case of Chile demonstrates the com- 
plexity of the problem. 


South Shetland Island group, but the gov- 
ernment of Chile argued that the archipel- 
ago is an extension of the Andean range and 
that Chilean fishing expeditions were au- 
thorized for over a century m the vicinity of 
the Shetlands and Graham Land. Great 
Britain has challenged Chiles claim to 
Greenwich Island, but the latter ignored the 
British request for arbitration of the dis- 


NATIONAL CLAIMS AND GEOPHYSICAL YEAR BASES IN ANTARCTICA 



In February, 1948, Chile formally an- 
nexed the Antarctic sector southward from 
the Strait of Magellan. Part of the claim 
was based on inheritance from Spain, which, 
in 1539, assumed all lands south of Tierra 
del Fuego— ^ far as the South Pole — ^to be 
parts of the Spanish domain. The 600-miIe 
Dtalce Strait separates Cape Horn from the 


pute History texts in Chile include in the 
country a sector of Antarctica, which by 
decree includes the lands, islets, reefs, ice, 
and waters lying between 53° and 90° West 
Longitude. 

Strategic Implications — ^The international 
focus on die last great contment suggests 
strategic considerations on the part of the 
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world powers. Exploration may reveal the 
presence of minerals below the ice cap — 
resources which could replace the dwindling 
stocks in the other continents. Nor is the 
strategic value of the southern polar regions 
lost upon the United States. In terms of 
global strategy submarine posts in Ant- 
arctica would permit an enemy of the United 
States to raid Allied shipping in the great 
sea lanes. Moreover, in an atomic age Ant- 
arctic outposts would enable a major air- 
sea power to control the passageway near 
Australia, Africa, and South America. A 
base on Palmer Peninsula, 600 miles south 
of Cape Horn, could command the strategic 
communication lane between the Atlantic 
and the Pacific, which warships too large for 
the Panama Canal would have to use Cer- 
tainly consideration of global strategy in the 
future may require the powers to exploit the 
vast territory on the icy continent. 

CONCLUSION 

Geopolitically the world community at mid- 
century is in a period of transition. The 
dynamic flow of international events has 
been a hallmark of the 1945-55 decade. 
Certain of the events since World War II, 
briefly reviewed in this chapter, illustrate 
the adjustment process that marks power 
politics at the highest levels. Such adjust- 
ments serve only to determme the limitations 
of world peace or to delimit areas of mter- 
national tensions. The crumbling of old 
established empires and the meteoric rise 
of new states are phenomena of great geo- 
political import not only for ihe world but 
also for the individual states. In all cases 
the relation of human occupance to a par- 
ticular territory lies, kt the root of geo- 
political problems, ha most instances inter- 
national conflicts must be viewed in terms 
of basic geographic settings-^a condition 
too often disregard^ in the cmrfearence halls 
the world— since the gi^agraphic factor in 
opae form or another ( spaqs, locaft<m, dimafo. 


configuration of land surface) is common to 
all power struggles, large or small, over the 
surface of the globe. 

From a synoptic point of view geography 
is a human adventure m man’s xmendmg 
quest for livelihood and security through 
4e formation of political areas best designed 
to serve his needs. The extremes in this 
political process involve both consideration 
of the self-interest of a given community 
and the requirements of the world com- 
munity. Accommodation between the two 
elements is the warp and woof of interna- 
tional politics, involving both geographic 
and nongeographic factors. Indeed, the 
geopolitical decade has stressed issues of 
ideology, ethics, and economic welfare in a 
vast array of new terms, such as Free World, 
Commumst World, Iron Curtain, Cold War, 
and the H-bomb. The ear of the man m the 
street becomes quickly attuned to the new 
vocabulary of global issues, including re- 
mote geographic place names; Yalta, Bonn, 
S8th Parallel, Kashmir, Bandung, Suez, and 
Bikini. 

The geopolitical decades between the two 
world wars witnessed a similar set of events 
and issues. Then the panorama of world 
struggle revolved within a different frame of 
reference— the attempt of new challengers, 
Germany, Italy, and Japan, to overturn the 
status quo determined by the victorious 
powers after World War I — as exemplified 
by German occupation of the Rhineland in 
1936, Mussolini’s march on Ethiopia, and 
the Manchurian Incident. Caught between 
the two earthquakes, continental America 
sponsored a policy of neutrality, developed 
a two-ocean navy as its concept of hemi- 
spheric security, and strengthened its inter- 
American ties of friendship and solidarity. 
Eventually the test of strength between the 
defenders of the status quo and the chal- 
lengers consumed the liianpower and re- 
sources of the major portion of the earth in 
a violent realignment of power. 

The impact of two world conflicts has left 
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its imprint upon the pattern of geopolitical 
thinkmg m file twentieth century. Called 
into question are some of the major pohtical 
premises underlying the total fabric of world 
politics: dominance of sea power, balance 
of power, hemispheric security, strategic life- 
Imes and air bases The necessity for a re- 
assessment of the old tools and concepts of 
mtemational politics is being recognized. 
The need for greater pohtical mtegration — 
the joining of political areas into larger units 
— ^is acknowledged. The world moves to- 
ward this goal very slowly and in piecemeal 
fashion. Meanwhile, the substantial por- 
tion of the world grapples with the more 


familiar problems of mdividual adjustment. 
As the force of independence sweeps through 
Asia and Africa, geopolitical upheavals will 
continue. Only the development of a sense 
of world community in matters relating to 
the use of transportation, the application of 
technological skills, immigration, the devel- 
opment of raw materials and capital accumu- 
lation, while recognizing a substantial meas- 
ure of national autonomy, can preserve the 
drive toward independence in an interde- 
pendent world. At the midpoint of the 
twentieth century geopolitical factors form 
a complex of forces in the great movement 
toward world cooperation. 


Study Questions 


1. What features characterize the two-power 
world? 

2 It is stated that evidence exists for the 
'l>reak-up of the Two-Power World.'^ 
What evidence can you cite? 

8. To what forces can the nse of new postwar 
states be attributed^ List the new states on 
an outline world map. 

4. What elements common to new states con- 
tnbute significantly to their internal char- 
acteristics? 

5. Many temtories are in the transition stage 
toward independence. Identify those areas 
that are emergmg on the world map. What 
IS meant by the term "'independence-inter- 
dependence”? 

6. Well-known colonial empires have broken to 
form new states Identify the colonial 
areas and the mother country that ruled the 
terntory. 


7. Account for the rise of “uncommitted” areas 
8 What factors hinder the progress toward Eu- 
ropean integration^ 

9. V^at division of temtorial areas can be at- 
tnbuted to the struggle between the East 
and West? 

10. How do the divided temtories in Europe 
differ in nature from Palestine and India^ 
What elements are sigmficant in each case? 

11. Why is the atomic bomb sometimes referred 
to as the "absolute weapon”? 

12 To what degree do national airhnes compete 
for the world's air transport busmess? 

13. What plans might be devised to control the 
destructive power of atomic weapons? 

14. What solution appears most feasible to the 
nval claims in the Antarctic? 

15 To what degree does the ideological issue 
complicate the geographic character of 
international disputes^ 
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world powers. Exploration may reveal the 
presence o£ mmerals below the ice cap — 
resources which could replace the dwindlmg 
stocks in the other continents. Nor is the 
strategic value of the southern polar regions 
lost upon the United States. In terms of 
global strategy submarine posts in Ant- 
arctica would permit an enemy of the United 
States to raid Allied shippmg in the great 
sea lanes. Moreover, in an atomic age Ant- 
arctic outposts would enable a major air- 
sea power to control the passageway near 
Australia, Africa, and South America. A 
base on Palmer Peninsula, 600 miles south 
of Cape Horn, could command the strategic 
communication lane between the Atlantic 
and the Pacific, which warships too large for 
the Panama Canal would have to use. Cer- 
tainly consideration of global strategy in the 
future may require the powers to exploit the 
vast territory on the icy continent. 

CONCLUSION 

Geopolitically the world community at mid- 
century is in a period of transition. The 
dynamic flow of international events has 
been a hallmark of the 1945-55 decade. 
Certain of the events since World War II, 
briefly reviewed in this chapter, illustrate 
the adjustment process that marks power 
politics at the highest levels. Such adjust- 
ments serve only to determine the limitations 
of world peace or to delimit areas of inter- 
national tensions. The crumbling of old 
established empires and the meteoric rise 
of new states are phenomena of great geo- 
political import not only for the world but 
also for the individual states. In all cases 
the relation of human occupance to a par- 
ticular territorial area lies at the root of geo- 
political problems. In most instances inter- 
national conflicts must be viewed in terms 
of basic geographic settings— a condition 
too <rften disregarded in the conference Imils 
of the world — ^since die gec^raphic factor in 
one form or anotha: ( spaoB, location, climate. 


configuration of land surface) is common to 
all power struggles, large or small, over the 
surface of the globe. 

From a synoptic point of view geography 
IS a human adventure in man s unendmg 
quest for livehhood and security through 
die formation of political areas best designed 
to serve his needs. The extremes in this 
political process involve both consideration 
of the self-interest of a given community 
and the requirements of the world com- 
munity. Accommodation between the two 
elements is the warp and woof of interna- 
tional politics, involving both geographic 
and nongeographic factors. Indeed, the 
geopolitical decade has stressed issues of 
ideology, ethics, and economic welfare in a 
vast array of new terms, such as Free World, 
Communist World, Iron Curtain, Cold War, 
and the H-bomb. The ear of the man in the 
street becomes quickly attuned to the new 
vocabulary of global issues, including re- 
mote geographic place names; Yalta, Bonn, 
38th Parallel, Kashmir, Bandung, Suez, and 
Bikmi. 

The geopolitical decades between the two 
world wars witnessed a similar set of events 
and issues. Then the panorama of world 
struggle revolved within a diflFerent frame of 
reference — the attempt of new challengers, 
Germany, Italy, and Japan, to overturn the 
status quo determined by the victorious 
powers after World War I — ^as exemplified 
by German occupation of the Rhineland in 
1936, Mussolinis march on Ethiopia, and 
the Manchurian Incident. Caught between 
the two earthquakes, continental America 
sponsored a policy of neutrality, developed 
a two-ocean navy as its concept of hemi- 
spheric security, and strengthened its inter- 
American ties of friendship and solidarity. 
Eventually the test of strength between the 
defenders of the status quo and the chal- 
lengers consumed the manpower and re- 
sources of the major portion of the earth in 
a violent realignment of power. 

lha impact of two world conflicts has left 
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its imprint upon the pattern of geopolitical 
thinkmg in the twentieth century. Called 
into question are some of the major pohtical 
premises underlymg the total fabric of world 
politics, dominance of sea power, balance 
of power, hemispheric security, strategic life- 
lines and air bases. The necessity for a re- 
assessment of the old tools and concepts of 
international politics is bemg recognized. 
The need for greater political mtegration — 
the joining of political areas into larger units 
— ^is acknowledged. The world moves to- 
ward this goal very slowly and in piecemeal 
fashion Meanwhile, the substantial por- 
tion of the world grapples with the more 


familiar problems of individual adjustment. 
As the force of mdependence sweeps through 
Asia and Africa, geopolitical upheavals will 
continue. Only the development of a sense 
of world community m matters relatmg to 
the use of transportation, the application of 
technological skills, immigration, the devel- 
opment of raw materials and capital accumu- 
lation, while recognizing a substantial meas- 
ure of national autonomy, can preserve the 
drive toward mdependence m an interde- 
pendent world. At the midpoint of the 
twentieth century geopolitical factors form 
a complex of forces m the great movement 
toward world cooperation. 


Study Questions 


1. What features characterize the two-power 
world?^ 

2. It IS stated that evidence exists for the 
‘lireak-up of the Two-Power World.” 
What evidence can you cite? 

3. To what forces can the rise of new postwar 
states be attributed? List the new states on 
an outhne world map 

4. What elements common to new states con- 
tnbute significantly to their internal char- 
acteristics? 

5. Many territories are in the transition stage 
toward mdependence. Identify those areas 
that are emerging on the world map. What 
is meant by the term ‘‘independence-inter- 
dependence”? 

6. Well-known colonial empires have broken to 
form new states. Identify the colonial 
areas and the mother country that ruled the 
territory. 


7. Account for the rise of “uncommitted” areas. 

8. What factors hinder the progress toward Eu- 
ropean integration^ 

9. What division of temtonal areas can be at- 
tnbuted to the struggle between the East 
and West? 

10. How do the divided territories in Europe 
differ in nature from Palestine and India? 
What elements are sigmficant in each case? 

11. Why IS the atomic bomb sometimes referred 
to as the “absolute weapon ? 

12. To what degree do national airlines compete 
for the world's air transport business? 

13. What plans might be devised to control the 
destructive power of atomic weapons? 

14. What solution appears most feasible to the 
nval claims in the Antarctic? 

15. To what degree does the ideological issue 
comphcate the geographic character of 
international disputes? 
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